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PREFACE 


The first District Gazetteer of Purnea by L. S. S. 
O’Malley, was published in 19^.1. 

The State Government o£ Bihar in the Revenue Department 
have undertaken the work of re-writitig and publishing District 
Gazetteers. In the last few decades there had been very many 
basic changes in the district and the country. The old series of 
District Gazetteers had a very limited objective and were meant 
more or less to be the administrators’ handbook. With the 
independence of the country the very »» character of the State 
Government has changed. The old District Gazetteer of Puinea 
even if available is of little use now. 

The Ministry of Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs has 
recently taken ^p the work of publishing four Central volumes 
for India (in place of the Old Imperial Gazetteers) and in 
consultation with the State Governments has drawn up a general 
plan to be followed as far as possible by the States for their 
District Gazetteers. The State Government of Bihar have agreed 
to work in collaboration with the Ministry of Scientific Research 
and Cultural Affairs. 

This re-written District Gazetteer of Purnea is^ my* 10th 
publication in the new series. The re-written District Gazetteers 
of Hazaribagh, Muzaffarpur, Gaya, Singhbhum, Saran, 
Champaran, Monghyr, Palamau and Bhagalpur have already been 
published. In the last three We have followed India’s plan. 

The work of re-writing the District Gazetteer of Purnea has 
its own difficulties. Although there have been recently Survey 
and Settlement Operations, the Final Report has not yet been 
published. No comprehensive socio-economic survey of the 
district has been undertaken. Portions of the district have gone 
over to West Bengal in implementation of the recommendations 
of the States Reorganisation Commission. The Annual 
Administrative Reports are not always published now. The 
march of event* has been extremely rapid in the last three decades 
and <he very face of the district has been changed. Officers in 
key positioite have their own problems which leave them little 
leisure to give active collaboration in a task of this type. 

In my task of re-writing the District Gazetteer of Pumea I 
have been immensely profited by my long association with the 
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district. I was posted to the district in f9S3. Since then I 'have 
had the opportunity <j£ ^e-Visiting the district in various official 
capacity, of the older generation who are permanent 

residents of Purnea like Raja P- C. Lai of Nazarganj, Mr. Satkari 
Dey> Advocate, the late Mr# Johnstone, H. M, WeatheTall, etc., 
have helped me considerably in my work. Old Records in 
Purnea CoUectorate were looked into by me and some of the 
materials collected on them were utilised. Institutions like 
National Archives, New Delhi, Nationaj Library, Calcutta, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal have continued giving me their valuable 
help as before. They have ungrudgingly allowed me loan of 
rare books and study in their Archives. For the later events I 
have had help from various books, Census reports, manuscripts 
and data collected from collaborators, personal investigations and 
research. 

It is only by the pooling of resources, personal contacts, 
extensive tours, observation and study that a bo^k of this type 
could be compiled. I am particularly grateful to Pandit 
Binodanand Jha, Chief Minister of Bihar, Shri Mahesh Brnsad 
Sinha, Revenue Minister, and Shri S. J Mazumdar, i.e.s., Chief 
Secretary. They have always taken keen interest in this work 
and have given me all possible help and encouragement. My 
thanks are due to the Central Gazetteer Unit in the Ministry of 
Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs for giving some valuable 
suc^stions on the texts. Shri Bhola Shastri, Minister in tW 
Bihar Government comes from Purnea district and the Editor 
had some very helpful discussions with him. 

I have tried to provide an objective book for a wide range 
of readers, politicians, writers, scholars, administrators, tourists 
and by no means the least, the interested man in the street. It 
will be a privilege if the book is of some help to the readers of the 
present and coming generation. 

Patna: 

Thf Ut October 1962 


P. C. ROY CHAUD ftURY. 
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CHAPTJER I. 

GENERAL. 

General De.scrii'Tion. 

Purnea district, as at present (1960) ccjnstituted, is roughly 
a square in shape, of which the side is about sixty-six miles. It is 
bounded on tlie north by Nepal and part of Darjeeling district of 
West Bengal; on the east by the districts of West Dinajpur rnd 
Malda of West Bengal, on the south by the districts of Bhagalpur, 
Saiahal Parganas and Maldah (West Bengal) and on the west 
by Saharsa. It is the most easterly district of the State. Before 
States Rcoi'ganisation in India . Purnea was contiguous to 

East Pakistan. 

Purnea forms the north-eastern portion of the Bhagalpur 
Division, being situated between 20° 15' and 20*^ 85' nordr 
laiitude and between 87*^ 0' and 88°^ 32' east longitude. 

The population of the district as at the census of 1901 was 
18,74,794 and the population at the census of 1951 was 25,25,231, 
there being an increase of 6,50,437 people since 1901. The 
reasons for this heavy growth in the population are partly the 
influx of the displaced persons from the East Bengal (East 
Pakistan) and partly the changes in the geological conditions of 
the district, the changes in the beds of rivers Kosi and Kankai 
and the old beds now coming under cultivation and being inhabit- 
able. But as an effect of the transfer of six thanas frotn the district 
to West Bengal on the 1st November, 1956, as a result of the 
States -Reorganisation, viz., Karandighi, Kishanganj, Golpokhar, 
Islampur, Chopra and ThakurganJ, the population has decreased 
to 22,47,943, there being a transfer of 2,77,288 people. Details of 
the transfer of an area of 759 square miles are given later. 

The last District Gazetteer of Purnea district was published 
'in 1911 being compiled by Mr. L. S. S. O’Malley. In 1912 Bihar 
and Orissa were carved as a separate province out of the old 
Bengal Province, and Purnea became a district of the new 
provincial unit. The area mentioned in the old District Gazetteer 
I U RftT. 
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o£ 1911 was 4,994 square miles, but as an effect of the transfer of. 
759 square miles the present area of the district is 4,239 square 
miles. The slight difference may be ignored. 


Formation oe the Disraicr, 

Buchanan Hamilton, the; first fiistorio-geographer of India, 
visited Purnea in 1809-10 and has left us a good account of his 
travels. His memoirs were published by the .Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society in 1928 and form a good source book. Buchanan,, 
however, did not give details of local administration. 

' The district took its present form about 1813, when Malda 
district was first established. In 1869 a transfer was made to 
Bhagalpur of parts of Parganas Harawat and Dhaphar. 

A very rare book “Statistics of the Lower Provinces of Bengal, 
for 1868-69” printed at the Bengal Secretariat Press was published 
in 1872 as Board's Return no. 41 B. It will be interesting to take 
some facts and figures from this book in order to show some oi 
the features of Purnea district at that time. 


The boundaries according to this book of Purnea disfiitt 
were on the nofth by Subtree Morung and British Sikim, east by 
Rungpore, Dinagepore and Maldah, south by Ganges and West 
by Bhaugulporc. 


The most recent survey was Thakbust and Revenue from 
1840 to 1847 and the Ganges frontage was re-surveyed under 
Act IX of 1847 in 1856-57. The total area in square miles was 
as follows 


Waste 


Cultivated 

Culturable 

Unculturable 


3,811 

635 

742 


5,218 


The mileages of communications according to iliis Retutn 
were as follows 

\^ateT, R,ivers 660 mile$i Canal none, 1st class >road$ 100 
as against 634 milW of 2nd class roads. The mUeage 
of 3fd class roads was not ascertain^. Against Rail 
a nit return vm shown. 
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The course of the rivers Ganges . (Ganga) through this 
district was reported to be 56 miles, Kosi 104 miles, Kari Kosi 32 
miles, Mahananda and other tributaries about 336 miles. It was 
further mentioned that numerous small tributaries to the above 

rivers were in the aggregate of about 1,000 miles long. 

• 

Another important feature brought out in this book was the 
large number of marshes covering considerable areas in the 
district. The marshes were mentioned as : Bhandartal (500 
acres) , Baida Batee (100 acres) , Bhanga Sheikpore (300 acres) . 
Burbatta (uncertain) , Doorea (uncertain) , Darway (200 acres) , 
Kosrail (700 acres) , Mateeari (150 acres) , Pipra (2,000 acres) , 
Ramace (400 acres) , Shahbazpore (500 acres) . 

The area of the district according to .this book was 5,218 
square miles and the population 9,51,874 and the number of 
Judicial and Revenue subdivisions was 2. The chief towns with 
the populatidh were Puniea (11,108), Kishengunge (3,673), 
Raneegunge (population unknown) , Cusbah (unknown) . 

The number of villages was 4,908 and the density of popula- 
tion per square mile was 181. Out of the population of 9,51,874 
souls, agriculturists were 6,34,582 while non-agriculturists were 
3,17,291. The prevailing languages were reported to be Hindi 
and Urdu. The staple products were rite, jute, gram, barley, 
fowai, janna, wheat, mustard and tobacco. 

The inhabitants of Purneah were described as weak and 
devoid of stamina owing to the malarious climate. They were, 
nevertheless, prolific and rather indifferent to education not 
unusually litigious, well disposed to constituted authority, and 
remarkably well behaved. A particular mention was made that 
serious affrays were almost unknown. Details of Fiscal Survey 
given in this book will be treated elsewhere. 

It may be mentioned he-e that the total area assessed was 
32,21,760 out of which unirrigated area was 24,52,240, culturable 
4,06,400 and unculturable waste 4,74,880. The gross amount 
assessed was Rs. 12,35,138. The rate of assessment per acre on 
cultivation was 8 to 7 annas, on culturable land 2 to 12 annas and 
the fate J>er acre dn total area^ of settlement was rupee 1. 

The ne^t important authoritative source book is Hunter’s 
Statistical Report of this district published in 1877. According to 
Hunter the population of the district was 17,14,495 souls as 

j rj- 1- I . 


^ * The old stieltinge lUre retained in thit digest (P.C.R.C.). 
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ascertained by the census of 1872, and covered a total aiea.'as 
returned by the Boundary-Commissioner in 1875, of 4,957 scjuarc 
miles. According to the statistical return forwarded by the Collec- 
tor to the Board of Revenue in 1870-71, the total cultivated 
area of Purnea was estimated at 23,15,910 acres: tlie unciilthared 
area capable of cultivation at 2,85.440 acres, and the uncultivahle 
waste at 5,71,029 acres. 

The Final Report of the Survey and Settlement Opeiations 
in the district of Purnea (1901— 190H) gives ns a clear picture o1 
the district at the close ot the nineteenth ctnituiv. ’^1 he lollowing 
table reproduced from this Final Report ol the Sut\e\ and Settle- 
ment Operations gives the administrative divisions into which ti.e 
district was divided at the time of the last Settlement : — 


Subdivision. Thana. 

.\rea 

Inhabitants per 


(in S(j. miles) 

s(j. link 




Araria Forbesganj 

376 


Raniganj 

270 


.\iana 

431 

hi*’» 

Total of the subdivision 

1,077 

3SV 

Kishanganj Baliadvngauj 

39.3 


Islatnpur 

626 

425 

Rishatiganj 

327 

559 

Total o^ the subdivision 

1,346 

460 

Sadar Dhamvlaha 

520 

278 

Korha 

421 

260 

Puinea 

424 

368 

Kasha Amour 

279 

427 

Gopalpur 

323 

242 

Kadua 

365 

3G4 

Saifganj 

239 

411 

Total of the subdivision 

2,571 

326 

District total 

4,994 

375 
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Changes since the last Settlement. 

As the midstream of the river Gdnga is the inter-district 
boundary between^the district of Purnea on the one hand and 
Bhagalpur and Santhal Parganas, on the other, a number of 
villages in the Ganga Diara, to the south of the district, have been 
transferred from time to time, from one district to the other 
according as they came out on the right or left bank of the river. 

. In notification Tio. 671 1-1 1-J.R., dated the 26th June, 1930, 
the following villages were transferred from Manihari, Revenue 
Thana Katihar to P.-S. Sahcbganj, district Santhal Parganas 

Thana nos. 325 to 328, 334/2, 334/4, 334/5 334/6, 335 and 

341. 

In notification no. 10087-1 1-J. 8-33-R, ‘dated 30th October. 

1933, thana nos. 323 and 324 were transferred from Revenue 
Thana Katihjfr, P.-S. Manihari to P.-S. Pirpainti, Revenue Thana 
Colgong, district Ilhagalpur. 

‘I'hana no. 323]363 of Re\cnue Thana Katihar, P.-S. Manihari 
was transferred to P.-S. Sahebganj, district Santhal Parganas in 
Government notification no. 10087-1 1 -8-33-R, dated 30th 
October, 1933. Part of this village was re-transferred to P.-S. 
Manihari, Revenue Thana Katihar, district Purnea by notifica- 
ifion no. 7495-1 l-J-161-36, dated 20th Augfust, 1936. By the 
same notification thana no. 346 and pans of 345 and 341 were 
transferred to P.-S. Manihari, Revenue Thana Katihar, district 
Purnea. 

In notification no. 781-1 l-y-4/34-R.R., dated 20th June, 

1934, Gopalpur Diara Revenue Survey no. 5, and Maheshpur 
Diara Revenue Survey no. 6 have been transferred to P.-S. 
Manihari, Revenue Thana Katihar. 

In notification nos. 2093-1 1-J-153-R., and 10086-1 1-J-833-R., 
dated 25th February, 1932 i id 30th October. 1933, respectively 
villages bearing thana nos. 310 to 312 and 314 to 327 were 
transferred from Revenue Thana Korha, district Purnea, to 
Revenue Thana Colgong, district Bhagalpur. 

Transfer of a portion of the district to West Bengal. 

At the time of the partition of India in 1947, parts of the 
districts of Dinajpur and Jalpaiguri in the old Province of Bengal 
• were allotted to East Pakistan with the result that the new State 
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■ of West Bengal was severed i»ito two separate physical parts. The 
West Bengal Government pleaded for the transfer of the eastcfn- 
parts of the Purnca district to West Bengal >o that physical 
contiguity between the two pans of West Bengal might be estab- 
lished, and further, so that a'c least the whole length of the 
National Highway might lie entirely within the territories of West 
Bengal. 

The States Reorganisation Commission co^nsidered the claim 
of the West Bengal Government and recommended 

"Taking all relevant factors into consideration, we propose 
that 

(1) the poition of the Kishanganj subdivision which 
is to the east of the river Mahananda, and 

(2) a portion of the Gopalpur Revenue, thana (on- 
tiguous to the territory mentioned in (1) <nid 
extending down to the National Highway in. this 
thana 

should be transferred to West Bengal. 

The actual delimitation of the new boundary will have to 
be settled after a detailed survey. I'he details of thi>v 
transfer will have to be left, therefore, to the 
Government of India, acting in consultation with 
the State Governments concerned, but it should be 
ensured that control of the National Highway in the 
Gopalpur Revenue Thana is vested in the Govern- 
ment of West Bengal." 

It was, however, discovered soon, after the publicaticm of the 
report of the States Reorganisation Commission that their recom- 
mendation would neither establish contiguity between fthe tw’o 
parts of West Bengal, nor include the entire hightlay in the 
territory of West Bengal. The matter was again consideled afresh 
and it was decided that the new boundary line should Be demar- 
cated in the Gopalpur Thana and the Kishanganj subc^vision of 
the Purnea district entirely with reference to the Natiohal High- 
way so that the highway and the area through which it runs may 
be clearly transferred to West Bengal. An exception was made in 
respect of the Kishanganj town itself which was to remain in 
Bihar. Section 3 of the Bihar and West Bengal (Transfer of’ 
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Territories) Act, 1956 which lays down the manner in which this 
boundary shall be demarcaled, is reprodoced below 

“3. (1) As from the appointed day, there shall be added to 
the State ol West B^mgal the territories which on 
tlie 1st day of March, 1956, were comprised in— 

(a) that portion ot Kishanganj subdivision of Purnea 
dijtrict which lies to the east of the boundar> 
line demarcated in accordance with the provisions 
of sub-section (2) by an authority appointed in 
this behalf by the Central Government and that 
portion of Gopalpur Tirana of the said district 
which lies to the east or north, as the case may be, 
of the said boundary line; and 

(p) * * * * 

and the said territories shall thereafter cease to form part of the 
State of Bihar. 

(2) The boundary line referred to in sub-section (1) 
shall be so demarcated as to be generally two 
hundred yards to the west of the highway in 
Puinca district connecting Dalkola, Ivishanganj. 
and Chopra with Siliguti in Darjeeling district 
and two hundred yards to the south or south- 
west ol the highway in Purnea district connecting 
Dalkola and Katandighi with Raiganj in "West 
Dinajpur district : 

Provided that the boundary line shall be so demarcated as 
not to cut across any village or town : 

Provided further that from the point where the first 
mentioned highway meets the southern boundaTy 
of that Municipality the boundary line shall be the 
same as the boundary of the Municipality in the 
east.” 

hy A Gazette oj India notification no. 12j3j56 SR-1, dated 
tlie 7th September, 1956, Shri V. Vishwanathan, i. c;. s., was 
appointed Special Commissioner for demarcating the boundary 
line in accordance with the provisions of the Bihar and West 
Bengal {Transfer of Territories) Act, 1956. The Government of 
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Bihar deputed Shri T. P. Siugh, i. c. s., Commissioner o£ Bhagal- 
pur Division, Shri R. S.'Pande, i. a.s.. Joint Development Coni- 
missioner and Shri K. K. Mitra, i. a. s.. Director of Land Records 
and Surveys to assist the Specia,! Commissioner. Shri Vishwanathan 
completed the demarcation work and submitted his report to the 
Government of India on the 7ih October, 1956. 

The following statement reproduced from Shri Vishwana- 
than’s report shows the area and the populatipn o( the I‘urnca 
district transferred to West Bengal 


Serial Name of 
no. Revenue 
Thana. 

Name of No. of 

Police-Station, villages. 

Area in 
sq. milc.s. 

Population 

(in.-d 

Census). 

1 

2 

3 4 

5 t 

0 

1 

Islampur 

Thakinganj 12 

58 

1 1 357 



Chopia 129 

158 

52,999 



Islampur 123 

139 

51»,652 

2 

Kishanganj 

Kishanganj 28.5 

180 

66,81 a 



Goalpokhar 95 

73 

36,028 

3 

Gopalpur 

Karandiglii 269 

151 

47,492 



Total . 913 

759 

2,77,288 


The area was transferred, from the district of Ptnne.| to West 
Bengal with effect from 1st November, 1958. | 

As the demarcation wa.s done before the final publication of 
the records the maps prepared during the last i^itlcment 
continued to be the official maps. Shri Vishwanathan, t however, 
freely consulted the new maps prepared during the prcsciht Survey 
and found them extremely useful. An extract from paragraph 20 
of his report is reproduced below • “There have Ixien .some 
changes in the alignment of the road between Raiganj to DalkoLi 
and from Dalkola to Kishanganj. The changes in the alignment ' 
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wcit carefully checked nip with reference to the old \illage maps 
For a re<heck of these changes m alignment the new Survey 
maps were extremely useful, as though they are not yet official or 
authoritative, they represent the result of very careful and 
accuiate survey. These new drawinj^s ol village maps were parti 
cularly useful in checking up on the alignincnt on the neu road 
from Chopra to Chitalgahatta and to tht West Ikngal border 
iieai Sifigun ” 

CHANCES IN rur AllMINISTRAlIV > DIVISIONS SINCI 
IHF IASI SiriLFMI'Nr 

In notification no 5886 11 ] 15-R, dated the latli July, 
10 51, 92 villages bearing thana numbers 576, ^78, 38(» to 425, 449. 
450, 452 to 458, 460 to 473 and 493 to 511, of Revenue Thana 
(Toj'alpnr were transfeiied to Revenue 4 hana Kadvva and 
numbered 633 to 723 in that Revenue thana 

1 he Sadar subdivision was split up into two subdivisions, 
Kavihai with Revenue lhanas Katihai (Saitganj) , Korha, Gopal- 
pur and Kadwa, and Sadar with Revenue I lianas Purnea. 
Dhamdaha and Aninour 1 he nevs subdivision ol katihar created 
in notihcition no A/J1-1010/54-PG/24, dated 24th April 1951, 
staited Its separate existence from 1st May 1951 

1 he tiansfei of a jxirtion of the district to West Bengal undei* 
tfic Bihai and West Beng,il (liansfcrot Icrritoiies) Vet, 1956 
necessitated adjustments in the boimtliiics of a number ol police 
stations in kishanganj and katihar subdivisions I he revised 
jurisdiction of Thakurganj police station excluding the poilion of 
the police station transfeiied to West Bengal was notihcd m 
Government of Bihar, Political Department (Police Bianehi 
notification no I/P4-1083/56 PP— 6165, dited die 1st Noveinbci, 
1956 Police-station Islampui .was abolished and a new police 
station was created at Pothia in notification no 1/1*4 1081^ 56 PP/ 
6141, dated the 31st October, 1956, comprising the poitions ol 
the old police-stations Islampi* and Chopra left in the district 
The entire Gopalpur police station was translcrrcd to West 
Bengal The revised jurisdiction of the Kishanganj P -S was noti- 
fied in notification no. IJP4-1083[56-PP16163, dated the 1st 
November, 1956, with the portion ol the police station left in tiie 
dfstrict Police station Karandighi was abolished, and a new^ 
police-station was created at Baliampui, in notification no I]PT 
1082/56-PP-- 6143, dated the 31st October, 1956, comprising the 
Jiortion of old police-station Karandighi left in the district 
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Administrative Division of the District. 

The Administrative divisions into which the district is 
divided in 1957 are given in the table below 


Subdivision. Kevonue thana. 

Polnie-station. AreainSq. 

miles. 

Inhabitants 

total 

(1051). 

1 2 

3 • 

4 

5. 

Aiaria .. (1) Arana 

(») Arana 

231 

1,46,020 


{ii) Palasi 

H4 

49,061 

• 

{Hi) Sikti 

56 

31,801 


Total of the thana 

431 

2,26,682 

(2) Forbesganj 

• * (t) Forbesganj 

258 

1,15,724 


(»i) Narpatganj 

IIH 

.78*180 


Total of tho thana 

376 

1,93,904 

(3) Kaniganj 

. . Raniganj 

262 

1,16,814 


Total ofthothana 

252 

1,16.8M 


Total of the Subdivision 

1,059 

r.,37,600 

JCishangan j , , ( 1 ) Kishanganj 

Kiflhanganj 

01 

35,905 


Total of the thana 

61 

35,005 

(2) Bahadurganj 

(t) Bahadurganj 

2.66 

1,26,302 


(ii) Dighalbank 

111 f 

1 

34,223 


(iti) Terhagaoh 

33,642 


Total of tho thana 

438 T 

1,94.167 

(3) lalaxnpur 

. , (i) Pothia 

162 1 

62,167 


(it) Thakurgati) 

174 ! 

64,326 


Total of the thana 

326 

l,20,48r 


Total of tlie Subdiviaion 

828 

3,86.886, 
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Subdivision, 

Ke Venue than a. 

Area in ^'’q- 

Polico-station. miles. 

Inhabitants 

total 

(1961). 

1 

2 

.3 

4 

5 

Katibar 

.. (1) Katihar 

(i) Kalihar 

191 

1.47,731 



(li) Manihari 

16r> 

1,91,424 



Total of tbo thana 

356 

2,49,155 


(2) Korha 

. . (i) Korha 

223 

1,01,592 



{it) Barari 

198 

93,133 



Total of th»' lhana 

421 

1,94,725 


(3) Kodwa 

(/) Kodwa 

133 

76,045 



(a) 

134 

71,408 



{ixx) Azumnagar 

136 

72,584 



Total of the thana 

403 

4.14,762 


(i) Qopalpur 

Balrampur 

86 

32,689 



Total of the *hana 

86 

32,689 



Tot-^il of the Subdivision 1 ,266 

8,91,331 

Sadar 

(1) Purnen 

. . (t) Puriioa 

224 

1,18,278 



(ii) Ka5iba 

192 

49,601 



(fu) Khajanduhat 

66 

19,620 



Total of tho thana 

482 

1.87,499 


(2) Amnour 

. . (») Amnour . . 

175 

1,01,786 



(ti) Bftusi 

104 

64,640 



Total of the thana 

279 

1,66,426 


(3) Dhamdaha 

. . (i) Dhaindaha 

244 

1,33,042 



(tt) Rupaiili 

147 

1,02,492 



(«’»’) jDharhai*wa 

133 

95,386 



Total of tho thana 

624 

3,31,819 


Total of the Subdivision 

1,285 

6.85,744 



District total 

4,435 

24,71,230 
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Name of the DisTRrtrr. 

The name Purnea is a corrupt form of the old name 
Purania. In the old records we find this Puratiia name ol the 
district. This name as stated in the locality has been derived from 
the word ‘Purain’ which means the lotus, a local plant which is 
said to have grown thickly in the beds of river Kosi and Maha- 
nanda, where swamps and marshes have been formed. This deriva- 
tion has been ascertained by O’Malley also in the Old Gazetteer. 
Another derivation, which O’Malley points out is from the word, 
“Pur Aranya”, which means the “Abode of forests” and wliich 
O’Malley translates as “Absolute Forests” which is not correct. 
W, W. Hunter and Buchanan have mentioned the name of 
Purania. I'he name Purania has a tradition of at least a few centur- 
ies behind it. Under the Moghul rule the district was constituted 
of Sarkar Tajpur, east of the Mahananda and Sarkar Purania, 
west of the river. Tliere were two otlter Mahals oi^Sarkar Audan- 
bar and one Mahal of Sarkar Lakhnauti in the south, all these 
Sarkars belonging to Subah Bengal, and also live Mahals o( Sai kar 
Mongir (Monghyr) lying to the west of the Kosi, which fell in 
Subah Bihar. The northern strip on the border of Nepal formed 
then a part of the independent Kingdom of Morang. The old 
Kosi at that time formed the boundary between Suhah Bihar and 
Subah Bengal and continued to be the boundary, till the five 
Mahals of Sarkar Mongir (Monghyr) were annexed to Purttea.* 

Purnea at that time was a great military seat intdcr the rule 
of a Faujdar. As a Ironticr district, Purnea had always an extra 
administrative importance. Even in the early British days, Purnea 
was considered an important responsibility particidarly because 
this was on the border of Nepal. After the virtual failure of Capt. 
Kirpatrick's mission in Nepal to achieve anything substantial lor 
the improvement of the Anglo-Nepalese commercial .relation or 
for the settlement of the outstanding border disputes bjetween the 
two countries it was decided to send Maulavi Abdu| Qadir ol 
Benares to Nepal. The instructions given by Sir Joh&i Shore to 
Abdul Qadir, although not mentioned in the minute of the 
Govenior-General included the question of the adjustrfent of the 
boundary disputes between Purnea and Morung.* Qadir was 
asked to receive representation on this subject from die Rajah 
and to assure the Rajah that the Governor-General woujid give his 
most anxious consideration to the matter. 

^AnglchNepalese Relations by Dr. K. C. Chaudhury (1960), p. 78. 
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The district of Purnea did attain a certain amount of noto- 
riety because of the bad climate and betause criminals fioin 
Nepal and other border districts, often operated in this distiici 
In a similar manner the criminals* ol Purnea area also used to 
operate in Nepal and other distrkls. The Rajah's complaint 
in 171)5 was that robbers Irbm Purnea were olten making 
inroads into Morung, his dependVney. It was a common 
complaint of both that the predatory troups of Sa7i7iyasis 'were 
committing outrages on the inhabitants of tlie Company’s pro- 
vinces and in Morung. There were snips of practically no man’s 
lands in the borders of the Purnea district from early British uile 
and even till the twenties of this century these strips were notoii- 
ous lor the operations ol Shershabadia gangs. Gatig dacoities 
have been common in such areas. It is lor these reasons tliat the 
conu..m)l\ ([noted couplets got popular it\ implying that "il xoii 
want to court death, you need not take the poison— just go to 
Purnea and yem will meet your death”. The name of Purnea was 
a terror to many just as Morung in Ncjial is considered to be a 
penal area. Till late, any ollicer being [losted to Purnea considoied 
it a misfortune and took the transler as a punisiiment. I he climate 
and health of Purnea w'cre bad but thcie has been a great change 
since the Great EartlKprake ol 1934. But the allergy to Purnea 
particularly of the people ol tlie districts ol Chotanagpur and 
^uth Bihar has not yet fully licpiidated. 


Glology of Plirni.y Disirk.1 

Physical jeatures and Geological foi malions.— The district lies 
in the Gangetic Alluvial Plain. The country rises gently iKjilh- 
wards from Purnea, but south of the town it is flat. The older 
alluvium is lotind noith of Purnea where it (onsisi> ot coarse 
gravels and surlace kankai. • The newer alluxium composed ol 
silts, clays and line sands occurs to the south ol Purnea I he 
surface alluvium consists ot a deep bed of sand. 

The alluvium is supposed to have been derived trom the 
Himalayas to the north and deposited on a gradually or inter- 
mittently subsiding surface. 

In consequence of the flat gradient ol the country the rivers 
tfiat flow southwards tend to take pronounced meandering 
courses. The Kosi freciuently changes its course. In the valley ol 
the Kosi particularly, some ot the older alluvial suitacc has been 
removed and re-distributed down-stream. 
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Water-supply. —There is copious water-supply £roin .the 
streajiis and sinking tube-wells may be attended with success. 

Economics.— The district^ is very poor in mineral resources. 
Only kankar is available in the northern portion of the district 
and it may be used for burning lime and road metal. 

« 

Earthquake.— Yiwrin^ the Bihar-Ncpal Earthquake of lOo l, 
the district suffered very adversely. West ol the Purnca town there 
was a good lot of subsidence of land surface, fracturing in tfie 
alluvium through whiclv sand and water were ejected. Away from 
the town in the other directions the area experienced oblicpie 
shocks that could shatter buildings. Near Purnea the devastating 
movements were from east to west. 

The cause of the earthquake was supposed to be the sudden 
relief to strain set up by the upward movement of the couiilry 
north of a line containing Purnea and downward movement south 
of it. This line of strain extends to Motihari on the Cliamparaii 
district, through Sitamarhi in the Muzaffarpur district 

I'he epicentral tract of the earthquake wliere maximum 
damage was done was situated in the Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga 
districts.* 


Fau.na— Zoology. 

Purnca, from time immemorial has been known to be a 
paradise for the shikari. At one time there was an abundance of 
big game and birds for the shikari. About a century before herds 
of wild elephants were quite common damaging the paddy-fields 
of the district. The jungles of the Nepal Terai of Purnea border 
were their abode. 


Rhinos used to be shot in the district about half a century 
before. 7'he biggest rhino that stands stuffed in a standing position 
in the Museum of Calcutta was shot in Purnea clistric 
Shillingford, a well-known sportsman and Indieo-p 
Purnea. 


by Joe 
lanter of 


Tigers were quite common. Their usual haunts } were the 
Jungles on the banks of the big K.osi and the high-grass jungles in 

*lieference—The Economic Geology and Mineral Resources of Bihar Province 
by J. A. Dunn, Mem., G. S. Vol. 78, 1941. 

The Bihar-Nepd Earihguake of 1934— Mem., G.S.I., Vol. 73, ’ 
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the. tappus to the north of the district. Leopards are still common 
especially in the jungles in the Kishatiganj subdivision. 'Lhey 
occasionally carried off lambs and goats from the villages. 

Wolves and hyaenas were also al>undant. Wild buflaloes used 
to move about in herds in the northern part of the district, The 
last herds were in the Bhowa and Mohqnpur jungles to the south. 

Deer of various varieties were abundant on the banks of the 
different tributaries of the Kosi. The ordinary hog-deers tvere so 
very abundant that the famous shikmt Raja Kirtyanand .Sinha of 
Banaili Raj had remarked (1016) that one could get a huudicd 
hog-deer a day if he wished thougli it would be cruelty to shoot 
so many. Other types of deer like black-buck and spotted-deer 
(rheetal) were common. Pigs at one time we;:e abundant. 

Orocodilcs were found in almost all the rivers and stagnant 
pools of water ki Purnea district. Game birds were also plentiful 
Raja Kirtyanand Sinha in his book ‘Purnea a Shikar Land’ (1916) 
has ftbfccived; “Those generally met tvith can be easily classed 
under two different heads. 7’he first is the class that breeds iti the 
distiKt, and the other, tlie migratory class. Under the former 
come the black and the grey partridges, pea-lowls, the floricans. 
cotton and whistling teals, button (]uails, the blatk and white 
ibis, golden and red-breasted plovers, green and blue rock pigeons, 
bl^e-fowls and other common birds like curlews, etc. Among the 
migratory birds of the winter are the geese of tlie ttvo varieties 
(the l)ar-headcd and the gicy) , the ducks (pin-tail, spotted bill, 
inltcd pochard, grey and Brahmini) , the jack and the painted 
snipe, wagtails, cjuail. and ortolans. Ortolans come in at iijc 
beginning of March and stay here fetr a couple of months and go 
away as soon as the summer heat becomes unbearable to llicm. 
They are found in thousands, like .swarms ol locusts, on the high 
waste-land— the ‘maidan’— which is the prominent feature of the 
district. Though I have shot a lew Ameiican bl.ick geese too. I 
cannot say if they are birds tiiat arc generally found in the 
district’’. 

Another quotation from the satnc book will show what 
Purnea was as a shikar land before ; 'In short it would not be an 
exaggeration to say that Purnea is pre-eminently a .c/a/rcn-land— a 
land where one can get all sorts of game from a tiger down to a 
snipe, despite tlie fact that most of its vast jungle tracts have now 
been turned into luxuriant fields and orchaids'. An eminent 
writer in his work Tent Life in Tiger Land has said; ‘Purnea and 
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North Bhagalpur bordering oti the 'I'erai is admittedly ^yen 
in India a very sportsman’s paradise, and is probably, or was at all 
events, the best tiger-shooting ground in the world’. The observa- 
tion still holds good, as will 'be seen from what I have to say in the 
pages that follow.” 

This description of Purnea, a paradise for a shikari, however, 
does not hold true now. Most ol the jungles base now been 
cleared. The famous Bhowa and Mohanpur jungles where 30,yeais 
before wild buffaloes roamed about were the last to fall to the axe. 
The tall grass lands ha\c now been reclaimed. (3Av'ing to the 
vagaries of rainfall and climate many ol the water loggcil areas 
have become dry and some ha\e been reclaimed. Kcoiioniic 
pressure has been the incentive lor biinging cultivable waste lauds 
into reclamations. K liberal grant of gun luenses led to an indbcii- 
minate shooting which at times almost touched oil butt her) and 
birds are no longer attracted to the remains ol tht watei h»ggcd 
areas. The big games have almost disappeated .uid iliinos have 
not been seen in the course ol the last lour or live decades. 
Crocodiles and li/ards were so abundant at one tune that inait) 
people made a living out of shooting them. Crocodiles ate veiy 
scarce now. It may be mentioned here that the Raja Bahadur of 
Banaili had shot an animal' cross-breed ed between a h>acna and a 
leopard, 130 tigers and two rhinos. 

The reclamation of Kosi river which has been undertaken is 
the last knell of shikar in Purnea district. It cannot be expected 
now that in the hot months beginning with the advent ol spring 
different types of wild animals from Nopal Terai w'ould migrate 
towards the south. Tall waving grass and jungle shrubs, on the 
banks of the small streams of the Kosi tributaries, mentioned in 
“Purnea a Shikar Land” would no longer harbour wild animals. 
Raja Kirtyanand Sinha has rightly observed in his bcjuk that the 
river Kosi with its tributaries plays a very irnporUnt part in 
giving the district of Purnea the character of a shiaar |and. Those 
who are interested in knowing more of Purnea in her days of 
shikar would find interesting reading in Raja Kirtyamnd Sinha’s 
two books ‘Purnea a Shikar Land' (1916) and in Hills 

and Jungles (1934). There are also two other bonks one by 
J. Shillingford and the other by L. Duff, who was ortce Subdivi- 
sional Officer throwing interesting fight on the fauna and avifauna 
of Purnea district. In Hamilton's description of Hindustan it 
occurs: "The population seems in some places to be diminishing 
for the extreme timidity and listlessness of the people have in 
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some parts prevented them from being able to repel the encroach- 
ments of wild beasts”. ‘ 

. • 

J. Inglis (Maori) in Tent Life in Tiger Lands (1892) 
observes: “Purnea and North Bhagalpur bordering on the Terai 
is admittedly even in India a very sportsman paradise, and is 
probably or was at all events the best tiger shooting ground in the 
world”. 

Only one variety of deer, the hog deer is still found on the 
bai^ks ot the tributaries oi the Kosi, and the north of the district. 
Rirpui area used to be full of wild lile but it has now been cleared 
because of Kosi project and has been connected by loadwa^s 
Dozens ol motor vehicles now pass on these roads which used to be 
thick forests before. Pigs and wild pigs wcic available all ovci tlic 
distiicl Pig-sticking was a favouiite sport of the Turopcan 
planters. Even pigs arc getting scarce O’Malley mentions of the 
tree jungles, called Kalahals, where tigers were found in large 
numbers Sucl^ jungles were near the Kaliaganj fndigo Eactorv 
and also in diaia jungles along the Ganges In 1009 two isere 
shot at a place, seven miles from the Purnea town Man-eatets 
i\cte veiy raic even at the time of O’Malley and they aie extinct 
now Hyaenas have also become rate In 1934 a hyaena was 
shot in Kishanganj town by the Editor ol this Gazetteer. 

Jackal and loxes are still numcious. The number ol wild 
buffaloes had been estimated to be 2'>0 in the district by O’Malley, 
'^hq Bhauah jungles ol Raj Darbhanga had a number ol them 
With the clearing o) Bhauah jungle in the forties we have seen 
the last of wild buifaloes in Purnea district. Hares which were 
found in abundance on the high lands have declined owing to 
indiscriminate shooting and clearing of jungles and bushes 
Porcupines were veiy rarely met with when the last Gazetteer 
was compiled. They are not seen now. 

Avifauna. 

The district had a large variety of birds and the following 
classification can be made of them 

(а) Game and non-game (wild) birds. 

(б) Migratory and non-migratory birds. 

(c) Land and water birds. 

Game birds. 

The game birds may be migratory and non-migratory both. 
Among the non-migratory game birds are partridge (black and 
a 14 Bev. 
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marsh) , florican and the leek (lesser florican) , peafowl, several 
varieties of quail pigeon, plover, and others, the marsh partridge 
are turning rare and are expected to become extinct in course of 
next few years. Varieties of bittern are available. 

Water Birds. 

Teal and snipe visit the district in the cold season from the 
terai areas. The polton tfal, whistling teal, the duck and the 
spotted bill are the varieties of non-migratory water birds. Tlie 
pink-headed duck which was lound a few years back is extinct 
now. 

The abovementioned game and water birds make their nest.s 
in bushes on the ground. 'Fhe breeding of these birds is done 
generally before the rainy season in the flooded areas, but there 
cannot be any closed season for their breeding, and may breed 
even earlier. They must breed in such a manner so as to make 
their young ones able to fly before the floods. Mr. Johnson. a 
gentleman from Purnea mentioned to the Editor that he found 
eggs of Marsh partridge on the 26th February and the 7ih . of 
March. 

Geese and w'histling teal breed in old marshes and tanks, 
The black ibilis is also a migratory bird and is available all over 
the district. Among other migratory birds are Sams (demoiselle 
crane) , geese (fbur varieties) , curlew, ortolan, egrets ami storks 
in winter. They used to start pouring in the district IroiTi 
October and remained throughout the winter. Mr. O’Malley 
states that the Sarus is rare but demoiselle crane is abunriant. 
which announces its arrival in great flocks by trumpeting. They 
are .seldom shot. The varieties of duck were mallard, pintail, 
white eye and grey duck, tufted duck, pochard, spotted bill, 
Shoveller shag (teal), the blue wdng snipe fantail, jack and 
painter. The varieties of gee.se arc b,are headed, grey, gqose bukta 
and pink headed. The varieties of pigeons were blue, rock 
(smaller) and the bigger. Curlews were of three varietiel, viz,, the 
blue wing, grey and small grey. Quail did not arrive till iDeccmber 
and remained till the end of A^ril. Ortolan camel after the 
middle of March and were seen all over the district. these 

birds have declined now'. 

Parakeets were available in the north of Purnea ? town and 
wild peacocks on the south of the district. These birds cheated ’ a 
great nuisance to tire crop. The worst among the crop-eaters is 
the Kaitn (Galirtuh porphyriol) . This bird was celebrated for 
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iti^ beauty among the anpient Greeks. They were found on the 
low.lands and remained for the whole year in the district. These 
birds are still seen but not in that proper abundance. 

Another destructive bird is Kplang (common crane and 
Andrea Grus of Europe) . It remained in the district throughout 
the cold season. When heat increases, it retires to breed. The 
above crop-eaters attack the fields in the day time and harass the 
farmers very much who retire from the fields being heavily tire«l 
after, whole night walch of the field against the wild animals. One 
peculiar bird is called Galinule which moves unseen in the fields 
causing much damage to the crop. The Kalatitir or black partridge 
approaches very near the Fruncolin of Europe. The large partridge 
or Titir is an excellent bird for the table. Songka {anasacuta) , 
Dighongs and the Lalmunia (anasferina) are also very excellent 
on the table. The ortolan is very delicious ori *the table and is a 
passage bird. It fattens on the grass seeds, which grow in the hot 
season, and which season is the best for its game. Lady Impcy 
used to collect them. It approaches very near to Calandre Lark of 
Latltam. Buchanan has mentioned that the similarity between the 
Ortolan (Bageri) and the Calandre Lark is due to the tact that 
when the rainy season appears a few stragglers might be reaching 
Italy and the southern Europe, where it is found rarely. But 
there arc abundant marks by which the two birds can be distin 
guished, their habits and their uses being ijuite different and 
thtis it is improper to consider them belonging to the same 
species. Other excellent eaters are snipe, fiorican and golden 
plovers, but remained much neglected till the Europeans poured 
in the district. Herons are available in water which are of various 
types and the white herons have a fishy taste. Sparrows, parakeeu 
and mainas are eaten by the lower castes. 

Other Wild Birds. 

Among the other wild birds are vultures, eagles, kites, hawks, 
crows, found all over the district. Peacocks ai‘c found in the 
southern regions. Parrots and^inainav migrate from the term areas 
during the winter. These are not crop-eaters and do not cause 
much harm to the cultivators. 

A bird enthusiast has given a script in 1959 on the current 
bird life in Purnea. It mentions that jungle quail, Bageri, green 
pigeon, different varieties of doves (Indian ring, spotted, red 
turtle, rufous turtle and green dove) , Sky Lark. Bush Lark, Ashy 
Crowned Finch L^rk, different kinds of snipes, Kaim (Whistling 
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teal) , Ibis, Herons (White and Grey) , little Cormorant, Egret, 
Sarus cranes, Jakona, Large Pied Wagtail, River tern, 

Ringed Plover, Sput Ringed Plover, King-fisher, Swallow 
different kinds of ducks i^Adhinga, Dighock, Pintail, Surh/iah, 
Mukhta, Lalshar Chaita ) . 

The shrub, jungles and orchards harbour Koel, Papiha, King 
Crow, Black-headed and golden oriols, Bablers, Bulbul. Indian 
tree pie. Wood pecker. Crow Pheasant, Hornbills, Nilkantha, 
Baya, Barber crimson breasted and green. Cuckoo and Hoopoe. 
Nightjars are sometimes met in the roadside jungles, i he 
paradise fly catcher comes in the rainy season for nesting. VVJiitc 
spotted fan tailed fly catcher are also common. Var ious kinds of 
Mainas are found in Araria and Kishanganj subdivisions. Munui'; 
of different species are also found. Lalrnnnia is common in Kisiran- 
ganj subdivision. Fidda is found in southern portion of the district 
sitting on the telegraph wire. Yellow throated sparrow and 7'n'( 
are some times caught by the professional bird catt^rcr and sokl 
with Bageries. Large Indian Parakeet and green Parakeet make 
their nest in the holes of big Simal and Mango trees. In the minv 
season swarms of blossom headed parakeet and green parakeet are 
seen in corn fields. 


Magpai Robbin and Sun bird are among garden nesting 
species. Owls, Owlets, Vultures, Eagles are also found. 

This list may be compared with the list ol birds rccorclgd 
from the district of Purnea by various obseivers including 
Dr. Francis Buchanan Hamilton (1809-10) atid Dr. Jerdon 
(1860-64) . 


Jungle Crow {Corvus macrorhynchoi) , House Crow (Corvus 
Splendens ) , Treepie (Ciypsirina vagahunda) , Chestnut-bellied 
Nuthatch {Sitta castdnea) , Jungle Babbler (Turdoides somer- 
vilei) , Red-capped Babbler (Timalia piloata) , Red-v^nted Bul- 
bul (Pycnonotus cafer hengalensis) , Jerdon’s Bushchaf (Saxicola 
Jerdoni) , Barnes’s Bushchat {Oenanthe melanoleuca ^elanoleu- 
ca) , Himalayan Rubythroat {Luscinia pectoralis Pectoralis) 
Paradise Flycatcher {Terpsiphone paradisi) , Black-hesAed Shrike 
(Lanius schach tricolor) , Brown Shrike {Lanius criYfirt"'* ertsta- 
tus) , Rosy minivet {Pericrocottis roseus roseu^ , Black 
Drongo (Dicrurtis macrocerus) , Golden Oriole (Oriobb oriolus) , 
Black-headed Oriole {Oriolus xanthornui), Finsch'S Starling 
(Sturnus vulgaris poltaratzski') .Comsi^ Myna {Sturnus tnstls) , 
Black-throated Baya {Ploceua^^^^^X:^enghale'nsis) , House 
Sparrow {Passer dorriestic^^^^^^^it^ {Emberizm pusil- 
, Common Swallow (^umtdo rusticli)^(^f^rg€ Pied Wagtail 

^ 7 ' - 7 ^ 
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JlMotacilla madraspatensis) , short-toed Lark {Calendrella . 
brachydactyl'a) , Purple Sunbird {Nectarina asiatica) , Asiatic 
Cuckoo (Cuculus canorus telephonus) , Pipiha (Cueulus varius) , 
Pied Crested Cuckoo {Calamator Jacohinus) , Koel {Eudynaviis 
scolopaceus) , Crow-Pheasant {Centropus Sinensis) , Large Para- 
keet (Psittacula eupatrin) , Nilkant or Roller {Corcaias hengal- 
crisis) , Pied Kingfisher {Ceryle rudis) , Stork-billed Kingfisher 
[Pelargopsis capensis) , White breasted Kingfisher {Halcyon 
imyrnemis) , Grey Hombill {Tockus biros tr is) , House Swift 
{A pus affinis) , Franklin’s' Nightjar {Caprimulgus affinis) , Grass 
Owl {Tyto capensis) , Osprey {Pandion haliaetus) , PondicJierry 
Vulture {Torgos calvus) , White-backed Vulture {Pseudngyps 
bengatensis) , Pallas’s Fishing Eagle {tialiaelus leucoryphus) , 
Green Pigeon {Teeron phoenicoptera phoenicoptera) , Peafowl 
{Pm’.->rri$tata) , Red Jungle Fowl {Gallus ' gallus) , Red Spur 
Fowl (Galloperdix spadicea) , Blue-breasted Quail {Coturnix 
chinensis) , Orcy Qua'il (Coturnix coturnix), Black Partridge 
{Francolinus‘ francolinus) , Kyah or Swamp Partridge (Franco- 
linus’ gularis) , Grey Partridge (Francolinus pondicerianus) , 
Little Button Quail (Turnix Sylvatica) , Kora or Watercock 
(Gallicrex cinerea) , Purple Moorhen (Porphyrio Porphyria) , 
Coot (Fulica atra) , Bronze-winged Jacana {Metopidius indicus) , 
Pheasant-tailed Jacana (Hydroph sianus chirurgus) , Common 
Crane (Grus grus) , Sarus Crane (Grus Antigone) , Lesser Flori- 
ftin (Syphoetides indica) , Bengal Florican (Houharopsis benga- 
lensis) , Stone Plover (Burhinus oedicnernus) , Golden Plover 
(Pluvialis dominica) , Spur-winged Plover (Hoplopterus 
spinosus) , Yellow-wattled Lapwing (Lobipluvis malabarica) , 
Grey-headed lapwing (Micrisarcops cinereus) , Black-winged 
Stilt (Himantopus himantopus) , Avocet (Recunnroslra avoset- 
ta) , Common Sandpiper (Tringa hypoleucos) , Redshank 
(Tringa totanus) , Fantail Snipe (Gallinage GalUnage) , Little 
Cormorant (Phalacocorax ’pygmaeus) , White Ibis (Thres- 
hiornis aethipica) , White necked Stork (Dissoura epis- 
copus) , Adjutant Stork (Lehtopilos dubius) , Lesser Adjutant 
(Leptopilos javanicus) , Openbill (Anastomus oscitans) . Purple 
Heron (Ardea purpurea), Pond Heron (Ardeola grayii) , Night 
Heron (Nycticorax nycticorax) . European Bittern (Botaurus 
stellaris) , Pink-headed Duck (Rhodonessa caryophyllacea) , Grey 
Lag Goose (Anser anser) , Lesser White-fronted Goose (Anser 
erythropus) , Bar-headed Goose (Anser indicus) , Large Whistl- 
ing Teal (Dendrocygna bicolor) , ^'Widgeon (Anas penelope) , 
Common Teal (Ams crecca) , Pintail (Anas acuta), Garganey 
Teal (Anas querqnedula) , Shovell^ (Anas clypeata) , and 
Pochard (Aytka ferina) . 
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This list might be usefully supplemented by reference - to 
the Darbhanga and Monghyr lists in the volumes of the 
Gazetteers for those districts. 

Regarding game birds the following description occurs in 
the last District Gazetteer of Purnea by O’Malley published in 
1911 


“The game birds that breed in the district are peafowl, 
bittern, both lesser and greater florican, partridge 
(black and marsh) , cotton teal, whistling teal, 
pink-headed duck, button quail, black ibis, goggle 
and golden plover, green pigeons, blue fowl ami 
some waders. Peafowl are found in fair numbers in 
the ea.stern tracts bordering on Malda, and a few 
in the katahah near the Ganges diaras, wliilc 
bittern frequent the banks of marshes and swamps 
to the soutli of the district. The lessor florican or 
lik is rare, but is occasionally flushed on grass lands 
to the south. The greater florican and both varieties 
of partridge are seen in fair numbers; bags of half 
a dozen florican and of 1.5 or 20 brace of partridge 
in a day when beating for other game, are not 
unusual. Marsh partridge keep to the lower 
country and heavier cover to tlie east, south and 
west, but black partridge prefer high grass lands. 
Geese and whistling teal breed in old tanks and 
marshes. Pink-headed ducks are found in the south, 
but rarely. The black ibis also stays in the district, 
and stray pairs are to be seen in all parts. Besides 
the above, the sarus, demoiselle crane, geese (four 
varieties) , duck and teal (several varieties) , snipe, 
ibis (the spoon bill and white) , curlety, quail, 
ortolan, plovers, egrets and storks visit tl^ district 
in the season. These birds start coming m late in 
October and remain throughout the winirr, when 
they may be seen in all inundated parts! of the 
country. The sarus is rare, a few pairs onw being 
met with, but the demoiselle cranes comefin great 
flocks giving warning of their arrival by loud 
trumpeting. They arc seld^n shot, being Wry sh'^. 
Of geese there are four varieties, best known as the 
bare-headed, grey goose, nukta and pink-headed. 
Ducks include tW mallard, pintail, white eye, grey • 
duck, tufted duck, tufted pochard, spotted Kill, 
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shoveller, shag, etc., teal, tlie blue wing, etc., snipe, 
the pintail, fantail, jack, and painter; pigeons, a 
small variety like the blue rock and the bigger 
bird; and there are Ihree varieties ol curlew, die 
blue wing, grey and small grey. Quail do not 
arrive into the district till December, generally 
remaining till the end of April; they are really 
plentiful only in one year out of every five. Ortolan 
come in after the middle of March; for a couple of 
months or so, and in a good year, thousands are to 
be seen on high waste lands all over the district." 

But this description is no longer correct. Many of the species 

mentioned in O’Malley's description have disappeared. 

• 

In the last District Gazetteei of Puniea by O’Malley pub- 
lished in 1911 mention has been made of rhinoceros, tigers, leo- 
pards, buffaloes, hog-deer, antelope, nilgai and wild pigs. Leo- 
pards were (piite plentiful. Shikaris usctl to kill tigers in the tcuh 
by tKe following device:— "At two or three points near which it 
is probable that the tiger will pass, a split bamboo, with all the 
knots cut out, is placed on a rest about a foot and half from the 
ground, ^f’o the end directed towards the tiger’s path a strong 
bow is attached, the string of which, when bent, is fastened in a 
ijotch near the other end. In the hollow of the bamboo an arrow 
lies, which is made from some hard wood or old bamboo, w'ell 
sharpened and poisoned with the juice of a plant, belie\cd to be 
aconite. A long piece of firm cord is tied to the bow-string near 
the notch, and stretched forw'ard across the tiger’s path. As he 
comes along, he usually trips over the cord, thereby discharging 
the aiTow, which generally hits him just behind the shoulder. 
Tire wound is often so severe as to be of itself fatal, but it not 
the poison soon causes death. For the protection of wayfarers 
there is a guard-string called ciharmsut, i.e.. a cord stretched 
obliquely across the path at some distance from the bow. It is 
about four feet from the ground, so that the tiger can pass under 
it, but a cow or a man would strike against it.” O’Malley had 
particularly mentioned that leopards were “still fairly plentiful", 
nog-deer are the only deer now left in Purnea and that even 
nilgai has become very scarce. Pigp were fairly plentiful and 
bn^loes existed in small numbers. Mention was also made of 
porcupines, hares, foxes and jackals. 

Fish. 

Fish is an important item in the food of the district. I'he 
district is very rich in water resources and several varieties of fish 
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are found. O’Malley mentions of Biiari, Hilsn, Tengra, Batlixud, 
Mui, Kanchatti, Nnini, Kntla and Kalhan. Among these the most 
popular and plentifully found are Hilsa, Rohu, Katin and Bach- 
wa. Rohu is the most delicious of them. Varieties like Bhetki and 
Mullets have been considered as sea-fish by Buchanan. Hilsa, 
Bhetki and Mullets are found in the Ganga during the rainy 
season. Mirka, Kalabasa, Chutull and Phullie, several varieties of 
Carp and pike are mentioned to be found by- Buchanan. These 
are not very delicious and are not eaten by rich people. Bachwa 
runs up to two pounds in weight and takes a high fly. Kahai is 
another flying fish and is found mostly in ponds and ranks. Some- 
tanks and ponds arc owned by big zamindars where fishes arc 
preserved and grow to a larger size weighing up to 20 pounds. 
There arc other smaller varieties like Chilwa, Darwa and other 
cat-fish family as Sauri, Garni, etc., which arc eaten mostly by 
poor people. Purnea lobsters were once famous. Mggui is another 
mud-fish much prized by the people. Purnea Iiad a great name 
for the fish resources much of which has been exhausted b>* in- 
discriminate catch and export. Some peculiar varieties like very 
heavy bangai fish which looks like a monster is only available iti 
this district in Bihar. They are relished by Muhannnadans ami 
some particular caste-men. Any of them would weigh more than 
a maund and the mouth has got very sharp set of teeth. Fhesc 
fish thrive on dead bodies and refuse matters. 


Fishery in the district was very much neglected. The whole 
fish industry is, more or less, in the hands of the ignorant and 
poor fishermen who have no capital, no proper training and tfo 
improved implements and carry on the same indigenous method 
of fishing. 

.Their one idea is to catch fish regardless if their store is 
good or exhausted, without any idea of preser\ itig j;bcm and 
improving their breed. Another factor for the deterifcratiou of 
the fish is the water hyacinth known as Purple terror. There is 
a very large demand locally for fish but a considerable fxport is 
made every day. 


It may be mentioned here that there docs not appc;»r to tiave 
been any detailed study of fish and fisheries of Purnea district 
since Dr. F. Buchanan made a study during his engagement from 
1807 10.1813 for making a minute investigation into the history 
past and present, as well as the natural resources of the district, 
then under the Government of Bengal. Buchanan's script was 
published with an introductory note by Surgeon-Major Francis 
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Day, Inspector-General of Fisheries in India who had edited it. 
This was published as Volume XX of the Statistical Account of 
Bengal by W. W. Hunter. This w^nt of a study is unfortunate 
because in the meanwhile we have probably lost a large number 
of species of fish that Buchanan found in Purnea district. As a 
matter of fact, Buchanan has mentioned 134 varieties of fish in 
Purnea district. Some of the Indian names that he has mentioned 
do not appear to be current any longer or may have undergone 
changes in the nomenclature. 

Buchanan mentions that some fish u.sed to be dried in order 
to be exported to the mountaineers and among the people of the 
district; this sort of dried fish was not in request. On in\estigation 
it was found that the fexport of dried fish has totally stopped and 
pr'>C(.i ally no fish is dried now. Buchanan had further mentioned 
that the Kochs used to prepare balls called Stdal, by pounding 
the fish with vegetables. This also seems to have almost died out. 

• Regarding the fishermen Buchanan thought they were very 
skilfuf in catching fish, and chiefly procure them in ditches by 
making little banks across and throwing out the water. He ineit- 
tions; “The fishermen, so far as I saw. have none of the com- 
plicated machines used in Dinajpur and Rangpur, and a gieat 
many have neither nets nor boats, but in place of the tormei, use 
screens made of reeds, and never go to fish except in shallow 
water. There are none of the Ganrars, or people who fish with the 
harpoon; but some of the lower tribes of fisheimcu occasionally 
use a spear. Many of the natives fish with the rod for amusement. 
7’he rod and tackle are exceedingly coarse, and not at all fitted 
for showing dexterity in their use. Tlie fisher never uses an artifi- 
cial fly, nor does he tfrag his bail. It is suspended by a float, and 
he sits with the utmost patience, until a fish bites. He then drags 
out his prey by mere force, and, if it be small, makes it fly over 
his head, like our European boys catching minnows.” 

Buchanan went to the length of calculating the number of 
fishermen in the district which was estimated at about 14,000 
fishermen and many of them were boatmen, and only fish when 
they cannot procure a voyage. He mentions: “It is probable, how- 
ever, that each man, on an average, may catch fish to the value of 
eighteen rupees a year. They probably give at least to the value 
of one-third of the fish to the agents of the landlords. Some fish is 
exported. A little of this is dried, and is sent to Bhutan or Nepal, 
b.ut by far the greater part is sent lo Murshidabad, without any 
care taken to preserve it, farther than by using a quick conveyance. 
The kinds sent are chiefly the Rohu, Mrigal, and Chital.” 
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It is interesting to read in Buchanan’s Memoirs that “In the 
cold season some boats, of from 100 to 200 mauftds burthen, are 
half filled with water, and great quantities of small fish are put 
into them, and sent living to Calcutta. The fish are so thick that 
they are just kept wet, but the water is frequently renewed. The 
kinds are the Singi, Muuri, and Kahai, all small fishes very 
tenacious of life, and in much request with the natives, as 
supposed to possess restorative powers”. 

It may be mentioned that in place of fish being exported in 
boats half filled with water, it is now exported in ice-packed boxes 
to various destinations. 


Crocodiles. 

There are two varieties of it, the long nosed fish eating is 
called the Garial and the man-eating large sized is called liie 
Magur. The Garial is found mostly in fast running water channels 
and rivers such as Kosi, Panar, Parwan, Mahananda and Kapkai. 
The Magur is found in the abovementioned rivers as well in the 
sluggish and slow rivers like the Lowrati. Both the varieties lay 
eggs, each batch numbering about 20. The female one buries these 
eggs in sand to be hatched out by the heat of the sun. Mr. 
O’Malley noted that cattle and ponies and even unwarry people 
were carried off by tliese Magurs. They were shot in a lajge 
number by local sportsman and in the decade from 1930 to 1940 
there was a big business in crocodile skin from Purnea. 
Indiscriminate sliooting for business has brought in a very 
perceptible decline in the number of crocodiles in the district. 

Insects. 

Insects in Purnea district are plentiful and r>f several 
varieties. 

The ball-rolling scarab or the Bhumrah is a veryimteresting 
beetle to watch. While busy rolling his ball of mud, iil which the 
famale one has laid her eggs, they help each other, to ifcll the ball 
into a shallow hole which they prepare for its reception. They 
push their balls in with their rear legs while they walkfbackwards. 
The male beetle is just like a miniature rhinoceros. 

The- praying-mantis is allied to the grass-hopper ^mily and 
two varieties of « are found. One is shaf^d just like a dried twig 
of a tree* and is brown in colour, the other has its wings formed 
like a grc«n leaf. They derive their name by the attitude they 
take. It is an attitude of defence and they can defend their eyes 
from the attacks eff their foes. 
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Crickets and grass-hoppers are very great noise makers. If 
one listens to their noise which they make in the evening, one is 
apt to notice that there is a .definite relation between 
tlieir performance and the temperature. If it is a hot evening these 
little musicians of nature will be.more noisy while in a cold and 
dull evening their excursion is much slower. The so-calleil chirj}- 
ing of these insects results from rubbing together of the wing 
covers and has nothing to do with legs. 

Flies. 

Among the family of flies are the bees (honey) , ordinary, 
house flies and other singing varieties of flics which annoy tattle 
very much. The ordinary flies are regarded as pestilential crea- 
tures. They are polluters of food, carriers oj infections and a 
standing menace to the health of men and animals. 

Rees. 

The bees arc well termed the busy bees. Fruit growers and 
gardeners owe much to these busy bees. Bees caiTy the pollen from 
one flower to another. The supply of wax and honey to mankind 
is a very great product that they make. Two r arieties of honey 
bees are available in the district. The best known is the daik 
brown bee. The other is a small variety, a little bigger than the 
house fly, but very similar to the latter. This bee usually has its 
hive in holes of trees or mud walls. The hoticy produced by this 
bee is considered by some people to be superior in flavour to the 
honey produced by the larger variety. 

Crawling Insects. 

Centipedes (Gozt/rs) and Gangonrs are the usual varieties of 
the crawling insects, found in the distrut. Centipedes are 
poisonous insects and cause swelling when they creep on human 
body. These are found mostly at damp and ilirty places. Their 
colour is red and a centipede is said to have hundreds of legs. 
The Gangoar is another variety of crawling insects and is found 
mostly at damp and muddy pla».fs. It breeds in thousands, atid 
has hundreds of legs. Its colour is also red, but it is not poisonous 
like the centipedes. It is a very timid creature and when touched 
rolls in the size of a rupee. Both centipedes and Gangoan are 
from an inch to four inches long. 

, Scorpions are also seen in the district particularly in damp 
places and jungles. 

Ants. 

There are several varieties of ants, starting Trom the ordinary 
house ant to the large black ant, the black and red tree ant, the 
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white ant and the green large sized ants. The red and black, tree 
ants live mostly on Sal and mango trees. The white ants destroy 
most of the ordinary timber JLtccs except teak, and attack the roots 
of living plants. These ants make tunnels and galleries in home- 
steads and fields and thus do a great damage to the crop. There is 
a local belief among the folk people that when ants come out in a 
chain, they announce the rain. The author has iiimself experi- 
mented the truth in this saying. 

Reptiles. 

There are several varieties of snakes, both poisonous and non- 
poisonous. Among the poisonous snakes the Cobra is well known 
and is seen all over, the district. The water Cobra, whicli the folk 
people call as ‘Paniah Deraf is more poisonous than the Cobra, 
and reaches the length of eight feet and more. The Knrait or black 
Cobra is found all over the district, but mostly m the monsoon 
forests. This is the most poisonous snake. Another variety of 
Karait (Bahira) is said to be non-poisonous. It is brown in colour 
and has yellow bands down its body and is very slow and sluggish. 
The Russel viper is also seen. It is a venomous snake, but its 
poison takes a long time to affect. Pythons are also seen and 
usually inhabit in well-wooded mango groves, some of them being 
very long, but the average length being 8—12 feet 

Lizards. 

Can be seen very commonly on the w’alls of the houses. There 
are two varieties of it— the Iguana and the Monitor Lizard. 'I’he 
Iguana was fairly common in the district, till it was discovered 
that their skins had a market value. For some time there was a 
brisk trade in lizard skin and they -are now scarce. One. was shot by 
F. Buchanan and was d'fi" long and the skin had b^en kept in 
Calcutta Museum. Its colour was dark brown and its head was just 
like a house lizard. The long tailed garden lizard is viry common 
in the district, and is very useful for the gardens as at feeds on 
small insects which cause harm to the plants and flowars. 

Flora of Puknea Town. 

The flora of the town of Purnea is made up of trees, shrubs, 
and grasses. Some of the indigenous trees are— 

(1) The Cotton Tree— This tree when full grown is a 
large tree, and has big blood-red flowers. It is usually 
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in full bloom in April, a cotton tree in full llowcr; 
against a background of green of other trees, is 
really a beautiful sight; and when there is a group 
of them, all clustered together the sight is very 
pleasing to the eye. 

(2) The Inimosa, which k the Indian Babool; it has a 

yellow small pomp-pomp flower; there is another 
variety, which is a shrub and has a paJe mauve 
flower.* 

(3) The Indian Labnrtium (Amaltas) is another \ciy 

attractive flowering tree with its fesuxins of small 
yellow flowers. 

(4) I'hc Poinciana known to the people as the “Gtjid 

Mohur dVec” is very pretty when in flowers; it has 
v^'ry brittle branches, and usually sufiers badly from 
the April and May stoims. 

(5) The Lagerstorocmia or Grape flower is a large tree. 

with very dark green leaves; it usually flowers in 
April, and has bunches of dark mauve lloweis. 

(6) The Chandan or Sandal wood tree, which usually 
flowers in March, and again in October; its 
blossoms have a very pungent scent; with an 
aromatic suggestion of health, also like that of a 
pine tree. 

' Amongst the shrubs the most known and seen in most gardens 
of the town are the Quisqualis, and all the various kinds of 
gardens, Hibisous, Jasminums, Queen of the night (Hus-ne - 
Hena) , Poinsettias. During the. cold w^eather season, from October 
to March, most flower lovers have their gardens gay with winter 
annuals; but these are mostly imported seed, ajtd not indigenous 
to the district. 

A factor which is largely responsible for the deterioration of 
fish in the rivers and Jheels is tlie water Hyacinth, or as it is com- 
monly known “The purple terror”. A look down below the 
Captain bridge shows how water is clogged with this pest; with the 
result, that no fish can live. It is no exaggeration to say that in the 
district rivers, the fish supply, has decreased 60 per cent in the last 
25 years because of water hyacinth menace. 
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The Climate of Purnea District, 

The district has a generally humid climate. The cold season 
commences in November and lasts till February. March, April and 
May and the early part of June may be termed the hot season 
which is followed by the monsoon season lasting till September. 
October is a transitional month. - 

'• ti 

Rainfall. 

The district has a network of ten rainguage stations with 
records extending in some cases to 70 years. The statements of the 
rainfall at the individual stations and over tlte district as a whole 
are given in Tables 1 and 2. The average annual rainfall over 
the district is 1,630..^ mm (64 18") . riic rainlall generally 
increases from the south-west to the north-east. About 82 per cent 
of the annual total of rainfall is received during the monsoon 
months June to September. The variation from year to year of 
the rainfall is not large. During the fifty-year period 1901 to 1.950, 
the highest annual total amounting to 1.^9 per cent of the norrnal 
was in 1916. The year 1908 was one with the lowest rainfall which 
w'as only 51 per cent of the normal. In this fifty-year jxrriod rain- 
fall less than 80 per cent of the normal occurred only in four years 
and none of them consecutively. But at some of the individual 
stations consecutive two years of low rainlall have been e.xperieitc- 
ed. Gondwai*a (korha) had rainfall less than 80 per cent of the 
normal on six consecutive years during 1901 to 19()6. It will be 
seen from Table 2 that in .'12 years out of fifty the annual rainfall 
of the district wras betw'een 1,400 and 1,900 mm. 

The highest rainfall in 24 hours which fell at any station in 
the district was 486.7 mm (19.16") at Purnea on September 14, 
1879. 

T emperature. 

f 

Meteorological data are available for Purnea observatory for 
a long period of years. The data of this station may f e taken to 
be representative of the conditions in the district. The k old season 
starts in November when both day and night temper^ures drop 
rapidly. January is the colde.st month with the mean diily mini- 
mum temperature at 8.8® C (47.8® F> and the mean daily maxi- 
mum at 23.8® C (74.8® P) . In association with cold waves the 
minimum temperatures may sometime.5 go down to within two 
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degrees of the freezing point of water. From March temperatures 
rise and April is the hottest month of the year. Maximum 
temperature in this month and in May sometimes reaches 43.5° C 
( 110.3° F’ ). With the onset of the mdirsoon early in June day 
temperatures drop slightly but the night temperatures continue to 
be high. After September the night temperatures decrease more 
rapidly than the day temperature^. 


Humidity. 

• 

. Except in the first half of the summer season humidities are 
generally above 70 per cent. In the winter afternoons humidities 
are lower. The summer season is comparatively drier especially 
in the afternoons. 


Cloudiness. 

During the summer and winter months skies are generally 
clear or lightly clouded. In May cloudiness increases. In the 
monsoon season skies are heavily clouded or overcast. 

Winds. 

Winds are generally lighf except in the prennonsoon months 
of y^pril and May and in the monsoon months when they 
strengthen a little. From May to September winds blow from 
directions between north-cast ajid .south-east. In October and 
November they are variable and light. In other months they arc 
maiply south-westerly or westerly. 


Special Weather Phenomena. 

Storms and depressions whith originate in the Bay of Bengal 
especially those in the late monsoon and the post monsoon ]x*riod 
affect the district and cause heavy rain and strong winds. Thundcr- 
stonns can occur in all the months but the frequency is higher in 
the monsoon months, and rather rare in the winter months. The 
pre-mojisoon tbunderstonns are violent. Occasional fogs appear in 
the winter season. 

Tables 3, 4 and 5 give the temperature and humidity, mean 
wind speed and frequency of special weather phenomena 
respectively for Purnea. 
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b 11.9 

3.7 

0.6 

0.2 

71.1 





a 286 8 

•8}^ 9 

7.6 

2.3 

1433.1 

219 

39 

467.4 

1898, September 15. 






(1945) 

(1923) 



6 9,7 

3.2 

0.3 

01 

60.0 





a 256.3 

92.7 

11.4 

2.8 

1337.6 

163 

42 

243.8 

1899,Jiily 13. 






(1913) 

(1923) 



b 9.8 

2.9 

0.4 

0.2 

56.8 





0 247.4 

74.4 

3.8 

1.8 

1535.8 

142 


342.9 

1934, July 26. 

• 





(1910) 

(190i: 



6 9.8 

2.5 

03 

0.1 

64.2 





a 359.4 

69.9 

5.1 

1.8 

1926.6 

148 

62 

272.3 

1934 July 25. 






(1938) 

(1930) 



6 13.6 

3.4 

0.4 

0,1 

80.5 





a 264.4 

94.0 

11.2 

2.8 

1369.5 

141 

58 

254.0 

1933 Sc<pt«iaber 17. 






(1946) 

(1023) 



6 10.6 

3,4 

0.4 

0.2 

62.5 





a 242.1 

117.6 

6.9 

1.6 

1309,4 

136 

73 

214.4 

1936,Oow>ber 6. 






(1939) 

(1940) 



6 10.2 

3.5 

0.3 

0.2 

63.2 





a 208.6 

73.7 

6.6 

0.5 

2027.4 

142 

44 

260.3 

1892 July 8. 






(1j27) 

(1908) 



6 10.6 

2.3 

0.3 

0.1 

70.8 





a 286.9 

88.3 

8.1 

2.2 

1630.3 

139 

51 








(1916) 

(1908) 



b 11.0 

3.2 

0.4 

0.1 

68.1 






•Years given in brackets. 
tBased on all available data up to 19^6. 


U Bey. 
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TABLE 2. 

Erequonoy of annual rainfall in tlie district, 
(Data 1901—1950). 


Rang© in mm. No, of years. Kango in mm. No. of years. 


801— 900 . . 

1 

1001—1700 

9 

901—1000 . . 

0 

1701—1800 

7 

1001—1100 .. 

0 

1801-1900 

5 

1101—1200 .. 

1 

1901 -2000 

5 

1201—1300 . . 

2 

2001—2100 

J 

1301—1400 

4 

2101—2200 

3 

1401—1500 . . 

0 

2201—2300 

1 

1501—1000 . . 

5 

t 



TABLE 3. 

Normals of temperature and relative humidity (runira). 


Mean 

daily 

Month, maximum 
tempera- 
ture. 


Moan 

daily 

muiunum 

tempera- 

ture. 


Highest maximum 
ever recorded. 


Relative tumidity 

Lowest muhtnum — 

ever recorded. 0830 1730. 



oC 

oC 

oC 

Date. 

oC 

Date. 


/o 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 


7 

8 

9 

January 

23.8 

8,8 

28.9 

1902, vJatiuary 31 

1.7 

1965, January 1 

85 

00 

February 

26.1 

10.9 

34.4 

1890, Fobradry28 

1.7 

J 891, February 8 

76 

48 

March 

31.9 

15.3 

40.0 

1941, March 20 

6.7 

1927,fMaroh 2 

00 

35 

April 

35,5 

20.7 

43.3 

1891, April 16 

11.7 

1906, 

April 5 

00 

38 

May 

34.S 

23.0 

43.9 

1916, May 27 

15.G 

1885, 

May 0 

72 

69 

Juno 

33.0 

25.3 

42.8 

1956, June 3 

17.8 

1906, 

June 6 

82 

75 

July 

32.1 

25.9 

36.7 

1942, July 9 

21.1 

1921, 

July 19 

85 

80 

August , , 

31.7 

25.8 

37.2 

1967, August 21 

21.7 

1909.1 

August 31 

80 

82 

September 

31.8 

25.3 

37.2 

1923 Sep. 28 

19.4 

1899J 

Sop. 28 

84 

82 

October . . 

31.1 

21.6 

35.6 

1957, Oct. 8 

10.0 

ISOlJ 

Oct. 31 

80 

76 

Norotnber 

284 

14.8 

32.8 

1967, Nov. 4 

7.2 

1888, 

Nov. 21 

81 

71 

December 

24.8 

9.B 

30.6 

1953» Deo. 3 

3.3 

1883. 

Dec. 21 

86 

68 

Annual . . 

30.4 

19.0 






78 

04 


•Hours I.S.T. 
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, • TABLE 4. 

Moan wind apoed in Kn/hr (Pumoa). 


fc* 

s 

s 

l-s 

• 

February. 

March. 

April. 

S' 

Juno. 

July. 

August. 

September, 

October. 

u 

1 

o 

December. 

Annual. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

2,4 

3.5 

4.7 

5.8 

6.8 

6.1 

4.3 

3.9 

3.2 

2.3 

1.6 

1.8 

3.7 


TABLE 6. 

Speoial weather phenomena (Pumea). 


Mean no. 
days with- 

1 

c 

c 

4 

February. 

March. 

a 

May. 

June. 

July. 

00 

1 

< 

u 

o 

Xi 

B 

o 

1 

October. 

November. 

1 

December. 

Annual. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Thuiidor 

0.1 

L3 

1.4 

2.8 

5,6 

9,7 

9.0 

12.4 

11.8 

2.1 

0.1 

0.2 

56.5 

Hall . . 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Duststorm 0.0 

0.0 

0.1 

0,0 

0.2 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.3 

Squall . . 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0,0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Fog . . 

0.3 

0,4 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0* 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.1 

0.5 

0.1 

1.4 


Natural Divisions. 

Purnea district is constituted of four subdivisions, namely, 
Sadar, Araria, Kishanganj and Katihar. 

. The district had been taken to be divided diagonally into two 
natural divisions from the north-west to the south-east corner by 
Mr. O’Malley, the first lying in the beds of river Kosi, and its 
tributaries, the other lying in the beds of rivers Ganga, Mahanan- 
da, Parwan and others. But as now tlie course of river Kosi has 
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shifted westwards and touches nearly the. border of Saharsa district 
this two-fold division diagonally does not apply. A broad three- 
fold division may be thought of, the first lying in the old beds of 
river Kosi and on the west of tlie river, the next being on the east 
of river Kosi, the bed of riveV Ganga in the south-east and the beds 
of rivers Mahananda and Parwan and their tributaries, the third 
part being a small hilly tract lying on the north on the border of 
Nepal. 

The western division is still a sandy grass land full of dead 
channels of river Kosi, and huge tracts of sandy uplands. There 
is no cultivation and a very little vegetation here and there ' of 
sandy tall grasses along the banks of rivers Saura and Karakeri. 
On die north and west of Pumea town there are vast stretches of 
pasturage opening out into fine grassy stretches called “raninas”. 
Some of these are now being utilized for construction of houses. 

The second part is formed of soft clayey soil alotig the rivers 
Ganga and Mahananda in the south and cast and*hard clayey soil 
along the banks of the Mahananda and the Ganga. dliis disision 
is extremely cultivable, full with fertilising deposits and tfie *011161 
products are rice, sugarcane, cereals. Wheat of a lair tpiality is 
produced in Paigana Dharampur. Along the Ganga there is very 
little vegetation but the newly formed Chars of alluvial islands, 
formed after inundation are covered witli tall and coarse grass. 
They were once the abode of wild animals. Many of these Chats 
have now come under cultivation. On the north along the Malia- 
nanda are marshes, swamps and ditches which are never fully dry, 
where grow abundance of wild lotus and lilies. 

This part is full with streams and streamlets by means of 
which every part of this tract is accessible during the floods. 

The hilly part on the north or the terai area is composed of 
alluvial soil of hard clay rich in cultivation. The Chotapahar is a 
small hill of nodular limestone. This area falls on the njiouths of 
rivers Mahananda, Parwan, Kankai and Kosi, where the beds are 
not wide and the rivers though very deep are not navimble as the 
current flows very fast. On the uplands in the NepaS are forests 
which are the abodes of wild animals like tigers, bears, hear, wild 
buffaloes and elephants. There have been occasional vifits of these 
wild animals to Purnea district. 

Configuration and Soil. 

The district lies mostly in the Gangetic plains, so it has most 
of the features characteristic of a submontane alluvial tract. There 
is a hilly tract on the north with a small hill of calcareous belt, 
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Called Chotapahar near Manihari. It has a slope from the north 
to the south, and is traversed by a number of rivers and their 
tributaries, streams and streamlets, and is divided nearly in two 
equal parts from north to south by the old beds of river Kosi, 
otherwise the district is a dead level, with huge tracts of sandy beds 
in the west made by river Kosi, and marshes and dried up jlieels 
and streamlets of a fine alluvial clayey Soil in the east in the beds 
of rivers Ganga, Mahananda, Parwan and their tributaries. The 
soils'vary from sandy loam to heavy clays. North of the district is 
a Strip of land of clayey soil. The areas lying between Jalalgarh, 
Araria and Forbesganj are of sand deposits with hardly II" to 0" 
surface soil. They are not fertile and have little or no cultivation. 
West of Purnea in Dhamdaha there are sandy loam on uplands 
and clayey loam on lowlands and along the Ganga and Mahananda 
flooded arras in Chausa, Manihari, Barsoi and Mainagarh are 
clayey loam of fine alluvial tracts, which are very fertile. 

Geological Formation. 

Tfie district is composed of alluvial soil, partly old and partly 
new. The old alluvium is found in the north of the district, where 
it consists of coarse gravels and surface Kankars (stone dust) . The 
new alluvium is available in the south of the district and is com- 
posed ol silt, clay and fine sand. In the middle of the district in the 
beds of rivers Kosi and Kankai are sandy ujjiands with a deep 
layer of sand 3—5 feet deep. The alluvial soil is supposed to be 
brought by the Ganga and its tributaries from the Himalayas, and 
is very rich with fertilising elements. During the earthquake of 
1934 the district was badly affected and there were cracks in the 
earth out of which spread sand and water. The shock was the 
heaviest near the town of Purnea. A lot of sand had been thrown 
up the beds of rivers and wells but the configuration of tlie 
district was not permanently affected. 

Mines ano Minerals. 

The district has no specific mines and minerals. There is a 
nodular limestone belt at a detached hill near Manihari calletl 
Chotapahar. 

Francis Buchanan in his visit in the first part of the 19th 
century has left some remarks about mines and minerals. He 
observes— 

"The only rock in the country that has bceti discovered is 
in a small detached hill at Manihari, where a 
calcareous mass reaches the surface and is of pretty 
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considerable dimensions. I tan perceive nothing in 
it like Strata, and in different parts it is of very 
various appearances. It is what Wallerius calls an 
aggregate rock, .that is, it would seem as if composed 
of many small pebbles or nodules united by a 
common cement. On the surface many of the 
nodules are half-detached, I shall not say positively 
whether from the cement having been worn away, 
or from not yet having been completed; but, the 
former is the most probable, as the surface is also 
penetrated by many holes, as if worm eaten. In the 
cement there are also many veins, so that a broken 
surface of it has much the appearance of porphyry. 
The nodules are sometimes rounded at the comers, 
as if Water-worn; at others they arc very irregular in 
their shape, and a few are angular, like felspar. The 
stone contains some small cavities, /he insides of 
which, although uneven, are enamelled, as if they 
had been in fusion. The most common colour* of 
the ground or cement is a pale brick red; but it is 
sometimes white, in which case the stone is always 
much softer. The colours of the nodules arc very 
various, white*, iron black, the same mixed with red, 
achre yellow, brownish red and drab. In general 
the nature both of the cement and nodules secin» to 
be nearly the same. The internal surface of the stone 
is dull, with a few shining points irregularly 
scattered. It feels dry. The external surface is 
rough with protuberant nodules, and full of cylin- 
drical perforations. 'I’he fracture is compact, some- 
times a little inclining to conchoidal. The structure 
is solid, the fragments indeterminate and sharp. It is 
everywhere opaque. ' It is readily scratcjied with a 
knife, the powder being of the same colOTjir with the 
part scratched. It Ls tough. It effervesces^ strongly 
with nitric acid, which although it reduce the whole 
to powder, dissolves only a part, probabl}! about a 
half. The strongest heat that I could gi^e it with a 
small charcoal fire, continued for two days, did not 
reduce it to lime. It indeed became white, attracted 
water with a strong effervescence and a hissing noise, 
and rent into many fragments; but it did not fall to 
pieces, the quantity of other matter retaining the 
lime." 
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, • There is no mineral spring in the district. Within 15 cubits 
water is normally struck and there are wells where water is avail- 
able within 5—10 cubits. At Manihari water is available at the 
depth of 10—15 cubits. * 

During the floods every year.the Kosi bring with it a large 
quantity of sand and Kankar and leaves them raising the bed and 
changing its course consequently. In the valley of this rher some 
of the older alluvial sftrfaces have been removed and re-distnbutcd 
downwards. 

In the extreme north, where there are mainly hill-stream, the 
floods do not leave much sand or silt as their course is very narrow 
But on coming to the plains the rivers become wider though not 
ver^' deep Such rivers are the Kosi, Mahananda and Kankai but 
their banks are not very high There is a slope from the north to 
the south. The flope as has been pointed out by O’Malley is nearly 
doubled as one goes further northwards of Purnea town This is 
due to* the Kankar clay of the older alluvium being in juxta- 
position to the sands and silts of the newer alluvium and this 
elevation may even be visualised. 

Due to the shifting of the Kosi, the whole area lying to the 
w’cst of Purnea town, up to the border, has been coseretl with sand 
and not fit for good cultivation unless hea\ily manured Islainpur 
portion of which has now gone to West Bengal is now full of sandy 
tracts due to the change in the course of tne river. The Araria area 
is losing the top-soil cvei^ year due to erosion by wind. 

Vegetation.* 

Purnea, like the rest of North Bihar, is a low-lying plain (125 
feet above sea le\cl) lying betw'een the Himalayas in the nortn 
and the elevated limestone belt along the bank of the Ganga on 
the south. On the west, the disiuct is intersected by numerous old 
beds of the Kosi river, while to the east, there is a network of 
stagnant swamps and dried up channels which mark the foi mcr 
courses of the tributaries of the Ganga. The old beds prescrv c to 
some extent the appearance of a river, but they are much broken 
by diverging, tt uniting and interlacing channels. Duiing the 
rains they get the local drainage as also some spill of the Kosi and 

' *Pfof J, G. Snvastava, now of Tslational Botanical Gaidens of Lucl^now earned 
out some field investigations and this section is Jlarge]> based on them 
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Other rivers. There being^ no high banks to them, and their 
passag-es being choked up with water-weeds, these channels always 
overflow and inundate largCk areas of low-lying lands which thus 
turn into marshes and swamps. 

The Kosi usually brings on enormous amount of rocks, boul- 
ders, sand and silt which get deposited in the bed of the river as 
the velocity of water is reduced. The accumulation natprally 
elevates the bed of the river and in some places forms alluvial fans. 
When the bed is elevated, the river is at liberty to move in any 
direction, and this often happens. A new channel is lormed and 
the old one is left behind. In this way, it is said the mercurial 
Kosi has left six old channels in Pumea in the period 1703—1822 
A. D. During the process of change in course, the river covers vast 
areas of arable land with a thick layer of sand. 'Diat is why in the 
north-west part of the district the soil is all sand with hardly 4 to 
6 inches of silt on top, somewhere even this is absent. In the 
south-west part, where the Kosi has not carried any sand, the *soil is 
either a sandy or a clayey loam. 

The Mahananda and Patman (Pamar) rivers do not bring 
any sand. Therefore, the south-eastern part of the district has a 
clayey loamy sbil. The presence of sand deposits in the Islampur 
area is possible due to the course of the Kosi river having been 
there long long back. The Araria area is fast losing the top soil 
due to erosion by wind. And if adequate steps are not taken, may 
reach the condition seen in Islampur. 

The banks of all the rivers are low, and the overflow of water 
from over the banks occurs almost every year. Thus, vast areas get 
flooded and covered over with a layer of silt. 

. I 

For the purpose of describing the vegetation, the district could 
be divided into the following eight zones ; — 

(1) The rivers, their old channels and the binks; the 

marshes and the swamps and the border! 

(2) The man-made ditches along the roads and the railway 

lines. 

(3) The sand covered uplands. 

(4) The lands along the roads and railways. 

(5) The protected areas in the railway yards; the neglected 

orchards; the pioneer monsoon forests, 
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(6) 7 he monsoon forests in tiie northern part ot the 

district 

(7) The urban areas 

(8) The cultivated lands, both low-lying and elevated, and 

the rice fields 

(1) The active rivers are too fast flowing to have any \cgetation 
in them I he lew shclteied pools hcie and there show spirogvra 
and»othei algae in them I he incrs never dry up and no land 
plants arc to be set n m their beds 1 he old channels ol the kosi 
and of the othci iiveis arc vei> shallow, and excepting for the 
Kali Kosi which is devoid of an> vegetation, all others (e g Saura) 
contain during the rains, neai then margins, lots ol rooted 
immersed water weeds like wild Otyza satirn, Panicum prolifeium, 
Piii < tfralioidei, Monochotte xaginahs and M hasfata and 
Etthhotnta trasstpas, the last one being the dominant plant In the 
drv seasons, th»rc is very little water in them, and their flow also 
becomes negligible, therefore, they function as marshes and 
swaihps 

The marshes and swamps are formed near and radiating from 
the livers and the old channels I he> harbour a lot of aquatic 
vegatation In the middle are seen submerged plants like 
Hydrilla verttcdlnta, I agaxmphon altemifolia, Camtoph-\llum 
deunersunij Utricularta flexuosa and U Stellariij and floating 
plants like Pistia, Azolla, and some Lemnas Neaicr the banks are 
found the rooted immeistd plants like I imtwphtla 'ipp Cypeux 
cephalota, and ( platystyhs, Mojunhoun hasfata and M I agiria 
In, vaiious lilies lotus, etc Still neaitr aie seen Butomm umbel 
lalui, Alisma plantago and A Rentfoimts Lippta gemuiatu, 
various species of Polygonum, Aesihynomone cnpeia and Ae 
tndica, and growing on the clamp banks and extending their 
blanches on the suifaee ot watei are seen Neptunta oleraiea, 
Cyanotn axtllans, Imomea replans, Jiissta repens and Caesuha 
axillaris. 

Most of the plants of the zone above described, serve as food 
for pigs and buffaloes They choke up the sin f. ice ol water and 
serve as breeding places for mosquitoes Fiehhona blocks up the 
old channels and thus brings about spilling of the water The 
fruits and rhizomes of lilies and lotus are eaten by men 

One very interesting feature of these marshes and swamps is 
the presence of large compact floating masses of vegetation known 
as “suds” The common sud foiming plants are Lwmophila 
Hetefophylla, Etchhornta, Adenostenima vneosum, C^petus cepha- 
lotes, the fern Ceratoptei is and Others 
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The banks of the rivers Mahananda And Parman in portions 
that are far away from human habitations, are covered with a 
dense vegetation. The banks of the old channels like Saura are 
covered with tall grasses intervnixed with plants described later. 

The borders of the marshes and swamps, and the low banks of 
the old channels where the soil is Very wet and rich in organic 
matters, are cultivated with* paddy and jute. Such banks as are 
covered over with sand are not cultivated and they ^ow a low 
grassland flora with typically moisture loving perennial species 
like vetiveria zizanioides, Phaiagniites Kmka, Anunde donak, 
Eleusine aegyptica and E. indica, various species of Cyperus, 
Ammanias, Jussia fissendo-carpa and various Polygonums also- 
grow up there. 

(2) The man-made ditches along the roads and railway lines 
particularly if new or far away from the rivers or their old channels 
to receive a supply of spill water and silt, retain th^ir beds in a 
sandy condition, so that the w'ater that they collect pcnolatcs vei> 
fast. They may develop a growth of spirogyra and other algae in 
the rainy season but at its end they are dry and show only a poor 
rice field flora. The old ditches show many aquatics, particularly 
such as perennate by means of root stocks or tubers, like Aponoge- 
ton spp., Potamegeton spp., Asteracantha longifilia, Ipomer 
reptans, also lemnas and wolflfia are found. The latter two 
serve as food for the ducks and other birds that migrate to Purnea 
from distant lands. 


(3) The sand covered uplands that never accumulate any 
rain water, grow in them a high grassland flora, consisting of 
Cynodon dactylon, Dichanthium, annulatum, D. caricosum, 
Amphilophis pertmus, Eulalia cummingil and other grasses. 
These areas being heavily grazed, tall grasses like Themeda strtgo- 
sa, T. quadrivalvis and Apluda nutrica can grow only in protected" 
areas. On these grow up a few annual climbers. In otl^er place 
only the dwarf and hardy species like Chrysopogon iciculatus, 
'^aspalidium flavidum, Imperta cylindrica and others er umerated 
above can grow. With these are found growing prostrate dicots 
like Evolvulus alsinoides, E. nummularius, triflorum anti dwarf 
dicots. 


Lands which have recently go»^ covered with sand (hie to a 
shift in the course of the rivers, are covered with very deep layers 
of sands; they are uneven and fairly elevated On such lands only 
the very hardy types of grasses like Pollinidium angusHfolium 
Sacoharum spontaneum and Chrysopogon aciculatus can grow anil 
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these too, after decades of weathering. Such lands are seen west of 
Piirnea town. Krityanand Nagar is oije such place. The first two 
grasses are used to make strings and paper pulp. 

(4) The lands along the roads and the railways show a 
growth of plants enumerated under section (3) , followed by 
Croton sparsiflorus, Sidaspinosa, ' Cassia occidentalis and Lantana 
catnara. Under the protection of these scrubs grow Leucas lintfolta, 
L. cephalotes, Clerodfndron infortunatum, Hyptis suaveolens and 
Pogostemon plectranthoides, none of which is grazed upon by 
cattle. 

(5) In protected areas, as in railway yards, and in neglec‘^ed 
orchards and gardens, grow plants described in (4) followed by 
Acacia arabica, A. Parnesiana, A. Acatechu, Randia demeforurn, 
Vangueria spinosa, Zinyphus oenoplia, Caesalpinia crista and 
Mimosa htmalayana. These in turn followed by Anona sqamosa, A 
reticulata, Bompax malabaricum, Pithecolobium dulce, Dalbergia 
sissoo, and Alhizzia stipulate. Climbers like Smilax macro phylla, 
T inosppra cordifolia, Mucuna prurita, M. imhricata, Dioscorea 
spp. and Cephelandra indica are very plentiful. Such vegetation is 
seen along the railway line near Purnea Junction Station. 

With protection continued for a longer period, such areas 
give rise to a pioneer monsoon forest, such as are seen near Purnea 
citj, near the railway station of Purnea Junction, Kasba and else- 
where. In all such forests, the main species are T rewia nudiflora. 
Ficus cunia, F. benghalensis, Mallotus repandus, Croton oblongi» 
folius, etc. though Colebrooliia oppositifolia, Jatropha cureas. 
Acacia spp., Vangueria spinosa, Anona spp., and Gretoia spp., are 
also found. Dioscoreos, Piper longum, Smilax spp. are the chief 
climbers and Fleureya interrupta, Pouzolzia indica. Piles peploides 
are some of the under-growth. 

The low grasslands directly give place to such pioneer forests, 
as are seen on the banks of most of the old channels ol Kosi. e.g., 
Saura, on way to Purnea city, I 'lt the pioneers here are Barring- 
tonia acutangula, Salix tetrasperma. Ficus heterophylla among the 
trees; Alpinia allughas, Zingiber spp., Costos speciosus, various 
colocasias, and alocasias and various ferns among the under- 
growth; and Deeringia baccata, Scindapsus spp., Luffa gtaveolens, 
L. echinata, Vitis spp. and sometimes Calamus spp. among the 
climbeTS. Various plants of economic importance are found here. 
Calamus stems are used for cane sticks, umbrella handles, etc. 

. 6. The northern part of the subdivision Kishanganj, in the 

north-east corner of Purnea, where the intensity of cultivation has 
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diminished and where there is less cutting and grazing, contains 
small remnants of the decidilous monsoon forests that once spread 
over the whole of the Indo-Gangetic plains. In this area because 
of rainfall over 80 inches per annum and a favourable temperature 
throughout the year, there is a lush vegetation. A large number 
of lianas and climbers grow up on the trees, epiphytes are 
numerous and the under-growth is very thick. .The 
species are those described under pioneer monsoon forests 
and the following additional ones:— in the top canopy, 
Eleocarpus ganitrxis, and E. Seriatus, Sepiuin sehifoum, 
Caryopteria wallichiara, Callicarpa arborca, C. mar- 
crophylla, Saccopetalum longiflornm. Ficus spp., Litsea snlicifolia, 
Tectona grandis; in the lower canopy Ciyptocnrvn ainygdalina, 
Streblus asper, Alangium lamarkii, Premna ftavesrence, Syinplorns 
racemosa and Caesalpinia digyna near fringes. The under-growth— 
Alpinia calcarata, Atnomum dealabatum, various land ordiards, 
ferns, Ophio glos.sum, mosses, Dxarena angustifoUa, Uiaria 
pulchra. Lianas— Derm scandens, Vitis Lanata, V. adnata, ami V. 
bracteolata, Calamns tenuis and other species and annual climbers 
— Gloriosa superha, Stephni hernandifolio, Tiliacora acuminata, 
Cissampeltos pariera are seen. 

(7) The lurban area cafi be studied under some sub-heads— 
(t) The ruins of the houses show the same vegetation ^ as 
seen along the roads and railway line followed by 
those in protected areas. Ficxis spp., T rema 

orientalis, Fleureya interrupta are more common. 
Pteris longifolia, Adiantum lunulatum and Linden- 
hergia urticaefolia are common on the old walls. 

(ii) The rubbish heaps in the towns and villages show 
a peculiar flora of their own. Such plants whose parts 
are used for domestic purposes, such as tomato, red 
chillies, Nigella, melhi, mustard, Gyhandropsis 
pentaphylla, Gleome viscosa, and Argemqne ntexi- 
cana are the commonest, 

(Hi) In the towns, in additio#. to the species grofvn in the 
villages, are seen trees such as Corypha \imbracnli- 
fera. Cocos nucifera, Areca catechu, Boiile palms, 
Michelia champaca, Eucalyptus spp., Wrightia 
tinctoria, Swie tenia Mahogany, S. macrophylla, 
Tectona grandis, Kleinhovia hospita, Eleodendron 
sertus, Pterospermum acerifoliunt, Grewia hainsia- 
na, Polyalthia longifolia and o^ers and they are all 
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. thriving. Some of these are noted for timber, some 

. for medicinal products, some for flowers and others 

for decoration. 

(8) The rest of the district is under culthation. Where the 
soil is sandy, but the layer of sand is thin or covered over with 
silt, and the area never gets inundated, are grown capsicum, makai, 
haldi, moong, uridj sweet potato and other poor crops on the high- 
lands, and paddy and jute on the lowlands. Where the land gets 
inundated periodically and thus receives the enriching silt, are 
grown, as soon as water has rcccdcil, a crop of late paddy followed 
by a rich winter crop of wheat, barley, gram and others. 

After the rice has been harvested and if the field is not 
immediately ploughed, it shows the typical rice field flora consist- 
ing of Atmnania pygmen, A. indica, Caesulia axillaris, Adenoslem- 
ma Diy 'mim var latifolia, Herpestia monnieid, lAmnophila coa- 
ferts, Lippis nodiflora, Alternanthera seassilis, Cyprus notundus, 
C. diffor7nis and C. flavidus, Pycreus pitmilus, Fnnhuslylis >pp., 
Bulbostylis spp., Paspalum scrobiculatum, Paspspalidium puncta- 
tum'Cyanotia axillaris, Commettline spp., Anotis spp. and Flosoo- 
pa .scanderis. Just a few of these are grazed upon by the cattle, the 
rest serve to conserve the water-supply of the soil for the next crop 
and on decay add to the humus contents of the soil. 

The cultivated trees in the villages ai'c many. They are either 
grqjvn in groves or isolated. 'I he common trees are mango, jack- 
fruit, guava, Jamun, custard-apple and sahtjana, etc. They are 
cultivated for their fruits. Peepnl and Neem are common. Palms 
are very few. Bananas and pine apples are cultivated almost all 
ov?r the district. 

The interesting plants of the district. 

The district shows some interesting plants. Drosera bur- 
mannii, the sundew and Utricvlaria stellnta and V. flexuosa, the 
bladderworts, are insectivorous plants. Piper longum (Peepar) 
and Piper betal (Pan) grow sp ntaneously. Dioscorea spp. (Kha- 
malu) are common and serve as food for the poor. Among the 
fruits Anona reticulata (anta) , pine apples and cocoanut grow. 
Tectona graridis (teak) is wild here. 

The salient features of the vegetation of the district. 

The district abounds in marshes and swamps, not seen any- 
where else in the State. They bear many sud-foiining species. 
Tire damp hot climate favours growth of plants like cane palm, 
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cocoanut and pine apples. It is a predominantly jute and rice 
growing district, and one of the few districts that shows a typical 
monsoon forest, * » 


‘roREST. 

Purnea district was once an^abode of monsoon and prairie 
forests. On the nortli in the terai areas there were dense deciduous 
forests. As the rainfall in these areas is over 80" a lush growth 
was encouraged. The principal trees were sal, ’teak, 

shisham, polos, peepal and semal trees. On the lowlands along 
with the banks of the Saura and the Kosi there used to be dense 
forests and various kinds of climbers and dicots and Ferns ustd to 
be very common. A plant of economic importance called lamanus 
stems used to be abundantly found and exploited for making cane 
sticks and umbrella handles. As mentioned elsewhere Purnea 
used to be described as the paradise for the sportsmen for wild 
game and these dense forests near the terai were * the abode of 
tigers, leopards, buffaloes, nilgai and various species of, deer. 
Purnea was once a good store of timber and old records show 
that timber used to be supplied to Calcutta during the Company’s 
rule to feed the ship building industry. 

The forests and the wild life have almost completely dis- 
appeared by now. The last patch to fall to the axe was the Bhauah 
jungle of Raj Darbhanga about two decades back. It is peculiar 
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ithatf now there should be an Afforestation Division in Purnea 
district to encourage growth of forests. 

River .Sv<*xfm. 

The river system of the district consists of three distinct parts. 
To the extreme west and forming the boundaries of tire district 
on the side, the river Kosi, which with its main branches may be 
called the first part. The Panar or Panwar which has its rise in the 
north-west corner of the district dividing the district into two 
equal parts may be said to be other second part. The third part 
of the river system consists of river Mahanandjv and Koska and 
their tributaries. The third part consists of the river Ganga. By 
far the most important of all rivers of Purnea is the Kosi. The 
river Kosi has altered its course and it is noW much further west. 
It ic formed by Sapt-Kosi for its containing Within its limit and 
having the whole of its drainage carried of by these seven branches 
ol the Kosi. 'lihe principal branch is the San Kosi running from 
west to east which is joined by the other six rivers. I'hese are 
prdcaeding from east to west: 

(1) Bhotia Kosi, (2) Tamba Kosi, (3) Likhi Kosi, (4) 
Dudhi Kosi, (5) Arun Kosi and (6) Tambar Kosi. 

From Brah Chhatra the river leaves the lower hills of the 
mountain by three stages in violent iTpid and this part is 
ktiown as Kosi. It first touches on Indian territories in extreme 
north-east of Bhagalpur district and after a course of few’ miles 
along the boundary between it and Purnea enters this district. 
Alter coming north of Amchuraghat on debouching into Purnea, 
it is a large river, nearly a mile wide and for the remainder of its 
course it exhibits all the features of a deltaic stream running south 
with many bifurcations and inter-linking till it falls into the Ganges 
after a course within Bengal of about 84 miles. The main stream 
runs with sw’ift milky flood dividing the two districts of Bhagal- 
pur and Purnea. When swollen by the melting of snows or by the 
annual rains, the river overflo^"s its banks and at that time presents 
an appearance of a broad swiltly flow’ing sea, for its breadth from 
bank to bank is often ten and in some places nearly 20 miles across. 
In the dry season, water always of the same milky hue are confined 
to innumerable channels, some of which so shallow that one can 
wade aciross and others running deep and strong. These streams 
seem to run at random, diverging here, reuniting there, forming 
a wide at one place and cutting direct through the sandy soil in 
other. The catchment area of the Kosi is taken to be about 23,992 
•square miles. Not only the tract it drains is exceptionally large 
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but it is also subject to a heavy rainfall, so that the Kosi when 
debouching in the plains, delivers an enormous volume of vrater. 
The Kosi has long a reputation as a river of ill omen and it is 
notorious for its rapidity of the stream, the dangerous and uncer- 
tain nature of its bed and the,, desolation caused by its flood. 
Sweeping down from the hills it brings with it volumes of sand, 
which it heaps over the surface of the country destroying the 
productive power of the land, choking the wells and depriving the 
villagers from their homestead. I'hc river is however, not only 
destructive. It is actively building up land and in fact, the wliole 
of the western half of Purnca owned its physical characteristic o) 
its agency. The ^rea in which the silt is deposited is probably on 
an average at least 20 miles wide while the quantity of silt deposit 
ed is estimated at 37 million tons per annum. The courses of 
the river Kosi have always been changing and this process is still 
continuing. 

Mahananda. 

Mahananda river forms the boundary between Purnea and 
Bengal. Rising below the Makaldiararn hills in the Darjeeling 
district it enters direct at Titulia and flows south-west to tlte 
Kishanganj subdivision. Near iDulalganj, it receives the river 
Kanki and its waters are deflected to the south-east of it and then 
flows south-east of the Sadar subdivision and enters the Malda 
district a few miles south of Baroi. 'Phis river like Kosi is liable to 
shift its course and many times has changed its course. Its trilJu- 
taries are Kankai, Panor, Livari Nagar and Balasar. 

Ganga. 

It generally forms the southern boundary of this district 
although some detached portions are scattered to the south of its 
mighty stream dividing the greater parts of its course. The 
southern bank is high and rocky and the river seems to Have the 
tendency to sweep the roots of the hills, then wind thi|ough the 
northern planes. 

River system and Water Resources. 

Kosi. 

Kosi has been a very notorious river for changing it^ course. 
By far, it is the most important river of Purnea, having more than 
half of its course passing through this district. This river brings a 
vast amount of sand and Kmkar (sand-stone) with it and spreads, 
them on both of its banks, which make the areas very unfertile- 
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The* beds of the river in the plain are very high and the banks 
rather low. For this reason the inundation always covers vast 
stretch oi land. This river, as lias be*en mentioned by O’Malley in 
the last Gazetteer is formed by the confluence of seven streams in 
the east of Nepal. These seven streams form the seven branches 
of the Kosi and are called the Sspt-Kosi. The principal branch is 
the Son Kosi running from east to wot (not now) . Tlie other 
branches are (i) Bhotia Kosi, (it) Tamba Kosi, («tt) Likhu, {iv) 
Dudli Kosi, (u) Arwn, (vi) Tambar. At Barahkshetia the river 
leaves the mountains in a series of cataracts and rapids and touclies 
the plain land. It hrst touches the north-east portion ol Saharsa 
district (formerly included in Bhagalpur district) . 

Saura. 

!*■ is a principal tributary ol the Kosi. It is now merely a 
dried up river. It rises in some lowlands to the north-west of 
Jalalgaih and joins the Kosi near Pirganj. The River flows just to 
the eastern side of Purnea town. This river is also noted tor 
tliangjng its tourse. There is very dense and tall grass vegetation 
on Its banks, which is a fine abode of wild animals 

Mahananda. 

It rises below the Mahaldiram hill in Darjeeling district of 
the State of West Bengal. 7’his Is anothei v 'ry important river of 
the district. This is joined by Kankai, a n ibutary of it at Dulal- 
ganj. Mr. O’Malley has pointed out that “This river is also liable 
to shitting its course like the Kosi. Between 1880—90 a new branch 
struck out from Nawabganj three miles south of Dinghraghat 
flowing through the villages of Bhikhanpur, Katuakol, Himatpur 
and Bagdobe to Karampur, where it rejoined the main stream. 
Again from Barsoi it broke eastwards by Pichora, Chandpura, 
Kajun, Bansgaon and Satwan to join the Nagar at Lagwan”. The 
old and the main stream is navigable up to Kaliaganj, and during 
the dry season it remains navigable up to Kish.uiganj. The most 
important place on the bank vf this river is Kishanganj, a sub- 
divisional town and a very important centre of jute trade. 

Following are the tributaries of Mahananda on the left bank: 
(1) The Dank, which rises in the district of Jalpaiguri and flows 
close to and parallel with the Mahananda and joins it near Khar- 
kh'ari. (2) Tne Pitanu rises in the south of Pargana Surjapur and 
uniting with another stream called Ramjan, joins the Mahananda 
at Sudhain. (3) The Nagar is a boundary river between the 
districts of Purnea and Dinajpur. It rises in the nortli-east corner 

4 14 Bev. 
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of Purgana Surjapiir. It is a very fast flowing river and liable to 
sudden floods. 

On the right bank are: (1) The Ralasan is a hill stream and 
is of the same si^e as the Mah*ananda and rises in tlie Singalia 
range lying to the west of Darjeeling district. (2) Changa is 
another hill stream witlj a clear limpid water and pebbly bed. (3) 
Bungangi rises from Nepar and joins the Mahananda near Kalia- 
ganj. (4) Mechi is a large stream and is a boundary river between 
Purnea and Nepal for some miles. 

(5) Kankai is another tributary of the Mahananda on the 
right bank and joins it near Dinghraghat. This is perhaps, the 
largest and the longest of its tributaries bringing with it a volume 
of water more than the Mahananda itself. On the east bank it has 
a tributary called the Ratua which joins it below Kuti. The Ratua 
has again two tributaries called the Luncshw'ari and the Kamal. 
Mr. O’Malley had observed that the Kankai is also a very erratic 
river, and has been changing its course continually. Twenty years 
before 1911, the branches passing Dauti and places to the east ol 
that village and having made high silt there opened out a new 
channel, four miles w'cst of Bahadurganj on to the Kamal. Both 
joined the Ratua just north of Majkuri and made one large stream, 
which joined the main stream of Kankai near Sisubari or Baisa- 
ghat. 

Again of late years it has shifted its course from above Baha- 
durganj and followed a new direction to the east of its old bed. 
In J^905 it swept away the South Bazar and deposited sand and 
silt over more than twenty villages. Like the Kosi it also brings 
with it a vast amount of sand and Kankar and leaves tliem on its 
beds, raising them up. When there are floods, again it is liable to 
change its course. This river is also very injurious to the soil. 
From Majkuri northwards the banks arc very low and| the beds 
high. During the rainy ,<;eason a vast stretch of land is Inundated 
due to the banks being low, i.e. hardly 5' — 8' above th| beds. 

Panar. 

This is a combination of so many streams flowing ^tween the 
Kankai and the Kosi. The main stream rises near l^rbesganj 
This is a tributary of the Ganga and like the Mahanamia a very 
useful river, as it makes its banks very rich in fertilizers. Luxuri- 
ant crop of hemp {Gorsan) is grown along its banks. At the lime 
when the last Gazetteer was compiled, its main stream flowed 
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through Kadwa and * Hatanda towards the Ganga. From 
Mr, O’Malley’s account of this river it appears that 

in its higher reaches it is called the Parwan or the Panar. 
On passing Araria, and till crossing the Ganges- 
Darjeeling road is still called the Panar. After cross- 
ing the Ganges-Darjeeling road it becomes the Kan- 
kai. Still lower it is callcU the Gangajuri and finally 
its lowest channel is called the Burnadi before 
joining the Ganges at Hayatpur. 

Livari and Nagar. 

1 iicse arc the two other important rivers flowing in the west 
of the district and call for our attention. The Nagar is a branch 
channel of the Kosi and receives water from its parent stream. 
Th** Livari is a large river and a tributary of the Ganga. 

Lakes, Jheels and Marshes. 

There are no lakes or jheels, properly so-called in the district. 
Marshes are numerous, specially towards the south-east. Some of 
these marshes become dry during the hot season. There are some 
others, which are like tanks. There are marshes in the beds of 
rivers like the Mahananda and Parwan and during floods the 
marshes merge into river beds. But F. Buchanan and O'Malley 
mention a number of such marshes many of which are now 
cuftivated. 


River K.osi. 

The Kosi, known as Kausika in Sanskrit books is one of the 
m6st ancient rivers of India and at its debouch in the plains is 3rd 
biggest river in India being next only to the Indus and Brahma- 
putra. It drains a catchment basis of some 22i888 sq, miles of 
which 2,228 sq. miles are under glaciers. Its three main tributaries 
are the Son Kosi, the Arun and the Tamur and these meet at 
Tribeni to form the Sapt-Kosi. Below the confluence, the Sapt- 
Kosi flows in a narrow gorge iu* a length of six miles to its 
debouch in the plain near Chatra. Further downstreet, the river 
runs in a sandy alluvial plain and winds its way southwards 
traversing the Nepal Tarai and north Bihar, exhibiting all 
features oi a deltaic stream with many bifurcations and interlac- 
ing with it falls into the Ganga. 

The Kosi is notorious for its vagaries and is remarkable for 
the rapidity of the stream, the dangerous and uncertain nature of 
its banks and the desolation which its floods cause. The past 
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history of the Kosi is the history of the different courses which, it 
adopted in successive decade? below Chatra. During the last two 
hundred years, the river has been generally changing its courses 
in a westwardly direction. It4ias shifted across a width of over 70 
miles. In these movements it has laid waste large tracts of 
agricultural land variously estimated between 2,000 to 3,000 sq. 
miles at the rate of movement of river Kosi since 1736 measured 
on a line passing through Belhi and Purnea. Though the rate of 
movement has been shown in the statement* worked out on an 
annual basis, the movement does not take place gradually, but - is 
sudden whenever conditions favour it. The river is known to have 
shifted as much as 12 miles in a single year. 


Serial 

no* 

Period* 

• 

Period of 
movoment 
in years. 

D' Bianco moved 
m miles, 

DiHtanco moved 
in mile A pot 
year. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

1 

1738—1770 

34 

6.7 

0.2 

• 

2 

177 0—1 $23 

63 

6.8 

‘ o.i 

3 

1823-1866 

33 

3.8 

0.1 

4 

1856—1883 

27 

S.l 

0.3 

5 

1883—1907 

24 

11.6 

0.5 

6 

1007—1922 

16 

6.8 

0*45 m 

7 

1922 - 1933 

11 

18.0 

1.00 

8 

1933—1950 

17 

11.0 

0.66 


The changes that take place in the courses of the river aie hot 
due to the ordinary meandering of the river as a whole. The 
apparent cause of the rapid changes in the river is heavy silt charge 
it carries in suspension and the dqtritus that move alopg its bed. 
Above Chatra gorge the river has a very steep slope ori a boulder 
bed, lower down in the plains there is reduction in thjb gradients 
and the river tends to form shoals and splits itself, 'iflie natural 
gradient of the country is good enough to carry me silt-free 
monsoon flow but due to the heavy silt charge the translation 
takes place. In this process of translation the river Kosi mono- 
polises the courses of various independent dhars, viz| Parwane 
dhar, Tilve dhar and Dhemra dhar. It is now tending to occupy 
more and more Tiljuga dhar^ Balan dhar and Kamla dhar in the 
lower reaches. 

Different proposals for taming the river Kosi have, from 
time to time, been under consideration of Government. As early 
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as in the year 1896-97 a. conference was held at Calcutta 
presided over by the Secretary, Public Works Department, Govern- 
ment of India to discuss the question of building extensive 
embankments to control the swinging ol the river. I'he proposal 
was considered to be of doubtful efficacy and it was concluded that 
no steps were feasible for controlling the river with its numerous 
channels and their elevated beds beycind protecting by short 
lengths of embankments isolated tiacks exposed to its floods. 

The subject wa? again discussed in the 1937 Patna Flood 
Conference. At this conference the pioblem centied mainh round 
“embankments public and private on the plea that enibankmetits 
did more harm than good and that they merely transferred 
trouble from one area to another and they gave also a false sense 
of security”. 

Kotnmg further was done due to shortage of personnel and 
due to the war )ca\s until 1946 when a scheme for construction of 
marginal embankments right from the foot hills of Nepal to 
Gangii jit an estimated cost of Rs. 1,000 crores was formulated 

1 he Government of India to whom the above scheme vv'as 
submitted referred the same to the then CWING for further 
investigation. The commission opined that the construction of 
a storage reservoir in the hills will give effective control over the 
floods and in aclciition provide nater for hrigaiion, navigation 
and power generation. A scheme costing u! Rs. 177 crores to 
construct a dam ol unprecedented height of 783 feet at 
liaiahkshetra to inqxmnd 6.9 million cubic feet ol water was 
forinulated. 1 he scheme was proposed to be taken up in s-wen 
easy stages ol construction. 

The advisory committee appointed by the Government of 
India to examine the stage 1 of the scheme, recommended the 
consti uction ol a dam ol lesser height at Belka with an impounding 
capacity of 1.78 million cubic feet, providing for power generation 
of 90.000KW, construction of a Eastern Kosi Canal irrigating 
14.36 lac acres of land in India and an Eastern Nepal branch 
canal inigating 1.82 lac acres of land in Nepal and construction 
of flood banks. 

On further investigation by the Central Water and Power 
Coihmission it was seen that the actu.il cost of Belka dam pro- 
posal was much in excess of the cost arrived at by the Advisory 
Committee and as such the present scheme known as the 1953 
scheme was formulated. The scheme as now envisaged consists 
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(1) construction of a barrage at Hanuniannagar at a distance; of 
80 miles below Chatra to s^rve as a controlling structure, 
construction of flood banks on either side of the river, in the right 
bank extending from Hanuntannagar to Jhamta and left bank 
from Belka to Bangaon; (3) forming a net-work of canal system to 
irrigate 13.97 lac acres of i»*id in*India and 1.8 lac acres of land 
in Nepal. 

The scheme is estimated to cost Rs. 45.*90 crores. 

In the construction of flood banks on both sides on the river 
the total quantity of earthwork involved is 6,904.5 lacs eft. out of 
which 6,316.5 lacs eft. has been completed. Preliminary arrange- 
ments for the construction of Barrage are in progress. An access 
road 26 miles loAg from Baihnaha a station on the Katihar- 
Jogbani line to Bhimnagar is being constructed and is nearing 
completion. A narrow gauge railway line fron^ Bathnaha to 
Bhimnagar and from Dharan and Chatra to Bhimnagar is being 
laid. A pucca colony costing about Rs. 1.50 crores is imdcii •cons- 
truction at Birpur to house the project staff. The canal system is 
being investigated and excavation in main canal has also been taken 
up. Tbe total expenditure until the end of 1957 is Rs. 7,29,35,789. 

Benefits anticipated to be received after the completion of 
the project are as below 

(a) Flood protection for the Kosi ravaged area from 

Hanuniannagar to Bangaon. 

(5) Prevention of westward movement of Kosi and conse- 
quent destruction of buildings and cultivated lands. 

(c) Irrigation facilities to 14 lac acres of land on the 

eastern side. 

(d) Irrigation at a later stage to 6 lacs of acfes on the 

western side of river. 

(e) Easy all-weather communication between c|istem and 

western districts of Kosi. 

(f) Avoiding Government expenditure on fl|)od relief 

measures in North Bihar. 

(g) Additional food production of 2.26 lacs of tons and 

jute and sugarcane to the extent of 3.8 lacs of tons. 

(h) Generation of 5,000 k.w. of power. 
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'I'he Kosi Problem. 

1.01. The /itver.— The river rises in the Himalayas and drains 
generally the hilly area east of Kathmandu in Nepal covering the 
world's two highest peaks Everest and Kinchinchanga. In Nepal 
the river has seven streams, which give it the name Sapt-Kosi 
below Tribeni where the three ftiain streams Sun Kosi, Arun and 
Tamur join. Of these three the Arun Vises in Tibet where it is 
called Phingchu and cuts through a deep gorge in Himalayan range. 
The Sapt-Kosi below Tribeni. flows through a gorge past the 
sacred Barahkshetra temple and debouches in the plains at Chatra 
in Nepal Terai. from where it traverses a total course of 450 miles 
before joining the Ganga at Kurscla. The chief tributaries that 
join the river in the plains arc Trijuga, Bhati Balan, Sugarway, 
Tangar, Balan, Kamla and Baghmati. All of them join the river 
on it< right. 

1.02. Short Hhiory.— The ancient Kaushiki of Vishwamitra, 
whom he called noble and sacred is the Modern Kosi— Bihar’s 
Rivcj' of sorrow-identical to Hwangho, Yellow River ot China— in 
its capacity of relentless destruction and producing untold human 
suffering. About 125 years back the river was flowing just west ol 
Forbesganj, Purnca and Katihar. During the course of one centuiv 
it has shifted a distance of about 65 miles westward and has in the 
process devastated thousands of square miles of fertile lands con- 
verging them into barren lands. This movcuient, however, has not 
been a very gradual one. At times the river has been taking sudden 
jumps and is known to have shifted 12 miles to the west in a 
single year. In 1937 the river was flowing just near Supaul and 
joined the Baghmati course above Dhamraghat. Today it is 
flowing near Nirmali and Madhepur. During this westerly move- 
ment the river has been swinging about a pivotal point opposite 
Belka Hill nose with its outfall in the Ganga remaining near 
about the same. It is felt that, the river had almost reached its 
western limit and the future tendency would have been to swing 
back to the east. 

1.03. Catchment and Geo/ogy.~Thc total catchment of the 

Kosi at Chatra is 23,000 square miles out ot which Sun Kosi con- 
tributes 7,330 sq. miles— 32 per cent. Arun 13,330 s(|. miles— 58 

per cent, Tamur 2,228 sq. miles— 10 per cent and Sapt-Kosi below 
Tribeni 1 12 sq. miles. Out of the above total of 23,000 scj. miles, 
about 2,200 sq. miles is above snow line. 

The total catchment of the distributaries which joined Kosi 
below Chatra in the plains is about 10,000 S(j. miles, Bagmati, 
contributing 50 per cent. 
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In the Upper Kosi Catchment the Himalayas is much more 
compressed, and the rocks are ol relatively young in lonnation. A 
wide area on either side of Sa'pt-Kosi between Tribeni and Chaira 
is a thrust zone, wherein duQ to folding and lauliiiig atioinpany- 
ing the mountain building activity, the older rock strata under- 
neath have slided over and covered over much younger formation 
above. This overriding, which is a direct result ot highly com- 
pressed nature, has generated excessive stresses, which has resulted 
in considerable shattering of the rocks Q\er the area and its 
margins. In addition the frequent, seismic disturbances should 
have added up to the loosening up and disintegration of already 
shattered rocks in this region, 'rins shattered /one extends otcr 
the area through which Sun Kosi and Tamur flow. 


On the top of the above geological background, tlie \ alley cf 
Kosi is narrow and deep with steep sides and no wider basins to 
spill and throw off its bad load, 'f’herc are fretpient slips and 
land slides, which add considerably to the coarse? sefliment loael 
ot the river. 'The net result is that Kosi collects lot ol sediment 
which it safely brings to the plains, to cause the ha\oc, for whuli 
it has attained an international notoriety. It is in this sphere that 
it is materially different from its neighbouring (yandak and so 
also the other north Indian rivers. Evidently the above geological 
changes must have occurred in between the present and tlic 
ancient, which has transferred the Vishwamitra noble and sacred 
Kaushiki to the Kosi ot present day “A river of sonow”. 


1.04. Rainfall and Hydrology.~The rainfall, in the main 
catchment varies frojn 60 *' on the foot-hills to about 160' on the 
southern slopes of Central Himalayan range. Further north iti jthe 
lower Arun basin the rainfall decreases to 40" per year. In upper 
Arun basin it reduces to 10* only. The average rainfall for the 
whole Kosi Catchment would be 45". About 75 per cent of this 
rainfall occurs during the south-west monsoon period, with the 
maximum in July and August, December gels the least. 


The river discharges follow the above pattern of r^nfall, with 
an average peak discharge ot 2 to 2i lacs cusecs durijjg July and 
August. The maximum discharge recorded was 8.55 lap cusecs on 
24th August, 1954. The average discharge in November and 
December varies from 20 to 30 thousands and in January to March 
from 10 to 15 thousands. Due to snow melt the average discharge 
increases rapidly in April and Mav to about 25 to 30 thou.sand 
cusecs. The monsoon period extends from June to October with 
average discharges of 70, 140, 160, 120 and 60 thousand cusecs 
respectively. 
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, irhe Himalayas not ‘only obstruct and deflects the monsoon 
Tcurrents within the Kosi Catchment, but it also gets disintegrated 
and washed out in the resulting do'^npours. The river therefore 
brings enormous quantity of dctritps, both as suspended load 
and bed load. The Kosi carries an annual average of 95,000 acre 
feet of sediment load, quantity ;juflicicnt to cover about 150 sq. 
miles of land to a depth of one foot Qut of the above Sun Kosi 
contributes 45 per cent, Arun 28 per cent and Tamur 25 per cent. 
The. percentagewise figure for coarse, medium and fine silt is 15, 
27, atid 58, respectively. 'I'hc Arun brings the greatest amount 
of coarse silt in proportion to total load. 

This represents an abnormally high rate of silt yield, higher 
than that of any other major river in the world for which infor- 
mation is available. Kosi carries about 5 times as much of silt as 
an) oi'lici known river. The percentage of coarse and medium silt 
is about 45 per cent ol tlie total. 

The average amount run off in the Sapt-Kosi is about 400 
lac acre feet— Sun Kosi 192, Arun 160 and d'amur 86. Roughly 80 
pel cent of the total run off occurs during the five monsoon 
months and only 20 per cent in the rest. d he run off is the 
maximum in August and minimum in February. 

The bed slope of the Kosi varies from about 5 feet per mile 
neja" Chatra to about one loot per mile at its middle reaches and 
about I foot per mile at its tail end. On acci’unt of this progressive 
flattering of the slopes the river is not able to transport all its 
sediment load received at Chatra down to the Ganga. Boulders, 
pcljbles and shingles get deposited below Chatra for a distance ol 
about 20 miles. Idie bed fall changes Irom about 5' per mile to 
3.2 ft, per mile at Balka nose and from here the rix'cr starts throw- 
ing its sediment load down up to Hanumannagar. d'his deposition 
of bed load between Belka and Hanumannagar explains for the 
braided patterns of the river in this reach. Below Hanumannagar, 
there is a further flattering of the slope to about 2 ft. per mile. 
"I he balance between the bed l.ul and the bed load is maintained 
up to 10 to 15 miles below and hence a stable pattern ol t!ie river 
within this reach. Near abcnit Bhaptiahi the bed slopes drop down 
to a feet per mile with the result that the coarse sediment gets 
deposited and with the attendant high rate of aggradation the river 
branches off into a number of interlacing channels, which shift 
their course from time to time. 

To sum up down to Belka nose the Kosi is carrying a heavy 
super charge of sand by maintaining a very steep slope along the 
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right bank of Belka Hill which it is gradually erroding. For the- 
next 36 miles, the Kosi is getting rid of a large part of its super- 
charge of silt, by spreading it to build up the sub-mountain belt, 
for the next 44 miles it appears to be catrying its charge forward 
and further downstream there is a sudden flattening of the 
gradient due to cessation of bed •material upstream at this point. 

1.05. The Kosi Problem.— So it will be seen that basic problem 
of Kosi is the silt, which produces spill which in its turn produces 
enormous flooding. With the mo<lern techniques of dam conslruc- 
tion control of spill from peak discharges has become a fairly 
simple affair but control of heavy amount of silt which is the crux 
of Kosi problem, has yet puzzled the engineer and unless that is 
solved the Kosi problem cannot be said to have been completely 
solved. But, then wp could not leave tlie things as it is. Some 
solution, if not entirely permanent, has to be found to stop this 
recurring menace of the river. If not for the many long years to 
come, something had to be done for the immediate future. Mr. 
l^eopoled and Moddock, American experts who opined on the. Kosi 
problem, have rightly said that this appears to be one of the many 
instances in which this generation cannot solve the problems of 
the next generation and its own as well. As a matter of fact no 
major control scheme anywhere in the world offers complete 
flood protection o?. is a permanent solution to a flood problem. 
The Kosi floods are unusually complicated and any coinrol 
method must be considered, not only impermanent, but also 
incomplete in that it offers a fair measure of protection and not a 
complete elimination of floods or flood damage. 

1.06. Challenge to Kosi.— It was in the year 1945 that' a 
definite step towards tackling Kosi was taken. That year Lord 
Wavell, the then Viceroy and Governor-General of India flew over 
the Kosi floods and as per his wishes Sri A. N. Khoslila, Chairman, 
C.W.P.C., submitted the first scheme which envisaged the i cons- 
truction of a high dam for flood control and a barrage at Chatra 
for irrigation. This was expected to moderate the flood flor to 2 
lacs cusecs and had also the potential to generate 2.5 lacs K. IV. of 
electrical power. The total cost was about 177 crores of upee.s. 
The scheme was put before an advisory committee which d opped 
it, because the dam proposed was in a highly seismic zone, t re 20 
years period of construction of the dam was too long and th^ huge 
amount of cement required was beyond the capacity of Indian 
cement producing units. 

The advitory Committee, however, recommended a low 
detention reservoir of about 90' height at Belka and a marginal 
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embarikment on the eastern side costing 60 crores of rupees. On 
detailed investigation it was found tliat this scheme would cost 90 
crores of rupees instead of 60 and it v7as rather impossible to build 
a dam of 90' height on sand foundation. This scheme too was then 
dropped and then came the 1953 schemes of C.W.P.C, consisting 
of— 

(1) A barrage at Hanumannagar 17.02 crores. 

(2) MarginaTembankments on 13.57 crores. 

both banks of Kosi up to 

Tenghra and Jhamta. 

(3) Canal system for irrigation 14.00 crores. 

of 13.97 lac acres in Saharsa 

and Purnea districts. 

44.59 Crores. 


This was vetted by an advisory committee and was considered 
to be a possible solution for the immediate relief, so badly needed. 
7'he committee did feel that it would not solve the main silt prob- 
lem completely tor which more data had to be gathered and which 
may retjuire construction of additional structures. 

♦The marginal embankment would prevent the spill and the 
subsequent flooding, by restraining the river flow within the levies. 
The barrage would trap the coarse silt by flattening the gradient 
upstream and woidci provide a control point. Besides the above it 
would help diverting the river waters for irrigation. The irriga- 
tion would be done through a main eastern canal, four branches, 
t/fe., Budhma, Jankinagar, Purnea and Araria and a net- work of 
distributaries. Power to the tune of 20,000 K.W. will be generated. 

1.07. Control of Silt.— The control of silt has to be done in a 
very rational and planned manner Ozie of the reasons for ruling 
out the high dam proposal was also the fear of its trapping all the 
silt, which would result in heavy retrogression below and thereby 
introducing unstable conditions. Proper land use. control of forests 
fully plugging, revetment, construction of check dams in Kholas 
and other soil conservation measures in Kosi catchment may hclp’ 
a little but it is lelt that real effective control could be only had by 
construction of dams on the main tributaries—Sone Kosi, Arun 
and Tamur or on the Sapt-Kosi itself. Quantitative knowledge of 
sediment transportation auring flood and its effect on river regime 
is not known at present. It is therefore not possible to clearly assess 
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the optimum control of silt charge anti the number of dams* to be 
constructed to achieve the same. The sediment has to ' be 
decreased gradually and its effect on the river regime studied. This 
will give also valuable experience which will help in planning 
the expensive tributary danis. The Hanumannagar barrage 
will permit such experience to be gained. The barrage has been 
designed for a flexible operation which will enable us to maintain 
any bond level up to an afflux of 10 feet on normal floods. By 
gradually raising the bond the river rcgime.shall be studied and 
correlated with field sediment observation and laboratory 
research. 

The soil conservation measures will be carried out by the 
Control Soil Conseivation Board which is setting up a dernons- 
tration-cuw-research centre at Chatra to begin with. 


1.08. Modification of 1958 Sefieme.— The barrage in the 
above scheme consisted of a main barrage and a diVersion barrage. 
The main barrage would pass 9 lacs cusecs and the diversion 
50,000 cusecs. The diversion barrage was provided to give a floo<l 
relief of 50,000 cusecs to the embankments by diverting the above 
amount of discharge in old Kosi dhars, on the east of eastern 
embankment which had to ' be resuscitated. This diversion 
could be done even when the flood discharge crossed 2 lacs cusecs. 
The discharge records from 1948 to 1956 showed that he 
discharge in the river exceeds 2 lacs cusecs for an average of 9 days 
in a year. The detailed investigations revealed that the cost of 
resuscitation of dhars would be about 8 crores, nearly 4 times 
those contemplated in 1953 scheme. This has offset the benefits 
which are disproportionately very small and the diversion scheme 
together with resuscitation of dhars has been dropped. Two 
channels Dhemra and Bhamga will however be kept alive for the 
drainage of the area. 


The omission of diversion scheme also opens the peksibility 
of introducing irrigation between Bhenga dhar and eastern 
embankment covering an additional acreage of about 4 lays in the 
district of Saharsa. The proj^ect has further irrigation jotential 
which can be extended to irrigate an additional acreage | of 1.38 
lac acres in Pumea district between rivers Panar and Mahananda 
and 6,14 lac acres in the Darbhanga district west of the western 
embankment ultimately raising the total annual irrigation from 14 
lac acres to 21.39 lac acres. This would also improve the financial 
return of the irrigation scheme. 
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V 

• 1.09, Execution of the Scheme. —Since the itumecliate relief 
from the extensive spill was arrived at the construction of embank- 
ment was taken up all at once and the first sod of earth on the 
Western embankment was put by lati Dr. Sri Krislma Sinha, Chief 
Minister of the State on 14th January, 1955, Makar Sankranti day, 
amidst a tumultuous welcome of large crowds ol people, and the 
construction of embankments comnierfced. Public co-operation 
was enlisted through B. S. S.* who helped to get the land for 
embankment and borrow pits ahead of the land acquisition 
proceedings. The B.S.S. also took up the construction with the 
lielp of local population and they have done about 40 per cent of 
the total work. The strength of labour rca<hetl a peak of 60,000 a 
day. Only a part was available locally and the rest had to be 
imported. Living conditions were acute and abnormal. Al 
progi'aunne of labour amenities in the form of housing, water- 
supply, medical aid and recreation, etc., were introduced to 
maintain the rt^juisitc strength and get the best response from the 
labour force. 

Late rains last year created waterlogging of borrow areas 
whiclr prevented resumption of work till December and thercarier 
the general election. The alignment of the lower portion of 
wx'stcrn embankment was changed after model tests with the sole 
object of placing a number of po[)ulous villages on land side but 
an ^infortunate controversy arose resulting in some interference 
of work but for which the full programme of embankment 
construction of about 15U miles would ha,c been completed. As 
it is about 80 per cent is over and the balance would be completed 
soon. Ninnali has been protected by constructing a ring bund and 
with its numerous rice mills booring up, the town is regaining its 
old prosperity. 

A large number of permeable and impermeable spurs have 
been constructed where the ri’fer velocities wxre high and the 
embankments faced danger of direct attack. No breach has taken 
place and the levies have successlully stored a flootl of 3 lacs cusecs 
last year protecting an area of 3-4 lac acres, which used to be the 
victim of recurring spill. Excellent crop is now growing in this 
area. 26 masonry sluices out of a total of 34 have been completed. 
These will help die drainage channels to drain them.selves in Kosi 
without the fear of back flooding. 

The barrage is to be built 3 miles upstream of Hanuman- 
nagar in Nepal, The countryside had all the cliaracteristics of 


’^Bharat Sevak Sa&gb. 
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typical Himalayan Terai, i.e., complete negation of communi- 
cations and transport facilities, prevalence of an c'ctrenicly 
unhealthy climate and manifestation of wild animals and above 
all a completely sandy terrain built by the silt load of shifting 
channels of Kosi. The nearest reach is Bathnaha at a distance of 
about 30 miles. To establish communications a road-ci/m-rail link 
covering four major bridges has been constructed from Bathnaha 
to Bhimnagar on the left bank of the river. For the construction 
of main colony a suitable plot of land could only be founef, four 
miles off at Birpur, where construction of all the offices, officers’ 
and staff quarters, school and hospital is fairly underway. The 
main labour colony and stores railway terminus are located at 
Bhimnagar where an extreme small patch could be found and 
tonned up. A landing ground has been constructed and the 
various construction sites linked up with telephone. 

The aggregate will be brought from Dharan 40 miles off in 
Nepal and the Riprap from Chatra about 30 milm off. .All thc.se 
quarries being located in cut off and isolated places jcepablc access 
was first built through thick forests and thereafter construction 
of a narrow gauge railway line to bring those materials is nearing 
completion. 1'he diversion of the river has been achieved 
closing the Raniganj dhur and the constructioti of right guide 
bund, ring bund, etc. has now commenced. 

Work on the canals is also now going ahead. The construc- 
tion of main canal has started in different reaches and 3. .3 laoa eft. 
of earthwork have already been done. The construct ion of 
Budhma and Jankinagar branches is about to begin. The investi- 
gations of Purnea and Araria branches are underway and so also 
the design of various canal structures. 

Actual statement on drought, emergency irrigation, distribution 

of seeds, foodgrains and requirement of funds for the district 

of Saharsa.* 


A -Statement of Rainfall. ^ 


— . 

Sadar. 

Supaul. 

Madhipura. 

A^i^rago for 
tli4 dan trio t- 

1 

2 

3 

4 

r « 

KmnfaU ia 
(April to October)- 

6i.l4" 

71.00'' 

82.40*' 


in 1»57-58 
(April to October)* 

17.27" 

13.02^' 

33.82" 

21. 8&" 

* As tbo work composes what 1$ to be done for Sabataa u veil, tbeae dgatti ju« 


quoted (P.C.R.C.>. 
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B— Statement showing Percentage of Loss in Harvest in 1957-58. 


Extent of in 

various crops m 

1957-58 

(a) Aghani poddy 

83% 

1 

98% 

98% 

93.7% 

(6) Bliadai poddy 

73.3% 

40.2% 

42.8% 

80 4« , 

(c) Haizo 

23% 

U8% 

m • 

10% 

(d) Murua,6tc. 

06% 

(OXOCHU 
produce) * 
30.4% 

99.7% 

(excess 

produce) 


. 34% 

<.»"o 

. . 

35 

• 

Total oxlont of loss 

71.1%"' 

80.4% 

77% 

‘5% 

loking all crops 
togothor. 


C—Stalement showing total yield of principal food ciops from 
the year 1956-57 and estimated yield in 1957-58. 


■ 

padd^ 

t 

Bhfldai 
pa{'fl;v * 

Maize. 

Other Bhadai 
cr<‘pfi. 

Total. 

1 


3 

4 

5 


l‘r)C-57 

24.09,577 

‘ 2.45,737 

1,. 34, 918 

2,32.270 

30,82,504 

19 77 -58 

.3,60,200 

000 

1.73.000 

83,260 

7,16,450 

Lo^■^ In kmIh. 

21,09,375 

1,47,737 

(38.084) 

1,47,020 

23,86,054 


inoroaso 


District Saharsa. 



D— i*>(?gr«s of Emergency Irrigation measure^ 

of last Hathia lains. 

following 

failure 

— 

Madhepura Supaul. 

Sadar. 

Total. 

1 

2 3 

4 

6 

Ko. of tube-wlls and puinpicg 
sots, etc, functioning — 




1* No^ of pumping acts working • • 

2. No. of tube-wells working 

3. No. of river bundmgs uodor 
the Emergency Scheme* 

. 3 4 

8 9 

3 7 

6 

25 

1 

13 

43 

11 

Area irrigated in acrea— 
k By pumping seta 

2 * Hy tube-wells 

3. By riv^Jr bunding, ©to. 

150 200 

225 230 

10.000 13,000 

300 

73> 

leo 

600 

1/iOo 

23.160 

Total 

10,375 13,459 

1,185 

34,960 


CHAPTER II. 

HISTORY. 

Early History.* 

“The eatliest inhabitants of the district arc believed to have 
been Angas to the west and Pundras to the east. Tlie former arc 
generally grouped with the Bengal tribes in the epics, and fointed 
the easternmost tribe known to the .Aryans in the time of the 
Atharva-samhita. The lattet are classed among the most degxaded 
classes ol men in the Aitareya-bi ahmana, one of tlie oldest Brah- 
manas which was. written before 1000 B.C ; but it is also stated 
that they were descendants of the sage Viswamitra, r\hich i\onld 
seem to imply that they had Aryan blf>od, though degraded I hi>» 
opinion survived in the epic period, foi in the Afahahhniala and 
Harivansa the Pundras and Angas are said to be descended Irom 
the blind sage Dirghatamas, who was born of the queen of the 
demon Bah; and according to the Mariti iamhita timy sank 
gradually to the condition of Sudras because they neglected tlu* 
performance of sacred ritds and did not consult Biahmanas 
Apparently, therefore, the Pundras were too power! iil to be left 
out of the Aryan pale, but had rites and customs so dilferent J^rom 
those in the home ol Vedic Brahmanism that a theoi) of ilegra- 
dation was set up. 

“Some passages in the Mahabharata (Sabha-pmva. Adhynya 
30) , describing the conquests of Bhiroa in Eastern India, furnish 
further information about the inhabitants of this part of the 
country. Bhima, it is said, conquered Mahanja king of Kausiki- 
kachcha, a tract lying between Modagiri (Monghyr) and the 
land of the Pundras, which is thus identihable wkh South 
Purnea. He also defeated Kama, the king ol .Anga, conqiiered the 
hill tribes, killed the king of Modagiri (Monghyr) in Battle, and 
next subdued the powerful Pundra king, Vasudcva.l who *is 
described as the king of the Vangas, Pundras and Kir^as. The 
Pundra land appears to have been bounded on the ejst by the 
river Karataya; on the west by the modern Mahananda, which 
separated it from Anga; on the south by the modern Padma;' and 
on the north by the hills, which were inhabited by aboriginal 

^Quoted from S. S. O'MaHcy’s District Oazetteer of J^urnea (1911), 
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hill tribes, such as the Kiratas.* Local tradition still speaks of the 
struggles and conquests of the Kiraeas, and a Kirata (Kiranti) 
woman from the Morang or 'I’arai said to have been the wife of 
Raja Virat, who, according to legend, gave shelter to Yudishthira 
and his four Pandav brothers during their 12 years exile. The 
site of his fort is still pointed out at "rjiakurganj in tfic north of 
the district.** 

.“At the dawn of history the district west of the Mahananda 
apparently formed part, with iihagalpur, of the kingdom of Anga, 
while its eastern portion was included in Paundra-vardhana. the 
name now given to the land of the Pundras. Anga was an indepen- 
dent kingdom till the sixth century B.C.. and there ate traditions 
of war between it and Magadha. During the life-time of Buddha 
it wa* annexed by Bimbisara, the ambitious* ruler of Magadh.i 
(circa 519 B.C.) , and it appears never to have regained its 
independence, fclie Raja of Anga in tlie time of Buddha being 
simply a wealthy nobleman, of whom nothing is known except 
that he granted a pension to a Brahinan.'j' Thence forw'ard, its 
history is merged in that of the Magadhan empire. Paundra- 
vardhana also was included in that empire, the Asokavndana 
recording the fact that Asoka put to death many naked heretits 
of that countiy who had done despite to the Buddhist religion. In 
later times the district formed a part of tlic empire of the 
Impel ial Guptas, which extended as early as (he reign of 
Samudragupta {circa 310 A.D.) to Kainarupa (•\ssam') and S.rma- 
tata (East Bengal) on the cast. 'I'lie Gupta empire rvas shattered 

Notes on the (Jeograpfiy of Old Bengal, J. A. S B (May IV 267 — 70 

****The puranic defioiiion of Tirabhukli would bring under this name (he 
ndodern diblricts of Muzallaipur, Darbhanga, Champaran, North Monghyr, Noith 
Bhagalpur and a portion of Purnca (to the west of the river. Kom) and a great 
tract of land to the noith of ihcse di!>tricts generally called Nepal iarai/' 

(History of Tirhut by Shyam Narain Singh, p. 2.) 

“The boundary of Mithlla comprises .he modern districts of Mu/alfarpur 
Darbhanga, Champaran and parts of the districts of MonghjK Hhagalpur and 
Pumea.'"’ 

(History of Tirhut by Shyam Naiain Singh, p. 3.) 

Biratapum 

“In this oonnecAto it may also be mentioned that in the Sabha Parva of tfw 
M^harbharata« it is slated that Bhlma went beyond ri\^r Kausiki (KosO* but jt is 
nowhere aald in the Mahabharau that he came across any place called 
Biratapura before crossing the riwr Kosi which is the easternmost boundary of 
Tirhut m the Purnea district/’ 

(History of Tirhut by Shyam Narain Singh, p. 30.) 

tTrW, Rhys Davids, Buddhist Undio (1903), pp. 23-24, 

5 


14 Rev*. 
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by the invasion of the Huns, and Pumea appears to have pas^^ed 
into the hands of Baladitya? king of Magadha, who in alliance 
with other kings, and in p?\fticular Yaso-dharman of Central 
India, defeated and captured the Hun king, Mihiragula. Mihirgula 
later killed Vajra, son of Baladitya and extinguished the viceregal 
family of the Datta$ of Paundra-vardhana (Political History of 
Ancient India by H, C Roy Choudhury, p. 597; Early Histoiy of 
Northern India by S. K. Chatterji, p. 200) .. 

Bhutivarman of Kaxnrupa possibly had put an end to the 
Imperial Guptas in the Paundia-vardhana region in 6th century 
A.D. (Early History of Northern India by S. K. Chatterji, p. 263) . 

brief account of Paundra-vardhana and its people has 
been left by Hiuen Tsiang (Yuan-Chwang) , who visited it about 
640 A. D. It has a flourishing population and was studded with 
tanks, hospices and flow^ering groves. I'he land was low and moist 
with abundant crops and a genial climate.’’^ In (^)ming to this 
country from the w^est, the pilgrim had to cross tlie (ranges: and 
in going from it eastw’ard, he had to cross a large riveP. 1 he 
province was thus evidently bounded on rlie west by the (binges 
with the Mahanancla, and on the east by the Karatoya.***"^ I nc 
country west of the Mahananda as far as the Gandak was occupied 
by the Vrijis, a confederacy of tribes, who had come in from the 
nortli many centuries before and held the tract between the Ganges 
and Nepal, They were divided into several clans, and GctTcral 
Cunningham conjectures that Purrica may have been one cd 
their capitals, but had long been absorbed in the Magadhan 
empire. According to Hiuen Tsiang, tlie soil of their country 
was rich and fertile, the climate rather cold. Its inhabitants W'crc 
quick and hasty of temper, and most were heretics, but a few 
believed in Buddha.f 

“At the laeginning of the seventh century the tract r»ow 
included in the district seems to have been under Sasan|va: the 
powerful king of Gauda (Gaur) , who held both North anjl South 
Bihar as well as Central Bengal. He was a worshipper of iSiva and 
hated Buddhism, which he did his best to destroy. He clug up 
and burnt the holy Bodhi tree at Bodh Gaya, broke tlifc stone 
marked with the footprints of Buddha at Pataliputra, destroyed 
the Buddhist convents, and scattered the monks carrying bis 
persecutions to the foot of the Nepalese hills. Harsha, the great 

*S. Bea:, Records of the Western World, H, 1514 -5- 

^* * Notes on the Geography of Old Bengal. J. A. S, B. (May 190S), IV, 271. 

tS. BeaL Records of the Western World. II, 77-80; Ancient Geography of India 
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Buddhist emperor of that century (606—647) , determined to crush 
Sasanka, and about 620 A.D. succeeded in doing so during the 
course of his conc|uest of Northern ^ndia, in winch, says Hiuen 
Tsiang, ‘he went from east to west subduing all who w'erc not 
obedient: the elephants were nett unharnessed, nor the soidieis 
imhclmeted’. After the death of Jiarsha, his empire was 
dismembered; and it seems likely that Purnea became a pait of 
the Magadha kingdom under Adityasena {circa 660 A.D.) .* From 
the 0th to the 12th century it was under the Pala kings, and on 
their decline became subject to the Senas. 

MuH.\MMAnAN RuI.E. 

"At the end of the 12th century the Musalmans under 
Bakht's,.’ Khilji burst down upon Bengal sacking Bihai and 
Nailia, the capitals of Bihar and Bengal. Leating Nadia in 
desolation, Bakhtiyar Khilji lenioved the seat of Government to 
Lakhnauli ((hair), and Irom that centre (ihiasud-din Iwaz 
(1211--26) extended the limits of the territory held by the 
Mtisaliiians. I he whole ot the country called Gaur, as well as 
Bihat, passed under his control, and his rule was acknowledged 
by the sui rounding tracts, including I'iihut. which all sent tribute 
to him. Purnea must, therdore. have come under Muhaimnadan 
rule in the first ejuarter of the l.‘?th c'enlury. The north oJ the 
district seems still, however, xo have Ix’en held by the hill tribes 
of Nc[)al, and Purnea was long ri'g'ardcd as an outlying press ince 
whose revenues were sufficiently buidened in juoieciing itself 
against their incnisions. So little is known of the district until the 
17th centiuy that not even the names ol its faiijdais or military 
Governors hate been recorded. It is only known that it fonnc'd 
the frontier Mirhar of Muhammadan Bengal and that in the war 
beiw’^een Sher Shah and Huinayun it supplied the latter with 
some lev ies. 

"During the Mughal rule Ptirnea formed a great military 
frontier province under the rule ol a jaujdarj who vs'as nominally 
subordinate to the Suhahadar. In his levcnue capacity of amildm, 
he was independent of the Dhvan of Bengal and rendered no 
account, the greater part of Purnea being held in Ju^ir for the 
maintenance of himself and his troops. From the Am-i-Akhari it 
appears that the present district was included in Snrkar d'ajpur 
e.ast'of the Mahananda and Sarkar Purnea west of that incr. 
Within its limits were also two mahaJs of Sarkai Audumbar and 
one mahal of Sarkar Lakhnauti in the south, all these sarkars 

•The Shabpur image inscription of Aditya Sen gives him ihe date A. D. 672-73 
(Dynastic History of Northern India by H. C. Roy, Vol. 1, p. 274). 
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belonging to Subak Bengal, and west of the Kosi five mahals of 
Sarkar Mungir (Monghyr) in Subah Bihar; while the northern 
strip formed a part of the then independent kingdom of Morang. 
I'lie old Kosi, it should be explained, was at this time the boun- 
dary between Bengal and Bihar and continued to be the boundary 
till the 18th century, when the five mahah of Sarkar Mungir were 
annexed to Purnea. Towards the end of the 17th century, Ostwal 
Khan was appointed Faujdar, with the title "of Nawab and ujaited 
in his person the command of the frontier army and the fiscal 
duties of amil or superintendent of the revenues, fie was succeed- 
ed by Abdulla Khan, who was vested with similar powers. About 
1680. Asfandiyar Khan became Nawab of Purnea, and held the 
office for 12 years. He was succeeded by Babhaniyar Khati, who 
ruled until his death in 1722, when Saif Khan was appointed 
Governor. With him the authentic history of Purnea may be .said 
to begin. 

Governors of Pxirnea. 

"‘Saif Khan.— 'The new Governor, Saif Kha 11; vy txo Cl 
of high lineage, being the grandson of Amir Khan, a lamous 
Governor of Kabul, and a connection of the imperial house. He 
was sent to Bengal by the Em'peror Aurangzeb at the retjuest of 
the then Nawab of Bengal, Murshid Kuli Khan, who wished to 
bring this outlying portion of the province under more effective 
control. At that time the writ of the Mughal did not run to the 
west beyond the Kosi, the main stream of which seems to have 
flowed close to the town of Purnea and then due south into the 
Ganges near Karagola. Beyond it lay the territory of Bir Shah, 
Raja of Birnagar, who had a force of 15,000 men and did not 
acknowledge the Mughal authority. To the north the boundary 
was not far distant from Purnea and was held by hill tribes. Who 
waylaid and plundered all travellers who ventured to p^s that 
way. To check their p’-edatory raids a fort had been built at 
Jalalgarh and a commandant placed in charge of it. It was, in 
feict, a frontier fort, estimates for the fortifying and gar isoning 
of which, dating from about this period, arc still in existence. 
From Jalalgarh the boundary ran eastward, passing a littl i north 
of the confluence of the Mahananda and Kankai to tfie most 
southern point, where the present pargana of Surjyapur I touches 
the district of Dinajpur. 

"The Nawab, having obtained the services of Saif Klian, 
conferred upon him the office of Faujdar of Purnea and comman- 
dant of Jalal^h, making him a grant of Fargoms Dharampur or 
Birnagar and Gondwara, a$ well as the rmh&h constituting the 
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jagir oL the commandant. Saif Khan soon found that their revenues 
were very small and complained to the Emperor. Aurangzeb then 
wrbte to the Nawab: “1 have sent you a caged lion. If he does not 
get his food, he will give you trouble.^' MursIiiJ Kuli Klian took, 
the hint, remitted all arrears ol revenue, granted him other 
concessions bclitting his rank and station, and gave him full power 
to consolidate his rule and extend his domains without any 
increase in the revenue payable to the State. Saif Khan took full 
advantage of the opportunity, and can soon have had little cause 
to complain of an t*mpiy exchequer. He overran Birnagar, 
expelled its disloyal chief, Drujan Singh, son of Bir Shah, and 
thoroughly subjugated his territory. According to Mr. J. (irant, 
Birnagar included all the lands west of the okl channel of the Kosi 
and was annexed in 1732. *He next brought other relractory 
ztimindars to book, imprisoning them and forcing them to pay 
revenue, so that he soon realized 18 lakhs per ahnum in place of 
the 10 or 11 lakhs previously collected, retaining the surplus 
under the agrceijtcnt with the Nawab. He also forced the hill 
iiihes back to the Tarni, cleaied the jungle, extended the northern 
frontier some 30 miles further north, and brought under cultiva- 
tion the waste lancis that extended to the loot of the hills. In this 
way, we are told, ‘he enlarged the country and its resources, and 
d.i) by day the strength of his Government, of his finances and of 
his army increased’.* • 

"In all iiis vetiturcs he apjicars to have bien well supported 
by ib^ Nawab, who luini.shcd him with troops when he wanted 
them. lie was on terms ol close fiiendshin with the latter, in 
spite ol the fact that he had relnsc<l to marry his grand-daughter, 
Nafissa Bcgam, because her lineage was inferior to his own: 
Murshid Kuli Khan was the son of a ixior Brahman, who. when a 
boy, was bought by a Persian merchant, who had him circumcised 
and educated. Every year the Natvab invited him to spend some 
time at Murshidabad and would rally his guest on his ways. One 
ol his peculiarities was the method he adopted for paying his 
troops, which was by giving one hall of their pa) m money and 
the other half in goods, either plundered, confiscated or bought 
up cheap. Another was his practice of rewarding his favourites bv 
giving them his cast-off inistrcs.ses— a dubious favour, which earned 
him the sobriquet of zen Baksh, i.c., (he hestower of women, 
instead of the more coiitmon title for a liberal man, /-er Bnhh or 
bestower of gold.f 

•Fifth Report (lH12r reprinted at Madras in 1883), I, 302. 

**Riyazu-s-Sah4tm (translation. 1W4), pp. 36-7. 

- tStcwftrt’s Histofy of Btrtsial (1847), pp. 238-3^. 
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"In 1740 Ali Vardi Khan rose in revolt, and Saif Khan, under- 
estimating his power, and thinking that he would be supported by 
the imperial forces, gave o\^t that he himself would march against 
him and punish his rebellion. He qtiickly realized his mistake, 
and, to cover it, counterfeited madness. Ali Vardi Khan, who 
knew of his powerful connections at the im{x;rial court, was only 
too pleased to overlook the matter: and we find that in 1749, 
when Ali Vardi Khan marched to Patna to quell a revolt of the 
Afghans, Saif Khan sent him a levy of 15,000 rtuiskcteers which 
rendered good service in an engagement •witli the MaratKas at 
Sultanganj. On his return from Patna, Saif Khan invited -Ali 
Vardi Khan to visit him in his own territory, where he had 
prepared a magnificent camp and costly presctits; but this invita- 
tion was refused by the Nawab. who was ofiended at Saif Khan 
never coming to his court at Murshidabad, though he had 
regularly visited Ins predecessors. Sait Khan, accordingly returned 
to Pumea, where he died next year (1750) 

“Fakhy-iid-in Hussain Khan . — lie was sutcecuert t)y Ins thUsi 
son Fakhr-ud-din Husain Khan (also called Nawab B.diadin) , 
who is said to have no talents or capacity for Ooveinmeni and to 
have been a bad son and a bad brother. He seized the vast 
treasure accumulated by his father during his thirty years of 
office, consisting of jewels said to be of inestimable value, as well 
as a large sum of money, and also despoiled his breathers of wliat 
they had. The Nawab, hearing of his oppressive conduct, 
appointed in his .stead his own nephew' and 'on-in-law, ^ai)ad 
Ahmed Khan, also called Saulat Jang, i.c., the impetuous in war. 
Saiyad Ahmed Khan set out at the head ot 3,000 horse and 4,000 
foot, and Fakhr-ud-din, realizing the hopelessness of resistance, 
went quietly to the Nawab ’s coutt at Mursiiidabad and made his 
submission. Soon afterwards, during one of the Maiatha itivasions, 
hearing an exaggerated account of a mutiny in the Bengal army, 
and thinking that the Nawab’s jtower was at an end, he escaped 
from Murshidabad and joined his forces, which he jhad left 
encamped on the Mahananda. Thcncc he marched on r> Purnea, 
but as soon as Saiyad Ahmed Khan advanced to meet him he 
retired to Malda. There his incapacity and cowaidice socn became 
apparent. His troops began to desert him and he Iremaiued 
inactive, until Ali Vardi Khan sent a small force, which l^ok him 
and his treasure to Murshidabad, where he was kept under 
surveillance. In this way says the author of the Sair-uUMutakha- 
tin, the Nawab 'at one and the same stroke took posses.sion of that 

^^Sair-ul'Mutakhaririy I 357, II, 47-8, 73-4; Riya.u-s-Salatin, pp. 36—38; C* Steward] 
History of Bengal (1847), pp. 238-39^ 
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immense heap of money and jewels that liad been amassing for 
hajf a century togetbdt^ Fakhruddm esentually managed to 
escape again with the help of the Marathas and made his way to 
Delhi, where he died soon alterwaids * 

“Saiyad Ahmed Khan — ‘Sai)id Ahmed Ivhau had been 
appointed Governor ol Orisvi in 1741, but had prmed a failure 
lie alienated his troops by redifting then pay and the Oriyas by 
his cxaetious from then zamtndats, by* his di'.solutc manners, and 
by taking then women foi his zaiiana '1 lie people lose in icvolt, 
and put Siiyad Ahiiicd in prison, Irom which he w’^as rescuetl by 
\1j Vardi khan who marched south to rt establish his authoiity 
In 1719 he was made Deputy Gosernor ol Bihai but this apponir- 
meiit aroused the jealousy of Ah Vareli Khan’s favouiite giand- 
son, Snaj-ud cLiula All Vaieli khan was induced to inslal 
Siiapuddaida in the place ot Sai^ad Aliincel khan, who was then 
eonsoleet by being made Go\< nun ol Pnine i In this office he elid 
niiiih to ledeern his re’puiation He gave u}> the depiaved habits 
of Ills young dli)s, and instead of passing Ins tmu' among dancing 
wonioM, he attached to Ins person friends distinguishcel lor then 
bn til *\nlue or knowledge He was cartful to go through the duly 
louitcl ol prayers, like a good Musalnian, but at the same time he 
w IS a ]o\ial soul, who could en]ov the fun of the Basant Panchami 
Rising an hour bclore daybreak, he pei formed his devotions, and 
then sat in state in the court hall I heie he held public audience 
twice a week, being accessible to every sutu'r On Inulav he 
abstained honi all business, but on the othci days of the week hr 
devoted Inmscll to it His method ol Inisnress was as follows lie 
sat in a piuate room, to which none w^cre acimittcd but some old 
women of the zanana and some tiusty cuniuhs His eourtiers, 
secictarus and heads of the diflerent offices icnaincd oulside, 
sending in by an eunueh any paper rccpiinng his signatuie These 
papers he perused in silence, and icturned when he had passed 
orders on them. Fair copies were then made and despatched, 
courtiers being always ready in attendance At 10 am he had his 
dinner, fiom which he would sond selected disl cs to his fiiends 
\ SKSla followed, then came the mid dav pi lyeis and some icidmg 
of the Koian. At 3 p m. he came into the public hall and discus'>ed 
science and religion with the Maulvis foi two hours Then he 
gave audience to his friends loi an hour, alter which he spent 
some time with the ladies of his zanana At night came Ins fourth 
prayer, after tvhich he was entertained by actresses, dancers and 
singers, oi by hearing some curious and diverting storv or tale, 
whith lulled him to sleep, and this was at about 9 or 10 O’clock 

^Rtvazu^S’^Salaim, p. 359, Sairui^MufaUtann II, 74 76 78 85 
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‘This rule of life’, wrote the author of the Sair td-Mutakkaiin, 
‘held regularly the whole year round without exception. He was 
naturally a sweet-tempered man; and civility was so natural td 
him, that for full seven years, in which I have been in his service, 
I never remember to have heard him say a harsh word to any one 
(whether high or low) , or to have se^n him guilty of an improper 
action’. ‘ 

“As regards the character of his rule, ‘this prince governed 
for full seven years the province of Purnea w\th absolute power: 
but yet with so much equity and attention to the v;elfaic of ‘the 
subject, that both the nobles and husbandmen were exceedingly 
pleased with his government, and at all times ready to give it 
their applause. Retired in a corner, at a distance from the gre.it 
roads to and from Hindustan, he had no occasion at all either to 
wage war or to travel. So that his travels went no farther than 
Rajmahal, whither his uncle, who was very fond ol hunting, used 
to repair almost every year; and sometimes he jirorccdcd as far as 
Murshidabad, to see his brother, Nawazish MulTammad Khan, 
and his nephews and nieces, as well as the princesses of his lamily. 
Nor did he ever set out from Purania in a military equipage but 
On two occasions; the first time it was to oppose Fakhr-ud-din 
Hussain Khan, that ill-advised son of Saif Khan; the uthei. it was 
to chastise Sheikh Muhaimned Jalil, zamindar of Purania, v\ho 
enjoyed a good estate and a great revenue, but who ivas undone 
for having listened to the suggestions of senseless, ignorant friends, 
by who.se counsels he excited troubles, proved icfi.idoiy, find 
demolished his owm welfare and family . Elsewhere wc find that 
Muhammad Jalil was the zamindar of Khagara and a staunch 
Shia. The expedition against him took place in the niiildlc of the 
rains and was a short one. for his troops refused to .stand liy him. 
He and all his family were taken prisoners, his estate w’as confis- 
cated, and he himself died in prison. His son was, however, 
allowed to. regain the estate, in order that he might briqg back 
the cultivators and repeopic the half ruined country’.* ** ' 

“Towards the end of his life, Saiyad Ahmed appears o have 
engaged in intrigues to secure possession of Bengal on tht death 
of Ali Vardi Khan, which was daily expected, as he was an old 
man and had long been suffering from acute dropsy. Califulatiug 
on such a contingency, Saiyad Ahmed opened up negotiations 
with the Grand Vizier of the Etnperor Alamgir 11 for this grant 


*Sair-u!'Mutakhartn, II, 136. 

**Sair-ul-Mutokharin, II, 141-42. 
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of th<j viceroyalty of Bengal, and devoted the resources of Purnea 
to collecting a large arnfy with whicii to oppose the claims ol 
Siraj-ud-daula. In 1756, however, a few months before the death 
of Ali Vardi Khan, Saiyad Ahmed died and was buried at Purnea 
in a garden called the Jafaribaghji He left a great treasure 
behind him, consisting of jewels, furniture of silver and gold, 
precious fabrics, camels, elephants, etc., and at least 45 lakhs in 
the treasury. Raymond, the translator, ol the Sair-id-Mufakhann, 
indeed, estimates that his property was wortli over a crore and 
ihat.his annual savirtgs were over 20 lakhs. ‘Add to all this’, lie 
wrote, ‘the standing expenses lor seven thousand infantry and as 
much ca\alry, the artillery, a fleet of boats; a numeious court 
receiving salaries; a seraglio of five hundred women; a table, 
splendecl; and infinity of yearly clothes and jewels; .as well as a 
legion of pensioners that received tiom five to a thousand rupees 
per mcr-ith; and this aggregate of expenses rannot be rated at 
less than fc^rty lacs more; in all sixty lacs— and the translator has 
been assured by, writers of his trcasuiy that his revenue amounted 
to lilty-eight lacs. Fifty-eight lacs' Here is then a decay 
incredible, as being past all compulation and all conjecture, for 
although some fifteen years ago R.iiti-ud-din Muhammad Khan 
used to transmit yearly from thence eleven lacs to tiie treasury of 
Nfurshidabad, it is certain that Piirniah cannot yield now (1786) 
above six or seven lacs a year’. 

%‘Shaukat /ang —Saiyad Ahmed Khan was succeeded bv his 
son Shaukat Jang, who had been Grand Master of Artillery at 
Purnea under his lather and afterwards at Mursliidabad under 
Ali V’ardi Klian. The latter, it is .said, recogni/cd his succession, 
and in order to pacify and, it possible, buy off sudt a formidable 
claimant to the throne, bestowed on him the whole o! Purnc.t 
as a revenue-free Jagir. Shaukat Jang, at any rate, did no 
oppose the succession of his cousin, Siraj-ud-daula. but waited for 
an opportunity to assert his claims. No sootier, however, had he 
succeeded Ali Vardi Khan than Siraj-ud-daula determined to 
make his own position secure by removing this rival from his 
path, and with that purpose set out against Shaukat Jang in .Mav, 
1756. He arrived at Rajmahal, but got no further. His soldiers 
were afraid to cross the Ganges, believing that Shaukat Jang had 
been reinforced by the imperial troops; svfiile liis captains 
dissuaded him from attempting a campaign in the rains when 
the country would be under water. Shaukat Jang himself was 
taken by surprise; instead of taking the field, he begged his 
mxiltahs to avert invasion by their prayers, aiul sent a message to 
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Siraj'ud-daula acknowledging him as his suzerain. Sij:aj-ud- 
daula then marched back to attack the English, his campaign 
ending with the massacre ot the Black Hole. 

t 

“Shaukat Jang had merely tempori/ed. The conspirators at 
Murshidabad under Mir Jafar Khan, the Bakslu or Paymaster, 
begged him to put himseit at their head, depose Siraj-ud-daida, 
and rule Bengal. ^ bhaukat Jang lent a ready car to their 
suggestions. Vain and loc^uacions, he openly talked ol his scheme 
and boasted that, aftei subduing Bengal, he would contpier Oiulh 
and place on the throne of Delhi an emperor oi his own liking 
He woidd then march to Lahore and Kabul, and make Ins home 
at Khorasan, as the climate of Bengal did not suit him. 

“At this juncture, his lather’s intrigues boie liuit, lot he 
recehed horn the Grand Vi/icr a plunman or commisnojt 
author uing him to take and rule Bengal as Viceroy, on condition 
that he sent to Delhi the conhscated treasure of Siraj-ud daiila 
and remitted annually three ciorcs ol rupees as .tribute. ‘On ll'c 
receipt of that patent, his pride, which had already reached to iht 
sphere of the moon, now rose to the sun’s oib, and he rotJunciKcd 
picking up quarrels with principal officers and commanders ol 
the old court.* Most of them were dismissed or degraded, his 
officers were nearly driven iirto mutiny; ivliile hrs soldiers ivcrc 
alienated by his telling them r ‘I am not such a fool as Ali \'ardi 
Khan, who gave his men leave to take everything found in an 
enemy’s camp. When 1 conejuer Bengal, my men will noGhasc 
a handful of struw beyond their pay.’ 

“News of his intentions reached Siraj-ud-daula, who, in order 
that he might have some one on the spot to watch his movements, 
granted the parganas of Binragar and Gondwara to a Hindu 
favourite named Ras Bihari, sending Shaukat Jang a letter to 
apprise him of the grar^t. Shaukat Jang passionately resented 
this interference with his authority, beat the messenger vho 
brought the letter, and sent a ch&ractcristic reply, which he hist 
had read out in Court, ’’lis reply was brief and to the {loint; ‘I 
have received from the Imperial Court a patent of Ben^l. Bihar 
and Orissa; but as the same blood runs in your veins anl mine, I 
will spare your life and grant you a retreat in any pait of the 
province of Dacca you like. Reiire there, and leave thle palace 
and treasury to ray officers. See that you send youi^ answer 
promptly, as I wait it with one foot in the stirrup.' lliis letter 
was enough to enrage a less passionate man than Siraj-ud-daula, 
who decided to deliver his answer at once and in person. He 


*Sair-ul-Muiakhartn. II, 197, 
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ordered Raja Ram Narayan, the Governor of Bihar, to march on 
Purnea from Patna, while his own army achanced from Murshi- 
dabad, in two divisions, one of which under his own command, 
marched up the right bank of the Ganges, while the other, under 
his Diwan Raja Mohan Lai, followed the left bank of that river. 

Battle of Baldiabari.—‘Wh€n Shaukat Jang was informed of 
the advance of Siraj-ud-daula, he oideied his officers to select a 
strong position lor his army. Some of them, who had served 
under his father 'and were experienced soldiers, selected a 
position at Baldiabari between Manihari and Nawabaganj, which 
could easily be defended against a superior force. In front was a 
chain of deep morasses, over which there was onl.' one 
nariow causeway, while the country was open behind, .so that 
supplies could easily be obtained. The advantages of the 
position \»cre, however, largely sacrificed by the troops being 
encamped at gicat distances fiorn one anothei ; for Shaukat Jang 
relusccl to entsnst the command to any one else, and did not 
know how to inaislial the forces himself. When at length he did 
airivc^on the fiehl, he morosely refused to issue explicit ordoi-s to 
his officeis, but directed them to return to their positions and 
there aw.iil his commands When an old Afghan officer dtew 
his attention to tlie utter disoider that pievailed. and destiibcd 
to him the orderly battalions which Ni/'am-ul-malk, the great 
commander of the Deccan, Ic’d into battle, fns onlv answer was to 
ral^ that general a fool, and to sav that he wanted no ad\ice, as 
he had already fcjiight three hundred battles. 

“While the aimy teas Avaitiug lot his oidcrs. Mohan Lai's 
division came in sight and commenced a cannonade. 1 he 
smaller guns were out of lange. the shens falling into the morass, 
but the larger pieces commanded bhaukat jang's camp. Seeing 
this, Sy^am Sundar, whej was in charge of the artillery, with more 
courage than piudence, ejuitted the eiurcnchments and adsanced 
over the causeway to reply to the enemy's fire. Shaukat Jang, 
thereupon, sent a message tv the commander of his cavaliy 
taunting him with his inactivity, d his erfheer pointed out that 
no horse could attempt to cross the marsh and live. Shaukat 
Jang replied by contemptuously comparing the conduct of his 
Musaltnan horsemen with the courage of the Hindu scribe, as he 
called Spm Sundar. The cavalry thus taunted detennined to 
cross the morass at all hazards, and sooti were struggling through 
its thick mud, while the artillery of Siraj-ud-daula, from the 
other side, poured volley after volley imo them. Shaukat Jang 
did not join them, but, having taken his usual dose of bhang>. 
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retired to his tent, and amused himself with the songs and dances 
of his harem. While he was thus eugagedj' tlie battle went against 
him in all directions, his artillery being silenced and his cavalry 
cut to pieces. 

"At this critical lime, some of his officers came to him, and 
placed him on an elephant, with a servant to support him, as he 
was reeling with intoxication and could not sit upright. While 
he was advancing, a mnsket ball struck him in tlie forehead and 
killed him (i6th October 1756) . According to one account he 
met his death while trying to charge a body of troops in which he 
thought he saw Siraj-ud-daula. The latter, however, did not 
take part in the battle, but lemaincd in the rear, sending Milan, 
the son of Mir Jafar Khan, dressed like himsell to deceive the 
enemy.* 

"After the dearti of Shaukat Jang his forces made little 
further stand, though they appear to ha\e given a good account 
of themselves, in .spite of their disadvantages, one«C(ount sa)ing 
that Siraj-ud-daula had 5,000 killed and wounded.** The battle 
ended with the fall of night, when Shaukat Jang’s ‘forces 
dispersed, unpursued by the enemy, anrl without hindiance from 
the peasants of Puniea, who were not courageous enough to 
come down in numbers, and plunder the living or strip the dead, 
‘as they do in Hindustan’. fTwo or three days later Siraj-ud-daula 
returned in triumph to Munshidabad, appointing Mohan Lai as 
Governor. 


"Thus miserably perished Shaukat Jang, leaving the way 
clear for Siraj-ud-daula. Further, in the words ol the Sair-ul- 
Mutakharin—'The rash valour of the young Nawab of Purnca, jn 
delivering Siraj-ud-daula from the only enemy he had to fear in 
the country, made it clear to all Bengal that the F.nglish were ihe 
only power which could bring about the chanere that every one 
was longing for.’ 


Character of Shaukat ]ang.—“\n instructive account lof his 
character has been given by Ghulam Hussain Khan, the author 
of that work, who was attached to his court. He has as litrje good 
to say of him as he has of his cousin Siraj-ud-daula, and fiads in 
their folly the working of fate. ‘It having’, he says, ‘been llecreed 
by providence that the guilty race of Ali Vardi Khan shoiild be 
deprived of an empire that had cost so much toil in reating,.of 


*S. C. Hill, Bengal in 1756-57, I. evU, II, 53, 
•♦S. C. HiU, Bengtd in 1756-57, IL 54. 
tSair-ulrMuMkharin, 11, 214. 
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course, it was in its designs that tiie three provinces of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa shoidd be tound tb have for masters two young 
men equally proud, equally incapable, and etjually cruel, Siraj- 
ud-daula and Shaukat Jang.’ He was in a good position to judge, 
for he was the personal adviser of Shaukat Jang. He gives a 
quaint account of his duties in that capacity. ‘Like the Vizier 
(i.e., the Queen) in the game of chess, 1 was close to a wooden 
king, that could neilher think nor art by himself. I was obliged 
to read him lessons about signing papers, giving audience, and 
supjx>rting a character in public. He could neither read fluently 
nor write legibly; so that I w'as obliged to be both school-master 
and his minister. I was obliged to direct his pen, reach him 
that Aba was written with two as and a b, and tell him how to 
join a to the next letter, and a syllable to a syllable, and how to 
keep his words asunder.’* 

In spite ot his ignorance Shaukat Jang was inordinately 
vain. One day, for instance, on receiving a petition addressing 
him as'AIam Panah or Refuge of the World, he gave orders that 
that should alwMys be his official title, and actually informed the 
Grand Vizier of the Emperor that, if he w'as addressed in any 
other way, he would tear the letter to shreds and give no answer. 
‘As to his morals, although he did not seem vicious, yet he 
dressed and spoke like a woman; but this did not prevent him 
froi^ abusing, in low' and obscene language, every oite whatever, 
without distinction, and that, too, in the Tullest hall of audience 

To mention all his ridiculous and thoughtless actions 

would require volumes; and a pity it would be to consume ink 
and paper upon such a subject. •*It is difficult to resist the conclu- 
sion that Shaukat Jang suffered from megalomania. 

Khadim Hiisam “Next year, after the death of Siraj- 

ud-daula (July, 17.57) , a small revolution took place at Purnea. 
Hazir Ali Khan, who had been Superintendent of the Hall of 
Audience to Saukat Jang, took possession of the towm, 
imprisoned Mohan Lai and seized the treasury. In this he was 
supported by Achit Singh, who had for some time held the 
parganas of Tajpur, Sripur, Gondwara and Karagola, and was 
now made his Prime Minister. Both were popular with the 
people of Puitiea. who, says the author of the Sair-ul-Mntakharin, 
*aiT exactly the counterpart of those of Bengal, those tame, 
cowardly wretches, at all times so crouching and so ready to 
submit to any one tliat offers. No one will wonder at Hazir Ali 

''‘Itajanoiid’i tnindatioa freprint of 1902), II, 189, 194, 196- 

f^^Jalr-ttl'Mutakharin, II, 203-4. 
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having brought into his views both the troops aiut inhabitanfs.’.* 
On receiving news of this revolt, the new Nawab, Mir Jafar 
Khan, prepared to set out to crush ii, though he w’as reluctant 
to do so, as he wished to march to Patna against Ram Narayan, 
the Governor of Bihar. He, therefore, readily granted liie 
request of Khadim Husaiq Khan, who, representing that he 
wished to ‘better his fortunes in the little corner of Purnea', 
undertook to quell the lebellion if he ivas made Governor. 
Khadim Husain Khan was no stranger to place, for he* had 
been in the service of S.ri)ad Ahmed Khan, being, indeed, sent 
by him to lake possession of Purnea ot his firsl appointment. He 
had lately distinguishe<l himself by liis brutal conduct to'ivards 
the mother of Siraj-ud-daula, having her beaten oil when slie 
flung herself on the dead body of her son. 

“He did not find much difficulty in establishing himself in 
Purnea. Hazir Ali Khan raised his levies, mostly entrained men, 
but, trusting in the predictions ol an astrologer, made no attcnqit 
to move from his entrenchments. His troops, moreovejr, wete 
afraid to face the army of about 7,000 hoi sc and foot under 
Khadim Husain Khan, but deserted daily, and, whcii Khadim 
Husain Khan advanced against them, fled without strik- 
ing a blow. Haxir Ali Khan ‘escaped to Nepal, and in December, 
1757 the new Governor made his cntiance, unopposed, into 
Purnea, where he took up his abode in the palace built by S^yad 
Ahmed Khan. One of his first measures was to have the nose ol 
the astrologer cut off, he then proceeded to enrich himself by 
confiscating property and levying heavy contributions from the 
zamindars; and in a short time the district was brought under 
his complete control. 

"In 1759 the new (iovenior became embroiled with Miran, 
son of Mir Jafar Khan, who resented his assumption of an 
independent position. Miran ma'rched north with a n[ English 
force under Clive to face the Sh^h/ada (afterwards the Emperor 
Shah Alam) , who had invaded Bihar and called on OChadim 
Husain Khan to meet him. The latter led an army sootliwards 
to Karagola, and, to make himself doubly secure, olJtaincd a 
guarantee of safety from Clive, as he suspected treacher)| on the 
part of Miran. They then had an interview in the middle -tit the 
Ganges, each being in a separate boat, and were reconciled by the 
mediation of Clive. The truce, however, was a hollow one, for 
Miran threatened to have Khadim Husain Khan removed from 
his post, while the latter withheld all payment of revenue, 
marched across the Ganges with a force of 6,000 men, and 


^Sair'-ul^Mutakharin, It 25 1 
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threatened to throw in his lot with the Shahzada. This threat 
was effectual, and lie received a promise that he should remain 
Governor, on which he returned to ♦Purnca. 

“A few months later (May, 1760) he was in open tcvolt 
and made ready to join Shah Al3m. To raise troops he extorted 
money fiom all he could get in his posC'er, whether high or low, 
and, before leaving Purnea, literally plundered tlie town and 
district. In this way he managed to increase his amiy to 6,000 
cavahy, 10,000 infantry and 30 guns. He at first intended to go 
by river, and for that purpose collected a number ot boats; but 
IVlajor Caillaud, getting wind of his intention, seized them and 
had them burnt with the ammunition and stores on board. 
Khadim Husain Khan was consequently forced.to march north of 
the Ganges to Hajipur, where he hoped to effect a junction with 
the Emperor. I’hcre. however, he was attacked by Captain Knox, 
wlio maithed across the river with a small force, consisting of 
200 Euro}K‘ans and a battalion of sepo>s, which could not have 
exceedetl 800 men, .6 field pieces and 300 of .Shitab Roy’s cavalry, 
riic Purnea troops, as they advanced, filed to the right and left, 
and, hating completely sunounded this little band, commenced 
the attack. 'The battle lasted for six hours; column after column 
of cat ally' charging down on the English dctadimcnt, which 
sreadil) reteited them with a discharge of giape or at the point of 
the hiiyonct. On one occasion the little part) were nearly over- 
whelmed, but a brilliant charge of tlie grenadiers of Knox’s own 
battalion repulsed the enemy and sated their comrades. At 
length, tired of these fiuitless attempts, tthich had been 
attended with considerable loss, Khadim Husain Khan was 
compelled to retreat, leating behind liim 406 dead on the field, 
three elephants and eight pieces ot cannon, which fell into the 
hands of the victois. Not contented with this success. Captain 
Knox continued to follow up tlie retreating cnemv until etening 
closed in upon him, capturing a number of their ainiuunitiou 
waggons, which he blew up on the .spot. The loss of the English 
on this occ.asion was remarkably small, for only 16 Europeans 
were killed; the number of sepoys is not stated.* 

“After this reverse, Khadim Husain Klian retreated north- 
wards into Champaran closely followed by the allied lorces under 
Miran and Major Caillaud. which succeeded in making him give 
battle on one occasion. The battle ended in a rout, the Purnea 
troops losing all their artillery and being compelled to abandon 
their heavy baggage and a large quantity of ammunition. The 

♦A. Broome, History of Bengal Army, I. 300-1. 
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pursuit, however, had to be abandoned, for one night Miran was 
killed by lightening, and Mafjor Caillaud then determined to 
return. Khadiin Husain Khan was thus lelt free to effect his escaoe 
through the Tarai to Purnea (June, 1760) 

Last days of Mtihammadan Rule. 

“For three years after this we hear nothing more of the 
Governors of Pumea. Under Mir Ka.sim Ali the Governon was 
Sher Ali Khan, who when war with the English broke out •in 
1763, led all his available forces to join tlie Nawab at Udhua 
Nullah, leaving his brother as Deputy Governor ol the distrift 

“This state of affairs w’as taken advantage of by Rohi-ud-din 
Husain Khan, a sim of Saif Khan, who was in receipt of a small 
salary at the Nawah’s court. Suspecting that the Nawab’s down- 
fall was certain, he left Monghyr in an old leak) boat and made 
his way to Purnea. Arriving there at dead of flight, he maile 
himself knowm to Mehdi lleg, his father's old Afaiilvi, and then 
went down the Saura river, w'heie he kept himself and hi% boat 
concealed. As soon as he heard of the defeat of Kasim Ali at 
Udhua Nullah, he returned to Purnea and gathered his adher- 
ents around him. Before dawn, he put himself at their head 
and marched to the palace, tvherc the Deputy Governor was 
hiding with a ferv soldiers. 'I he latter had no alteniiiij^ive bur 
to surrender, and quietly submitted. 

“It was probably this Deputy Governor, or his 
Ali Khan, who proved a good friend to four Englishfi^*’^ Ms, 
prisoners of Kasim Ali Khan, who were among thl|^Cw that 
escaped the massacre of Patna. These four men (three of whose 
names are known, viz., Davis, Douglas and Speedy) liad been sent 
to Purnea and ‘placed under the charge of the Nawab of that 
district. When Kasim Ali had determined upon the deltruction 
of his prisoners, he sent orders to Purnea for them to bd put to 
death. The Nawab, who happened to be a humane, man, 
and being highly pleased with the conduct of the sergeams whilst 
with him, declined putting the orders in execution. i|c, how’- 
ever, wrote to Kasim Ali, entreating that he would ricall his 

♦‘in the year 1760 the Emperor Shah Alam who was incited toove^brow the 
growing inflnenoe of the British East India Campimy was engaged in the invasion 
of Bihar and Khadim Husain Khan« the Governor of Purnea, marclied to loin 
him with an army composed o! 6,000 hotisc, 10^000 foot, and 40 pieces of cannon 

Captain Knox followed up this blow by defeating the Oovesmor of Pumea 
at Hajipur and Khadim Husain Bed precipitately northwards towaids 

IHistory of Tirhui by Shyam Naradn Singh, p, 98.) 

{This foot note is ours — P-C.R.C.1 
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mandate, because he feared, if he was still determined upon it, it 
would be a difficult matter (as the men were beloved by all his 
people) to find one that would undertake the task Kasim Ali, 
on receipt of the letter. Hew into a violent rage, and directed 
another order to be sent to the NaiVab, in which he told him, if 
he had not spirit himsell to put his command in froce against 
those raithless and treacherous Englishmen, to send them 
immediately to Patna, where ample jfistice should be done for 
ific crimes they had committed. On this letter being deliseied 
to the Nawab, he scht for the sergeants, and with tears m his eyes 
informed them of the severe order he had receiv'ed, and of the 
steps he had taken to preserve their lives; that he must now send 
them to Pattia, where he hoped by the time they got there, the 
rage of Kasim Ali might be cooled, and that they might probably 
escape death.’ I hey were accoidingly sent in a boat down the old 
Kos’ uh’.i a guaid ol 18 men, but when the boat had readied the 
Changes, ihe^ siuceedcd in overpowering the guard, and in mak- 
ing their way Vi Udhua Nullah, wltere they joined the British 
at my under Major \dams.* 

■Rohi ud-din Khan, having received the submission ol the 
Deputy Ciovernor, met with no opposition. The people of 
Putiiea welcomed him with ncizcnc, and the revolution was peace- 
fully effected. lie next seized a boat laden with treasure for 
Monghyr, which liad put in close to the cia/y vessel in which he 
hacKcome to Purnea, and then ^Tit letters to Major Adams and 
Mir Jalar Khan, acknowledging the latter as his ma.ster, and 
congiaiulaling both of them upon their successes ‘Mir [alar Khan, 
.sensible that the W'ar was lar Ironi being at an end. was pleased 
to see so much strength and revenue deducted from the enemy’s 
scale; and he sent to the new Governor a letter, in wrhich he 
extolled his chaiacter for what he had done, and bestowed upon 
him the Government of Purnea. The new Governor, being 
strengthened by this accessibn of authority, established his 
government every wheie, treated both the people and gentry 
with the utmost benignity; and, firmlv keeping his seat on the 
stead of fortune and good luck, he continued to ride in the fields 
of command and success for a number of years together; nor did 
he lose his seat, but when Muhammad Rc/a Khan came to be 
pionioted to the office of Deputy Governor of Bengal. f He 
appears to liave been superseded for one year (766-67) . by 
Suchet Rai, wiio was deputed from Murshidabad to collect the 


*A. Broome. Hi.siorv o/ (he Rcngrtl Army. Vol. I, p. 392; App. p xlvi. 
^Smr*ul*MiitQkharin II, 516-17. 
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revenue, and to have been succeeded b\ Ra/i-iicl-din Muhammad 
K.han. The last of the Govcrnois was Miihammad Ali Klian, 
who was replaced in 1770 by Nfr. Ducaricl, the first English' 
Supervisor or Collector.” ‘ 

Eari.y Rrivish Ri'i.r. 

The early years of British* rule were )cars ol troiddc for 
Purnca. The district sulTered teiribh dining the great famine 
of 1770, the magnitude of which will be realised by relcrring to 
the report of the Famine Commission 1 he Famine Coinmisvion 
was appointed by a resolution of the Government of India, dated 
I6th May, 1878. The Famine Commissioners wrote about the 
famine of 1770 

“In October, 17G9, very gloomy repot ts were received 
from Bchar aiul North Bengal. In Novcmbei the 
Collector-General ‘saw an alarming prospei t ol the 
Province becoming desolate' and the Government 
wrote home (November 23; to Hie Couit ol 
Directors in the most alarming teims ^Thev 
resolv'ed to lay up a six months’ store ol grain lor 
their troops and sent in Decembei to Date a and 
Backergunj to buy rice lor P>ehar....In 17/0 t!ie 
distress was acutest in Bchar; ellorts were made, 
not very successfully, to obtain grain Irom ilte 
British Officers at ^llahabad and Fv/ahad. hut it is 
probable that private trade teas active.” 

With regard to the effects of the famine the Report says-- 

“The loss to the country in material wealth cannot l>e 
calculated; the loss of lile is believed to have been 
greater than has occurred in any subsetjuent or 
historical famine. In the north of Purneah 
the European supcrv'jsors believed that half the 
ryofs were dead; the Resident of Bchar calculated 
the famine HiOrtality at 200,000 in Ma the 
Resident of Murshidabad in June cstiniated that 
by that time three-eighths of the populationl of the 
province had died; in July 500 died daily In that 
town; in Birbhum ‘many hundreds of villaj^L's arc 
entirely depopulated and even in large towife not a 

fourth of the houses arc inhabitcil’ The 

estimate made by the C.ouncil in November, 1772, 
and officially reported after its members had made 
circuits through the country in order to ascertain 
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the state of things accurately, was that one-third of 
the population had died, and this, as Mr. Hunter 
remarks, implies the deat^ of about 10 millions, as 
the whole population of Jiengal in tltos^ days can 

hardly be estimated at less than .30 millions 

That the mortality was extremely great, there can 
be no doubt; and its effect^ were visible for many 
years afterwards in the lowered revenues, the 
immense imtilled areas, and the competition that 
arose among landholders to induce cultivators to 
settle on their estates.” 

There was scarcity in 1783 again. This scarcity did not 
affect the district ol Purnca badly but is important from one 
point of view and that is this scarcity in Purnea and other 
districts tbat led the Government to frame a plart and a possible 
mode ol its execution for preventing future famines in India Sir 
Geoige Campbell’^ atcount of the Famine of 1783 mentions 
that— 

‘‘It* was decided that buildings of solid masonry should be 
constructed to sciwe the purpose of perpetual 
granaries to the two provinces, liengal and Behar, 
and the Chief Faigineer prepared a plan for a ciicu- 
lar bxiilding in Patna which still stands as a monu- 
ment of past resolutions, bearing its inscription 
Tor the Perpetual Prevention of P.imines in India,’ 
but empty and disused." 

This building known as Gnlghai is still a landmark in 
Patna. In 1783 the Government appointed a Committee with 
very drastic powcis to pievent lutuie famines but we have 
nothing on reconl to get an idea of the effects of their labours 

The next scarcity in Purnca was in 1791 and the rice crop 
W’as almost an entire failure. The later )cars ol economic 
distress have been discussed elsewhere 

At the time when Purnea p.isst^ into the hands of British 
in 1770. ^Mohammad Ali Khan svas the Governor of Purnea; he 
was replaced by Ducarrel* svho w^as the first English Supendsor or 
Collector of Purnea. Purnca continued as a district under the 
Board and by Regulation I of 1817 Purnea was placed under the 
authority of Behar and Benaras Board of Cominissioneis which 
also had authority o\cr the districts ol Ramgarh and Bliagalpore. 
In 1872 the district w'as transferred to the control ol the Calcutta 

. *Also see Civil disturbances during the British rule in India, 1765-1857, pp. 
13-14 by Dr. S.B. Cbaudhury. 
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Board of Revenue along with some other districts. By Rcgula- 
tioti 1 of 1829 twenty Commissioners of Divisions were created 
and Purnea along with MUlda rs'as included in the Bhagalpore 
Division. In 1834, the Burdwan Division was abolished and 
Malda was then transferred to the Bauliah Division, which was 
later called the Rajshahi Division. Purnea continued to be 
under the Rajshahi Division till 1893 when it was again tians- 
ferred to the Bhagalpore Division. In 1905 Purnea district was 
again placed under the Rajshahi Divisio\i. Puinea camp back 
later to the Bhagalpore Division and has continued to be iinder 
the Bhagalpore Division since then. 

Because of the troubles of the early years of British rule 
characterised by famines and epidemics, there was great diHiculty 
in establishing the land revenue administration on a firm basis, 
and, to add to the troubles of the British officials, there w'as cons- 
tant trouble along the xrorthern frontier. The last Dish id (ur.i't 
leer of Purnea rnentiorrs : “In October, 1788 (hie ol the Nepalosi 
sardars raided the village of Churli, carrying off one of its inhabi- 
tants. The reinonstrances of the British succeeded in se’curing his 
release, but he had been so brutally handled, his wounds mortily- 
ing and being full of maggots, that he died a few days later." 
“This affair,’’ it was repxorted, “has caused a general alarm along 
the frontier, and I am very 'certain if it is overlooked, the conse- 
quence will be a total desertion of that part of country, for no 
man will choose to hold his life and property at the nie4»ty of a 
set of inhuman barbarians, which without the protection of 
Government must be the case in future.” A fortnight later the 
Collector reported to the Board of Revenue anotVier outrage 
committed by the Nepalese and wrote : “ The comjuest of 

Morung by the Goorca in defiance of Mr. Hastings’s order to 
them not to cross the Cossy, the assassination of the young Rajah 
of Morung who had taken protection in Purnea, and their 
repeated ravages on our frontier, by which thjp revenue 
had at times suffcr"d considerably, having b|cn over- 
looked or not resented, have given them such an opin on of the 
moderation and forbearance of our Government, th4t nothing 
but a decisive step will be sufficient to restrain th|m within 
proper bounds.” Again in 1793, w’e find that a band of fakirs, 
saici to be 'of the same descriptions as the fakirs who for some 
time have been in the habit of plundering in the .eastern 
provinces,’ came in from Nepal, raided several villages on the 
boundary and made an unsuccessful attempt on one of the 
frontier posts.”* 

Byrne. Furma SfUtement Report (1908)« App. V. pp. XL — Xl-V. 
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^ Pxirnca’s connection with Nepal dates from the earliest 
times because ol a brisk, trade that exited between Nepal and 
Purnea district, Piirnea was one o^ the important Indian 
districts along with Dehra Dun, Gonda, Basti, (iorakhpur, 
Bharaich in Uttar Pradesh and Chaniparan, Darblianga, etc. in 
Bihar that tarried on a good turnover of business with Nepal. 
Dr. K. C, Chaudliuri in his Anglo-}^epalese RcIattoJts has 
observed tliai “Trade ^^etween the district of Purnea and Nepal 
had lufig been of great ijn|Xirtante. T'he export-import trade 
was of the same nature as between the other Indian districts and 
Nepal ”* He further observes that one of the chief trade routes 
to Ne[>al was Phidwari via T'eragach to Chailghazi. 

It has to be remembered as early as oa May 21- 1771, Mr. 
Keighlv Ghirf ol Darblianga had drawn the attention of the 
Patna Council to the situation of the Tauter Pei gunmihs 
bounded by Chauiparan, Purnea, (jandak and the Teiai. He 
h.ul mentioned that the Pei gunnahs piopeily belonged to the 
Sircai rirhut and the Raja of Nepal had held the tenure on a 
tiominal Peslinfunh of Rs. 12,000 per annum, but that again he 
jiaid at his pleasure. He desired the Patna Council to take 
measures for the extension of the Company’s boundaries to their 
lawful limits. We arc not directly concerned with the later 
\ icissitudes a good account of which has been j^iven by Dr. K C. 
Chaudliuri in his Anglo-Nepalese Relations. The Council ulti- 
mately did not sanction military action against the Gurkha Raja 
but tlesired that the claim to the annual iiibute from him teas to 
be kept up. Thus although an open rupture between the Com- 
pany and the Gurkha Raja was avoided, border troubles between 
the two tountries continued and Purnea being one of the border 
districts had to bear ({uite a lot of brunt. In 1770 Mr. Ducarel, 
the English Supervi.sor or Collector at Purnea had reported that 
Budh Raran, who had been the 'Dewan of the dcccascil Raja 
Kamdat Singh of Morung, was plundering the Company's 
frontiers and putting the Company . subjects to llight. Dutarcl’s 
suggestion w'as to extend the influence over Morung by rendering 
military assistance to Regonaut wdio was opposing Budh Karan. 
Dr. K. C. Chaudliuri ob.serves that Ducarel “thought that only 
four battalions of the Company’s troops would be sufficient for 
the purpose and those parts which ivould be liberated from the 
fKCupation of Budh Karan could be possessed by the 
Company themselves. Such a course, to Mr. Ducarel's mind, 
was certainly to be beneficial to the Company in more than one 

•.4ni{lo-Ncpalew Rchuoni by Dr. K. C- Chaudhuri. Calcutta. 1960. p. 7. 
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way. It would not only secure the Company's borders from 
incursions from the hills, give the English possession of the Saul 
forests, fires and spices, bus place them at tlic channel of supph to 
the hills. Another benefit that would aiise oul ol it was <hat it 
would prevent the Sanyasis frqm ravaging the districts of Bengal 
by blocking their w'ay. .This would also <give them control o\cr 
boats and ferries in the area. 

The Select Committee was in lavour of following more or 
less a consistent policy ot not rendering an) tnilitary assistance to 
any of the contending hill Rajahs unless it w'^as necessary lor 
maintaining the interest of the Company. They, therefore, 
ordered immediate security arrangements for the bordciing 
districts of the Company’s territories by proper deployment of 
troops but dete’rred consideration of the question of mil it. try 
assistance to Reconaut to a future time when it might betome 
absolutely imperative. This was how' the Regonaut episode 
ended.”* 

Kirkpatrick’s mission to Nepal preceded by Devs an fsinm 
Shah and Dcenath Upadhyaya’s efforts in Patna had some effects. 
Kirkpatrick was also commissioned to induce the Nepal Goseru- 
ment to pay stricter attentiou to the commertial treaty signed on 
March 1 , 1792 . The Anglo-Nepalcsc commcrci.il treaty signed 
in 1792 was more or less ineffective as the treaty was trea^d as a 
scrap of paper whenever necessary. 

‘‘This is borne out by the complaint made by one Mr. Pagan 
who had settled as a cultivator and meichant on the frontiers ol 
Pumea towards Morung. In his complaint to Mr. Due an. 
Resident at Benares, he wrote to say that he had sent some 
merchandise through Nepal to Tibet, but no sooner the goods 
had passed the Company’s boundary and entered N?pal than 
the collectors of the Sayer and Badaiy therein stationed refused 
to let his merchandise p.tss without exaction of the fortper ilue.s 
so that Mr. Pagan has been obliged to bring back his gociis.”t 

Purnea also figures prominently when M.iulvi '\b^ul Qadir 
Khan was deputed to Nepal after the virtual fkilurc of 
Kirkpatrick's mission. Abdul Qadir Khan was bricfc4 partially 
by papers sent by the Collector of Purnea. One of the important 
instructions of the Maulvi was to ’ook into the (|ucstion of the 
adjustment of the boundary disputes between Morung and Nepal. 

^ Anglo-Nepalese Rejaimns by Dr. K. C Chaudhuri. Calcutta, I%0; pp 50- Si 

^AnglcfNepalesr JUcIatiou, by Dr. K.C. Chaudhuri. Calcutta, i960, p 72. 
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.The freebooting jakeeji who were rcpc.uedly njaking incursions 
into the Company’s territoiies Aveif also to be looked into. 

There was a mutual complaint that robbets were taking up 
their abode in Morung and in Nepal and cairying on depreda- 
tions whenever suited Clajiaj.Misra, tlie Guru oi the Raja of 
Nepal playeil an important pan in psoturing the invitation from 
the Raja of Nepal to the Maulvi to proceed to Nepal and the 
fourth object in sending Maulvi '\bdul Qadir Khan was “to 
(ommunkatc with you in lespcct of settling the boundary between 
Morung and Puinea which you are so desirous of". Maulvi -Vbdul 
Qadir Khan and his party reached Kathmandu in July or eailv in 
\ugust, 179'). d'lie Governor-General had pointed out to tlie 
Raja that otdeis have been issued to the Collector of Purnea to 
adjust the Moiung boundary in c'xact conforlnity to the Raja’s 
application upon that subject I he same anxiety to seek the co- 
operation ol the Nepal Government tor an ecpiitablc adjustment 
lor the boundarv disputes and the subjects of the Company on the 
frontiers of Purnea and 'l iihut is also seen in the later mission of 
Capt. Knox. This co-operation was very much needed to bring 
the criminals to justice 

The last District Gazetteer of Purnea by O’Malley men- 
tions 

“ riic aggression of tlie Nepalese continued during tlie 
next century. In 18(18 the Guikha Governor of the 
Morang sei/ed the wliole zamindari of Bhirnnagar. 
This llagiant encroachment could not be overlooked, 
and in June, 1809 a detaciiment ol troops was sent 
to the frontier. The Nepalese, yielding to the 
tin eat ol an immediate appeal to the sword, 
evacuated the land next year. In 1814 the first 
Nepalese war broke out, and Major Latter, with a 
force ol 2.000 ihen, was sent up to defend the 
Purnea liontier, and to give the Raja oi Sikkim 
everv assistance in exjielling the Gurlshas from the 
ea.stcrn liills, short ol an actual advance ol tioops. 
The presence of this loicc was effectual in piesctv- 
ing liie peace ol the frontier, and communications 
were kept up with the Raja of Sikkim. No fighting 
appears to liave taken place, with the e.xceptican ol 
a night att.ick on a post stationed at Mudwani. This 
attack was repulsed, alter the (iurkhas had fired the 
tents and baggage, and the post w'as evacuated next 
dav. In 1817, after the conclusion of the war. 
Major Latter concluded a treaty with the Sikkim 
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Raja at Titalya, by which the British granted the 
latter all the laijd between the Mechi and the Tista 
which had beeiy ceded to them by the Nepalese.”* 

For facilitating the communication of intelligence between the 
several military officers commanding detachments and posts on 
the frontier of the distrief ot I’urnca along wit It Rungpore, 
Tirhoot, Sarun, and Goruckpore, it was thought expedient as a 
measure of temporary convenience that tlie Dawk Establishments 
on the frontier of those distiicts, should be plated under the 
exclusive and immediate crtntnd oi tlie Magistrates. 'The 
Magistrates were instructed accordingly. The relevant docu- 
ments W'ill be found in an extract from the Proceedings of the 
Honorable the Vice-President in Council in the Judicial Depart- 
ment under date the 21st February, 181ft, which is availabh' in the 
Old Correspondence Volume of Sarun for the year 1813. 

There are also some impoitant letters in* the National 
Archives at New' Delhi, Foreign, 1838 Department .Seciet, 
Consultations in 2nd August, nos. 11-14 whith refeis *to the 
constant plundering of Purnea distiiel by bandits ftom bevond the 
frontier. There also used to be inclusions into the Nepal teni- 
tory by robbers from Purnea and other districts on the Ixjtders 
In 1871 it was felt necessary that the whole boundaty north of the 
Purnea district should be surveyed and boundary marks be 
renewed. A fresh surv'ey was necessary as wheti survey was ifTadc 
last, the river Kusif flowed between Bhagalpur district and 
Morung, the wdiole river belonging to the latter. It was obsened 
that the river has since changed its course and now flows sexeral 
miles inward and fresh rc-surveying and i e-demarcation of, the 
line in presence of the officer from Nepal Government was neces- 
sary (Foreign Political August 1817, nos. 324-344). Some of 
Abdul Qadcr Khan's records are available itt the Pre-^lutiny 
Records preserved in the Central Records Office, Allahabad. 
Some of them also refer to the depredations of the jahin (religious 
mendicants) in Purnea and other parts of tlie Company’s 
Provinces and that after causing depredations they took rdsidence 
in Nepal. One such letter no. 70 is a translation of the Icttfcr from 
the Raja of Nepal to J. Lumsden. 

A letter from the Collector of Purnea, dated the 13th August, 
1790 was forwarded by the Board ol Revenue to the (iovernor- 
General in Council with the recommendation that it be proposed 

•H.T. Prinsep, PciHkol and MitUary Transactions in India (!825), VoL I, 
pp. 78-7<>. *5, 12t. J30, 207. 

fThe aid speUing hai been maintained here (P*C.R.C.). 
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■with the Nepal Government that the abolition of all duties on the 
Morung and Bengal commerce be reciprocal as obviously promis- 
ing mutual advantage. This letter isjn the Resident’s Proceed- 
ings and preserved in the Central Records Office, Allahabad. The 
* Collector of Purnea had also mentioned that the herdsmen went 
with a large number of cattle to gia/e in Moiung and a 
considerable revenue accrued to Morung by the gra^ing duty. The 
Collector proposed thtU the Choxokt'< (Fundis) had been disconti- 
nued under apprehension that they tvould be eonsideied as 
Rehadari. The Collector now proposed that the Chowkis be re- 
established on the Morung frontier to collect duty to be inipc)sed 
on imports generally or on both imj)oiis and exjwrts as the Board 
shall approve .Another letter of the Collector c)f Purnea. dated 
the 19th Tuly, 1799, to J. Duncan, Resident at Benaras, in the 
s.une Volume pre'-erved in the Cential Records Ofhee. mentions 
about the timber^tiade between the c)o/^ of Moiung and Purnea. 
John Pagan, as inhabitant of Purnea wrote a letter to J. Duncan. 
Resident, at Benaras, which was considered by him on the 19t!i 
Septc'inber, 1791, as is found in Volume no 18 for 1791 (Basla 
no. Record no. 48) . In this letter Pagan refeiTed to the 
possibility of a commercial negotiation with the Government of 
Nepal and he wanted to emphasise importation of rice into Nepal. 
The memorandum attached to Pagan’s lepiescntation is an 
extreiT^ely interesting document, it is not known as to how he 
could come to the figures. He mentions that m 1789-90 the price 
of the rice solcl in the Kastern Morung amounted to Rs 1,2.5,000. 
He suggested that the Collector of Purnea should be authorised to 
regulate the importation of rice frc:>m Morung in a regulated 
manner. Valuable data will be available in pages 169-178 of 
Benaras Affaixs (1788-1810) , Volume I, bv Dr. G. N. Saletore. 
Director of the Central Records Office, Allahabad, regarding the 
particulars of duties collected at*thc different stations under the 
Nepal Government and also in the district of Purnea. The 
cjuestion of goods duly W'as again -one into and it was decided 
that about the duties on goocls exported from the dominions of 
Nepal, His Excellency, the Raja of Nepal, shall be levied at the 
established stations in the several districts including Purnea 
through which they shall first pa.ss. and Rowannniis be thereon 
granted. In a document no. 102 of 1842, transcript of old 
Correspondence Volume in Champaran Collectotatc (July, I8t2 
to December, 1842) , there is a copy of a letter from the Resident 
of Nepal to the Magistrate of Champaran mentioning that “owing 
to the repeated representation of the officers of tl\c Dacoity 
Suppression Commission upon this frontier (Oude, Goruckpore 
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and Purnea) he had issued a strict order of which a copy 'vas 
enclosed and he wanted to fcarn the actual Iruit of this ordei ” It 
was mentioned in that lettet that “there is no part of India where 
so great facilities exist for the concealment and harbourage of 
large bands of dacoits as in the Nepalese Territories and you need 
not be reminded by me that it is the anxious wish of (.overnment 
tliat these facilities should be counteraited by our united efiorts 
and those of Major Sleeman’s Assistants in "this quarter”. 

The next event of great importance is the insurrection in 
1857. O’Malley mentions in the last Gazetteer “Since that year 
the peace of die district has only been biok.cn by the Mutni\ ol 
1857. On its outbieak. there was no little anxiety regarding the 
loyalty of the troofJ** stationed jtist across the border at Jalpaiguii, 
viz., the 73rd Regiment of Native Inlantry and a detachment of 
the 11th Irregular Cavaliy. As a precautionary measure, 
permission was given, in October 1857, to Mr. fseity, an indigo 
planter, to raise a corps of Nepalese, and in No\ ember lOd s.ulois 
under Captain Burbank were sent to Puinea to protect that place 
in case of a mutiny of Jalpaiguii i\t the end ol Ncnembci news 
came that some companies of the 73rd .\ati\e Inlaniu h.td Inokcn 
out at Dacca, and it was expected that they would niarth to 
Jalpaiguri and raise the troops thcie 1 he Comniissioner, Mr. 
Yule, promptly left Bhagalpur, taking with him a detachment ol 
50 men of the 5th Fusiliers, then stationed at Monghyi. M.flthing 
to Purnea, he joined forces with Captain Burbank and mosed to 
Kishanganj as the point from which he could most readily atid 
effectually act in anv diicction. With him went all the 
Europeans in the Division, planters, ch il officers, etc., all well 
mounted and armed, forming a by no means insignificant body of 
most willing and cheerful volunteers. In a few days Mr. Vhile 
had collected not less than 80 elephants, and with his little army 
was ready for anything that might happen. On the 4th and .5th 
December two different .’,etachnient.s of the 11th Iiiegul|r Cavahv 
mutinied and went off. On the 9th news reachecl Kfishanganj 
that they had passed to the south of that place Mr. Yulfe, putting 
his men on elephants, marched all night, and arriving in Purnea 
(40 miles distant) before daylight, met the sowan, as ihey were 
leisurely marching into the place. They refused to’ face hi.s 
force, and retired a few miles. The Commissioner followed, and 
on the 11th came up with them j.ist as they were preparing to 
march. On this occasion they fought with a resolution worthy 
of a better came, some of them charging up to the steady little 
squares which formed in admirable order to receive them, and 
falling dead on the bayonets. In the end, they retired under 
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cover of a heavy fog, carrying with them many wounded. Not 
a single casualty occurred on our ^ide. 

On the morning of the 12th the Commissioner, having 
received information that the souhus intended crossing the Kosi to 
Nathpur, started to intercept them, and in hour^ accomplished 
the 50 miles to that place, im hiding j.hc crossing ot the Kosi with 
its numerous and extensive qtiicksands. Here he halted a few 
dj\ys and learnt tha4 the sowais had entered the Nepal Tarai, and 
were at Chatra, 36 miles to the noith. They were, therefore, out 
of reach, and as he had rcceised an express from Jalpaiguri, 
urgently reijucsting aid against the Dacca mutineers, he 
determined to move in that direction via Kishanganj. In 36 
hours he had covered the 64 miles to Kishanganj, and on the 22nd 
December he proceeded to Titalya, and thence to a post between 
Siligun and Pankhabari. Having waited there till the 26th 
without lurtiy?r intelligence, he determined on moving to Chawa 
Ghat on the Tista, where the mutinceis from Dacca were expected 
to cro-ss. On nearing the ghat he came in sight of the enemy’s 
cmamjnnent in a position unfavourable for an attack, and with- 
drawing into the jungle, established his force on the path by 
which, as he was told, they must pass. They evaded him, how- 
ever, at night, taking, an tm free juent eel bye-path, and on the 
morning of the 28th he learned that thev had crossed the Maha- 
nadi and tverc making for the Darjeeling load. 

Mr. Yule, leaving his camp standing, took up a position on the 
road, and after waiting some hours and seeing nothing of them, 
had just ordered his men back to camp, when the rebels were 
.seen crossing the road at a little distance off. So rapid was tlieir 
rush cross the small open space from jungle to jungle that Mr. 
Yule's advanced party had only time to tne a volley, which killed 
one straggler, Irefore they again disappeared in the jungle, and the 
pursuit, w'hich Captain Burbfink continued for two to three miles, 
was hopeless and unsuccessful. 

The fugitives having thus made good their escape into the 
forest, Mr. Yule moved, parallel with them, on its outskirts, to 
prevent their making any inroad into Purnea. and reached the 
Kosi opposite Natlipur on the very same day that they elfeciccl a 
junction with the sowars at Chatra. An attack on their position 
at Chatra failed, in consequence of the rebels making a stnlden 
retreat across the Kosi at a most tlifficult fesrd, wheie many of their 
horses, unable to reach the opposite bank, were abandoned. Major 
Richardson, who was watching the opposite hank lower dowm. was 
too late to intercept them, and the rebels got off through the 
Nepal Tarai, eventually making their ivav into Oiulh." 
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7’he impact of the insurrections of 1857 was seen in a tighten- 
ing up of the administration. It was appreciated that there 
should be more police thana% a^id an expansion of the administra- 
tive machinery to stop .such insurrections. Roadw'ays were also 
improved as the Ganges-Darjeeling Road was found to he 
extremely useful for military movements, \nother effect was 
seen in the great latitude givtn to the European and \nglo-Indian 
planters and zamindats to continue in an Auxiliary Foice which 
rvas ultimately transformed into the Bihar Light Horse. Piaclk.dly 
all the European and Anglo-Indian planter^ of the district some ot 
whom were the Forbes, the Shillingfords, the Caves, the Piiath)-., 
the Downings, the Johnsons, and the Smiths, etc , had joined the 
Auxiliary Force which rendered a lot of help to the British 
administration in the troubled days of 1857. The hands ol the 
loyal zamindars weie also strengthened by the administration. I'he 
peasantry of Purnca was aheady emasculated and the stregthening 
of the hands ol the European and .Anglo-Indian •’plantcis .md 
zamindaii, the loyalist Indian zamuidats and the cntouiagement 
to the creation of some large-landed cultivators weic factois -fvhiih 
■Went to emasculate the peasants all the more. In the chaptei on 
“Economic Trends" some of these facts have been discussed 

The next important event, for the district of Purnca was a 
sharp earthejuake on the 12th June, 1897 between 4 and 5 I’.M. In 
his no. 726-G, dated Puinea, the 15th June, 1897, ) H Bernanl 
Esq., Collector of Purnca had .sent a reqrort of the eartiiquakc*^ to 
the Commissioner of Bhagalpur Division and Sanihal Parganas.* 
From the report of the Collector it appears that the first shock 
lasted about minutes and this was followed by one mote shock 
on the night of the 12th June and another on the 13th June. A 
number of houses in Purnea belonging to the Eurojiean.s. ihe 
Protestant Church, some Government offices and .some residential 
buildings were damaged. Some bridges on the Ganges-Darjceling 
Road were damaged. I’he railway bridge on the Buthidhpr, just 
south of Debiganj was damaged and communicationsf were 
interrupted. Fissures had occurred in many places from! which 
water and sand had spouted forth. Some of the Ciovemiment 
buildings at Purnea which were damaged were the Circuit House, 
the Post Office, the Zillah School, the Dak Bungalow atid old 
Telegraph Office, District Jail, City Police-Station, ek. Thq belfry 
of the Protestant Church was badly cracked on the four sides and 
the wall on the north was broken the tvhole length horizontally at 
the level of the eve of the main roof. The damage was so .serious 

original of this letter is available in the National Archives^ Foreign 
Department, Jnti. B,, January 1898, no. 230-31. 
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that it had to be taken down The Collector’s additional Court 
building although a comparatively new constiuction was seiiously 
tianiaged The Distiict Faigineyr had reported that tjuitc a 
iiunibci of Cordcr Iron IJridges u% the district were damaged and 
in some trscs a lew pile piers had shifted out The Subdi\ isional 
Cutchery of Kishanganj had.suflered a lot and the report \v<is 
“most of tlic arches, walls in sevcial plates top to fiottoni, and roof 
111 plates, aic cracked and plaster fallen down flic Sub Jail has 
also suffeied in like manner Tfie Ramjan Wooden lirulge near 
Kliagia, has been much damaged Pivc rows of piles have been 
moved out of place and out of the ptT[)eudu ular and mtlnie 
westWMid, and the biulge roavlwa^ has sunk down 1 lie Sub jail 
in Arana had been scnousl) datnagtd and the building was unsafe 
The Inspection Bungalow walls were found cracked. The 
pnvate houses in \raiia station had sufftied.a lot of damage 1 he 
reptiit was “the three upper storied houses belonging to Messrs. 
Foifits anil Downing and Mrs Slnlinigfotd are in luins, also t’ne 
one stoned houses occupied by Messrs Williams and C J Shil- 
hngfpid and the R C Chapel were all more oi less damaged * 

Another event ol local iinpoitanee for Purnca but now of 
vciv great importance for India had taken place in 1897 Fioni 
a document in the National Archives of New Delhi, ‘Toieign 
Department, Lxteinal A. Ma) 1807, nos 116 122 K W’ it 
appeals that the great problem of the tiaining of kosi river was 
taVen tip at that time 1 he document it-tcircd to is a minute of 
Mr A I/at, Vgent and Chief Fngineer, Bengal Noitfi \\ estern 
Railw’a), Mr J \ Anderson, 1 nginecr in rlnel, kastein Bengal 
State Railway and Mi W Inglish, SnpermttMiding FugnutT, 
Bengal 1 he subject submitted foi consideiation was the 
proposal to close the present channel ol the river at Chatra by 
means of a series of crib gioins and to re-open the western channel, 
known generally as the channel of 1880 Mr \ndcTson had 
proposed that in the event of the works Ire proposed being snccess- 
lully constiiicted, thcic would not be any reasonable probability 
of the river breaking back inu die channel of 180(5 between Bnbia 
and Hnnmigra He tonsidcred, however, that for lutnre vcais 
supplementary bunds at oihti points would be nctc'ssaiv I his 
mmuic had the support of Inglish and Col Gract'y who had visited 
the area. CoL Gracey advised that the E B Railway should not 
take any steps for training the Rosi river and that “even if the 
railway built protective works, they could not guarantee to let 
moderate floods thiDugh, and might conse<|uenty decrease the 
productiveness of the whole tract of country that the trairriiig 

♦llie earthquake of 1934 has been described clsc\\here (PCRC) 
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works protected, The railway niay in f^ct render themsd\cs 
liable for unlimited damages on account of country flooded, 
washed away, or entirely protected from floods by training works, 
the result of which it is iiupossrble to foresee, whilst, on the other 
hand, no credit will be given lor the protection afforded to other 
parts of the country. Col. Gracey thought that “the question was 
one lor the Government of Bengal'to deal with, and that if the 
Government of Bengal deciefes to carry on any works for training 
the Kosi the Eastern Bengal Railway would, of course, be willing 
to aid in every way.” 

It, however, appears from a telegram no. ^128-E.1V, dated the 
20th February, 1897, from the Foreign Secretary to the Resident 
in Nepal, Camp via Segowlie that ‘‘Government of India are 
considering the necessity of building training works on Kosi river 
where it issues from hills near Chatra. If these are started 
immediately the Government of India hope Nepal Darbar will 
afford assistance as previously agreed as regards bnlli^'s, brusliwwtl 
and grass and will aid Engineers by collecting labour and anang- 
ing food supplies within Nepalese territory”. It was represented 
that the interests of Nepal w'crc also largely involved. In no, 28-C- 
137-3047, dated Camp Segowlie, the 6th March, 1897. Col. H. 
Wylee, Resident in Nepal informed the Secretary to the Go\ ern- 
ment of India, Foreign Department that the Minister of Nepal 
had informed him that the Darbar had no objection to the Kosi 
trainirig works being undertaken near Chatra on certain condi- 
tions. These documents show that the training of the river ffosi 
which has (1961) now been actively takem up as a joint Indo- 
Nepal Project was actually mooted in 1897 and the project liad 
the blessings of the Nepal Government even at that time. It is 
not known why and how the project was not taken up at that time. 
It is only in the nineteen-fifties that the Kosi Project was under- 
taken and the Purnea district is vitally affected. There is a large 
Kosi Project Office located in Purnea town and a Kosi colony h.is 
been set up. The Kosi Project has been briefly discussed ;elsc- 
whefe so far as its impact on Purnea is concerned. ' 

Early European SEnxERs in Purnea. 

Any history of Purnea district should have some rcfercnfce to 
the early European settlers. From the old records it would a{)pear 
that there were European settlers in Purnea almost immediately 
after the establishment of British rule in the district. Purnea was 
made the headquarters of the district after the advent of the 
British rule and by 1771 quite a number of Europeans had settled 
in the area known as Rambagh. This area, however, became 
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unhealthy as it was hemmed in by the marshy channels ol the 
Saura River. 

'I'here was a shift of the Govciniuent offices more towards the 
west ol the town by 1835 and gradually the official residents in 
the civil lines migrated to the present site ol Purnea town. I he 
European indigo planters also sii^rted settling in that portion of 
the Purnea toevn leaving Ranibagh or gear about the district 
headejuarters. I'he only building left in Rambagh, was the 
Cluirch and the priests’ house. The Roman Catholic Chinch 
was dismantled and re-erected in the new station ol Purnea wlieie 
the Europeans hail already set up their residences. I hc lounda- 
tion ol this new Churdi was laid in 1810 and tlie Church was thcic 
till 103-1 wlu n it was badly aflected by the Bihar l aitlrcjuakc I he 
Chuith was dismantled again and the present Cliurch w’as crct^led 
iicarb) within a couple of years ol the Earthtjuakc* 

'] he nuns of I-orero Consent of Darjeeling had come to 
Pinnc.i neai abobt 1882 and had opened a day school as well as 
a boarding school toi the children in Purnea clistricl. When the 
Jesuit \fission ol Bengal took o\er the Purnea Mission iiom the 
(Mipuchin Mission, the school was clciscd, and the nuns returned 
to Darjeeling. rhis house still stands and is known as “Coumb- 
lin”. “Coumblin” is one of the oldest houses in Purnea towm. It 
IS now occupied by the .\llisons 

Quite a numiier ot European families had settled clown m 
Purnea tcrw'ii and round about. Even till 19.33 there w'eie cjuite 
a huge number of European families Imgeriiig on in Purnea town 
and round about. '1 here were the Shillinglords, Johnsons, 
Picachis. Cawc's, Hayes, Dowaiings. I om Smith, B>cts, etc in 
Purnea towm. Many of them were gentlemen-fanncrs, tire indigo 
concerns hasiirg been aliolishcd years before and some were in the 
employment of Banaili and Nazaiganj Raj. Earlier some of 
them had made great ccmtribiuron to tire .igiicuUural prospetiti 
of the district by showing better technicjue in agriculture and 
farming methods. Usually each C) them would ha\o a consol ida 
ted block ot land witli a bungalow' in it, theii kofhis would be 
run more by the suhordinates known as Anilas. Mans of them 
were interested in dogs and horses and were keen sportsmen Mt 
"rom Smith of Kolassy was a marxcllous horseman and could tame 
any wild horse. His lather Charles Smith was known as Prince 
Cliarlic and was one of the biggest race horse ow-ners of his days. 
He also had extensive property at Hinoo in Ranchi. It is said 
that when Prince Charlie would go out for a walk he would be 
followed by about 50 of his pet highly bred dogs, loin Smith 
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and Mrs. Smith were of great help in organising socials W'iien the 
Houston expedition came to Purnea in 1933 and for the first lime 
flew over Nepal in planes.* 

Another well-known family the lemnants of wltich aic sidl 
continuing to Purnea is that of the Shillingfords. The tlircc 
original Shillingfords were Josef^jh, Gcoige and Fred and they 
were all great sportsmen. Joseph died in 1889, Fred in 1907 at 
Brighton. 

Two brothers Gcoigc Palmer ami Charles Palmer came to 
Purnea near about 1811. Thev were related to the Joint Palmeis 
of Calcutta. George Palmer died in 1840. Charles Palmer had 
married Begum Reazoon Nissa, a Mohammadan lady who had 
been converted into Christianity. She w.is also the 8 annas 
proprietor of Pefgami Sirijrore with Babu Praiap Singh. Reazeon 
Nissa died in 1870 and Charles Palmer in 1873. T'hc) had otie 
daughter Marian, who married William Piirtgie J'towning. Mai ian 
Palmer Downing pie-deceased her father Chailes Palmei. t'.hailes 
Palmer left his property, which was left to him hv his wile.Rea/oon 
Nissa, to his grand children and children of ^^arian Palmer 
Downing. Marian Palmer Downing had mairied G. S. Il.nes. 
The original Palmer estate was divided between the Downings 
and the Hayes in 1874 and tame to be known as the Downing 
Estate and Hayes Estate. Mr. Marian Ha>es died in 191 1 ami Ci 8. 
Hayes in 1924. 

Another family the Caoes were relateil to the Shillingtouls In 
marriage. Henry Caoc who died in Purnea in 188(i was the 
proprietor of Gondwarrah indigo concern which was ultiiiiaiely 
owned by the Maharaja of Darbhanga. The ancestors of the 
Johnson family were J. C. Johnson and Ji.W. John.son who owned 
at one time three indigo concerns in the district. 

There was a Crow family who were related to the powtiings 
by marriage. The last of the Crow family in Purnea |va.s F Y. 
Crow, who died at Sursec in November, 1948. 

The Forbes owned the Sultanporc Estate in l|t)rbcsganj 
which is named after the family, W'cre big landlords arid indigo 
planters. A. H. Forbes was a barrister but does not appear to 
have practised. He was the last of the lamily out in India. He 
died in Darjeeling but was brought and buried in Purnea m 

anyone? is interested he cou!d find a lot of materials in the books on 
Houston Expedition written by Wmg Commander Fellows and others (E.C.R.C), 
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1932*. There were numerous other ianiilies of European settlers 
who settled in Purnea both as indigo planters and private gentle- 
men or officials. 

7'he Indigo planters had their Doctor Da\ id Picachy, a good 
old iVIedico who was almost always on his trap and horse. Dr. 
Picachy was also looking after all the employees of the planteis. In 
the early days ot the European planteis there were a lew Mission 
Hospitals one of which was at Kanki which has now gone to West 
Dingjpur. The Majlispore Mission at Kanki ran their own 
schools and hospitals. 

It may be mentioned that Korah is still known as “Gena-Bari” 
because a rhinoceros was shot there. This has been referred to 
before. Another report is that Mr. A. G. M. Wodschow, Manager 
of the Korali Indigo Concern had shot a rhinoceros. It may also 
be possible that two animals had been shot. 

The Indigo planters did a lot in improving the town of 
Purnea. A big race course was established in the area in front of 
the present Girls’ School and behind the residence of Mr. William. 
The tX'gular race meets weie so popular that race horses and 
jockeys would come from Calcutta to take part in these race meets. 
I'he planters had their own house boats. Before the railways 
were established indigo used to be sent down to Calcutta by river. 

Reference has already been made to the shikar that the 
planteis used to indulge. It is on record that Allan Johnson 
and W. R.P. Downing who is still a resident of Purnea once shot a 
man-eating alligator which measured 26'-9'^ from tip to tip and 
9 '-9" lound the girth. When the much distended belly was 
ripped open ati undigested body of a boy was found. The entire 
remains of the boy in two portions were recovered and from a 
copper ring on his big toe was identified to be an Etwari of the 
village who had been missing since a few da>s back. Mr. Downing 
informs that in many of the alligators they had found stones in the 
larger of the .species. He has also experimented on riding a 
buffalo through alligator infested streams to experiment the truth 
of the unwritten law between alligators and water buffaloes, that 
one should not attack or molest the other. 

Earthquake of 1934. 

The great Bihar Earthquake of January 15, 1934. was another 
landmark in the history of the district. Although the epicentre 
of this earthquake was located far away the damages done to the 

above note<» were made by one from a book published in 1*^20 by the Rev, 
Father H. Hostin SJ. The title of the book is “Inscriptions on Christian Graves 
and Memorial Tablets 

7 


14 Rev, 
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roads, buildings, railway tracks, bridges, and culverts were not 
inconsiderable. It is true that Purnea district escaped lightly 
in comparison to the other Bihar districts like MuzalTarpur and 
Champaran and this was prolinbly due to the saiuly composition of 
the soil. Nevertheless, a large number of private and public 
buildings were damaged in all the urban areas. Gratuitous 
relief, house building, sand clearance and agricultural loans had 
to be distributed. The widely spread cracks and fissures on the 
roads and culverts had thrown the communi<iations out ol gear for 
a considerable time. The administrative authorities, however, 
tackled the situation quickly and tactfully. Officers were 
deputed to assess the damages. As the houses in the villages 
were mostly light structures of jute-reeds and thatch, the damage 
to them was not so .severe. Agricultural economy was consi- 
derably upset as a.large volume of sand aiul sulphuric clods had 
been thrown out and had to be cleared. One interesting 
feature of the Earthquake of 1934 was that the wells both in ,the 
rural and urban areas were choked and had to bc*cle.ircd. I he 
incidence of health in Purnea district is .said to have definitely 
improved after the Earthquake of 1934 and the older gen*eration 
people assert that the water of Purnea district and the potability 
of water had definitely improved. 

Kisan Sabfia Movement. 

Kisan Sahha Movement which had been responsible for an 
acute agitation in Pirmea district in the third decade in# this 
century and figured prominently for about 20 years ha.s its roots 
in the very agricultural economy and the previous structure of 
pemtanent landlordism in this State. From time to time local 
leaders have tried to agitate tor a better deal for the raiyuls 
(kisans) . The inherent defects in a permanent settlement 
arrangement became all the more acute in Purnea .district 
because of a large number of absentee landlords and because a 
number of the zamindars left the' administration of thd zarnin- 
dari absolutely in the hands of their Amlas (employees)! . Any 
reference to tihe old revenue records of Purnea prior to the 
abolition of zamindari will show that a large numlxir of the big 
landlords in Purnea district came from undivided Bengal and 
other provinces and most of them paid very rare visits ^o their 
zamindari. Rich families of Murshidabad, Dacca, Calcu^a and 
other places owned large slices of zamindari in this ^istidct. 
Mathurapur Zamindari Company, some of the Tagore families 
and a few European planters who had gone away abroad had 
zamindari interests in ^rtions of the district. 'Tliey were 
usually represented by their Amlas and it is a well-known fact 
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that Amla rule was extremely unsympathetic. Many of the 
villages of Purnea district had literally been depopulated 
because of the oppression of the tlandlords. The European 
indigo concerns were converted into zamindaiies which were 
also more or less left to the Amlas. Some of the European 
zamindan did very little for their laf^ats and speni their time 
mostly in sports in India oi abroad. These arc some ol the 
factors which made Purnea district a good fiehl lor Kisan 
agitatjon. 

The Kisan Sabha was formed at Monghyr near about 
1922-23 and the agitation that was sponsored had its effect on 
Purnea district as well. The .Movement received a great impetus 
in the hands of Swami Sahajananda Saraswati of Bihta (Patna') 
who had great mob oratory and toured throyghout the State 
addressing the kisans (peasants) and condemning both bureau- 
cracy and the zamiudnis. His yellow robes had an extra attrac- 
tion to the peopH;. Quite a few kisan leaders were prominent 
thioughout Bihar in ihc thiities and one of them was Swami 
Bhawani' Dayal who had returned to India after a long spell -in 
South Africa. After a formal inauguration of Ktsan Sabha at 
Bihta in Patna district in 1928 Swami Sahajananda Saraswati 
started organizing Kisan Sabha brandies in the various districts 
and for some time the Kisan Movement was running as an 
ancillary to the Congress Movement, but CKcasionally at cross 
purposes. i\ftcr the death of Swami Sahajananda Saraswati and 
because of the Congress impact that had already taken up land 
refomis the movement as a separate factor had declined and it 
practically merged into the Congress Movement. But even 
before the Kisan Sabha had been organised, there were kisan 
troubles in Purnea. 

A study of the annual Land Revenue Administration 
Reports of Purnea district will show that year after year it was 
reported that the relations betsveen the landlords and tenants 
were strained. Tire Land Revenue Administration Report of 
1916-17 had particularly mentioned that absentee zamindars in 
Kishanganj subdivision had developed a continued tendency to 
dispossess tenants with a view to obtain enhanced rent or realise 
various customary ahwabs. Certain types of criminal offences 
were extremely common in Purnea district even as late as 
1930'-40. It was a routine matter for the landlord or the Amlas 
to send for the recalcitrant tenant and to keep him tied up in 
front of the kutchery as a public exhibit to terrorise other tenants. 
The tenants used to be forcibly put into various torturesome 
physical punishment and extraction of thumb impression of the 
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poor tenants on blank paper was a common zulum in Purnea. It 
IS again in Purnea district that one finds very large cultivators 
owning thousands of acres of cultivation lands, i'hc type of acqui- 
sition of huge chunks of cultivation lands in the face of the then 
laws would normally be possible only if zamindars or the large 
cultivators had a great influence often sinister on the 7 uivrj‘s. 
I hey had almost tollowed the example of the Kinopean indigo 
planters in the late 19th century who used to take the help of 
the administration tor getting large consolidated blocks ol land 
for their farms. Peculiarly enough in spite ol a vast surplus 
population that could be syphoned oft for agricultural labour 
there is a dearth of labour leading to importation f)t seasonal 
labourers and a consequent unemployment in the villages 1 his 
factor was fully utilised by the landlords, planters, who 

had a regular hierarchy of tahlus, khanuimm, muh'',. katnias, 
dais, kaharins, etc., who were all practically bonded labour 

It is not that troubles between the landlords and the 
tenants always merely brewed. Occasionally there wck' violent 
eruptions. The peasants of Dhaiampnr Patgana laiscd the 
banner of revolt in 1922-23 against the Darbhanga Raj on the 
allegation of exploitations. Ihc fact thai the iai\ats could 
openly agitate against such a powerful and rich zamutd/ir shows 
that the tenants were quite exasperated. The Non-Co-opera- 
tion Movement and the Kisan Sahha agitation had aflected the 
raiyats in Dharampur Pargana. The annual Land Revenue 
Administration Reports arc quite specific about this agitation. 
The gravity of the situation in Dharampur Pargana against the 
Darbhanga Raj was realised and a reference to tlic Boar<l was 
made on this matter to Government as will be found in the 
Land Revenue Administration Report for 1922-23. In 192-1-25 
there were acute disputes between Mathurapur Xamindari 
Company, an absentee landlord and the xiiyats , in thaiia 
Manihari over the settLment of lands known as Alanint which 
originally produced indigo. In the Kishanganj subdAisiou the 
relations between the landlords and tenants haa become 
extremely strained. The Patni tenure which was prclalcnt in 
Purnea alone of all the districts in, the State was another fact for 
oppres-sing the raiyats. 'fhe Patnidar had his right foi^ a definite 
period only and naturally he tried to squeeze out whatever he 
could from the tenants during his Patni. From the Land 
Revenue Administration Report of 1927-28 it appears that the 
Collector of Purnea had reiterated tiis complaint about the 
indifference of Darbhanga Raj towards his tenants. By 1927-28 
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the Kisan agitation had affected all the three subdivisions of 
Purnea district. 

The great economic depression "which became evident from 
1929-30 had hit hard the peasantry. The precipitate lall in 
prices of the agricultural commodities badly aflectcd the econo- 
mic condition of the peasants. During the perifxl under review 
the Kisan Sablia agitated for reduction or suspension of rent 
and thus tension betiveeu the landlords and tenants became all 
the more acute. The observation of the Commissioner of 
Bhagalpur on the situation in Land Revenue Administration 
Report, 1931-32 may be quoted. He observes : 

“There have been two factors during the year which 
were liable to cause tension between the landlords 
and the tenants, the renewal of the Civil Dis- 
obedience, and the economic depression. The 
movement against the landlords has not been an 
avowed part of the Civil Disobedience programme 
in the division where many of the Congre.ss 
supporters are petty land owners and its effect has 
been more felt in the general disturbance of 
confidence and spirit of defiance which it pro- 
duces.” 

in the decade 1931—40 the Kisan Sabha Movement became 
very active ihroughoiu Bihar. An Enejuiry Committee was set 
up by the Provincial Ktuin Sabha in 1933 ami the Committee 
visited many villages in Gaja district and recorded their obser- 
vations about the tenants in A Histoty of the Pitiable Plight of 
the Kisans, 'fhe Government of Bihar were watching the 
situation with utmost precaution and asked their District 
Officers to supply "more detailed information with regard to the 

operations of the Kiian Sabha. fhe relations of this body”, 

they wrote to the latter on the 24th November, 1933, “with 
similar bodies in the LTnited Provinces with the leadership of 
Jawaharlal Nehru of that province are at presetii one ol the 
|x>litically important considerations.” l"he second Pnuincial 
Kisan Conference met at Gaya on tire 29th and 30th August, 
1934 with Shri Purushottam Das Tandon as President. Besides 
the leaders of Bilrar the meeting was attended by Khan -Vbdul 
Ghaffar Khan and his brother. Speeches were made against the 
tyranny of the zamindars and exhorted the tenants to fight lor 
improvement of their own lot and for independence. The 
Gaya Conference deliberations were reported in all the piipers 
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including the non-payment of taxes, the Salt Satyagraha, open- 
ing of National Schools, organisation of volunteer force, sponsor- 
ing of khadi centres and ^Congress Ashrams throughout the 
district, boycott of foreign goods, Quit India Movement, 1942 
repercussions, etc., were fully implemented by the people of 
Purnea, a large number of whom courted arrests and imprison- 
ment in different yeais. At the \ery inception of the movement 
in Purnea a Writer Head Constable, father, of Shri Ram liinode 
Singh, M.L.A. was found to be fomenting hostility ariioug 
constables and chowkidars in Palasi police-station the place 
where he was posted.* 

Mahatma Gandhi visited Purnea in 1925 and had addressed 
crowded meetings at various places including Kishanganj, 
Bishunpur, Araria and Purnea, etc. At Bishunpur in Dham- 
daha P.-S. there was a large gathering and the [jeople had 
presented a substantial purse for the Deshabandhu Memorial 
Fund. Mahatma Gandhi’s second tour from the 11th January, 
1927 was in connection with the collection of moitcy for 
charkha and khadi. During this tour he came in touch with the 
National School which was opened as one of the piogiatames of 
Non-Co-operation Movement. At Dhararnpur in 1925 a 
Middle School was opened in honour of Mafiatma Gandhi’s 
visit to that place. This visit of Mahatma Ciandhi along with 
other leaders of Bihai had a tremendous impact. 'The ^active 
centres were Gokul Ashram at Purnea and Tikapatti Ashram at 
Tikapatti along with other places. At the instance of Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad there was an intensive demonstration in Patna 
against the Simon Commission in December, lf)28 and the 
crowd at Patna that had shouted a full-throated disapproval of 
Simon Commission had a good sprinkling of people of Purnea. 
On the constructive side the gospel of chaikha and khadi, 
village development, etc., had been taken up through various 
Congress Ashrams. Rupauli, Dhamdaha, Purnea. Banmi nkhi in 
Sadar subdivision were some of the very active Congressifeentres. 
There were several such in Kishanganj and Araria subdivisions. 
The enthusiasm of the people to implement the dicta tea of the 
Congress could be estimated from the fact^thai arrests f<|r break- 
ing the Salt Law in Purnea district in the course of si:c months 
and Salt Satyagraha came to 716 in number. ThousAnds. of 
rupees had been realised in fines. Repressive measures on the 
part of 'the Administration could not curb this spirit of ending 
the British regime. At one time some police went \vith a 

^Freedom Movement In Biaar t>y Dr. K. K. Dutta. Vol. 1, p. 400. 
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wiai'nint against a man of T'ikapatti who was not found. T he 
police entered the house of one Garib Lall and after removing 
everything put their own locks on ^he 'house. The old mother 
of Garib Lall was quickly given shelter in another house. The 
highhandedness of the police brought the men of Tikapatti 
closer. Heavy fines, confiscation of property, physical tortuie, 
rigorous imprisonment, etc., could not damp the fen'our to 
implement the Congress policy. 

The 1942 Movfment. 

The Civil Disobedience Movement and the KLan agitation 
had brought in a spirit of restlessness among the people and an 
antipathy to the bureaucratic British Administration. It had 
also brought about a sort of solidarity between different castes 
and creeds. When in August, 1942, there was a ma.ss arrest of 
the leaders throughout India including Gandhiji and an out- 
break of a violent lawlessness against the constituted authority, 
Purnea district was also the scene of intense activities in which 
the different sections of the people had participated. The 
student community and the Congress workers throughout the 
district, mill and factory hands of Katihar and Kishanganj took 
the lead in the upsurge. The arrest of the Provincial leaders at 
Patna on the 9th, 10th and lUh August, 1942, along with the 
arrests of the leadeis of all-India fame at different places in 
India* ignited the spark and all at once the whole of the district 
was in the throes of intense excitement xvhich broke out into 
concrete measures against the Administration, such as, damag- 
ing the public communications. Government buildings and 
properties and hoisting of Congress flag on public buildings. 
Quickly the whole district was up in a revolt and this was 
almost unpremeditated and without any definite central leader- 
ship, The movement quickly went underground and some of 
the younger generations from their underground coverage used 

to give directions to particular pockets. 

• 

The police and the magistracy were also quick to retaliate 
and were added by the military. Congress Ashram at Pika- 
patti was seized and scaled on the 10th /August, 1942. Processions 
and assemblies were banned. The police were aleiicd tiitough- 
out the district and were strengthened quickly by armed huces 
and the military were called in. .Vlmost sitnultaneouslv there 
were large processions, haitaU and demonstrations at various 
places in the district from the 11th .August, 1942. The Cotigress 
flag was forcibly hoisted on the (ourt building at Kisivauganj. 
The railway and telegraph lines between Sarsi and Bamnaukbi 
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railway stations were uprooted and tliere was a general strike at 
the jute mills in Katihar. On the 13th Au^st railway lints 
between Katihar and Uarsoi/and at the Kosi bridge near Kursela 
were damaged. The damaging of railway lines and telegraph 
communications had been deliberately done to stoi> inliltration 
of the police and military forces. 

On the 13th August there w’as a violent procession of about 
10,000 persons at Katihar through the puthc roads. I he bllice 
of the Sub-Registrar was attacked. Government properties 
looted and the Congress Hag was hoisted both on the Sub- 
Registrar’s office and on the court building of Munsif. Several 
local leaders were arrested by the police which inluriated the 
mob all the more and there was a violent attack on the t liana. 
The police resortM to bring to disperse the mob attd a young 
boy Dhruba Kumar Kundu, son of Dr. Kishori Lai Kundu, a 
prominent Congress man of Katihar received bftllet injuiy and 
ultimately died in the hospital. Several other persons were also 
injured and a lew killed. A luige procession carried th£ dead 
b<^y of Dhruba Kumar Kundu to the cremation ground on the 
river Kosi. The crowd was addressed by Kishori Lai Kundu, 
Shri Jibats’a Sharma “Himanshu’’ and others. Shri Jibatsa 
Sharma was arrested the same day followed by the arrest of 
Kishori Lai Kundu on the next day. 

The news of the death of Dhruba Kumar quickly led to 
the formation of a Dhruba Dal, a contingent to oppose the 
British Administration in the district. The news ol outbreak 
of disturbances in the neighbouring districts and other places in 
India spread through new'spapers although there was an attempt 
to stop infiltration ol new.spai>ers within the district. The 
pattern of concrete action w'as almost the same througl^oui the 
country. 

Unfortunately, for sometime there was an open excitcnicnt 
to destroy Government properties and public communications. 
Several local leaders were arrested while they were reluming 
after destroying the railway line to Malda. Cases of arson 
broke out at various places with the aim of destroying Govern- 
ment properties only. Besides at Katihar, there was r firing 
at Dharara on the 13th August where four persons were killed 
on the spot and eight were injured. I’hcre w^as a firing at 
Araria also where eleven persons were injured. Violent attack 
by the police with lathis was commonly re-sorted to throughout 
the district and there was a mass scale of arrests under different 
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•sections of the Penal Code and under the Defence of India 
Rules. 

The repressive measures did ndt seem to have the required 
effect immediately. On the 16th August a large mob raided 
the Rupauli and Tikapatti Post Offices and a number of 
breaches were made on tlie Purnea-Il^inmankhi and Purnea- 
Jogbani sections of the railways. Quite a number of police 
thanQs were raided, furniture burnt down and Congress flag 
hoisted. By this time the pfdicc fiad realised that it was no 
use infuriating the mob all the more by tlie resort of opening 
of hre and firing became less common. 

On the 18th August, 1942, there was a memorable meeting 
ol tire natiorral workers of Purnea at the Sarsi Middle School 
under the presidentship of Shri Baidyanath Prasad Choudhury. 
Sliri Baidyanatli Prasad Choudliurv gave the retjuired lead 
that there shoftld not be any sudden attack on Government 
properties and institutions but they should be done after giving 
due notice beforehand. It was also resolved that all the thanoi 
of the district should be raided and the flag hoisted but the thana 
property should be kept in a well-protected place. The 
meeting also decided to occupy the buildings of the Purnea 
Collectoratc on the 27th August and to hoist the flag on the 
court buildings. It was further decided (fiat there should be 
a succession of leaders in case of arrests. SIut Lakshrni Narayan 
Singh “Sudliansu” was nominated to be the first leader to be 
followed by Shri Baidyanath Prasatl Choiuihury, and then Shri 
Basudeo Prasad Singh. 

It appears that there was complete lawlessitess in certain 
pockets, namely, Kaiihar, Rupauli, Barari, Tikapatti and 
karagola areas. The District Magistrate moved for the 
deputation of a military party to deal with the grave emergency 
on the 20th August. A military force had already been posted 
at Katilw but the District M.'gistrate’s report on tlie 20th 
August shows that the deployment of militars at Kalihar did 
not have much effect. 

Ordei's were issued by the District Magistrate to all t'le 
police thanas that tlie thana buildings should be fenced and tiie 
police force kept intact inside and theie should be no hesitation 
to shoot anybody entering the compound after gi'ing a warning 
if that step was felt to be nccessaty. It further appears that 
some of the Military Officers in charge of the troops in Purnea 
were quite eager to prepare “the giound lor declaring martial 
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law in the area, if necessary”.* The District Magistrate, how- 
ever, differed from the military view and considered that ilte 
situation could be controllei^ if there was a sufficiently strong 
force at Pumea which could be distributed to the subdivisions 
if necessary. Small military sections were deployed in route 
marches and in visiting those tillages which were considered to 
be troublesome pockets. ' But even the presence of the military 
did not curb the feelings. On the 25th August, 1942, the 
Dhruba Day was celebrated throughAut the district to 
commemorate the young boy Dhruba who had died of police 
firing at Katihar. There were sporadic attacks on the pnlue 
thanas at different places and firing had to be resorted to. There 
was a violent attack on Rupauli police thana by a huge mob and 
portions of the thana buildings were burnt down. The police 
had to open fire and according to Goveniment report twenty- 
five persons were killed on the 25th August in Rupauli. (iravc 
excesses were committed and the Junior Sub-In^)cctor of Police 
and three constables were overpowered and thrown into fire. 
Similar scenes were reported from Dhamdaha. The Dhruba Dal 
organised a large gathering in the local High School whiili was 
addressed by a few persons. The police-station was raided and 
the flag was hoisted on the thana building. 'The Baluchi 
military section opened fire which killed quite a few peisons, 
some of whom fell dead in the thana compound and some in the 
fields nearby. Several Union Board Offices and Post pffitcs 
were also raided on tlie 26th August 1942- On the 27th August 
some political prisoners broke open tw'o cells in the Purnta jail 
and some prisoners were set tree. A batch of the people 
proceeding by the Karagola Road w’as set upon by the police 
and the military and some of them were beaten severely and a 
few were taken pri.soner.«. On the afternoon of the same day 
27th August, 1942, a large crowd of many Santhals carrying 
bows and arrows moved towards the treasury at Purn<|a. The 
military opiened fire and dispersed the crowd. All this |iatuvally 
led to excesses by the police. The dwelling houses bf some 
respectable persons were raided by the polite and mili4ry with 
a certain amount of vengeance obviously to strike terro| in the 
minds of the people. A very large number of men l|ad been 
assaulted throughout the district but not arrested. Thjprc were 
also widespread arrests of a large number of persons throughout 
the district and many detained under the Defence of India 
Rules. A number of important cases of arson, loot and murder 
ended in charge-sheets against a number of respectable persons. 


^Freedom Movement in Bihar, Vol. lit. by Dr. K. K. Dutta, p. 125. 
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Two of such cases may bo mentioned . One of the cases was from 
Kanmankhi in which Shri Anup Lai Mahta and otheis were 
prosecuted and sentenced to various types ol sentences, 'I'iie 
sentences were set aside by the Patrta Higii Caiurt. Shri Anup 
Lai Mahta became the Chairman of the Purnea District Board. 
I'lie Dhanidaiia thana raid case ended in consiction for a large 
number of men some of w'hom were quite young who were 
arrested, prosecuted or persecuted in the course of August 
disturbances, meiitioji may be made of a few who ha\c taken a 
larger hand in politics in later years.* 'I'hcy arc— 

Shii Lakshmi Narayan Sudhansu, Shri Baid)anath 
Chaudhury, Shri Daroga Piasail Chaudlmry, 
Shri Anath Kanta Basu, Shii Satmath Bliaduri, 
Shri Jibach Sharma “Ilimangshu*", Shri Satyendra 
Nath Roy, Dr. Kishoii Lai Kundu, Sliri kamaldeo 
Narayan Sinha, Shri Bhola Shastii, Shri Phani 
Caopal Sen, Shii Kasturi Mandal, Shri Bokai 
Mandal, Shri Ram Xarain Mandal, etc. 

Latifr Evems. 

With the subsidence of the .\ugust 1942 Movement there 
was a tiglitening of the administration throughout ’the country 
and Purnea w'as also no exception. Lhe ycais that followed were 
marked by a certain amount ol scarcity and a short supply of 
essential comnuxlities which strengthened m a way the hands 
of the administration to firmly rule the people. I his phase has 
been described separately. In this context mention may, 
how'ever, be made that strangely enough the solidarity among 
the different sections of the district that had been brought about 
by the Congress .Movement was licpiidatcd to a certain extent 
by a certain amount of communalism. There were also pockets 
in Purnea district which had a majority of Muslim population. 
Pockets in Kishanganj subdivision had to be watched on 
occasions like Bakrid and from time to time there irsed to be 
communal tension which usually commented from the town of 
Kishanganj. To give an example, even as late as 1934 there 
wa.s a serious trouble over a I’ajia during Muharram in the town 
of kishanganj. Persons inteicstcd in the spread of conmuina- 
lism had always tried their hands in Purnea district. The 
activities of the Muslim League w'cre particularly conccntiated 
in Kishanganj subdivision and in the other Muslim pockets of 
the other subdivisions. I'he later phase in the bid for freedom 

* freedom Movement, Vot. Ill by Dr. K. K. Dutta. pp. 137-139 gives a Icn^hy 
list of such persons. 
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was unfortunately marked by communal tension and communal 
riots 111 1946. Purnea district was badly affected and there was 
a certain amount of exodus of the Muslims from this district. 
The authorities had put dotvn communalism with a firm hand 
but not before suflRcient mischief w^as done. In May, 1947 a 
largely attended conference of the Biliar Provincial Muslim 
League was held in Kishanganj with the Hon’ble Raja 
Ghaznafar Ali in the cliair. 'Lhis conference was held 
particularly in connection with the commmial riots of 1946. In 
the conference the Bihar Government was bitterly criticised for 
some of the measures taken to t|uell the riots. I'his conteience 
also passed the resolution demanding the inclusion of Pui nea. 
North Bhagalpur, North Monghyr and the Santlial Parganas in 
the Province of Bengal and in their exuberance went to caution 
the Muslims of Bihar against Jamait-ul-u\ema, the Ahrars and 
the Khaksars. These bodies along with Abdul Qaiyum Ansan, 
a staunch Congressman of Bihar were called tjaitors to the 
country.* After independence of the country in 1917 a very 
important event lor the district was the visit of the States Re- 
organisation Commission in 195.'>. 1 he visit of the Commission 

led to an outburst of local feelings and a certain amount of 
avoidable bitterness between Bihar and West Bengal which laid 
claim to portions of Purne«1 district. It has been mentioned 
elsewhere that owing to the implementation of the recommen- 
dations of the States Reoigunisation Commission, a considci- 
able portion of the Kishanganj subdivision was transferred to 
West Bengal in 19.56. 

Survey and Settlement Operations. 

The Survey and Settlement Operations in Purnea ilisiiict 
commenced in 1952. As the Survey and Settlement Operations 
* in Purnea district came after the Chotanagpur Settlement in the 
thirties, it was difficult to find a proper subordinate staff as most 
of the subordinate staff that had w'orked in the earlier .‘et^lenunt 
were not available. It was difficult to get proper 
Mumarims and Quanangos and it was a herculian task tnat the 
Government was faced with. It is usual for the SurJey and 
Settlement Operations to create a stir and to bring inti relief 
many of the dormant land disputes. The operations in purnea 
were nbt free from such troubles. The Settlement Operations 
were concluded in 1960. 

,, It may be said that almost throughout the operations there 
was an acute agrarian situation in the imct where the operations 

*Fretdom hSevemem in Bihar by Dr, K. K- Dutta, Vot. Ill, p. 360. 
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took place. It has been ^ mentioned before that there were a 
large number of bataidars in this district and it was not that 
th'cir hatai lands were always shown in the parchas (leases) . 
The landlords were reluctant to have the names of the bataidars 
recorded to be in possession of all the bataidars. The bataidars 
were naturally restive and wanted to have their names recorded. 
Almost as a ride the landlords .‘ftarted presenting the bataidars 
attempting to tiansplant paddy in such hnids. Such disputes 
were cjuite common particularly in Santhal viliage.s. 'I'here was 
a good deal o( tension* in Dharndaha thana and an emplosec of 
a landlord of Bishanpur was murdered. The bataidars were 
advised by the Ciovernment that they could seek relief iji 
Attestation camps if they were dissatisfied with the entries at 
Khanapuri stage. The Settlement Officer and the District 
Magistrate were asked to tackle these Santhal villages carefully. 

'1 he murder of the sepain of an influential landlord at 
\illage Ohandiahi near Dharndaha was due to the dispute 
bctui'cn the Shnthal batauUns and the landlord o\er the 
possession ol block of lands which did not find entries of the 
names of the hataidais in the parchas. There were quite a 
number of cases of the looting of crops. The situation had to 
be met with a good deal of tact and sympathy. 

I'lie position ol the bataidais tvas rather unenviable. Their 
real difficulty was that they depended virtUallv on the landlords 
not only for lands but also tor many other assets like rural 
crodit,*cic, rhe batatdais were not in a position to fight 
against the landloids due to the poor economic condition. In 
the majority of cases the land owners tried to harass and oppress 
tlie bataidars because the latter were too weak and unorganised 
to put forward any false claim against the big owners. Under 
such circumstances if the Amiris and the Inspectors were c-penly 
siding with landlonls the trouble of the bataidars could not get 
redressed. The Settlement Officer had to summarily discharge 
a considerable numlrer of Amins who were found to indulge in 
mal-practices. 

Tire mal-practices and corruption existing among the 
Amim and other subordinate staff had early attracted the 
attention of the settlement authorities. There was a spate of 
complaints of this type which were invariably enquired into 
and detections sycre met with .severe punishment. 

Auministrative Ch.anges. 

A high power States Reorganisation Commission was set 
»p by the Central Government for re-adjusting the areas of 
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States if considered necessary. Tl,ie States Reorganisation 
Connnission had visited tiie district of Puriiea in 1956 and had 
given the recommendations, for adding a portion of the 
district to West Bengal. * The State of Bihar had strongly 
opposed the move and there were local agitations both for and 
against the move. However, when the recommendations were 
accepted by the Ct^ntral Govc'rnmeiTt, there w.as re-adjustment 
as a result of which a pfTrtion of Purnea district has now gone 
over to West Bengal. This inatter has been covered elsew'here. 
It may, how'cvcr, be mentioned here tfiat the prcsetit sub- 
division of Kishanganj in Purnea tlistrid has been materially 
affected by the re-adjustment of the States, which also materially 
affects the Purnea district. Islampur and Chopra thanas along 
with some other thanas have gone over to West Beng^ 
and some of these thatias were quite litigious areas. As a result, 
the Bar at Kishanganj has been financially affected. Owing to 
the creation of the subdivision of Islampur with headcjuax tors at 
Islampur which could only be approached thR)Ugh Kishanganj 
town, custom barriers have been raised which affect the trade 
and commerce of Purnea district. At present theft- is no 
proper ho.spital at Islampur where post moitem examination can 
take place and post mortem cases of Islampur headquarters are 
invariably sent to Kishanganj. 

Land Reforms. 

Administrative history of Purnea has completely dlianged 
after the introduction of the land reforms in recent years. 
Although -the problem of land rclorms has been covered else- 
where, the broad features of the present land reforms may also 
be indicated here. Briefly stated they are; (i) abolition of the 
zamindari system, (ti) the elimination of intermediaries, (tii) 
simplification of tenures and conversion of tenancy .status into 
ownership, (iv) fixation of ceiling on holdings of land, (v) re- 
dbtributioir of land with a view to lind land for thjB landless, 
{vi) restriction on sub-letting and share cropping, | ^vii) pro- 
visions for co-operative farming, {viii) limitation *on sub- 
division and fragmentation of holdings through fixatiftn of floor 
on one side and the consolidation of holdings on the bther. I'he 
main objective was to bring out a socialistic patterni of society 
and therefore, the landed community either the zOmindars or 
the large scale cultivators had to l>e touched. The lahd reforms 
are quite revolutionary in character .and have naturally brought 
in an unprecedented upsurge in the common man and at the 
present moment the social adjustments are in a fluid condition. 
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The next landmark, of importance in the history of the 
district of Purnea as well as the State is the implementation of 
the two Five-Year Plans. The Five-Year Plans are intimately 
connected with the aims and objectives of land reforms. Special 
insistence has been given on co-operative farming and during 
the First Five-Year Plan the State Govermnents were expected 
to make experiments in methods and technitjues of co-operative 
farming and to draw up phased programmes for the adoption of 
co-operative farming as a vital policy. Unfortunately very 
little action was taken in this direction. The Second Five-Year 
Plan has emphasised that co-operative farming should be 
developed as cjuickly as possible. It is expected that during 
the I bird Five-lt'car Plan there will be a special underlining ol 
the programme for co-operative farming. At the moment history 
is being made in the district of Purnea on die anvil of land 
relonus covering as indicated belore land re-distribution, ceiling 
on existing holdings, consolidation of holdings and co-operative 
farming. It h:rt been mentioned elsewhere that in Purnea 
district there arc quite a few cultivators with thousands of acres 
of cultivable land— an unicjue feature in Bihar. The response 
of the pef»plc to the different items of land refonns has been 
different and much depends on the attitude of the conimon man 
towards them. 'Fhe opposition potential should also not be 
ignored. U i.s not necessary here to enter into the question 
how far the land reforms that liase been completed so far have 
brougiit change in land distribution or in tht' structure of farm- 
ing. The experiment is far too young and it cannot be 
expected that the extreme poverty, land hunger, social and 
personal injustices would be so quickly liquidated. What, 
however, has to be impressed is that the present history is t|ie 
economic picture of the district. The district had adjusted 
extremely well when the British administration had ended in 
1947 and the democracy was ushered in. But the period of 
strain has not yet been over ahd the far-reaching planning has 
been and is being attempted. 


14 Rev. 



CHAP'IER III. 
i^EOPLE. 

Growth ok. Po p u l a i ion . 

References regarding population ot Puniea district prior to 
1872 Census are found in Reports of Dr. Buchanan Hamilton 
(1811), Hamilton's East Indian Gazetteers (1820) and that of 
an experimental Census of 1860. Hamilton’s East Indian 
Gazetteers had mentioned that the population in 1801 v^as 
1,450,000. The basis does not appear to be \ery accurate. The 
following extract from page 687 from the East Indian Gazetteers 
is relevant 

“About 1790, the result of an official inquiiy in the 
Purnea district found 80, 9M husbandmen hold- 
ing leases, and 22,324 artificers pa\ing ground 
rent, in 2,784 villages and upon 2,531* sc|uare 
miles. Allowing five to a family, this gives more 
than 203 to a square mile. In 1801, the result of 
the replies of the Collectors in Bengal to the 
question circulated by the Board of Revenue, 
proved that the Purnea district contained 
1,450,000 inhabitants, in the proportion of seven 
Mohammadans to 10 Hindoos.” 

W. W. Hunter had given the earliest estimate of popula 
tion of the district of Purnea as follows 

“The earliest estimate of the population of the district of 
Purnea that I have met with in the records was 
made by the Collector in 1789, and does not 
pretend to much statistical accuracy, beiig based 
‘on the average ol an actual investigationlof thrc*e 
small villages, multiplied by 5,800, the narnber of 
villages in the district'. The results lobtained 
were : Men, 307,400; women, 327,701); boys, 
224,400; girls, 176,900 : total, l,06l|400; to 
which were added for Pumiah and othjer large 
towns, 138,600, making the total of inhabitants 
1,200,000- It is remarked that ‘the great 
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difference in the number of boys and girls must 
arise from the latter being considered as adults at 
tiie age of eleven or twelve, and the former not 
till they reach their twentieth year’ and that 
'general opinion swells the grand total to 1,500,000 
inhabitants’.”* 

Buchanan Hamilton's estirrtate of the population in 
1810-11 had been referred to in the following ({notation from 
W. W. Hunter’s A Statistical Account of Bengal [\'oI. XV 
(1877)* p. [240-41] '^Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, Circ. 1811, 

calculated that the population of the wdiole district, as then 
constituted, was 2,904,380 souls— an excessive estimate, even 
after making all allow'ances for the greater extent of the Purniali 
Jurisdiction at that time. Subtracting the population (?f the 
Dimiya police circle, which has been transferred^ to Bhagalpm, 
and of kharw'a Nehnagar, Bholahat, Sibganj, Kaliachak, and 
Gargariba, now comprised in Maldah district, to which he 
assigned a total population of 695,880, the remaining popula- 
tion of 2,208,500 is much greater than that ascertained by the 
Census o’f 1872.”** 

Hunter had also referred to the population figure in the 
experimental Census of Purnea district which was carried on 
along with the other districts of the Lower Provinces in 1868-69. 
That figure was 951,874 souls but Hunter observed: “It does 
not apjacar on what grounds these figures w'cro adopted”. 

The figures have to be taken with the area of the district 
at the time of computation. As pointed out by Hunter the 
area in Buchanan Hamilton’s time was much larger than the 
present area ol the district. Hamilton's East Indian Gazetteers 
mention that "Purnea comprises 5,119 square miles, of a fertile, 
compact, well watered flat”. In this connection it has to be 
, mentioned that Purnea district appears to have been continuing 
with the same area from 1872 to 1956. Owing to the 
implementation of the recommendation of the States Re- 
organisation Commission the district lost an area of 759 square 
miles wdth a population of 277,288 souls. This portion went 
over to West Bengal. 

The first regular Census based on more acceptable criteria 
Was taken in 1872. This Census recorded the area of the 

*A Statistical Accounts of Bengal, Vol. XV (1877), p. 240. 

*•/( .Statistical Account of Bengal, Vol. XV. (1877), pp. 240-241. 
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district as 4,957 square miles and a population of 3,714,795 
souls. This exposed the overcstimarion of Buchanan Hamilton 
and the underestimation of the experimental Census oi 1-869. 
between 1850~75 the river Kosi was moving away, from this 
district towards the west. As an extensive area was available 
for reclamation and development, there was a large influx of 
immigrants from other districts. The population increased to 
1,849,073 in the Census of 1881 or it rose by 7.8 per cent. 
There was a steady g'rowth of population in the next dciade and 
the Census of 1891 recorded the population at I9,.44,6.58 
or the increase was 5.1 per cent between 1881 and 
1891. The growth was most in the thanas of Damdaha and 
Forbesganj (fonnerly Matihari) , which attracted an influx of 
settlers from Bhagalpur, Monghyr and Darbhanga. These 
tharUxs had large stretches for pastoral purposes. As in most 
other districts df Bihar, there w^as a set-back in the 1891—1900 
period and the 1901 Census revealed a fall of 3.6 per rent as tlie 
population decreased to 1,874,794. There were seveie out- 
breaks of cholera in 1891 and 1900, the number of deaths from 
cholera in the latter year beingmo less than 46,240 24 per 

mile. The incidence of public health was bad thioughout, 
and in seven years out of ten, deaths outnumbered births by 
38,239. ' There was also a large fall in the number of immi- 
grants because of the epidemic of cholera (Census of India, 
Vol. V— Report, p. 30) . 


The results of the 1901 Census were summafised as 
follows in the Bengal Census Report and quoted in the last 
District Gazetteer of Purnea (1911) 


‘The only thana in the whole district that shows an 
increase is Saifganj*, which owes its development 
to the fact that it contains the important railway 
junction at Katihar. Thanks to this thana, tlie 
tract west of the 'Mahananda has slightly gained 
in population since 1891, while that to tlie east of 
that river is responsible for the whole of the loss 
which has taken place. The decline is least 
marked in Pumea itself and in the f/iflnJs border- 
ing on the Kosi, and, if Saifganj be left out of 
account, it becomes gradually greater tofyards the 
east. It is most considerable in Balar4mpur**» 


la now tb« KalibM thona. 
**Tl}i* is BOW tbe Oopalpor tharu. 
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which is the unhealthiest thana in the district. No 
reason beyond unhealtliincss can be assigned for 
the changes which have* taken place. The fatal 
epidemic of cholera in 11)00 aliccted chiefly the 
western part of the district, which, but for this, 
would doubtless have shown much better results.” 

In the next decade, i.e., in the Census of 1911 the popula- 
tion of'Purnea district was recorded at 1,989,637 or it had 
increased by 5.98 per cent. The number of births exceeded 
that of deaths during 1901—1911 except in 1905, 1906 and 1907, 
the aggregate excess being 34,000. From 1905 to 1907 heavy 
mortality was caused both by fever and cholera, the latter caus- 
ing 43, 000. deaths between October. 1905 and fune, 1907. In 
spite of these epidemics the Census of 1911 had shown that 
there had been aii addition of 1,12.308 persons. A large part of 
this increase was due to the influx of new settlers.* 

During the 1911—20 period, Putnea sulfered from epidemics 
of cholera etcry )ear from 1915 to 1919. The number of deaths 
during the decade was 650,000 and the number of births 
6,64,000, the e.xcess of births being 14,000. The total population 
in 1921 census was recorded to be 2,024,608, an increase of 
34,971 over the population lecordcd in 191 i. The natural 
increase dor the decade amounted to 14,756 ol which 12,104 
were to the credit of the female .sex. The explanation of tliis 
remaikable differetue probably was that immigrants only 
figured in the vital statistics once and that is when they die; as 
male immigrants were more numerous than female immigrants, 
male deaths must preponderate in the statistics. The decrease 
in population was most pronounced in the Kishanganj sub- 
division where the population h;|d decreased almost in every 
thana.** There was an overall increase of 1.8 per cent in the 
population. Most of the increase was in Dhamdaha thana 
where an extensive grass jungle was in tfie process of reclama- 
tion for purpose of cultivation. 

During the 1921— 30 period, the incidence of public health 
appears to have been ratlier good. Mortality from all the 
principal diseases was much lower than in the previous decade. 
A very serious outbreak of cholera occurred in 1925, when there 
were over 8,000 deaths. The disease was also in evidence in 

*Cen«» bt India. 1911, Vol. V— Report, w>. 131-32. 

0 / India. 1921, VoL VH, p. 3L 
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1926, 1928 and 1930. The number of deaths from cholera 
during the decade was reported to be 31,500 as against 43,500 
during 1911—20. The annual mortality from small-pox was only 
730, as compared with 920 in 1911—20. There was also a 
marked decrease in the number of deaths ascribed to "fever”. 
Nonetheless, the incidence of malaria was very high during 
this period and constituted the chief stumbling block to the 
health of the district. Even after allowdnce had been made for 
the common errors of diagnosis in reporting fever deaths, it is 
signiBcant that this head accounted for no less than 86.6 per 
cent of the total number of deaths rejxjrted during the decade. 
In 1923, there was a heavy toll of malaria. Other bad years 
were 1924 and the three years immediately preceding the Census 
of 1931. 

The total population of the district in rc31 Census was 
2,156,543, the net increase being 8.16 per cent from the 
previous decade. Kishanganj subdivision continued its decline 
while the Sadar subdivision recorded a substantial growth. The 
growth of population in Araria subdivision was most pro- 
nounced. Despite its (district) reputed unhealthiness death- 
rate was distinctly below the average; death-rate per mile was 
24.5 as against 28.7 birth-rate. The corresponding fi? *rcs of 
birth-rate and death-rate of the other districts of Nouftscfiihar 
were 35.4 and 25.8- per mile respectively. But th^‘ natural 
growth of population lagged far behind that o( any other 
districts of Bihar. Regarding the low fecundity of Purnea, 
W. G. Lacey, i.e.s., the Census Superintendent in 1931 had 
mentioned that "No other district in Bihar and Orissa is so 
backward in the production of human life. There $re indeed 
some grounds, which will presently be mentioned, for ^uspecting 
that tlte record of birtns in this district may not be |absoluteIy 
complete; but the omissions, if any, would not be Sufficiently 
numerous to necessitate over considerable modification in the 
figures. . . .The truth seems to be that, whatever its jpst history 
may have been Purnea can no longer be considered | unhealthy 
iti respect of the directly destructive effect of sickness and 
disease; but the inhabitants of this district are so riddled, with 
malaria, and their vitality has been sapped to such an extent by 
this debilitating scourge, that their fecundity is much below the 
normal”.* 


•Censut of India, 1931, Vol. VII— Report, p. 30. 
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7’he excess ot reported births over reported deaths during 
1921-30 was 84,263, while the net addition to the actual 
population was 164,975. These hguies suggested that only 
about halt of the increase was due to natural growth, the 

remaining half being attributed to the balance of migrations. 

• 

In the next Census of 1941 the population rose to 2,390,105 
and the increase was 9.1 per cent from the previous census, due 
to bbtter public health. Kishanganj subdivision showed a 
decrease of 0 7 pei cent The other two revenue thanas 
Bahadurganj and Islampur recoided a decrease of 0 3 and 0.4 
per cent respectively. The increase in population was most 
pronounced m the Sadar subdivision being 16 3 per cent while 
Arari? subdivision showed an increase of 9.4 per cent. 

In 1951 the population of the district was found to be 
2,525.211, or the met ease w'as 5 6 per cent An adv'erse balance 
of migration was reflcctetl in the decline of the rate of growth. 
1 heie *was some enngratioti of Muslim population to East 
Pakistan after the paiiition of the country in 1947. Emigration 
of the Muslim population is said to be of temporary phase and 
a good deal of migrants are said to have returned subsequently.* 

Kishanganj revenue thana recorded an increase of 1.7 per 
cent but Bahaduiganj and Islampur revenue thanas suffeied a 
loss of 1 7 and 1 2 per cent respectively 'The overall decline of 
population m Kishanganj subdivision v’as 0 7 per cent. In this 
Census Aiaria subdivision also lecoidcd a deticase of 0 I per 
cent The decline w'as in Arana revenue thana (1.4), but 
Forbesganj and Raniganj show'ed an increase of 0.1 and 0.9 per 
cent respectively. 'I he reason for decrease in Arana sub- 
ilivision has not been discussed in the Census rcpoit ** In 
absence of leported epidemits'and with the good climate of the 
subdivnsion the decline in population seems peculiar. Like the 
previoils decade the Sadar su., livision recorded a substantial 
growth of 1 1 per cent population. The increase was most 
pronounced in the Katihar revenue thana, being 24 2 per tent 

111 1956 in view of the recommendations of the States Re- 
organisation Commission implemented by the Bihar West 
Bengal Transfer of Territories Act, 1956, an area of 759 square 
miles with a population of 277,288 was transtcncd to West 

*Cettsm of India, 1951, Vol. V — ^Part I — Report I, p. 30. 

**Vol. V, Bihar, Part I— Report, p. 31. 
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Bengal. The transfer took effect from November, 1956 and 
the details are as follows* 


Name of Revenue 
thana. 

Police-stations, 

Area in s juare 
miles. 

Population. 

(1) lelampur 

Thakurgan j * , , 

58 

14,357 


Chopra 

1.58 

52,949 

(2) Kiahanganj . . 

Islam pur 

139 

59,652 

Kishanganj 

180* 

66,810 

(3) Gopalpur 

Gopalpur 

73 

36,028 


Karaiidighi 

151 

47,492 


Total 

769 

277,288 


The details of area and population transferred to West 
Bengal in pursuance of the Bihar and West Bengal Translcr ol 
Territories Act, 1956 have undergone certain inodifnations as 
a result of demarcation of boundaries between ftihar and West 
Bengal. 

The results of demarcation ot boundaries have been 
published in a booklet by the Government ol Bihar, Political 
(Special) Department, vide their letter no. SR T'TUliGO— 
452-C, dated the 12th January 1961. 
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^Handbook of Smnict of He-organised Bthar. 1956, published by Direc^te 
Ecouoaucs and Statistics, Covemmeat of Biliar, 1958, p. 6, ” 
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. The aiea of district came to 4, 2S9 square miles as against' 
4,885 square miles. The total population ol the district 
remained 2,247,94.? against 2, .525, 23 Tin 19.51 Census 

In the next Census of 1961* the population of the distiict 
had increased tremendously The population m 1961 Census 
recorded 3,087,428 souls An increase bf 37 09 per cent is the 
largest increase ever recorded. This increase is calculated on 
the figure of population of 1951 as it stood after the population 
transferred to West Bengal is taken with account 4 he reasons 
for this supei -phenomenal rise ha\e not been investigated 
Moreover, the trend of the giovvth of population as shoivn in 
1961 Census is very peculiar Kishanganj subdivision whuh 
lecoided decrease iti_ every previous Census Jias recorded a 
remarkable and unexplained increase of 55 4 per cent. The 
increases in other subdivisions arc . Aiaria subdivision (26 7 per 
vent), .Sadar subdivision (38 3 per cent) and Katihar subdivision 

(1 9 per cent) 

■ 

Katihar subdivision was created in 1956 out of the areas of 
the Sadar subdivision raising the number of subdivisions to four, 
vu , x\raria, Kishanganj, Katihar and Sadar subdivisions. The 
subdivisionwise and revenue-thanawise population as enume- 
rated m Censuses of 1951 and 1961 are giv'en below— 



]9r>l. 

1961. 

OUl.'U.l \ XnJUlj. V trIlUt* ^ 

Area, 

Popula- 

tion. 

Popula 

tion. 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

Maria ... (») Araria 

431 

220,882 


(tt) Forbesganj 

303 

193,904 


(in') Raniganj 

f 

252 

116,814 


Total of the subdivision 

991 

537,600 

780,481 


*^The statement had been prepared on the basis of “The 1961 Census -an analysis 
ot provisioiial figures** prepared by the Superintendent of Census Operations, Bihar. 
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k 

Subdivision. 

at. 

1961. 

1961. 

ttiKinu* 

Area 

Popula- 

tion. 

Popula- 

tion. 

1 

fl 

2 

3 

4 

6 

Kishanganj 

(i) Kishanganj 

61 

35,905 

• 


(n) Bahadurgan j 

438 

194,167 



{Hi) Islampur 

326 

126,483 



Total of the subdivision 

82.6 

356,555 

460,689 

Katihar 

(i) Katihar 

356 

249.15.5 



(h') Korha 

421 

194,725 



(»ii) Kodwa 

403 

414,762 



{iv) Gopalpur 

86 

32,689 



Total of the subdivision 

1,266 

891,331 

906 626 

Sadar 

(t) Purnea 

482 

187,499 



(ii) Ainimur 

279 

■ 166,426 



liii) Dhamdaba 

624 

331,819 , 



Total of the subdivision 

1,285 

685.744 

939.832 


The hand-out by the Provincial Superintendent o£ Census 
Operations, on the basis of the Provincial 1961 figures has given 
the variation in population of the district during sixty years. The 
figures are adjusted by rule of three process taking into considera- 
tion the fact of a portion of Kishanganj subdivision and a sizeable 
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•population going over to West Bengal with reference to the total 
previous area and population. The adjusted figures are as 
follows:— 

DisrKicT Pur ka 


Year. Persons. Variation. Percentages. 


1901 

1.670.495 



1911 

1.687,622 

+ 117 127 

+ 7.46 

1921 

1,802,203 

+114,681 

+6-79 

1931 

I 949,319 

+147,116 

+ 8-16 

1941 

2,122.056 

+172,737 

+8-86 

19ol 

2,252,159 

+ 130,103 

+6.13 

1961 

3,087,428 

+ 835,269 

+37-09 


Migration. 

* The incidence of emigration has always been remarkably 

small in this district in contrast to a high incidence of imuiigia- 
tion. The people of Purnea are remarkable for their apathy to 
go out of the district in search of employment and are also allcigic 
to hard work in the field. The population is sparse in 
comparison to the area, land is easily available and tlie tent 
incidence is low. I'hese are some of the reasons wliy Purnea 
people are averse to emigiadon. A large floating population 
come into the district duiing the important agriculture opera- 
tions.^ A good percentage of the population had their original 
homes elsewhere. Accordii.^, to the Census of 1901 onl) 2 jxr 
cent of the population were emigrants while 5.8 per cent were 
enumerated as immigrants.* The flow of immigration appeal's 
to have increased during the Census of 1911 as will be evident 
from the following obsei'vation made in the Report, 

1911 

“In Purnea the foreign-born population is proportionately 
twice as large as in Champaian, representing 10 
per cent of the total population. I'lie immigTants 

* District Gtttfttecr ot Purnea (1911), p. 55. 
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come mainly from the east, and in particular Irom 
lihagalpur, from which it receive 72,0(10, 
Darbhanga (25,0*00) and Monghyr (23,000) . It 
also receives part of die overflow from the Santhal 
Parganas and gains slightly from Malda, but loses 
by migration ,to the three Bengal districts of 
Darjeeling. Jalpaiguri and Dinajpur. 

The actual number of emigrants in Purnca in 1911 Census 
was enumerated 199,000 out ol the total population of 1.989,637. 
The percentage ol emigrants was only 1.9 per cent ol the lofal 
population. 

The incidence of immigration showed upward tendency 
•during the decade 1811— 21. The number of immigrants wa.s 
recorded 204,094 or 10.8 per tent ol the total population in 1921 
Census. The corresponding figures of emigrants tjcrc 27,821 or 
1.37 per cent of tlie total population.** The influx ol 
immigrants was from the whole of North Bihar and in suiallcr 
number from South Bihar; even from the adjacent distiicts ol 
Bhagalpur and Santhal Parganas the male immigrants were more 
numerous than the female ones, which showed that the main 
motive of immigration here is nqt matrimotiy but the occupation 
of lands at a low rental.f 

Regarding decrease in the number of immigrants as sh«wm 
in 1931 Census W. G. Lacey, Provincial Census Superintendent 
had mentioned “that the decrease in Purnca is probably unreal, 
and may be due to defective lecording ol biitli places in that 
district”. The number of immigrants recorded in 1931 Census 
was 187,404 or 8.57 per cent ol the total population. The 
•emigration figures of the individual districts had not been 
compiled in the Census of 1931. Mr. Lacey had mentioned that 
the drop in emigration had been particularly heavy in Patna! and 
Purnca. 

The Census operations of 1941 were very much curtiiled 
because of war expenditure and so migration 5tatistic.s were | not 
compiled. 

The number of immigrants according to 1951 Censusfwas 
189,991 or 7.52 percent of the total population. During^ the 
diecade 1941—51 the flow of immigration had decreased. The 

*Ceiuus qf lodia, VoL V. Part 1 — ^Report, p. 181. 

**Cca»us ol India. Vol. VII, Part I— Report, pp. 104 and 107. 
illbid. p. 106, 
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emigration figures from individual districts to other States of 
India were not compiled in 1951 Census. This information is 
’also not available for 1931 and 1941 Censuses. The figures ol 
1921 Census vis-a-vis of 1951 Census have, thcrelore, been given 
below to give some indication ol the extent o{ emigration Ironi 
Purnea to other districts of Bihar.* 



Within the State. * 

OutBifi© the State. 

Tetal 

I\r 10,000 of 'Total 
goneral popa- (19/1). 
Itttio.i (1061), 

For 10,0(10 of 
general pojm- 
lotion (1921). 

Total 

(1921). 

Per 10,000 of 
g<*neriil popu- 
lation ( 1 921), 

1 

2 3 

4 

5 

6 

17,328 

09 6,690 

33 

21,000 

104 


The above statement shows that in comparison to the picuiie 
of 1921 the tcjjipo ol cmigTaiioii to districts within the State is on 
the increase but in the overall picture the balance is much more 
heavily tilted towards immigration. 

. DisiRiBunoN or PofCLAiioN bhwee.n Urban yVNn Rural 

Areas. 

'Phe urban population ol Purnea distiict in 1901 was only 
31,439. In 1951 Census the urban population had gone up to 
94,379. There were four towns, si/., Purnea, Katihar, 
Kishhnganj and Forbesganj in 1951. It will be seen that the 
urban population ot the district had inc’-eased about 202 per 
cent in course of five decades. The rural population in 1901 
was 1,843,365 which went up in 1951 to 2,430,352 or there was 
an increase by 32 per cent. This will mean that the trend is 
towards more urbanisation. The percentage of urban population 
to the total population of the district in 1901 was 1 per cent 
which has gone up to 3.9 per .cent in 1951. 

In 1961, the criteria for being declared a town base been 
changed. According to Census Rules a town means the place 
having Municipality, Notified Area Committee or cantonment 
or a place which has been declared to be a town. The concept 
of a town in 1961 Census is slightly different. Any place wdth 
the population of more than 5,000 persons, the density ot more 
than 1,000 persons per square mile and if at least 75 per cent of 
adult male population is engaged in non-agricultural occupations, 
fulfils the condition of being a town according to 1961 Census, 

*c«nstu oi India, 195! VoL V, Part I— Report, p. 6*. 
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According to this criteria in 1961 four more towns have been 
added, namely, Banmankhi Bazar, Araria,'Jogbani and Kasha. 

The population of Purnea town, the headejuarters of tlie 
district in different Census yeiirs has been as follows;— 


Year. 

Population. 

Variation. 

1901 

14,007 * 


1911 

14,784 

+ 777 

1921 

14 102 

—682 

1931 

16,474 

+ 1,372 

1941 

19,036 

+3.562 

1951 

28,060 

+ 6.024 

1961 

40,716 

+ l.>,6o6 


Peculiarly enough the Katihar town has a much larger 
population than Purnea, the tlistrict head<juarters. 'ilie population 
of Katihar in different Census years has been as follows: — 


Year. 

Population. 

Yariatibn. 

1901 

9,761 

• • 

1911 

10,219 

+ 458 

1921 

14,633 

+4,314 

1931 

15,864 

+ 1,331 

1941 

26,326 

+ 10,462 

1951 

42,386 

+ 16,039 

1961 

59,419 

+ 17,0.54 

Kishanganj, the centre of jute trade and the headquarters of 
a subdivision bearing the same name has the following population 
recorded in different Census years:— 

Year 

Population. 

\'ariatioji. 

1901 

7,671 


1911 

7.563 

—108 

1921 

7,934 

+371 

1931 

8,946 

+ 1,012 

1941 

10,424 

+ 1,478 

1961 

16,903 

+6,479 

1961 

26,918 

+ 11.015 
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According to the old criteria the other important centre 
oi jute, namely, Forbesganj which has important trade centre 
with Nepal, caanc to have an urban status in 1921. The 
population ol Forbesganj since 1921 has varied as follows 


Year. 

Population. 

Variation. 

1921 

4,968 

. . 

1931 

6,939 

+971 

1941 

K,787 

- 2,848 

1951 

1 1 551 

+ 2,764 

1961 

15,896 

-1-4,34.5 

Tlic popidation ol the four places which have received die 

status of a town in 1961 

Census is given below 

with a coinpmra- 

live n.tpidation in 1951 



Idaee. 

Population. 

Variation. 


1961. 1951. 


Bannninkhi Bazar 

6,970 3,944 

+3.032 

Araria 

14,077 9.607 

+4,470 

Jogbani 

8,861 5,000 

' +3,861 

Ka«ba 

13,042 8,261 

+4,781 

Because ol the inclusion of these tour new 

towns, the urban 

population of the district made an appreciable 

increase from 

94,879 in 1951 to 185,905 or the percentage ol in ban population 

to die total population 

is now 6 02 


Purnea district remains and is bound to remain with a very 


considci able degree predominantly a rural distiici. Purnca lives 
in villages and the people of Purnca may be described to be living 
in villages. In 1951 Census there were 4.5.53 villages with 
2,430.352 riual pojnilation. dn 195() in view of the implemen- 
tation ol the recommendation of the States Reoiganisation 
Commission 930 villages covet i' g an aiea of 759 stiuare miles 
with 277.288 population went over to West Kengal. According 
to 1961 Cen.sus the total rural population in the district is 
2,901,523 or it forms about 94 per cent of the total population. 

It, is quite clear that there has been somewhat a drift of 
the population towards the town. This is partially due to 
abolition of zamindaii which has made the members of the ex- 
landlords to take to business or other pursuits and tfiey are not 
keen to live in the villages shorn of their previous prestige. 
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The opening of communications which has been a marked 
feature of Purnea district had led a bigger turnover of trade and 
commerce and they are concentrated in the towns. There has 
been a great development in the markets located at Kishanganj, 
Katihar, Purnea, Kasba, Forbesganj and Jogbani. 

There has also been a concentration of more and more 
Government offices in some of the towns Avhich has also led an 
increase in urban popidation. All the towns excepting Jogbani, 
have development offices of the Block Development Ollicers. 
Jogbani is increasing in importance because of jute trade and 
trade of other commodities with Nepal, as mentioned elsewhere. 
The development of communications has also niade the popula- 
tion easy to mobilise. 

The develop.ment of Kishanganj market which is a very 

important jute centre has had a set-back since a portion of 

Kishatiganj .subdivision was made over to West Bengal. 

( 

Kishanganj town is virtually now a pocket, surrounded by 
West Bengal borders on the three sides (north, east and south) 
and this is responsible for the crippling of its trade facilities. With 
customs barriers and other inter-State restrictions Kishanganj 
market hast naturally suffered. 

Di.spl,\cf.d Persons. 

The partition of the country into two sovereign and 
independent States, India and Pakistan, in August, 1917 and the 
violent communal disturbances which both preceded and 
followed gave rise to a large-scale movement of population from 
Western and Eastern Pakistan to different States in India and 
vice versa. 

Displaced persons from West Punjab and the Noi;th-West 
Frontier Provinces which are notv included in Pakistan began to 
arrive in Bihar from July, 1947. The influx of refuge® was 
rapid and many reached in the State of Bihar and the! other 
States of the Indian Union. But large-scale movement din not 
begin until the second quarter of 1950 when there were fresh 
communal disturbances in Eastern Pakistan, several tiiousand 
displaced persons crossed over the border and entered |Purnea 
district. In this connection it may be mentioned that ) before 
the recent transfer of territories to V/est Bengal from Purnea in 
1956 it had a long frontier with East Pakistan in the Kishanganj 
subdivbion. 
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The Census of 195*1 had mentioned the number of disjilatcd 
persons in Purnca district as follows — 


Total populfitjon. j 

1 DiaplTiCt d pcrsoin from We'^t Fakietan 

j 

1 1 

1946 

• 

j 1947 j 

1948 

1949 

1900 

ID 

i 

Peraone ! 

M ik'd. 1 Feniaks 

1 1 

M F 

1 

« 

M. F 

M K. 

1 

M J’ { 

f 1 

M F. 

M 

15,525 

1 1 

1 8,452 1 7,073 

1 1 

2 .. ! 

1 

4(> 44 

1 

27 ivj 

1 

J8 1 

1. 8 

3 


Displaced p< ihoiim from Kaht T*akL tan 


1946 

, 10i7 1 

10 v8 

1 

1 J950 j 

1951 


M F 

^ M F 

1 • 

1 

! 

1 

i 

M. 

F 

M F. 

M 

F 

ihH 267 

• 

1 

1 1.245 1,098 

1 

1 

2,268 1,619 1 

1,380 

1,168 

1 

2,735 2,597 

218 

250 


Prom the abo\c table it will appeal that the uumber ot 
displaced persons from West Pakistan was 192 as against 15, 3 “13 
fiom Last Pakistan From 1951 Census it appears that Purnca 
had to accept a good number of the dtsplicecl persons of East 
Pakistan It was obxiousl) due (o its piosamit> to East Pakistan 
'Ihe*dainp climate and soil ot Pninca also suited to the displaced 
persons of East Pakistan fhe number gi\en m the Cciisu*- and 
lucntioncd abo\e cannot be said to be cent per cent conc'ct It 
is reported tliat besides the sjionsoiid displ.iced pcisons who ii.id 
been scttlc*d thiough the agcnc) ol Coseinmenl, thcic wcie a 
good numbci of unspcjiisoied clispl iced peisons who went diicctlv 
to the residence of their own kith and kin and probably they 
had not been included in the Census opeiations 

fhe How ol displaced peisous continued till 1957 but liad 
to be shopped due to stnc t imp > ition oi Msa s)siem iij 1957 I D' 
Government made due piovisions loi lehabilitation of displaced 
pcisons. The non agiicultunsts had been ichabilitated uiostly 
in the urban areas Ihe numbei of non agiieuhurist {aniihcs 
rehabilitated in Purnea district comes to 528 'J hey hid ocen 
rehabilitated at Bcllouri, Khoksibagh, Bhatta Bazai. Kishanganj, 
Katihar, Puinea town and Chopra (the last place is now m West 
Bengal) . Business loan to the tune ol Rs. 500 to Rs 1,000 and 
house building loan varying Irom Rs 1,250 to Rs. 2,500 had beeii 
given to displaced persons fox rehabilitation 
9 


14 Rev. 
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The agriculturists had mostly been rehabilitated in the rural 
areas. The number of agriculturist families rehabilitated in 
Purnea district is reported to be 1,252. The total number of 
displaced persons of West Pakistan who liad been rehabilhated 
comes to 192 and of East Pakistan 16.037.* Varioits measures 
were taken for the rehabilitation of displaced persons. E'irstly, 
lands to tlie uine of four to, six acres were given to each displaced 
family for cultivation. Loans were also given for purchase of 
seed, bullocks, agricultural implements and fodder. Maintenance 
grant for six months and house building loan had also been given 
to them. They are long-term recoverable loans. The average 
expenditure per agi'icultural family varies fiom Rs. 3,500 to 
Rs. 4,500. 

I'he agriculturist displaced persons had been rehabilitated 
at the following places 

Lalganj, Kasba, Chikni, Mohini, Biswaspur, Parasi, 
Champabati, I.achmipur Bagaha, Bela. Nikhrail, 
Hansdah, Dalkola. Bhagwanpur, Kantia, Khoksi 
bagh, Bellouri and Berhampore. Semra, Hajipur 
(P.-S. Katihar) , Ktmhia (P.-S. Katihar) , Mirthai- 
bari, Dighi, Abdullanagar I, Charidikatwa, 
Bellouri, Kishanganj, Milki, Laheria. Lakhanjaii, 
Chandikatwa. Paikagola, Bela, Parade ground 
Purnea, Gohura, Purnea Court, Bela Pemo and 
Chahbacha, Sadalpur, Bela Basruatia. Dumaria, 
Muradpur, Dhaindaha, Parsahat. jankinagar, *Baij- 
nathpur, Maranga I, Kochaili, Kajra, Madhubani 
I, Madhubani II, Bijuhar I, Gachpara. • Abdulla- 
nagar II, Ramna Loha Singh, .Marang _ ^^l**3^urahi, 
Rasarh, Bagulabari, Rikabganj, Biji; 

Languages. 

Hindi is the principal language of the district. Thqre are 
several dialects of Hindi which are current such as r\|aithili, 
Kishanganja or Siripuria and Bhojpiiri. Among the othei main 
languages tfurrent mention had to be made of Bengali, ifanthali 
and Oraon. Marwari and Gujrati are confmed to fsmaller 
sections. Some Muslims write Urdu but the dialect they speak 
has a large admixture of Hindi words just as the Bihar| Hindi 
spoken has a large admixture of Urdu words. In Censu^ opera- 
.tlons Urdu had not been computed as a separate language but 
had obviously been counted in Hindi The physical location of 
Purnea district has a clear impact on the languages and dialects 


*Thc details hftve been supplied by tbe Rchabititatioa Department, Bihar. 
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that are current. The proximity of the hill district of 
Darjeeling and independent State of Nepal is responsible for 
the presence of a good number of Nepalese within the district 
who speak Hindi with tlie outsiders but use Nepalese among 
themselves. In tlie Census operations of 1951 Nepalese does not 
figure in the language figures. Obviously the Nepalese-speaking 
people have been taken as Hindi-speaking. The proximity ot 
West Bengal is the reason for quite a sizeable Bengali-speaking 
population. Hundreds of Bengali families are now indigenous 
in Purnea district. The Sirsabadia Muslims who live mostly in 
the villages on the banks of the river Ganga and in the Kishan- 
ganj subdivision have originally come from Maldah and Dinajpur 
districts of West Bengal and they continue to speak a peculiar 
dialect of Bengali. "I’he Santhals and the Oraons arc now 
indig'-n... us in Purnea population and they continue to speak 
their own tribal languages of Santhali and Oraon. 

In spite of administrative changes in Purnea district portions 
ol which have now gone to West Bengal as mentioned elsewhere 
the folldwing observations of L. S. S O’Malley in the last Dishtct 
Gazetteet oj Pmnea (1911) may be quoted with profit: — 

“Purnea is essentially a border district. On the west it 
adjoins Bihar; on the east are typical Bengali 
districts: on the north it man hes with the Nepal 
Taiat; and on the south it is imly separated liom 
the aboriginal races of the Santal Parganas by the 
river Ganges. The effect of its situation is notice- 
able both in the varying physique and character of 
the population, and also in the language. More 
remarkable, however, is the ethnical, religious and 
linguistic boundary formed by the river Maha- 
nanda. The country to the east is nioie nearly 
allied to Bengal, and the bulk of the inhabitants 
are of Rajbansi (Koch) origin, while to the west 
the castes arc the •ame as in the adjoining Bihar 
districts. Musahnans number two-thirds of the 
population east of the river, hut only one third to 
the west of it. On the confines of Dinajpur and 
Malda, again, Bengali is the mother-tongue of the 
people. The farther w'est one goes, the more faint 
betome the traces of the Bengali tongue, till in the 
neighbourhood of the river Kosi in paigana Dha- 
rampur one comes to a stronghold of Mithila 
Brahmanism, where all connection with Bengal 
ceases. 
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"To go into further detail, the tract lying east of the river 
Maharnanda consists of thana Kishanganj, Islainpur 
and Gopalpur,’ while the tratt to the west, which 
comprises the greater portion of tin; district, 
consists of thanni Bahadurganj, Araria, Forl>es- 
ganj, Ranigpnj, Purnea, Kadwa, Datndaha, Korha, 
Amur Kasha and Katihar. The character of the 
people in the latter division i;s akin to that ol the 
people of Bihar; while the southern and' the 
western portions of this area contain people who 
may be called strictly Riharis in their social rela- 
tions and customs. The thana of Damdaha, which 
is contiguous W'ith North Rhagalpur, j^reseius the 
type of a truly pastoral country, where hardly 
Rajputs and others have, from generaticui to 
generation, devoted themselves to agricultural 
pursuits and to the rearing of cattle. 'The west of 
thana Raniganj and the north of FoTbesganj are oi 
the same character as Damdaha, but as we 'proceed 
eastward there is a considerable change In por- 
tions of thana Kadwa, in Gopalpur, .Vinnr kaslu 
and Katihar, a large proportion of the population 
appear to be more Bengali than Bihari and speak 
the Bengali tongue, while the majority of those 
living along the border line between the two 
divisions speak a corrupt dialect, partly Hindi and 
partly Bengali. This state of things continues till 
the thanas of Gopalpur, Kishanganj and Islampur 
are reached. A portion of Kishanganj and Gopal- 
pur borders on the districts ol Dinajpur and Makla, 
while north Islampur touches the confines of Nepal 
and a small portion of the districts of Darjeeling 
and Jalpaiguri. In this area the character of the 
people is like that of the inhabitants \ of the 
neighbouring tracts. *1 

“Languages.— At the Census of 1901 the lan^age of 
1,773,000 persons, or 94.6 per cent of the | popula- 
tion, was returned as Hindi, and of 92,000' persons, 
or 4.9 per cent , as Bengali. Dr. Griersoli, how- 
ever, estimates the number of persons speaking 
Benga.U to be 603,000 or nearly one-third of the 
inhabitants. According to him, the dialect in 
question is, in the main, Bengali with an admixture 
of Hindi, but it is written in the Kaithi character 
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of liilvar, in which Hindi and not Bengali is 
written. This fact doubtless weighed with the 
enumerators more than the niceties of grammatical 
constriution; and, as ^ matter of fact, it is extremely 
difficult in many places to decide with which of the 
two languages the local dialect sliould be classed 
for Bihari l.ides imperceptibly into Bengali and 
vice versa. 

”Matthili.— The Hindi vernacular current in tlie district 
is the Maithili dialect of Bihari. It is spoken in 
its greatest purity by the Brahmans in the west of 
Purnea, who liave a literature anti traditions w'hich 
liave retarded the corruption of the dialect. lids 
form of dialect is classified by Dr. Grierson as 
Standard Maithili, similar to that spoken in North 
Darbhanga and the Supaul subdivision of Bhagal- 
p'lr; and it is estimatoci that it is spoken by 30,000 
peisons. In the remainder of Western Purnea 
and in the centre of the district a corrupt form of 
Maithili is spoken. It is locally known as Goan- 
wari or the village dialect, and is called Eastern 
Maithili by Dr. Grierson. To the cast it becomes 
more and more infected by Bengali, till on the east 
of the river Mahananda it is superseded by the 
Siripuiia dialect of that language. The latter 
dialect is principally spoken by Muhammadans, 
but Hindus to the cast of the river still speak 
Maithili.* 

"Bengali . — Ihe Siiipuria dialect is a border fotin of 
speech, Bengali in the main but containing ex- 
pressions borrowed from Maithil. 'Fhe chaiacteroi 
this dialect is desciibed as follows b) Dr. Grierson; — 

‘ The western limit of Northern Bengali extends into 
the Purnea disi.ict. That language may be 
taken as occupying the eastern third of the 
district, that is to say, the whole of the Kishan- 
ganj and the eastern half of the Sadar sub- 
ciivisions. In the Kishanganj subdivision, and in 
the Kasha, Amur and Balaiampur** fhnnas. the 
Musalmans, who are said to be of Koch origin. 


^Linguistic Surxey of India, VoL V, Part 2, pp. 86*88, 
Amur, Kasha, ami Gopalpur. 
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speak a mixture of Bihari and Bengali, closely 
resembling the Koch-Bengali of Malda. This 
dialect is called Kishanganjia or Siripuria, and 
is returned spoken by 603,623 souls. Although, 
in the main, a Bengali dialect, it is written in 
the Kaithi charafter, which is one of those used 
for Bihar^. It is unnecessary to give an analysis 
of its torms, as it closely resembles, on the one 
hand, the dialects of Malda, and on the other 
hand, in the (orins boi lowed from Bihari, the 
dialect existing in western Purnea.*’ ” 

In the recent Census operations Bengali finds a place in the 
language table but not Maithili or Kishanganjia or Siripuria 
dialect. We need not go in the question here whether Maithili 
is a separate language or a dialect, tor our purposes it may be 
mentioned as it had been done before that Hindi has been taken 
to include the Maithili-speaking, Gaonwari-speaking and Sin- 
puria-speaking people. 

The impact of circumstances, acculturisation and adimms- 
trative changes on the languages and dialects of Pnrne.i should he 
a fascinating study but no detailed scientific study appears to 
have been done. No proper linguistic survey has been con- 
ducted after Dr. Grierson’s study. The present position of the 
indigenous dialects of Purnea district, viz., Maithili, Gaonwari oi 
Siripuria cannot be ascertained without investigation Altej the 
climatic improvement of Purnea since 1934 there had been major 
transformation within the district like flow of cniigration, 
rehabilitation of displaced persons and a certain amount of 
weightage for Maithili as a separate language. These facts may 
barely be mentioned but no conclusions can be arrived at 
because of the want of a proper linguistic survey. Under such 
circumstances the language table as drawn up in 1951 Census 
can only be quoted to show the trend. The language tablt from 
the District Census Handbook, Puinea is as follows 

Persons. Males. 

Total Population . . .. 2,525,231 1,319,262 
Indo-Aryan languages. 

Hindi 2,323,903 1,211,754 

Bengali 133,399 71,725 

Marwari 705 621 

Gujrati 21 — 


Finales. 

1,2()5.969 

1,112,149 

61,674 

84 

21 


*LingiUsuc Survey of India ^ Vol, V, Fart 1, p. i39. 
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Persons Males. 

Other Indo-Aryan languages 7 7 

Munda language: 

Santhali 55,092 30,261 

Dravidian language: 

Oraon 11,204 4,804 


Females. 


25,731 

6,310 


Bilingualism.— yiic following tabic will give the number of 
persons who commonly use another Indian languages in their 
everyday lile in addition to their mother-tongue: — 


Mother- tongue. 

Total 

BpeakerR- 

) 

Total 
porfions 
returned 
as ftp ort Ic- 
ing a Jan 

gmigp Bub 

Hidiary to 
jtlinfc niiowr 
In colujnn 

1 !• 

] 

^ SubhidMiry language. 

'I 

1 

Number. 

1 

» ' 

3 

4 1 

I 

5 

Hinfh 

2,323.903 

42,975 

Bengali 

3.s333 




Santh.rli 

«.498 




Oraon 

1,034 




Marwan 

no 

Bengali 

133,39!) I 

: 0,003 

Hindi 

29,708 




Oraon 

030 

1 




Marwiiri 

265 

Sunthah 

C.\0O2 

lo.r.ss 

Hindi 

17,4M 


[ 


Bengali . , I 

2,254 



1 

Marwari 

48 

Oraon 

11,204 


Himli 

3.576 




Bt'ngali 

393 




Safithali 

21 

Marwari 

7or> 

70 

Hindi 

46 




Santhali 

25 

Oujrafci 

21 

6 

Hindi 

5 
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From the above table it will be apparent that Hindi is 
spoken by 92 per cent of the total population and this includes' 
the Urdu-speaking people also. Bengali is spoken by 5.2 per 
cent and Santhali by 2.2 per cent. The adoption ol Hindi as 
the national language of the countiy has naturally given a vcty 
great weight and there is no doitbt that Hindi is adding to its 
popularity. Almost all the Government wotk in the district is 
done in Hindi. The Dc\anagri script of Hindi is widely used. 
The Kaithi script is still in vogue but * declining in use 
Previously documents and applications in Civil and Ciiminal 
Courts used to be drawn up in Kaithi sciijit and Cioveimneni 
officers had to familiarise themselves with Kaithi script 'Fhe 
younger generation of officials is rarel) familiar with Kaithi script 
The other scripts which are in use arc Bengali and Urdu. I here 
had been quite a*few prominent men in the last two oi liiiee 
decades in the district who had made substantial contribution to 
Hindi, Bengali and Urdu liteiatures. 

The Kosi Project and the recent chwclopmcnu in ccmnmini 
cation and tiade relation with Nepal have brought in p-oi)!e 
speaking languages like Punjabi. Gujrati and Marwaii cii , and 
the number .of the people s[KMking such languages though veiy 
small must have increased 

Rflicion. 

In the oveiall population of the disiiict the Hindus loim 
the largest group and then the Muslims. 

The majority of the population in the Kishanganj sub 
division are Muslims. I he other icligious communities aie in 
minority. T he lollovving table will show the religious popula 
tion of the district according to 1951 Census.* It may he 
mentioned that in the areas transic'rrcd in 1956 to West Bcng.il, 
the Muhammadans were in overwhelming majority.— 


Hirdiw Sikha. Jaina. Buddhists. Mudims Ctu-i|(an«. 


M. 

E- 

1 1 

M* j 

[ 1 1 ' 

V. M. 1 r. 

1 1 1 

1 

M. 

! ! *■■ 1 ■' 1 «■ j 

* P. 

893,218 j 

|8i4,coe 

' , 

1 * 

6 49 1 8 

. 

•* 

425,701 381,364 10* 

[ 08 


mnaed abemt 68 per cent wdiilc Muhammadans (817,148) about 
^District Census Handbook, Purnea, 1951. pp, 120-121. ^ 
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30 per cent ol^ the total population. I'he other religious coni- 
inuiiities came to only about two per cent. 1 he proportion of 
Hindus is greatest in thava Dhamdahg. and (iopalpur and Kadwa 
revenue thanas in the West and deti eases as we proceed towards 
the north-east. In Bahadurganj revenue thann in the Kishan- 
ganj subdivision, there is only one* Hindu to eveiy two Muham- 
niadans. The distribution c^f other leligious depends on Icxal 
ciicumstances. The Jams and Sikhs who are the principal coin- 
inercuU communities terc chiefly confined m commercial places. 
Peculiarly enough in the Census table all the Jains, except one 
who is shown in the Bahadurganj revenue thaiia, were >ivown iU 
the Forbesganj reVenuc thano Similar is the case with the Sikh 
community. The appiaisal shows that the religion tabh is 
obviously wrong .so far as the Jains and Sikhs are concerned. The 
Maiwari' aIio arc mostly Jains arc not only cotdined in I'orbcs- 
ganj revenue thana but are scattert'd at the seveial bi'Mncss 
centres, vi/ , Forbesganj, Jalalgarh, Kasba, Gulabbag (Put nea) , 
Katihar, Baisoi, Kishanganj, 1 liakutganj and other places. 
Sjimlaily. the* Sikhs are also scatteied I lie number of Sikhs (7 
male's and 5 lemales) is totally .»n undei estimate. In katihar 
subdivision theie are village's, vi/ , Bhaiattal near Karhagola and 
other duno villages boidenng on the Cianga wheie there are a 
laigc number of Sikhs since a long time p.isl 'Fhey have landed 
jnopeity, business and other avocations. It is said that they 
came fiotn Punjab along with (iuru 1 egh Banaclur Singh cm his 
way to Assam They have settled theie as agi iciilturists and hav'c 
totally mixc'cl w ith the local people 1 bus it is obvious that a 
gcKld number of Jains and .Sikhs have been enumeiatcd in li'e 
Census cipcrations along with the Hindus The Chtistians were 
mostly found in Bahailurganj revenue lltmtu in the kishanganj 
subdivision, as out of the total Christians of in the district 
234 w’cre in Bahadurganj revenue tftana. Fhe Christian ])opu- 
lation .show'll in 1951 Census table also ajrpears to be an uncler- 
estimate. 

The •majority of Fuiopcans a d Eurasian Christians who 
continued lor geneiations because of the plantations in the 
district have now lelt, especially after the aitainnrent of 
independence irr 1947 The Christiairs are rrow rnostlv local 
converts. I he history ol the earliest Christian Mission Establish- 
ment in the disttkl is givtm in the last Dwitut GdZf'Uct’i ol 
Put nea as follows : — 

“The earliest Christian Mission estahlislrcd in the district 
was tliat known as the 1 italya Mission, which 
started work in 181(3. In that year Mr, Schroder 
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came to Titalya, at the suggestion of Major Latter, 
the Commanding Officer there, who was anxious 
that a missionary should learn Tibetan, in order 
to translate the Scriptures into that language. He 
hoped that Titalya might thus become a link, 
between India and China; and in pursuance of 
this objecf, he went to Paris and brought a number 
of books on Tibetan and Chinese literatures for Mr. 
Schroeter’s use. This collection contained- some 
valuable works by Jesuits and other travellers on 
Tibet and the neighbouring cotinlries, which had 
belonged originally to conventual libraries, and 
had been confiscated during the French Revolu- 
tion. They wei’e Mibseijucntly made over to the 
library of Bishop’s College, to which Major Latter 
also presented a \aluable collection of Tibetan 
manuscripts. 

"In 1818 Mr. Schroeter received a salary from* Ciovern- 
ment, in consideration of his studying ’I’ibetan; 
and in 1819 he was engaged in preparing a Tibetan 
grammar and cjictionary, in conducting a Hindu.s- 
tani sert'ice for the benefit of the Christian drum- 
mers, and in preaching to Lepchas or any other 
natives he met. Next year he died of fever, and 
Mr. LeRoche was appointed to succeed him, the 
Government offering to pay his salary. His consti- 
tution was, however, unable to bear the climate; 
and he died while entering the Thames on his 
return to England. Messrs. Reichardt and Maisch 
were next appointed to Titalya, but the deatli of 
Major Latter, founder of the Mission, at Kishan- 
ganj in 1822 led to its abandonment.* 

"The only Mission now (1908) at work in the district is 
tlie Baptist Mission, which has a station 4^ Purnca 
town and contemplates opening another a|t Rani 
near Nepalganj.” 

"The Baptist and the Roman Catholic Mission^ are still 
working in the district but the nuniber of new conversions is 
very sroaH". 

*h totis. Handbook of Bengal Missions ( 1848 ), 235 -*- 37 , 
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Principal Castes. 


In the last District Gazetteer of Purnea by O’Malley (1911) 
the strength of the principal castes w'as indicated as follows ; — 


(1) Sheikh . . . . 670, H14 

(2) Goala . , . 124,734 

(3) Bajbansi , . . . , . 1(»3,002 

(4) Musahax . .'6,si9 

(>) Kaibartta .. .. .. 53,374 

(6) Dhanuk .. .. .. 41,H54 

(7) Gangai .. .. .. 41.57t» 

(8) Tanti . . . . . , 41 076 

(9) Hari . . . . . . 39,699 

(10) Teii . . . . . . 34,258 

(11) Dosadh .. .. 32,960 

(12) Saiyad .. .. .. 32,399 

(13) Jolaha . . . . . . 30,925 

(14) Brahman .. .. .. 28,083 

(15) Koiri .. .. .. 26,S>>6 

(16) Baniya .. .. 26,021 

(17) Kewat .. .. .. 25,3; 2 


No ca^ewise Census is 


being done in the recent years. In 1931 


Census there was a castewise Census and the tabic is as follows: — 


Caste or Tribe. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

(1) Bhumihar Brahman . . 

3,693 

2,203 

1,490 

(2) Bania 

20,675 

lu,726 

9,949 

(3) Barhi 

22 . 4:0 

11,486 

10,964 

(4) Brahman . . 

' 34,940 

18,849 

16,091 

(6) Dhapuk 

4:-* 265 

21,646 

20,610 

(6) Dom 

4,446 

2,237 

2,209 

(7) Chamar 

26,173 

13,386 

12,787 

(8) Dosadh 

51,663 

26,149 

25,504 

(9; Dhobi 

9,240 

4,943 

4,297 

(10) Qoala 

134,934 

70,610 

64,324 

(11) Hajjam 

19,084 

10,064 

9,020 

(12) Halakhor .. 

* . 


• • 

(13) Jolha (Sheikh Momin) 

16,786 

8,107 

8,679 
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Caste or Tribe. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

( 14) Kahar 

9,277 

4,904 

4,373 

(1,5) Kamar (Lohar) 

. 17,320 

8,911 

8,115 

( Kt) Koiri 

21,691 

12,820 

118,74 

(17) Kandu 

0,193 

3,282 

2,911 

(18) Kumhar 

13,3)6 

6,872 

6,183 

(19) Kayasth 

9,0 16 

5,142 

3,9 >4 

(20) Kurrni 

12,771 

7,192 

f),6s2 

(21) KeWat 

3(),S64 

18, -,78 

17,976 

(22) Mail 

5 590 

2,888 

2,702 

(23) Mallah 

2,402 

1,221 

1,181 

(24) Musahar 

.. 113. >54 

57,877 

,5.5.ti77 

(26) Nat (Hindu) . . 

2.974 

1,837 

1,437 

(20) Rajput 

IOC. 

30,623 

.21,583 

(27) Tanti (Hindu) 

62,582 

31,162 

31,120 

(28) Teli . 

3 '.,3 23 

17,90.8 

17,358 

(29) Turi 

2,957 

1,442 

1,515 


O’Malley had gnen a brief destripiion of sonic of the tastes 
and of a few other tastes pcculiai to the disli it l. He had dcstiibt d 
Sheikhs, Goalas, Rajbansis, Musahais, Kaibaittas, DlTanuks, 
Gangais, Tantis, Haiis, Telis, Dosadhs, Sai)ads, Jolahas, 
Brahmans, Koiris, Baniyas, Kewats, Chapiials, Chapoias, kiiianr'., 
Kondias and Banauts. Ilis observations on tastes like Goalas, 
Dhanuks, Brahmans. Koiris, Bani\as, etc , remain substantially 
true although because of the passage ol time there have been 
some natural changes among them particularly liom tlie point ol 
view of occupation. For example, the Maithil Brahmans no 
longer wear the Maithil / "g or the headgear as a rule 4nd the 
majority of them cannot be said to be supporting thcnisclves by 
eultivation. 'I'bey have also taken up services and businjfss. The 
Goalas do no longer follow “their hereditaty occup,i|ion tit 
herdsmen on the luxuriant pasture lands, which attiatjt vast 
herds of cattle”. Unlike O’Malley’s days, Goalas take up agiitul- 
tural labour as well il necessary. Certain castes or communities 
are peculiar to Purnca district and some recent investigations 
have been made at their villages. The results of the investiga- 
tions would follow but it would be woithwhilc quoting O’Malley 
regarding these peculiar castes. Such castes arc Rajbansis, 
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Gangais, Chapual, Chapdtas, Kuraiiais, Kondias, and Banauts 
O'Malley’s observations about them are as follows.— 

“Ra] hart St. —The Rajbansis arc a caste ol mixed oiigin, 
some being descended from Mongoloid Koches, 
while others are ot Dravidian stock. At the last 
Census, in the cefurse of tabulation, Koch and 
Rajbansi were treated as s^nonynutus terms, but in 
1891 the Rajbansi and Koch wcie classified 
separately, the former numbeiing .52,S^)6 and the 
latter 46,076; W’hile 6,731 peiscjns were entered as 
Deshi and 21,009 as Paliyas. The fact appears to be 
that there are four .sub-castes, vi/ , Rajliansi, Palis a, 
Deshi and Koch. The Rajbansis are said to claim des- 
cent fiom the Koch Rajas, and the Deshi from the 
higher Koch Families, though they also often claim 
to be Rajbansis. d he Palitas and Koches arc bcith 
inferior to them in social status, and differ from 
them not in feature, but \erv widely in coloui, 
being geneialh of datk complexion, while the Raj- 
baiisis and Deshis arc fair. The Paliyas and Koches 
arc docile and ejuiet people, keeping thcmscKts 
aloof from the people among whom thev settle 
I hey are culthators and also deal in grain and 
other at tides, while the Koches in some places 
scr\e as palancpiin bcaicrs. a class, all four sub- 
castes are \er\ tiue to their word, and make good 
tenants, being pinutual in p.'Mncnt of their rents ” 

“The Deshis arc said in the Bt'iigal Census Repent of 1901 
to be a subdivision of the Paliyas, but in this district 
the) appear to be separate sub-castes. ‘The} do not’, 
wiites Mr. Bvrne, ‘intermaii>’, and will not c.it 
together. 1 he Babii Palivas (as they like to be 
called) eat switie’s flesh The otlieis do not. 1 lie 
Deshis keep ducks, and the othtis abhor this 
Again, the Paliyas. inlike most Hindus, aio not 
slaves to caste regulations. I hey work at tlnlc^ as 
oil-pressers. blacksmiths and weavers, and llicii 
women as niidwivcs. But their w’omcn. and. in- 
deed, all the women of Kishanganj, take no more 
direct part in agricultural operations than that 
involved in cairving the midday meals to the 
fields." 

"The origin of the Rajbansis or Koches is disputed, but 
Sir Herbert Risley’s conclusion is that 'the Koch, 
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Rajbansi. Paliya, Deshi and other varieties. by 
whatever names they are called, are descended from 
a Dravidian stock which may probably have occu- 
pied the valley of the Ganges at the time of the 
Aryan advance into Bengal. Driven forward by 
this inclusion into the swamps ami forests of 
Northern and North Eastern Iktigal, the tribe 
were hen and there brought into contact with the 
Mongoloid races of the Lower Himalayas and. of 
the Assam border, and their type may have been 
alfectcd to a varying degree by intermixture with 
these people. But, on the whole, Dravidian cha- 
racteristics predominate among them oser Mongo- 
lian’. They are anxious to rise in the social scale 
and claim to be an offshoot of the Rajput clan. 
Feeling no doubt that to yoke cows in ploughs was 
inconsistent with this pretension, they renounced 
the practice a few years ago. Their claim to 
kindred with Rajputs is, however, untenable. 
Their appearance is unmistakcably Mongoloitl: 
their women carry children slung in a cloth otr 
their backs; they bury their dead; widow marriage 
is prevalent amo'ng them; high prices . are taken 
from would-be bridegroom by the fathers or 
brothers ot prospective brides before they consent 
to the marriage ; they do not wear the sacred 
thread, and tliey often indulge freely in intoxicat- 
ing liquors.*” 

‘‘Gangaw.— The Gangai or Ganesh is a caste peculiar to 
this and some of the districts to the east and south- 
east. They are apparently of Nejjalesc origin, attd 
those resident in the British dominioas are said to 
form only a section ef the main body inliabiting 
Nepal. The/ set up prayer flags like those ib com- 
monly seen in the hills, and their features Present 
a distinctly Mongoloid appearance, for they [have a 
flat face, depressed nose, and generally fairlcolour. 
A common saying in that part of the districi which 
the Gangais now inhabit is: ‘Ja/ian jahan kankai, 
Tahan tahan Gangai’, I.e,, ’You will find tHe Gan- 
pis, wherever you find the river Kankai'. "The say- 
ing is based on fact, for the Gangais abound 
only in the country traversed by tlie Kankai and its 

•J. Byrne, Putnta Settlement Report (1908), p, 13, 
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old beds. The similarity of their caste name and that 
of the river suggest the inference that they have been 
called after it. They are a quiet people, good 
cultivators, who also carh a living by weaving and 
burning lime. They do not keep so much aloof 
from other people qf the district as those of Koch 
origin, for one or two Gangai families will settle and 
live among other castes in tlie same village, which 
pure Ko^hes will not do.” 

‘There arc two sub-castes called Bara or Babu and Chota. 
'I'he latter are superior in status, as they abstain 
from pork and alcoholic drinks, in witich the Bara 
Gangai indulges. The separation between the 
two groups is not quite complete, for a Chota 
Gangai will take a w'ife from, though he will not 
give his daughter to, a member of the Bara Gangai 
sub-caste. Some perform the sraddha on the 1 3th 
anef others on the 30th day. When their paddy is in 
car, they have a peculiar custom of going to their 
fields atid calling out to the God of Plenty. Khato 
Nahho Siauha, alter which they return home and 
immolate a pig to the deity. 'J'hey rank with Haj- 
jams, Malis and Sunris. At the Census of 1891 they 
were enumerated as Gangais or Gangautas, but the 
latter arc a separate caste, many of whom live along 
the Ganges, a fact supjtosed to at. count for their 
name.” 

Chapual or Chaupal is the name of a small 
caste of weavers fouiid only in the Kishanganj sub- 
division, whither they are supposed to have migrated 
from Nadia in a famine year. They' arc quite 
independent of any other caste, and there is now no 
trace of their caste, of origin. They have Maithil 
Brahmans as their priests. They tvorship Shiva and 
the t>thcr Hindu god*', but pay special homage to 
Bislialvari. the gt)d ol serpents. ‘They perform the 
sraddha on the 12th day alter death. Infant and 
widow-marriages are practisctl; divorce is not 
allowed.” 

'‘Chapotas . — The Chapotas are usually cultivators. hut 
some live by fishing. They have degraded Brah- 
mans, allow widow marriage, and worship the 
ordinary Hindu gods. Amongst the major cieities. 
Kali and Narayan are most reverenced, while 
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amongst the minor deities. Bishahari is the favourite. 
The offerings consist of goats and pigeons, and 
Tuesday is the favourite day for worship. Fliey l>nty 
their dead, placing the corpse on its right side, witli 
the head to the north. I'hc usual Siaddha is per- 
formed for the p/opitiation of ancestors in genet al. 
They eat the fleslt of crocodiles. They profess to be 
descended’ from a man who sprang from .some betel- 
leaf rvhich Siva spat out aftyr chewing it." 

“Kinariars.— rhc Kurariars are a ciitninal tiilje of Purnea 
and the Nepal Tarni. They ate also knowm as R\adii, 
i e., fowler, and their traditional occupation is to 
catch birds for sale. Many of them .sell fuel, and it 
is not unlikely that the word Ktiraiiar inav 1)0 a 
corruption of Kutharia or Kurltalia. from huthat or 
hurhali, the name of the axe used by them for 
splitting wood. They li\e in the jungle ami subsist 
largely on jungle products. They base a had 
reputation, and are often mixed up in das oiries and 
other offences against piopertv, fieeitig to the Nepal 
Tarni when wanted by the police. 'Ibey tlaitn 
’ connexion witl) the 7 'iyais. and will cat any food 
except cooked rite at a Tiyar s house, though the. 
latter will not leturu the compliment. There was 
lormerly a prejudice against eating anyihing,cooked 
by a married daughter, but this is gradually dying 
out. They call themselves Hindus, but the prin- 
cipal object of their worship is Laltnohan Pahvan, 
a deified hero who is reputed to have been killed by 
a tiger. They usually employ the village barber as 
their match-maker and as the ofliciating priest at 
their marriage ceremonies but sometimes degraded 
Kanaujia Brahniaift scr\e tlicrn. d'hey d^ not eat 
any unclean food."’ 

"Kondias — The Kondias arc found only in Purn<|a and are 
said to be allied to the Kurariars. Like he latter, 
they were originally hunters, but have noiv become 
cultivator.s and menial servants. The connexion 
between the two castCs is no longer admitted; they 
neither eat together nor intermarry, and are served 
by a separate class of inferior Brahmans. The 
favourite deity of the Kondias is Bishahari. They 
practise infant and widow-raarriagc.” 
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There* is one class which appears to be peculiar 
to this district, viz., that known as Banaut. It is 
reported that they fornierlv belonged to the Goala 
caste and were called Mandals, but for the last 4 or 
5 years they have been using tlie javeo or sacred 
thread, like high caste Hindus, and have been 
ariogating the title of Singh as il they were Rajputs, 
'riiey arc lound in the Damdaha, Raniganj and 
Manihc^ri thanas, and ate by occupation cultivators 
and mahjaan'i.'’ 

The Sant hah. 

The Santhals, as the name suggests, are the people who had 
once .settled in the country' of Sant, and thereby were named 
Santhals meaning “People living in Sant”. lij Purnea district 
they have settled from Santhal Parganas and Chotanagpur The 
indigo planters brought them here. 

The Santhals of Purnea district are distributed over different 
parts of Kishanganj, Katihar. Sadar and Araria subdivisions. 
'Fhey usually live in pockets close to one another and they are not 
stattcied in small numbers. I heir number according to 1951 
Census is c alc ulafed on the basis of language t.tble (D-T languages- 
P— 109//)(,v/nrf hemus Hand-Book of Puinra) . The total tribal 
language speaking population is 1, 18, 14.5 out of wliith the 
Santhal i-speakmg [jopulation is .55,992 So it may be said that 
there wete at least 55,992 Santhals in 1951 in Purnea district. The 
language of the Santhals is known as Santhali which belongs to 
Austro-Asiatic faintly. 

They have retained most of their original characteristics and 
are at par with the Santhals in .Santhal Paiga^as so far as customs 
and manners are concerned. .As in Santhal Parganas they call 
iheinselvcs “Hor” and tiace their origin from a pair ol male and 
female, viz., “Pilcha Haram” and “Pilchu Budhi”. They still 

follow the old customs and manners to a great extent. 

■ 

The community life of the Santhals of Purnea district centres 
in this village. They live a corjjoiate life and are not individua- 
listic in their outlook. Their corporate life of thought and action 
arc observed in their social, economic and religious affairs. They 
build their houses on either sides of the village street which is 
usually wide enough foi two bullock-catts to pass each other. 
Functional importance is given in building their houses. No one 
is normally allowed to etuer the private room except the family 
members. Their family spirit or "Abge Bonga” is, according to 
10 14 Rev. 
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them, enshrined there. They also keep their small valuables 
there. TJiey generally do not make windows in their houses loy 
tear of thieves. They are very alert in keeping (heir houses and 
streets neat and clean. Usually they plaster tlie walls and have 
some painting of figures, geometrical patterns, birds, animals, etc. 
Recently they have started paintjng a cycle, Hower or a chugging 
etigine. 

The material condition of the Santhals is pitiably {)oor. I'hey 
manage somehow or other just to exist and. their diet is xcry 
meagre consisting of rice and some \cgelablcs. Meat they rclisli 
but games have become rare. d'hc bevetage of Ilfniria, rice-becr 
is commonly taken and is their elixir of lile. 

Their occupation is multifarious. Essetttialiy pastoial and 
agriculturist they have started taking up jobs as ckMiicrs. 
mechanics, etc. 'li'hcy also sell their labour as agricultural or 
other types of labour. They keep pouhiy for their oten ( onsimi])- 
tion. They have no cottage industries. Thcya5cw(r\ industiious 
and painstaking. 'I'hey Iiave a tremeudous (apaciiy to work in 
hot sumniei or shivering winter. 1 hey caniuU even keej) good 
seeds due to utter poverty and ultim.itely tlu'V h ut' i(; take sliehei 
o<' the cruel money-lenders who are non-Sanihals. The awTage 
Santhal faniily is in flehl and pays a l)ig pcicenlage of inleu'sl. 

1 he social organisation of tlve .S.itu’.i.ib lias lived tlirongli 
ages. It has a wondeiful lesiliencc and .ulapiubdity .nul lias gone 
on adjusting with the ciranging circumstances to sonic e\t< ut 1 he 
Puncltayat as meiuioued before consists of Maitjhi and Ft/unI; who 
may be described as the Picsident and \'irr-Presiik nt u -pet livelv 
while ihcic are two other cxetmices known as /og Miutjh', and 
Jog Pranik. There is a dignitary “iMsaii/ntgcj” who may be 
described as the censor of public morals 1 iunc are lesser execu- 
tives m the social oiganisation like "Gudilh" whfjsc business is to 
inform the people about holding .of the Payirhayaf or any other 
important function. \ “Sukuda" collects inloftnation 
and intorms “Jog Manjhi ’ particularly about the inoraj lapses. 
Previoirsly there was a superior dignitary “Drsh Monjlit'’ who 
controlled a number of Manjhis. There is no Desh\Maytjhi 
now in Purnea district. Apart from these there ire also 
two priests "Nackc” and "Kudam Nacke” who are responsible to 
maintain right relation with the unseen world or spirits and 
deities. The last official is the “GodeP' who gives information to 
all about birth of a child, death of a man, date of the marriage 
party, etc. He is said to be the messenger of the headman aiid 
collects dues for feasts or festivals. 
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Desk Manjhi is clearly a casualty ol the expansion of the 
adjninisti alive machinery into the pockets ol the Santhals The 
Vamhayats ot the Santhals used to settle criminal and civil matteis 
between thernsches. All this has now slopped 4 he opening ol the 
Development Blocks and the operation of law from the Police 
Tliana and the Courts have natuially affected the Santhals wlio 
ha\e now' become restive and sensitive of.their rights Howxvcr, 
the Pane liayats still settle the disputes arising out ot a breach of 
traditicmal customs such as love intiigue between a bos and a giil 
of piohibitise step or the birth of an illegitimate child, etc. 

I he lilc-cyclc ol a Santhal in Purnea is ol the same pattern as 
that of a Santhal elsewhere. As regards marriage, different t>pes 
ot tnaniages aie piactised as in Santhal Parganas Some of them 
are; marriage by kidnapping, marriage by lorcing sermilion on 
the girl , ... .triage in lieu of physical labour, etc *4 he birth ol a 
chilli is follcns’ccl by a ceremony in which the Man]ftt\ and other 
mipoitant pcison‘ tie incited. Maiiiagc is usually preceded by 
lose' bctsscen Santhal boy and the gni Marriages arc also 
negotiated .\faucn" cciemony is pcifonned in which a branch 
ot Mahtia tree is planted Feast ancl drinking ol Haudin (feimen- 
ted net bcei) are common Flii'y aic \tty foiuJ ot visiting hais 
and meins. Belief in witchcraft is still there but is slowly being 
liijuiclated 

As regaids ‘'Bitlaha * it may' be inenii* ned that due to 
impact pi uibanisation and coming in contact with the Hindus 
they pay seiv little mipoitancc to it No Bithihn has been 
peifoimed in Pninca in the last thiee decades 

Ail then tunctions are usually matked with feasts and dances 
and there' is iinaiiablv a flow’ ot linnna 4 hey aie simple, 
sliaight and tinthlul 1 hey do not, as a lule, itsoit to an\ deceit. 
The women are shy, hardw'otking and gay by nature. 4'hcy are 
very good cultivatois and convert waste lands into good cultivated 
areas. They ‘ipply the term diku to all non-Santhals. Any marital 
relationship with a ”diku ” is unthinkable and unpirdonable to 
the oithodox banthals. 

44ie Santhals are very sentimental and quick in decision 
They do not put up with injustice usually but if injustice is 
tempered with sweet words they may be completely w'oii o\cr. If 
they combine, their combination is difficult to break. When the 
Survey and Scttlena*nt work w'as started in Purnea in 195.^ the 
Santhals were very restive and organised themselves against the 
S ettlement Operatio ns. It took .some time to lieptidate their 

*Bitlaha is an orgy of Vengeance for social pollution. For details please ^ the 
I>*strict Ccksetteer of Santhal Parganas (P C.R C.l 
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obstruction. Some of the Santhals had taken to non-co-operation 
movement. When they take up a cause they do not flinch. 

Tlte State Governmenc have sponsored Primary and Middle 
Schools in Santhal pockets and education is imparted free. The 
Welfare Department is sanctioning loans for their welfare. Any 
imperious approach to the Saikhals will usually defeat the very 
purpose. The Santhals' are no longer in their previous isolation 
and it is expected that there will be an all-round upgrading of the 
Santhals because of the present Governmeftt policy. 

The Santhals of Puruea district differ to some extent from 
those of Chotanagpur and Santhal Parganas. The impart of the 
Christian Missiotiaries on Purnca Santhals is small. That is one 
of the reasons why the Santhals of Purnea district are very back- 
ward in education and in other matters. I'he contact of numeri- 
cally very small number of Santhals with the larger majority of 
non-Santhals has been more acute in Purnea district. The Purnca 
Santhals are seldom seen in the very scanty loin-cloth of the male 
Santhals in Santhal Parganas. The Santhal women in Santhal 
Parganas wear ifirees like the women of the West ikn’gal. 1 he 
edges of their sarees go at least a foot below the knee which is itoi 
the case in the Santhal women in Purnea. The well-to-do Santhals 
in the villages of Purnca are. .seen with dhotis and shirts Avhich is 
rather unusual in the interior ol Santhal Parganas. The Santhals 
now in Purnea district are not what they were fifty years back. 
Every aspect of their life is undergoing a change. AcenUuration 
has taken place in their society. Contact with other castes has 
brought a great deal of changes in their cnlturc. 

Whenever there has been a change in the standard of living, 
they have better clothings, better fooding and better housing. They 
have become broad-minded and liberal. They do not conform 
rigidly to their tribal norms, values and standards. Due to impact 
of urbanisation they have come to know the value of education. 

The ojhas, the mcd’cine men are losing their importance in 
the villages. Now they do not always blame the witcheaor spirits 
for their diseases. They have more faith on the local ddetors and 
compounders. They do go to the hospitals and take vaiinations. 
The Santhals in Purnea district have had more of ch^ges than 
the Santhals in Santhal Parganas. i 

There is much more political consciousness among the San- 
thals in Chotanagpur and Santhal Parganas and in the last elec- 
tions to the State Legislature more of them voted for a political 
^rty that preached the idea of a separate State for the aboriginals. 
There, whatever be the reasons, the Santhals have a larger politicai 
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alliance with the other aboriginals. In Purnea. however, the 
Santhals have no such political consciousness and have no political 
affiliations with the other tribals or backward communities within 
the district. In Pumea they speak Hindi fluently besides Santhali 
and seem (]uite adjusted with the other groups in the villages. 

Kulaiyas. 

Kulaiya Mohammadans are a Sub-grouj) of Sheikhs. They are 
an indigenous group oJ Muslims in Purnea district and are mostly 
to be found in Kasba, Araria and Purnea Sadar thanas. L. S. S. 
O’Malley has mentioned in the last Gazetteer that they are 
converts from Hindus and that they retain many of the Hindu 
rites and customs. He also thought that they owe their natne from 
a Hindi word and he had mentioned about the prevalence of 
Bishahn, ? Puja among Sheikhs. 

Kulaiyas now do not accept these ideas about them. It has 
been, however, found that at Kashibari. a tola of village Sisauna, 
12 miles east of Araria town, Bishahari Puja is still prevalent in a 
few illiteVate families and that formerly they did not marry their 
own cousins. The old custom of not marrying their own cousins 
has also decayed. 

The exact origin of Kulaiyas is not traceable and a few stories 
are current. 

It»is said that Jalaluddin Akbar had a group of force and their 
distinctive symbol was 'Kolah\ i.e., a round rap. They were posted 
at Jalalgarli fort. 'Fhey were converted to Islam and formed a 
grouj) called Kulaiyas. A few of them also say that they are very 
orthodox Muslims and arc very particidar about "Khuda ka kattl” 
(orders of God) and that is why they have been called ‘Kulaiyas’. 
Some Sheikhs are of the opinion that the criminals during Mughal 
period were sent to this district and came to be known as Kulaiyas. 

The members of Kulaiya group strictly intermarry among 
themselves. .A few exceptions cai. be found out but they are not 
favoured. Exceptions were found at villages Gaiyari, Chandradai, 
Girda and Kharaiya. 

Customs are strictly the same as in other Muslims with a tew 
exceptions. Marriage is also a problem for the boys of this group 
ami the initiative is taken from the side of the boys. A marriage 
procession is not accompanied with band or music. The marriage 
party is immediately entertained with shukrana, a type of kheer in 
which different fruits are put in. This shukrana preparation 
is a speciality of Kulaiyas. 
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Wedding is performed on the sariie day and the procession 
returns on the second day. The day following their ret mu, a 
procession constituting of p.ersons from the biide’s side conics to 
the bridegioom’s residence. They arc entertained with a feast. 
This is known as ‘adhauta’ or ‘tamwalima’. The bride and bride- 
groom return with them. Thc*bridegioom has to stay for a period 
of nine da)s at her residence and (hiring this period he is not 
allowed to meet her. Then he retuins to his liouse with his wife 
She has also to remain lor a period ol nine days. During ihis.peiiod 
he is allowed to meet her. 

Divorce has got its sanction but it is not popular. \Vhdow 
maiTiagc is allowed. A man tan many the widow of his older 
brother but not the widow of his younger brother. 

Their langiiage is of the Indo-Aryan stock, i c., they speak a 
mixture of Hindi, Urdu, Bengali and Maithili. The ilhlei.ne 
Kulaiyas mostly use a mixture ol Hindi and Maithili dialects with 
a liberal use of Urdu wwds. Dress and food ait* (ominon to the 
other men of that area 

Ornaments are exclushc to the women. I’he htniDi or 
Mangtika is used by a married w’oman. It is tu-d on the cetilie of 
the forehead. Haikal, 7i\on% necklace composed of fl.it pieces, 
generally nine in number is commonly used. linnsnh (a neck 
ornament open at the back) , rhhurhi (wristlet) . kaia and /ic/vcZ 
(for the feel) arc common. Rich wcmien have now' come to 
replace hamuli by a golden necklace and chhucJn by Ifiacelcts. 
Besar is used for the nose They gcncially use hah in the cais. 

Daily /tfc.— Daily life differs with economic and prolession.il 
differences. Iliere is no ec[ualil) in their society and they are tied 
together only by religion. One set of them is well educated anci 
earn their livelihood by seivice and remain in tlie itrban atea. 
The second set is cultivators w’ho reside in rural areas and the 
third and the last set is agru ultural labourers wlio earn their livcli- 
h(x>cl by working in the fields. Some of them have; adopted 
business. 

The quality of the food depends upon their financial position, 
Fotxl is common to other .secticans in the area. 

Poorer women work in the fields. Stiict fnirdah is ob.served. 
Women mostly perform the household work. The Kulatya houses 
are generally well-kept and clean. 

A house of a Kulaiya is easily distinguished in a village by its 
very look. The house is well painted with mud and kept very neat 
and clean. 
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A Sheikh or a Saiyad is usually ciitical of a Kulaiya Muslim 
and there seems to be an economic competition with the Kulaiyas 
who are in majority in the aiea. 

Shenhabadui Muslims 

I n\ estimation was made by a Rescairh \ssistant at villages 
IJaidyanalhptir, Pecperlola, Dilarptir, Cloaganchi (Manihari 
P.'S), Banka and Baretta (Baiaii P -5 ) . 

• It is said (hat Sltershah alter (oiKitieung Bengal kit sijinc of 
his army men who oiiginally came liom the Punjab side, at 
Mntsliidabad and Maklah. d his class of people vveie named alter 
SluTshah and were known as Shi rshabadia \ltci some time some 
Shcrshabailias came ovei to Purnea district. They are all 
Muslims. 

(nmcrallv these jicoplc aic six tc' seven feet tall and liave got 
v\( 11 built physi(}ue in contiast to the phvsiipie of the average 
Mu'lnnsol Puinca. fhev arc very h<nd\ and strong. From this 
It apjxvus ih.a tiny may liave oiiginally lome fioin Western India. 
1 < . tiu hast Punpab and ^V'est Pakistan It is said that they arc 
gtneialK of vaiialile temperament and may even commit murder 
on sliglitcst provoiation Fiom the iccoids of the local police- 
stations (\fanihan and Baiaii tlunias) it appears that there ate a 
numbi r of (rinunals among the SheisiMbadias The t/irtnrfj 

m.iint.iiu list of criminals foi (his lonunumu 

• 

Flu Shcishabadia Muslim-, an found only in Purnea district 
in Bihar 'Fhey aic scattered all over this distiiit. namelv, at 
Baidyanathpui . Picpeitola, Dilaipur \mdabad. Cxoagandii. 
Banka, Baietta. jMecrkcl and S.ih.ma. etc 1 he pojml.ition of 
this caste at Baidy'anathpur village is about GOO, at Pcepeiiola and 
Dilarptir is about 500 c'ach, at Banka and Baietla about 100 each. 
It was learnt iiom Md. Seerajucldin of Banka village that the 
pojiulation of Shcishabadia Muslims in I’uinia distiict is about 
7.000 d he customs and manners aie sam " among all the 
Shcishabadias of tlie distiict 1 .icv also claim that they aie Seikh 
Muslims But the Seikh Muslims do not accept tliem as such 

d hcie IS no hard and last tide legaiding the age of m uriage. 
But they generally prefer caily marriage Fheie is only one 
considetation that the bridegroom slioulcl be older than (lie bride. 
Among them thv. custom is that the boy’s fatlier goes in sfaieh of a 
suitable match. 

The fir.st offer done by the side of the biulegioom is called 
‘tnangni*. After that the persons from the side of bride coinc to 
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offer whatever they like to bridegroom in the form of niangni. 
The date of marriage ceremony is then fixed. Three days before 
the marriage women sing songs. The custom of smearing with 
haldt IS common and seems to* have been taken from local Hindus. 

On the marriage day. when the marriage paity finishes a light 
rclreshmcmt, the marriage rites begin. 'I’lie Mullah performs 
marriage ceremony by chanting the lines of the holy ihtoiau. 

At the time of marriage the bride uses ‘hui ha' but the face 
remains partially open. The ornaments and the dresses giveii to 
the bride by the groom’s party are brought before bride’s famil). 
If they accept it gladly the fixation of rnohin ceremony begins. 
The other ceremonies are like what are observc'd in other Muslim 
marriages. 

The divorce "rules are the same as in other sections of the 
Muslims. Their mother-tongue is ITdu but tliev speak a sort of 
Bengali language fluently. Besidc's they speak .Nlaithili and to 
some extent Bhojpuri also Though the area is far from the 
Bhojpuri and Maithili-speaking areas but some persons of Hhoj- 
pun and Maithili-speaking areas have migrated witli Slu'isha- 
badias; by living in contact with the Bhojpuri and Maithili- 
speaking they have learnt Bhojpuri and Maithili. 

They live in mud and thatched houses which an* made of 
bamboo and straws The houses are rather dirty and tlieic is not 
much attention to sanitation. 


Their main occupation is agriculture or selling labour. Some 
of them cultivate the land cm halaidau. The Shershabadias of 
Baiciyanathpur, Banka and Peepertola villages have more land. 
They give rupee one and one seer of any grain to the labourers 
^who work in their fields. When they go in their fields they put on 
ichhopi (a kind of hat) on their heads which is made by bamboo. 
[ra\ protects their body Irom the heat of the sun. T hey arcs very 
is c^dy agriculturists and can cultivate deseited lands Tlicijr food 
|of the same type as of the other classes of that status. , | 


na 


The majority of the males wear lungi and kurta. llesidcs 
try of them wear dhoti and kurta which is not seen in j other 
^rts of India. 'Fhe women wear ‘wanes’ as Bengali womcil and 
pass the upper end of the sari through the left shoulder and’ over 
the head. With sari they wear a blouse and petticoat tinder the 
salt. T’hcy also put vermilion mark on their forehead. The 
women do not use burhah in their village or elsewhere. The girls 
wear sari since 5 or 6 years. The influnce of West Bengal from 
where they originally came on their dress and ornaments is quite 
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apparent. The women ate fond of wearing gold and silver orna- 
ments, Their ear-rings are called kanfool and kamal. No.se-ring 
is worn either on the right side or bofh the sides of tlic no.se and 
called nak bali and nak banchi. Various kinds of necklaces are 
worn such as bar and tabiz. The Shenshabadia married women 
do not use silver toe-rings as the other Muslim women wear. For 
the hands gold and glass bangles are used. 

They observe the, same festivals as the other Muslims do 

• 

They do not send their children t*) school. I'hey, however, 
attach more importance to agriculture. There ate two Matri- 
culates, at village Baidyanathpur where their population is about 
600. Their main calling is btisiness and agriculture. 

In “very Shershabadia village, they have their owm Payichayat 
which tries to solve the problems and disputes of the village. The 
head of the Paurjiayat is called Mubhiya Their Panrha^at is 
similar to Hindu Panrhayat. 

The Gaugai’i. 

The Gangais of Purnca district have migrated from the 
borders of Nepal and settled in Purnca district. Their dress, 
ornaments and social lilc have an affinity witli those of the 
inhabitants of Nepal Toni. Matrimonial telalion.ship exists 
between the Gangais of Purnea district and those of Nepal Tmai. 

The Gangais do not take food from the hands of the Raj 
Bansis. Raj Bansis can take food from the hands of the Gangais. 
Bride’s price knowm as "(hninna’' has to be paid to the girl’s 
guardian. It may vary from Rs. 200 to Rs. 1 ,000 and above. 
Cattle, utensils and ornaments are usually given as dmi to the 
bride. Ferritorial exogamy is not obseired. Usually the dead 
are buried but cremation is also done. Srndh is performed after 
twelve days. The death rituals arc performed by a special class of 
Brahmins knowm as Kaniaha Bia'nnins. A purit)ing ceremony 
is done aTftcr iiadh by the commiuiiy Gusaiti who has to be paid. 
W’idow marriage is not uncommon. Leviiate and Soiotute are 
also practised. 

I he dress of th.c females consists of two pieces of cloth. Heavy 
ornaments of silver for the ears, neck, arm and ankels arc worn. 
Gold ornaments are confined to the iicher settion. I he main 
festivals arc the same as those of the other communities, namely, 
Fagua, Sankranti. Dasahtu, Diwah, Liixmi Pitjn, Kali Pnja, 
FJiadasi, Janmastami and Jeetia. 
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I'he principal occupation is cultivation or manual labour. 
The Gangais prepare chura (flat rice) and 7nurhi (fried rice.) . 
Small earthen pots for putting in curd are made by women-folk. 

The incidence of literacy is poor. The Gangais call them- 
selves as Ganesh and use the surnames of “Lall”, “Singh” and 
“Ganesh”. At some villages heavier briile price is charged for a 
marriage of a widow. Imt a bachelor cannot marry a widow. This 

was found at Chikni Cdiat, P.-S. Porbesganj. 

» 

It is peculiar that the regional diflerence stands as bar to 
marriage probably because of a diflerence in ilialcct. 

d'he Gangais are found bmh in Kislumganj and .\iaria sub- 
divisions. Despite slight regional variation, llu* (.hingais of 
diflerent subdivisions are socially, econoinicall) and cdtn .uionailv 
at the same par." It is petuliar that the Gangais ol Kishanganj 
subdivision only in the entire Slate have been included in the list 
of Backward Class Annexurc 1. There does not seem to be any 
particular rea.son why the Ciangais of other subdi\ isions ol Ihiniea 
district .should not be included in the list ol Backward Class 
Annexure I. 

Rajhan'ns. 

This community is mostly found in a continuous belt to the 
eastern side of the present North-East Frontier Railway exteiidiiig 
from Barsoi to Galgalia in Katihar and Kishanganj subdivisions 
respectively, d'he origin ol Rajbansis is shrouded in obscurity. It 
is not known from where they have migrated to Puniea. Mr, 
Byrne, i.c.s.^ in his report on the Survey and Settlement Opera- 
tions (1901—1908) mentions : “The Rajbansis claim to bo an 
offshoot of the Rajput clan and feeling no iloubt that to yrrkc <ows 
in ploughs was inconsistent witli the pretension they have 
renonneed the practice, but the Mohammadaus have not followed 
suit, rheir claim to kindred with Rajputs is the shriillowest. 
Their appearance is unmisiakably Mongoloid : their wom^n cany 
children slung in a cloth on their backs : they bury thdit dead : 
widow marriage is prevalent among them; high prices ale taken 
from the would-be bridegroom by the father or brothers k^f pros- 
pective brides before they consetit to the marriage and a price is 
taken even in the case of widow marriage ; tiiey do not wear the 
sacred thread, and they often indulge freely in intoxicating liquors. 
These are a few of the consideratioirs that show how little of the 
Rajput tliere is in them.”*, 

*Report on the Survey and Settlement Operations by Byrne, pp. 13-14. 
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The Dravidian charhcteristics may be saui to . predominate 
but due to their long habitation in this part of the country slight 
changes in their physical features are not unexpected. Secondly, 
there have been changes in theii outlook, customs, social, economic 
and religious status. 

Our investigation rather suggests that the Mongolian (harac- 
tcristics predominate than the Dravidian ones. They hj\c pale face 
with ycllowLsh tinge, small eyes, flat nose, non luxuriant Iteatd 
and moustache wliicli*arc the main chaiarteiistics cjf tlie Mongolian 
race. I’hey resemble the Ncftalis in Purnca distiict. Phssically 
the females are better built than males. I he expectation cjI file 
for the womati is higher than that ol the man. They ate move 
entigeiic and have a belter stamina. They not only do the 
domestic chores but go to the markets. 

The Rajbansis claim a mythological oiigin. It is said that 
they reltiscd to figlit Ic^r Raja Pirat on helialf of the Pandavas. 
'I'his Ic’d to ihctr disiiUegtation. Some took llight out c:)! fear ol 
Raja liirat and horn dial time due to their Hight rliey began to be 
called Puhns. T he men w!io did not take pat t in the great Mafia- 
hhinat and remained in the country immindlul of Raja Birrt’s 
anger began to be called De'.ia. There is also another itiythology. 
It is said that during the time of destruction of Khairiyas in the 
liands ol Pinsuiinn, those Rajijansis wito were also supposed to be 
Rajputs, fled aw.ty out ol liight. 'I’hcse men .vho ran avvav begun 
to bc,ca!led Folia and those wlio look icfugc en forests and hills 
began to be called Data. 

Ihrne in his llcpoit on flir Siir<'> v aiuf Settlement Of’ciatiom 
mentions that these two snb-castes of Rajbansis do not interdinc. 
The Pofias cat pig's meat. The others do not The Desin^ keep 
ducks and the other scdioti abhors this. Again the Point'', unlike 
most Hindus, are not slaves to caste regulations. They work at 
times as cjil-prcssers, I)lacksmiths and wcv.’. eis and their women as 
midwives. Ikit on local emiuirv ii was observed that now thev 
dine together and lollow the sai. ' avocations but they cannot 
intermarry. Pigs meat is not eaten now. The De'^ias sav tli.it 
in the past they vokeci the cow to the plough and pressed oilseeds 
and so they were looked dovvai upon and tlic other section would 
not have intcr-niarriagc. Cows arc no longer \okcd by the Raj- 
bansis. Their Surnames arc Das, Satkar and ^landal. 

Due to imjtact of urbanisatioti there had been some citanges 
in their dress. A few years back the males used to wear kasti and 
the females bukni for the lower part of the bodv. But now the 
males put on dhoti, shirts, hinta. fungi, paijnma, gunji, and 
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trousers like any other section. The females mostly ■wear the old 
dress but some ol them who are financially better off wear ^ari, 
jhiila, undcr-garraents, etq. The females generally wear 
coloured sfiris. 

As regards ornaments they wear b/ili (ornament for the ear) , 
shankha (ornament lor the hand) , knni (ornament for foot) , 
kha^ia (ornament lor hand) , ring, etc. Silver and gold jewellery ot 
modern fashion have also come into use. Rice is the principal 
food. Other food i.s common to others and varies acconling to 
financial status. The incidence ot intoxiiation is very small. 
Toddy is not generally used but ganja smoking vs^as lound though 
not widely. 

Marriage fee is paid to bride’s parents. Love marriage is 
seldom heard. Marriage is .settled mostly by the paicnts ot the 
bride and the bridegroom. Marriage is settled before the caste 
Panchayat. Marriages arc, more or less, restricted betwecfi parties. 
A day or two before the consummation of marriage Sa/ydriniain is 
propitiated and pooja is offered. Widow marriage is also practised. 
Divorce is not permitted. I.evtrate and sot or ate marriages are 
also prevalent. Mansha pooja is annually offered mostly during the 
Nag Panchami day in the month of Srnxoan. Mahahn pnoja seems 
to be of new origin which is also due to the irdpact ol Hinduism. 
The other festivals, of the said community arc Fagua, Sankranti, 
Diirga Puja, Diwali, Kali Puja, Ekadasi but they do not observe 
Chhath festival. 

They speak a mixed language w'hich is a medley of Hindi, 
Bengali and what is known as Kishanganjia dialect. 

The incidence ol literacy is extremely low. It vs as ascribed 
mostly to the absence of educational institutions and poverty of the 
Rajbansis. Recently the State Government have cstabli.shed some 
Primary, Middle and High schools in the midst of the habitation 
of Rajbansis and literacy is expected to improve. 

As regards village organisation it is found that they havic their 
•own caste Panchayat. Idtigation or social disputes are firsl taken 
to the caste Panchayat but now there arc some litigants who go to 
the court of law. The Rajbansis are normally respectful] (locilc 
and simple. From enejuiry made in the circle it apjKars tli^t they 
are very regular in payment of their rentals. This fact is also 
mentioned in O'Malley’s Gazetteer of Purnea, 1911. The village 
headman is called “Mandal” and he is usually elected. The post 
went by heredity before but now election is preferred. Though 
widow marriage is practised, divorce is totally discouraged. In 
case of any divorce, the Rajbansis call a meeting of Punches and 
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the culprit is given punishment. 'Five culprit has to feed about 
^00 persons of the said community in punishment. 

The majority of the population ol this community are 
agriculturists or labourers. I he main crops are paddy and jute. 
I’he labourers are very poor. The labourers belonging to Polia 
group go outside the villages anti industrial towns where the male 
member gets Rs. 1-4-0 per day and females annas 11 per day. The 
Desia group oi Rajbansis arc mostly well-to-do and they do not 
rctfuire to go outside the village or industrial towns to get some 
work. 

On local enejuiry it w'as gathered that tlicy are near about li! 
lakhs in the district. Due to impact of urbanisation and spread 
of political ideas they ate growing conscious politically. They now 
demand a seat lor State Legislature and a sc\U for Parliament. 
'Lhey are, by nature, peaceful people and their relationshij) with 
other communities is good. Ihit they feel they have not had a 
S(|uare deal Mnn the other communities in spite ol their 
numerical strength and in one belt. 

Kluwgm.s. 

'I'hcre are Khangars in Katihar and Araria subdivisions. 
Khangars are found among other villages at Bardah, Manikpur, 
Bara, Dhila, Mohan, Lahsanganj, Simraha Dumaria, Chotisa, 
Sankerpur, Basgara. Khairkhan. Pothia. L.adua (in Forbe.sganj 
P.-S Simarbari, Han.sa, Pachira, Raghopur, Bansi Chaghari, 
Deothal, Rawaiya, Bariarpur, Chharapatti (in Raniganj P.-S.) . 
Singhia. Kolibara (Purnea Sadarf , Pausi, Tikali, Hundcli, 
Jouniya, Marfara, Dhirganj, Keoiiya (in Kaiihar P.-S.l . Their 
surnames arc Mandal, Das and Bu^wqs. I'hey claim to belong to 
Kashyap Gotra. 'I hey speak Hindi and their dialect is Maithili. 
They prepare Chura and Murhi. Tea is a lavourite beverage for 
them. Chewing of betel is veiw common. They arc very fond 
of visiting melas and almost in’every' month mela ’s held in Purnea 
district wdiich is one of the imj ortant causes to bring poverty 
among them. 

As regard.s education they are very backward. \ tew )cars 
back they were quite illiterate. But they have been influenced by 
urban people as a result of which they have changed their outlook. 
They are in favour of co-education. 

There are two ^oups among the Khangars in Purnea district. 
Khangar and Poa luiangar. The Khangars of Araria subdivision 
consider themselves superior to the Khangars of Katihar sub- 
division. Previously there was no marriage relationship between 
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the ttvo sections bnt the restriction is being slowly removed. An 
interesting fact is that the Maithil Brahmins act as the priest in 
marriages. Widow marriage and soioiatc are in vogue. Jioth 
cremation and burial arc jiraclised. S)adft is perionned alter 12 
days. 1 he main festivals are the same as observed by the other 
Hindu communities. During tattle worshij* is done 

and a pig is brought for the ‘darh’ rituals width is also known as 
huihai. The produce t)l a new tiop is eaten only alter nauvni^a 
ceremony and the Brahmin piiest is led. This is probably an 
influence oi Bengal where this is \er) toniinon. 

I he main ott upaiion is < ultnafion oi to work as agiicultuial 
laboureis. 

Some peculiar fcslnals arc ohseivcd by tlie Kharigars. jMmost 
every Khangar s illage has a tutelary deity ((itainya J)evata) 1 he 
deit) is often called 'Gosai , 'litsheri, or ‘Pakeshiuat’ . 

On Suiwan Sa7ik>nn(i day goats are satiifu ed lor the wellare ol the 
village. Besides village deity there aie also hoiisehcld deities 

Essentially a cultivating class, their lestivaK ate assot laied 
W'ith the seasons, live-stock, and tiops Vt Suit’d lesu\als*hsliing 
is done collectncly .\t cows are woisluppcd and in 

A sh XU i n monih (.Scpteniher-October) bicad piejiaiation ol i ice 
powder with' images of lice powder are taken on a plantaiti leal to 
the held and God is propitiatcil for a bumper tiop This Icstival 
is known as Hak-Bak teremony w'hicli is, however, a taboo loi the 
women folk. 

The Khangars ol Purnea district claim that oiigmallv diey 
came liorn Bundelkhaiul, lioin wheie tliey inigiated to Nepal 
Taiai anti then to Puiuca. In some of the villages ol Khangars 
remnants of a political orgamsatioii are found loi cxamjile. in 
Dhirgauj village the Khangars claim to belong to a Raj^i family 
while those at Harlara claim to be of Dexvun origin. Kliangais ol 
Panki village claim to be ol Supahi .(Soldiers' family) . The Khan- 
gars are politically conscious. A year ago, their boys reading in 
schtjols and colleges used to get .stipend irom the Wclfaie {Hp^rt- 
ment, Bihar, Patna, but now'-a-days the stipend has been stdppcd 
as the Khangars of Purnea are not held to be a tribal. 1 

The Khangars of the Purnea district are as a class completely 
different from the Khangars of Ranchi district. Even the ^neral 
features are different. The Purnea Khangars do not speak Mun- 
dari nor do they claim that they have migrated from Chotanagpur. 
They do not observe the essentially Munda social customs. There 
is no inter-marriage between the Khangars of Purnea district and 
the Khangars of Ranchi district. 
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ll 'does not appear to be pioper to group tlic Khangars o[ 
Purnea district witli the Khangars of Ranchi district. The same 
title of Khangars to the two different coininunities has led to 
some contusion and some concessions liad also been given to the 
Kfiangars of Purnea distiict as a sub caste ol the Mundas, which is 
a Scheduled I'ribe. 

• 

In the recent years the Khangars^ of Purnea district are 
becoming jiolitically cou'-cious. In tlie piesent State Legislative 
Council (ItlfiO) there js a Khangar councillor. Some members of 
the Khangar Community of Purnea want to be declared as an 
offshoot ol Munda tribe taking advantage of llie tact that tlicre is 
a Khangar tribe in Ranchi district in Cliotanagpur. As mentioned 
before, tire Khangars of Purnea hav'e practically nothing in com- 
mon with the Khangars ol Ranclii district. 1 he present move is 
in strange contrast to a group movement among them. Some years 
bai k when some of the Klrangars dec fared tliemsehes as Kliatag 
Rajputs and took the sacred thread. All this will show that 
material gain is lire target, idle investigations rather suggested 
tliat while the Khangars may be classifretl as a Backward Class of 
\nnc\ufe 1, it may not be proper to include them as a Scheduled 
1 nbe 


77/r T'trtrs 

Investigation regarding the l iar caste w made at Tikapatti 
and Coolipaia villages in Purnea <listu(t. 

RVg.iTding the origin of 1 iar caste. Moti Prasad of Tikapatti 
village said that a Rajpvit Raja. Eivvat Singh of Laljnir (near 
Nepal) was attacked bv a Nepali \Ioiang Raja. Mirdrai Singh. 
Etwal Singh was jml to prison. Mter sonic time I'twal Singh's son 
Chintamani and his son Jai Singh r rnu to power. Jai Singh asked 
his father Chintamani about his grand father ami was lohl about 
his inrprisonment by Miichai Singh. Jai Singh took the consent 
of his father and invaded the Moiang kingdom. On his way to 
Morang he met some women who were drawing out water from a 
well. On entpiiry he came to Icar that ihev weie maid servants 
of Raja Slirchai vSingh. 'riicy also told him that their husbands 
were jailed by that Raja. 'Lhereupoti Jai Singh came to know 
the secrets of the jail from those women and by breaking the gate 
of jail he released his men. He asked them to stand and wait and 
he himself went to punish Raja Mirchai Singh. In the meantime 
the released men fled away. Jai Singh after putting Mirchai Singh 
lo jail found none of them there. He wx*nt out in search of the 
fugitives. After a hard chase he saw tw'o of them in a distant 
jungle cutting thatch gra.ss. Oit being questioned they said that 
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they belonged to a warrior class. Seeing them cutting grass Jai 
Singh told them in anger: “Go and do the work ot making strings 
from straw and be called Tiar caste ', from that time this class of 
people came to be known as Tiars. On the basis of this story they 
claim that they originally belonged to the Rajput caste. The 
Rajputs do not admit the claim oi the I'lais to be Rajputs. 

There are 30 houses and one hundred fifty riars at J'ikapatti. 
38 miles south from Pttrnea. 'I’his caste is found scattered in 
Pumea and Bhagalpur districts. The life cycle of the Tiais is 
substantially the same as that of the ordinary Hindus. 

There are about five sub-castes in Tiar, namely. Palwar, 
Gajpurea, Sur)avansi, Pariiiar and Rajbansis. 

Widow marriage is not uncommon. At Fikapatti there liavc 
been eight widojv marriages in recent years. I hcrc is divorce 
system. If any one divorces his wife he will have to pay some 
money to her. Inter-caste marriage is proliibitei^ among them. 
The community prefer par da among newly-marned c«ni})le \s 
days roll on, they give up parda. After giving biilh to pme oi 
more children they go to field and earn their bread. As pu valent 
among other Hindus in many parts of Bihar the Tiar also 
follows the, same custom regarding funerals. I hi'y linry the dead 
bodies of children aged about two or three years, lint the dead 
bodies of grown-ups arc burnt on the bank of a river. 

Orcuptilion.— According to the villagers of Tikapattj and 
Coolipara their main occupation is fishing. The Tiars of 1 ika- 
patti have left fishing because the river Kosi has dried up. But 
Coolipara Tiars are still busy in fishing. Besides they make ropes 
from straw (Mtirtj) which is generally found on the bank of rivers. 
Tiars usually live in villages on the rivers which give the two 
occupations of fishing and making ropes out of straw. They also 
work as agricultural labourers, cultivators or biri-niakers, Tiar 
women at Tikapatti make beautiful mats which arc sold for a 
rupee. A woman can make 2 or 3 mats in a day. 

The common festivals of the Hindus like Holi, Dlpawali, 
Ram Nawami, Nag Panchmi, Chhat, etc., are observed. Tmiy wear 
the same type of dress and ornaments as the other Hindu^of the 
area. J 

Houses.— The houses of Tiar caste are made of strsiw and 
bamboo. The houses are spotlessly clean and tidy. Evety now 
and then they prepare a thick liquid mixture of cowdung and 
yellow soil and paste it over the floor and the walls of their houses. 
It makes the walls and the roof appear like plastered ones. 
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They are very backward in edtication. About 3 per cent are 
literate at Tikapatti. Only five Tiar children attend the Primary 
school at the village. Poverty generally makes them use the 
children earn money and they cannot afford to send them to the 
school. 

In addition to statutory Grqm Panchayat, they are governed 
by a caste Panchayat also, which plays an important role in the 
settlement of their dispute and problem. The caste Panchayat is 
a body of Hie important men of a village. The head is a Mukhiya 
who'is also called Malar. There is a provision of a Deputy Mukhi- 
ya also who is called Nayab. Any type of dispute among them is 
taken to the caste Panchayat at the first instance. It tries its best 
to settle the dispute btit in case of its failure the case is taken to the 
statutory Gram Panchayat and other Government institutions. 

Musahars. 

Musahars are included in the list of Scheduled Castes. The 
actual jiopulatitfli of Musahars cannot be ascertained as no' caste- 

wise })opulation figure is available. 

• 

Musahars of Mirganj, Khidlichak and Rangpura villages in 
Dhamdaha police-station were studied. They are very poor as a 
(lass and depend on their physical labour for daily food. Even to 
this day some of them were found to be eating rats. 

Most of them ha\e settled here since the days of indigo 
cultivation about a century back. 

They form two distinct types, one is called Magahi and the 
other Tiihutia The Magahis buiy their corpse while Tirhutias 
cremate. Ihere can be no marital relation between them. 

'Fhc language of the Magahi is synonymous to that of the 
Musahars of South Bihar. The Tahutia Musahars are by nature 
calm and courteous. The Magahi Musahars are said to be rather 
blunt. 

The Magahi Mu.sahars were <"'onomically better off during 
indigo chltivation and manufacture where they W’ere engaged. 
With the end of indigo cultivation their economic position had 
declined. 

The Musahars have a .separate caste Paruhayat. The highest 
executive of the Panchayat is called Marar, the tiext to him in rank 
is called Dewan and the lowest is called Jandar or Sipahi. Jandar 
is responsible foT the inflictment of any punishment upon the 
guilty. The money realised as fine from the accus<:d by the 
Panchayat is not spent properly. Half the anjount realised from 
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the guilty person is paid to the suffciing party and the other half 
is extravagantly spent by the Panchayal in a feast. 

Some of them were lovmd to be polygamous. 

Divorce is romnion among llicm. A divorce can be taken 
either by the husband or by the wife with the help of the Caste 
Panchayat. A certain fine is paief to the Caste Panchayaf by tlie 
person who seeks divorce *as imposed by the Panchaynt. Intoxica- 
tioti is their main vice Child marriage is prevalent. 

The incidence of education is very poor. Among a total 
population ot about 600 Musahars in \illage Mirganj, P.-S. 
Dhamdalia, only a lew can read and write. Only five cliildren go 
to local Middle .sch<x)l. They are rather allergic to education. 
Economic poverty is not always the cause as they w'ould not send 
their wards cven*w]icti there are schools in the vicinity. 

They are complacent and tvould not oiler co-operation in 
work even lor their own benefit The Muhhiya ol l^angpura Gtani 
Panchaynt , under which jurisdiction llic village Mirganj lulls 
informed that they were not ready lor olfeiing voluntary labour 
{shramdan) in the construction ol a well in tlieirarc<». The iTiatter 
was investigated into and found tine, d lu'v mostly idy on 
Government and do not want to take any initiative. 

They also engage themselves in ciiminal activities and from 
a list ol dacoity cases in Dhamdaha P.-S. lor the last ten )C^rs, it 
was asceitained that in most ol the dacoity cases, they were sus- 
pected and in some cases they were ronsicted also. They are 
.sometimes also implicated by rich j)cople. The main reason is 
their denial to work lor them on low wages. 

The Oiaorn. 

The Oraons are found in all the tour subdivisions of Purnca 
district. According to the 1951 Census, as classified iti ? “Sttcial 
and Cultural Tables” the total population of Oraon in |Purnea 
district is 11,204. 

Oraons of Oraon Toli near inohalla Bhatta Bazar, |Purnca, 
village Jainunia nine miles north from Dhamdaha and village 
Tarauni six miles south west from Dhamdaha were studied. 

They have originally migrated from Chotanagpur about 150 
■fears back and at Purnea remain completely detached from their 
ancestral home. They settled here as agricultural labourers and 
bataidars. They were looked dovm by the non-aboriginals and 
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were caflled Dhangan. Thef were mostly brought by the European 
Planters. 

But now with the contact of some educated aboriginals and 
Christian Missionaries, they call themselves Oraons and do not 
appreciate the W'ord Dhangar. Sotne non-aboriginals still call them 
Dhangais. 

The females are physually slrongcr’and they fan be easily 
distinguished from the non-aboriginal women but it is rather 
dilficnlt to make out a\i Oraon male ircnti a non-aboriginal male 
in villages. 

The Oraons as a group occupy a contigtious territory and 
speak a torn mon dialect. The political authority of their own 
social organisation is fast declining due to the set-up of the 
administration and their Panchayat system has bepn reduced to 
a Caste Vhm liityaf only. They maintain a very good relation with 
their non-aboriginal inhabitants in the villages J'hcy are divided 
in several clans. A village is inhabited bv members ol different 
clans I heir hilhes or septs usually bear the name of animals. 

J he family is patrilocal and father is the head of the family, 

riiey do not have any doimitory and tliey have not even 
heaid tlic name of a Dhvmkurta (donnitoiy) , a common insti- 
tution among the Oraons of Ranchi district. 

d'hc biith of the child is not celebratei' with any special 
festivity, f ile child is named usually by tlie day of birth. The 
child along witli the mother is given batli on the eighth day. 

Adult marriage is the usual lule. The initiative for a 
marriage is taken by the boy’s side ‘Agua’, a go-bcLwecn is 
engaged for the .settlement ol a inaniage. ‘HancUa is a common 
drink particularly in any marriage negotiation and in marriage 
ceremon). The marriage ceremony is performed at the residence 
of bride. 

' Polyganty is allowed. Widow marriage is in practice and a 
widow can get herself remarried v>en after the birth of a few 
children. 

Divorce may be asked for either by the husband or by the 
wife. Divorce is generally taken either with the help of Pancha~ 
yat, or village council. Adultery or witchcraft of a wife is 
sufficient for the husband to get a divorce. 

The dead body of a person who succumbs to normal death 
is usually buried. The corpse of a poor person is buried due to 
the lack of money, otherwise they prefer cremation, 
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The dead body of a pregnant wortian or of a woman who 
dies after a few days of the birth of the child is rather badly 
treated. Thorns arc pushed in her feet and eyelids are sewn 
and the dead body is carried to a distant place for the burial. It 
is believed that such a dead body turns into a malevolent spirit 
and haras,ses the members of the tamily. Moghra Oraon, a 
resident of Oraon Toli, near Bhaita Ba7ar, Purnca town informed 
that his wife had died after a few days of the Issue of a child. He 
believes that she harassed them badly and holds her responsible 
for the death of his one child. 

Tliey belies e in ancestor worship and are afraid of the male- 
volent spirits. But this conception Is receding and now they 
usually do not take any outbreak of disease as the working of a 
malevolent spirit though they are very afraid of witchcraft. They 
regard themselves as a branch of Hindu community aiuj they are 
acculturing very fast. 

Their most important festival is Kaima Dhgrma which falls 
in the month of August or Septeinhcr. They also [)articipaie in 
Holi, Duseta, Difmvali and Chiittfit. The day on which Kmtna 
Dharma is celebrated has its unique importance and they enjoy 
the day in group dancing and group singing. 

There is another imjx)i taut festixal prevalcttt among the 
local Oraons. They pcrfonrr'Behtda Puja’ xvith great pomp. 
They offer milk, baitana and parched rice to Behnla Mala. The 
local practice is to keep milk, banana and parched rice in ^ ditch 
and it is their firm belief that sttakes and serpents would drink 
off the milk so kept in the ditch and also swallow the bananas 
and parched rice. During the Puja the priests numbering three 
to four persons dance round the Behula Mala throughout the day 
and night (8 a.m, to 2 a.m. in the night) . They believe that 
‘Behula Mata’ would be propitiated by such dance and music. 

This festival is clearly the impact of the Behula story* and the 
cult of snake worship which is prevalent throughput East 
Pakistan and West Bengal and portions of Bihar ihcludlng 
Bhagalpur district. The story is that Monsa, the presidmg deity 
of the snakes wanted Chand Sudagar, an ardent worshipei of Lord 
Shiva, to worship her. Chand Sudagar persistently |refused- 
Chand Sudagar's only son Laxinder was married to Behula and 
through Monsa’s device the bridegroom was bitten by<a snake. 
Behula would not allow the body to be cremated but ikmained 
floating in the river for months with the putrefied body of her 
husband. Her devotion moved Monsa who moved Laxinder and 
through Behula Chand Sudagar worshipped Monsa thereby 
Monsa cult was firmly established. There w still a big mela at 
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Cbampanagar in Bliagalpur town to celebrate the occasion. 
Apparently the simple minded Santhals have mixed up Behula 
and the snake into a mythical goddess. 

The main source of entertainment is their group dance and 
song but the constant contact with* the local Hintlus has impressed 
upon them not to participate tn some actisities. At village 
d’arauni, P.-S. Dhamdaha, it was found that group dance has 
completely been out of practice and their elders look down on it. 
"i'he Oraons of Purnca towti Itad represented Bihar in tiibal 
dance and song and they gained the high reputation of being the 
cliampion in the contest on the celebration of Republic Day in 
New Delhi. The Government of Bihar have been kind enough 
to sanction a house for them. But there is also a great opposition 
to suc'h 'blic display of tribal dance 

Religious beliefs. 

T he last DiSiiirt Gazetteer of Puiuea (1011) at pp. 58-59 
mentions : “In this district there is only a faint dividing line 
between the religious beliefs and practices of the lower class 
Hindus and Muhammadans, which has been well illustrated in 
Mr. Byrne's Settlement Report . ‘In e\ery village can be found a 
Kaliastluin, and Hindus and Muhammadans celebrate their 
cliaractcristic festivals together. At the time of mandages, 
Muhammadans perform some ceremony at tiu’ Bhagw'ati Asthan 
and puj \ermilion on the bride’s forehead. Afiached to almost 
every house, even of Muhammadans, is a little shrine called 
Khudai Ghar or C»od’s house, and prayers are offered there in 
which the names of .Allah and Kali both figure. When ill, even 
Muhammadans call in a Hindu Ojha. who recites some nianlias 
over the sick man. fhey freely oiler goats, fowls, pigeons and 
the first fruits of trees and crops to purely Hindu deities, and 
esjaccially to the village godling, who generally lives in the most 
convenient tree. The actual sacrifice is done by a Hindu. Hindus 
and Midiammadans alike yoke cows in their phnighs in this 
locality. AH the low class Hindus and the degenerate Muham- 
madans believe implicitly in evil spirits. The following plan is 
adopted to avert their influence. Small offerings of stigar, spices, 
bread and flower,s are made to the trees in which the evil spirits 
reside. Then on a Tue.sday or a Saturday towarcis the end of the 
month, an earthen vessel is filled with tfiese offerings. This is 
placed at the nearest cross-roads. The evil spirits base been 
bribed to leave the village by the offering, and they attach them- 
selves to the first man who totiches the earthen \e,ssel, and 
accompany him to his home and abide with him. The most 
popular deity among the lower grades, both Hindu and Musal- 
inan, i$ Devata Maharaj ancThis door-keeper Hadi. His abode 
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and temple are very primithe. A long bamboo is planted m the 
ground, and from it are suspended an old winnowing-basket, a 
bow, an old fishing net and a hook. 1 liis is the abode of the deity 
and his door-keeper and the usual petty offerings arc made to 
them there. Gcian means the. spirit of a dead man. Their 
shrines also are nothing anorc than two long bamboos stuck in 
the ground. Dhobis, NIusahars an«.{ Jolahas worship Geians 
under various names.’ 

"Another <|iiaint instance of superstitious belief is the 
manner in which cultivators act when their crops are damaged by 
iirsccts. A black earthen pot which has ahead) been used in 
cooking, is marked on the bottom with tire sign of a cross in 
lime, and placed in the middle erf the field. It is called latka, 
and it is believed that, after it is set up, the worms lease tire field. 
It will not sutprisc the reader to learn that tltis is not alwass the 
case. There is another kind of tatka, consistint»of a sealed paper 
in svhich an order to the svorms to lease' the field is sv’titten rire 
seal is made with a pice or a rupee, and the paper is Imng in otie 
of the corners of the field.’’ 

It is only natural that due' to the long association of the tsvo 
major communities living iu the same villagec, there should he a 
certain amount of fusion in their beliefs and outlook of life. 
Both these communities have sliared the soitows and jo)s of each 
other and many of the festivals of one is joinetl h) the otlxr riie 
Muharrain Tajuis are usually borne on the shouideis by the 
Hindus and the Durga Puja Ahhains are filled up by the Muslims. 
'Fhcre has been a sense of brotherliness and next-<loorncss which, 
how'cver, had beeir marred seiy occasionally bv communal 
disturbances which w'ere quickly put down. 

Some of the cjbsersations of O'Malles in the quotation above 
are no longer correct. Hindus do not yoke cows in their ploughs 
now. The implicit faith in es'il spirits of the Hindus and 
Muslims mentioned by O’Malley is also not very corrcc Spread 
of medicine and education have cut at the roots of ^ ost of the 
supeistitions. Belief in omens and religious seals {ta\ u) , how- 
ever, still continues. 

Social Life. 

Regarding the social life of the principal co^miunities 
belonging to the two ntain religious sections of Hindus and 
Muslims of Pumea district, there is nothing very exchtsive to 
distinguish them from their brethren in other parts of Bihar. 
Some of the communities had been specially described separately. 
Generally speaking, the joint family system is slowly breaking up. 
The transfer of self-acquired properties through wills is becoming 
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common and is a sign of the weakening oi the old joint family 
ties. Most of tlie people hi the towns ha\c their root< in the 
villages but their ancestral properties in the sillages arc mostly 
partitioned and neglected. Very few people who have once taken 
to urhat) life either because of profession or service or othensdsc 
go back to their village homc'. after retircinejit or in ol<l age even 
if they base made considerable impiosements to their ancestral 
houses. 

The old tiaditions and cnstonis of inaiiiagc still prevail. It 
will not be piofier to say that tlieie has been a definite loosening 
of the tiaditional lestiiclion on niaiiiage dhance, in the imposi 
lion f)( taboos foi tlifferont castes and sub tastes for marriages 
1 here have been deviations parikularl) amongst the educated 
lliii-'n !.;ii siuli deviations ate vet) few. 'I'he • iumd>ei of civil 
marriage^ is evircmelv small and is more common among tfie 
lliahmo and ..other advanted connnunifies. The etonotnic 
dtpenilence of women still continues although they hold an 
inn)oitjnr jilatc in the family, d heii position m societ) from 
the e(ononii( point of view is unenviable. Doziny system is still 
prevalent among the jrrincipal castes of the Hindus. I'lierc has. 
however, been some improvement in marital age. Pre-puberty 
marriages for girls are not nuich looked up to now. In the 
educated < lassc's the bridegroom is nsnallv diov’c 21 years of age 
and the gill above eighteen )ears There i^ .i definite move for 
postponing the mattiage age but tfiis is confined to only among 
the intelligcntia and tfie eclucated classes. 

Tl is unloitunate tliat Puinea distiict should have received a 
certain notoncl) so far as prostitution is comeriu'd. .As has been 
mentioned elsewhere, there aie a large number ol mela\ and 
fairs which continually go on throughout the year at difierent 
places of the district. Otic of the usual Icaturcs of such fiit'lds 
and fairs has been the presence ol a number of piostiliitcs wno 
raise their small tents or rauti', at one end of the vicla ground. 
There was a time when theie u --d to be hundicds of prostitutes 
and dancing gills in Khagra meUt and they used to earn 
thousands of rupees and spread infection. Even tlie ordinarv 
W'cekl) hats in this district used to be visited b) prostitutes who 
would sell thcrnselv'es for a paltry sum and spread venereal 
diseases. All the important towns of Purnea district had a 
number of prostitutes and dancing girls. The zamindias and 
other influential people who sponsored the mehus and hats lor 
financial purposes used to patronise these unfortunate women 
and encourage their stay as a matter of attraction for the visitors. 

It is a gcKid sign that this type of selling vice in an open 
manner is filing into disuse. There has becu a certain amount 
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of moral propaganda supported bv staiutoi^r' restrictions and the 
virulent* incidence of prostitution in this district is now on the 
decline. 'Fhe illegal traffic in girls was also an unfortunate crirne 
connected with the high iticidencc of prostitution in tliis district. 
7’hc tnelas where thousands of people usually congregate were 
exploited by the unsocial elements to decoy or kidnap the young 
girls. This has also been controlled to a very ^ great extent. 
Drinking and gambling in the mcUi'i and hnL\ have been .some- 
what controllecl. Drinking among the educated classes is becom- 
ing more common. Cliewing of pan (betel leaves) and smoking 
are very common. Any /;an-cigarctte seller of the town makes a 
decent living. The high prices of tobacco liave not been any 
deterrent. Hukkah smoking is going out. Smoking is not 
confined to men "alone. 

Communal Life 

Purnea villages do not have much of a c«immfinal life, d here 
is no B/iagawat Ghar or a Chmidisthan as a matter of course in 
Purnea villages unlike what one secs in Ori.ssa or in West liengal. 
There are also hardly any village library where jicople tould 
collect. The want of any leisure time institution of .. pro- 
minently binding character has had its impact. Very occasional 
kclhas or Satyanara^an Puja has' not been able to give a proper 
communal life to the villagers. The leisure liours are spent 
either at the house or in gossips iviih selected smaller groups of 
friends. A healthy feeling of community or ncxt-doorncss is 
wanting. 

The type of village .structure before the abolition of 
tamindari was introduced has been on the decline. At the fop 
there was the village zamindar, if there was one. Then theie 
came a miscellaneous group of gentry, mostly of the upper castes 
and then came the cultivators, the agricultural labourers wfth oi 
without land. The so-called lower castes or the Harijans fanned 
the lowest tier. In between these tiers there were the |cliool 
Gurus, the village artisans, etc., filtcn in. Casieism in sonfc khape 
or other played the dominant role in the original village Ltruc- 
tttre. The steel frame of the structure was an economic cxiltence 
and there was not much of a cultural bend. 

But if there was not much of communal life in that strdeture 
there was an accepted outlook of life to which generatiotis hsld got 
adjusted. 

In the present picture the great house of the zamindars has 
disappeared Most of the zamindars after the abolition of 
mmindari left the Villages or if, they are still in the villages they 
have taken to mahajani (monfeydeuding business) or running a 
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Fair Price Shop or a coal or a cement depot more to keep up their 
prestige and hold on the villagers than to earn a living. The 
village Guru is still there but he has now betotne almost a politi- 
cian and he is also out to catch the leadership of the village, if 
possible but is olten handicapped ‘by poorer economic incidence. 
The agticulturists have not yet adjttsled themsches to the new 
set-up ol administration although they realise that \>egari (free 
laboiu:) or kamiauti (bonded labour) has been abcjlishcd. Some- 
how the little vestige of communal life if it existed at all has now 
disappeared. This is the reason why the Community Develop- 
ment Projects have taken uj) the social education programme 
and a scheme of opening village libraries, night schools, sexial 
centres, etc. A communal life has to be prcMluced in the villages. 

Ncr lo .peak of a communal life in the villages, there is even 
a lK|uidation of the family. Description of a family may be gi\cn 
under three hcadv the kinsftip ties, the relationship between 
the mcml)ers of the family and the picvailing standards of dis- 
cipline. A socio-economic snrtey of some ol the villages gives 
the impression that while basicallv the old family structttic 
lemaiiis as the imeU’ar lamih of father, mother and children, 
there lia\e been cracks. I hc kinship ties, the relationship 
Ijetwcen the ntembers of the fainilv and the prevailing standard 
ol discipline have had a great shoe I- an<f are undergoing funda- 
mental changes. Raiely one will Imd the old i\pe joint family 
system tVhich oflers a cushion to the lessor earning members. Not 
e\cn one per cent of the people who go out oi villages for earn- 
ing a livelihood go back to the tillages lor settling down after 
rc'tircment c\en if tliey have 'improted ilieir hejuscs. I hc old 
type of pater familias at the village home is a picture of the past. 
The tempo of urbanisation and tlte shift ol a percentage of the 
rural population to the towns have led to the dissolution ol the 
kinship ties. The rapid multiplication c>f population has lar over- 
stepped the availability pf employment in the villages riie 
abolition of zawtiulmi, a somewhat pread of a spirit of lawless- 
ness, non-availability of domestic servants and labourers, want of 
white-collared jobs in the villages and various other reasons have 
driven away a small but a very important percentage of rural 
population to the urban areas. 

But if there is not much of a communal life iti the s iilages 
one new feature that has emerged is that the old type sen.se of 
isolation has now been licpiidatcd. Previously there was a sort 
of a concealed rivalry between a village and a village, particularly 
due to the feuds of the higher caste tncti. Geographically close, 
the villages remained someudrat apart. There has been a rapid 
spread of roadways and railways, development of means of 
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com nuinicat ions like cycles, passenger buses and carrier trucks. 
The sense of isolation lias considerably been liquidated by them. 
Even Palasi, a rather inaccessible village in the interior ol Purnea 
district with only one pucca buihling in the village (tfiuna build- 
itrg) and 95 pei cent ol the \iUagcrs as agritultmisis showed a 
somewhat want ol this isolation. The only means of coiivc)ance 
to Palasi is a bicycle or a biillock-cart and the road communica- 
tion is cut off dining rainy season when only river communica- 
tion is available. Even Community Development Block office 
for Palasi has been functioning from .-yraiia. It was found that 
although the people have not yet become town-minded the seii'-e 
of isolation was broken. The prcvii>u.s dress of /ungiv and small 
dhott<i is on the decline. 'Fhc Koch women of the vill.igc arc also 
changing their indigenous dress slowly. Now dhnli. knrhi, 
shirt, sntt, blouse are in use. Some modern agricultural meihods 
have percolated in this rather inaccessible visage in Pntnea 
district. Manures like compost, super phosphate, green niamnts 
are now being used. The villagers are (uiile progressive in tlicit 
outlook in spite of the inacces.sibility of tlie village. I’he oiigina’ 
kinship tics are definitely on the decline. 

When the kinship tics are lx.‘ing hioken tlie ref.uioits 
bctw'cen the members of the family in the wider sense will 
naturally be breaking. This was found at Palasi. the village 
referred to. Even in the smalh'r family unit of husl)and and 
W'ife, and children, the relations aie * hangijig. P.ul iarc hal 
dominance is being replaced slowly by an egalitarian companion- 
ship betw'ecn man ancl wife, and definitely the position of the 
wife is changing. It w'as fetund in this village that the chililren 
are not pulled up if they are found committing small iheftv like 
stealing someone’s toys or sugaicat>es or vegetables Iroin another 
man’s field. If a child is put to the village school or to the scliool 
in the neighbourhood, the average father thinks his dn^s vv^s 
over. The average village mother is far, too busy to look a^ter the 
child. 


Purnea has not got many pilgrim centres excepting rdligious 
baths at Karhagola ghat. Ehe want of pilgrim centres li^ s Ix'cn 
partially made up by the melas referred to cLscwhcic. Rcj arding 
communal dances, festivities, public games there has ^jeeu a 
separate coverage. In other chapters *hc position of the economic 
and professional groups and classes ii. relation to social life ha.s 
been covered. 


Home Life. 

Purnea is pscntially an agricultural district. As such home 
life of the district had undergone hardly any fundamental change 
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since the publication of the last Distnct Oazeteer Hut the joint 
family system which has been the characteristic feature of the 
agricultural economy of Bihar has had a crack. A large joint 
family is hardly seen now. The family in the* towns tends to be 
mostly consisting of husband and wile and their children. In the 
villages there are still remnants of joinj. lamdy system but the 
previous authority of the patcifaniiluis is lupiidatiiig itsell 

In absence of a proper detailed sursey it is dilficult to gi\e 
the si/e of each household f^mih I he last Census fable of 
1051 fiad described the household si/e figures of the district 
based on a sample surscy as follorss ‘‘Ilousebold includes all the- 
jiei.sons h\ mg together m the sanu“ bouse and basing common 
mess In the sample snrsev one household ni csery 25 seas taken 
as a sample "rhe samples ss'ere sclrrtcd from NJctional Registers 
of citizens d he first sample svas erbtained bv dividing the 
number ol hoimdrolds in each sillagc or town-ward by 2’) and 
adding one to the* remainder isscry 2‘>lli liouscbolcl theieafter 
was taken as sample.”* 

'I he figute of liousehold composition was as fcjllows : — 
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From the above statement it will appear that the size of .a 
rural family consists of about four members and of urban family 
even less than four members. The number of the size of house- 
holds having three or le.ss than three members in the district is 
also considerable. The shilt to the urban areas, impact of 
western education, the modern economic trends along with other 
factors had led to the bteak-up of the joint fatnily system. The 
educated people of the villages seldom intepd to remain in their 
ancestral home. 


Davellincs. 

Regarding houses the last Disiucl Qazefteer had mentioned 
as follows : "The houses of the people may be divided into live 
distinct kinds, each tenanted by a certain class of the population. 
The lowest class, the banihars or day-labourers, build their 
houses with a bamboo frame-work, walled in will* mats made of 
reeds, and thatched with ulu gra.ss. Such houses consist ot .i 
single room, measuring from 10 feet to 12 feet in letigdi, and 
from 6 feet to 8 feet wide, having a pent roof called a do-rhl/apr/i. 
The latter is of two kinds, viz., Inkhai when the ridges are 
straight, and hhaunrdar (from bhaunr, a curve) when they arc 
slightly curved. Fhey have no windows, and the only means of 
entrance Ls a doorway closed by a loose mat formed of grass, 
secured with strips ol bamboo. The walls arc plastered on the 
inside with day. A hovise of this description costs from R.'?. 8 to 
10 . 

"I’he houses built by the grihashts or petty cultivators are 
a little better and more commodious. They are from 15 to 18 
feet long, and from 9 to 10 feet broad, the uprights of tlie roof 
being made of sal or sahhwa {Shorea robusta) . 'Flic walls ate 
constructed of strips of bamIx>o plastered over with day. , 1'hc 
house is usually surrounded by a yard called angan, having lints 
on the four sides, the intervening space between them laeing 
confined by walls fonned of the same materials. The . imaj'c 
members of the family reside in this area, to which strangXs are 
denied admission. Outside its limits is constructed a scconfl hut, 
called a gohali or cow-shed, the walls of which are unplaacrcd. 
Close by the gohali another building is made, which is kndtvn as 
the baitakkhana and here visitors are received. It consists ilierely 
of a roof supported cither by sal or bamboo posts, the sides being 
left entirely open, and having no walls or doors. 

"Cultivators of the better class, called mfl/guzors, have 
several houses of the do-chhapra kind, within an enclosure, 
entirely set aside for their wives or female relatives. The house 
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occupied by the male members of the family is called chauau 
or bangla, and is square-built cottage. The roof is formed ol 
rhhapms of a triangular shape, the base of each resting on a side 
wall, and the upper angles being joined togcthci at the top. In 
this kind of house tliere is a takhlaposh, or wooden platform, 
covered ovci either witli mats oi blankets: and a few hhatias or 
bedsteads, rough dtame-works suppoituig a coarse netting. Other 
huts and do-rhh'apras are budt as out-officcs and for the accom- 
modation ol cattle. The dhnwa is another kind of cottage, in- 
habited by the better \:Iass of tenantry. It is built of mud \valls. 
having a ceiling formed of clay spread on bamboo mats suppoited 
on sal wood uprights. It is chiefly intended for the protection of 
property in case of fire and is used as a stoic' house 

“Mustafiis and patni(!a}<>, and other small landholders, build 
chanaris for the accommodation ol their iemales 'fhe fence 
suiiounduig the family enclosuie is usually made of bamboo 
matring plastered over with cla), but the lew who can afford to 
do so build brick walls \ short distance from this haveU oi 
women’s house, another rhauu^i of larger dimensions, with from 
loin to five doois, is erected Its tlav plasleied walls arc often 
white washed with lime. Here the master of the house has his 
office, and spends most of his time. The fahhtaposh, in houses of 
this dcsciiption, is covered with a sahanjt or carpet, owr w’hicli 
a white or figured cotton sheet is often spread A few chairs are 
also kept in it for the reception of guests of jiosition. Out-houses 
of tlic^ame kind as do-chhapias, but on a smaller scale, arc built 
as store-houses, and for the use ol servants and cattle. W^ooden 
doors are not, as a rule, found in rhauatts 'The cost of these 
buildings varies according to theii si/c, and the materials of which 
they arc constructed. If sal beams and posts are used, and ihc 
walls are made of bamboo matting and clav, the tost ranges 
betw'een Rs. 150 and Rs. 250; but if the walls arc ol brick and 
mud, the expense is as high as Rs. 500 or Rs. 600 

'‘I.,arger landed proprietors or zamtudais, who aic not 
numerous in the district ol Parnea. live in masomv houses called 
deoihis, built in a style common u. thc^east, but on a small scale. 
The zanana, a square-built, flat-roofed house, is enclosed with 
high brick walls. In front of it, another large oblong building is 
constructed, in which are the business aj>artiuents. The floor is 
covered with a farsh, which is usually a ,satranji or carpet, covered 
with a while sheet Large bolsters are placed on this sheet for 
the convenience of visitors who recline on them, tlic proprietors 
occupying a cushion called a kalin or bakiya. It has become the 
fashion to fit up the best room of die house in the European style 
with sofas, arm-chairs, mirrors, and pictures.” 
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O’Malley’s observations regarding housing of the people of 
Purnea five decades back have now substantially undergone a 
change particularly in the urban areas. It is true that in the 
villages the main inaterials tor building a house still remain to be 
bamboos or reeds of jute and thatching grass particularly for the 
people of lower income-group. But houses of brick and mortar 
or even occasionally a moilern rdinforced concrcy.' or rciutorcL'd 
brick houses are also seen. The influence of Kuropcan plantets 
is still seen in bungalow t)pc of houses in the villages with some 
compound belonging to the people ol higher income-gronp. In 
tlic towns modern type buildings ol brick and cement are 
becoming common, .\bont three decades back Forlscsganj lovsn 
had only corrugated sJieet roolcd houses excepting fjiicca houses 
belonging to the family of the zamtudats, Mr. Forbes. Forbes- 
ganj has now got a large number of modc*rn type houses. The u.se 
of cement and fton rods has become common anti the old Ivpe 
beams and rafters of timber or iron joists arc not in much use now 
The richer people are usually building double* sloieyed houses 
with \crandalrs overlooking the roads, i’liey are using iroti faini 
cations liberalh- There are memo pi/rai liouscs in Forbesganj, 
Katifiar and Kishanganj than what are loutul in Purnea. Peculiarly 
enough Purnea, the district headejuarters still continues to..lK' a 
town of long distances and wide maidans interspersed with living 
areas. There are not many modern type pu<ra houses in Purnea 
and most ol those that exist belong to (Tovernmenl. 

1 he use ol clcctricitv has definitely made a let ol changes 
although consumption of clec^tricily is still conrmed to the U)>pei 
income group people. Very lew villages hare been electrified so 
far. 

The urban areas in Purnea district have ample facilities for 
expansion. Recently a large colony ol houses in connection with 
the Kosi Project is being constructed in Purtrea town opposite the 
Circuit House which wms cmcc the Collector’s residence. The 
largest builder at pi'esent happens to be the State CovQrnmcnt 
and Government buildings are going up in all the lowiis. The 
siting of the subdivisionai|headc|uarters at Katihar in tliej recent 
years has led to the construction of a large number of (iovirmnent 
buildings. All the Block Development offices at various ©laces in 
the interior of the district have naturally led to the comaruction 
of buildings for the Block offices and the residential tjuirters of 
the employees. There is no doubt tiiat the siting of the Block 
Development offices will have a great impact on the housing 
question and at least the well-to-do people will now think of 
building pucca brick and cement houses instead of large bunga- 
lows of bamboos or reeds or thatched roofs. 
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It is often said as a piece of joke that in Purnea district a 
man starts with a marai which ineajis just a thatched shed without 
much of housing accommodation. I'lien he converts the maim 
into a kfmrau or raises a thatched hut and ultimatel.y w'hen he 
acciuires some money by lus business or prolcssioji, he builds a 
pacrau or a piicca house. T his humorous obsersation is not far 
irom truth. 

There are not many old rernatkaljlf buildings in Purnea 
district. Some of the old bungalows ol the planters with very 
large compound are still to be seen although tliey arc almost on 
their last legs. These bungalows were very cool and had a very 
thick th.nchcd rool which Iiad to be clianged almost e\er)' year. 
Some ol the churches and tlie Najarganj palace in Purnea city aie 
remnants ol good buildings constructed decades back sviiich hate 

well stood the ravages of the great carthtjuake ol 19.'^<1. 

• 

There has been no (ow'u and conntn planning in this district, 
rhe pjoblcm ha^not yet aiisen as there is ample availability ol 
land both in the rural and in the urban areas But the housing 
<ondilion in the urban areas clearly shows that there has been a 
lop-sided development ol the town with \cry little ol planning. 
Kalihar which is by lar the tnost important town in Purne.t 
ilisi I i( t has the housing problem in its worst form. J he baz/n 
area is tciy ins.mitan. extremely congested and h'ou.ses have 
grown up without any long-term or short-term planning, l ire 
urban sptawl shows not only a hastiness but also x certain amount 
ol want ol civic scn.se. I he St.ite (loscinment Uase sponsored the 
scheme ol giving house-building loans to lower income and middle 
income-group people so that they could build their own houses or 
have houses built lor themselves. These colonie.s also have to be 
properly planned and executed. 

Au aspect ol population growtli whi- h is not always 
appreciated is that the increase in number ol lamilies, each requir- 
ing a home, is not exactly the same as the inirease in the total 
population. With the increase in mimlx'r of lamilies nrore units 
of acconriirodation will be needed ud tints the demand on latid 
for Irotrscs will be incrca.sed. In the urban areas the demand lor 
houses has naturally grmvir more than the increase of populatioir 
would at first suggest. As sufficient irurnbcr of houses do not exist, 
houses have been split irrto flats without any sepai'ate modern 
conveniences. Even a very small house w’hich would hardly 
accommodate a family of five persons iir reasonable comfort is 
being used to acconrnrodatc two fatrrilies or more. In Katihar it 
was investigated that an entire fanrily consisting of five persons has 
been living in one single room irr a house and sharing bathroom 
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and lavatories with the other inmates of the house who again were 
divided into two separate units. 7'hree family units were found 
living in a house with barely three living rooms. It is the middle 
cla.sscs and the lower middle classes that have been hit tlic hardest 
by this housing problem. I’he housing problem of the industrial 
workers has been discussed separately. The labouring classes are 
not as badly off as the middle aaid lower middle classes so far as 
house.s are concerned. 

Furniture and Dbxorations. 

Possession of furniture is an index of taste and economic 
status. In the village.s basic lumiture lor the living rooms are 
possessed by onh the well-to-do {reople. I’he average villager of 
poor means has no other furniture excepting a few mats, darts or 
some rough type of chairs and tables. Decorations are hardly to 
be seen in the tural areas even in the houses of well-to-do persons. 
Pictures or curios are rarely to be seen excepting in the case of 
some veiy selected families of culture, taste and good income. 

In the urban areas possession of some furniture is (piiic 
common in the groups of high, middle and lower niiddla income- 
groups. Even in lower middle class families there will he one or 
two chairs, stools, cots and a table. Taste for inside decorations 
has not yel dev’eloped to any appreciable extent. Pot-gardening 
is hardly to be noticed. Gardening and arboriculture arc confined 
to a very few hou.seholcls and in.stitulions either in the village or 
in the urban areas. The railway colony in Katihar shows a better 
appreciation in this respect. 

Cooking Utensil.s. 

Cooking utensils are the same as in other parts of Bihar. It is 
noticeable that heavy brass and copper cooking utensils are slowly 
being substituted by aluminium cooking uieirsils. Stainless steel 
utensils are the latest in well-to-do families. In place of; heavy 
bra.ss and copper utensils usually given in marriage gifts pow wc 
find stainless steel or aluminium utensils are being pr|scnted. 

Festival.s. 

Festivals form an important feature in home life. The t^indus 
and Muslims observe a large number of festivals which aref much 
looked for by them. People generally spend a lot on the lestivals 
and even loans have to be borrowed. The ira^iortance of festivals 
in the social life of the people is well rect^nised. lire Women 
generally attach much more importance to festivals and they have, 
as a matter of fact, kept up the traditions and the ceremonies in 
connection. The Hindu women celebrate Ti;, Jitiya, Chhath and 
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Bhatridwitiya, etc. with great religiou.s fervour. The important 
festivals of Ilindus arc Durga Puja, Dipawali, Basant Panchami, 
Sivdratri, Holi, Rani Naxvaini and Janmastamx. 

The inipoilant festivals of the Muhammadan are Muharram, 
Habe-harat, Ramjan, Id, Bakrid and Fatiha-duaz-dahum. The 
Adibasis celebrate their festivals .with great eclat. Sarhul and 
Karma arc their main festivals. But they Jiave now adopted most 
of the Hindu festivals. 


Oknaments. 

The ladies of Purnea have a craze to invest their savings in 
ornaments. Gold and silver ornaments are commonly in use. 
Brass and stone ornaments are now rare. The ornaments which 
are now in use are hali, small earring, Jhumka, a pendant earring, 
bala, brarrlot kangan, necklace, kanthmala, a close fitting necklet 
and anklets. Rings are the common ornaments of both males and 
females. Crold chain is also used by both the sexs. Silver ornaments 
and like bazubands for aims, laini or a fivefold chain hanging over 
the breast goiaon, haras or anklets are now becoming out of 
fashion. Bronze, copper ornaments have disappeared. Ladies now 
prefer light ornaments. Widows do not generally use ornaments. 

Food. 

Rice is the staple food of the district. The rich and the 
middle class men also take parts and vegetables, nee and pulses. 
Paris are made of flour mixed with water fornung unleavened 
bread, wfiich is kneaded into very thin cakes and fried in ghee or 
clarified butter. Wheaten flour and kalai pulse, mixed together 
and prepared like /n/rj'., called kachawti'i arc much prized. Maize 
which is giown extensively in the western part of the district is 
also one of the principal food of the middle class and lower class 
people. 7'he poorer section of the people take satta (ground 
gram or barley) throughout the year as the midday meal. Chura 
and muthi with curd is taken as bre.akfast. 

Milk and its various preparatior" are taken occasionally as 
their prices' arc getting high. \ few decades before milk, curd 
and sweetmeats of various kinds were available in plenty'. Now 
the position has changed. With the decrease in pasture lands, 
milk is now not found in abundance. Milk and ghee are now 
taken by a few rich. The yield of the average milch-cow is less 
tlian half a seer. Povdered milk has got into the market and is 
used largely by the sweetmeat makers. 

Because of a large ^^uslim population meat is available every 
day in the towns. Meat and its various preparations are served in 
12 u Rev, 
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the rcstauranis and hotels in the towns of Purnca district. Besides 
meat, fish and ejj[gs are also available in such eating houses. Fish 
which was cheap in Purnca before has now become costly .and 
be\ond the reach of the common man. .\ lot ol spice.s and chillies 
are usually taken. 

I’ea has become a common beverage. Tea stalls are found 
even in the interior ol the district. In the towns of Purnea, road- 
side tea stalls and hotels have incie.ised considerably. In these 
hotels cheap me<d and snacks are served. SfiarJxit or fyissi or cold 
drink is in demand duritig the summer sc.'lson. Pnv cliewing ai’ul 
smoking arc cotmnon. Pan is, however, more e.vpensive than in 
most of the other districts of North Bihar. 

On the whole the diet of the common man is deficient in 
protein. 'I'he poorer people have to take mai/e. mid, Kulthi, 
potato and sweet jrotato. Green vegetables aie not grown in 
.ihundance and the common man seldom eats vegetables exic'pt- 
ing sag (spinach) . Fruits arc not taken widcl)^. Even mango is 
denied to the common man. 

.\Mt'SFMF\TS 

The various and fairs which aie held almost throughout 
the year. are the principal source of cnieitaimnents. Mchis ,iie 
much looked tor by the people. Cinemas, theatres, circus and 
other sotirccs of amusements have great attraction. 

Football has a great fa.se inatiem to the people benh in the town 
and the villages. Cinema has become very popular. I'he nual 
people visit \he nielas in thousands to see the cinema shows. 
Theatre parties also occasionally visit the district. Radio is also 
one of the sources ol amusements, especially in the towns. Dramas 
are also staged occasionally. At the Kala Hhaxonn at Purnca 
dramas are occasionally staged. Mushaiia, and Kavi Hamnielan 
w'hcrc poets congregate and recite their verses are rare but popular. 
The Adibasis have their own soairccs ol amusements in’s^mgs and 
dances. Wrestling was widely patronised two or ihret? dc*cades 
before by Banaili Raj. Najarganj Raj, etc. Wrestling , l|ours arc 
getting rarer. 

The subject of medical and professional groups anc^ classes in 
celadon to social lilc, e.g., impact of the abolition of the|;cimindciri 
system on social life has been treated elsewhere. 



CHAPTER IV. 


AGRICULTURE AND IRRIGATION 
Land Recdamaiion and Utii,is\tion 

The Biliar Wastelands (Reclamation, Cultivation and 
Improvement; Act, 191(5, w.is passed lor reclamation of culturablc 
waste land The Act has been enfoiced*in Purnca Itoin 1947 The 
Wasteland Reclamation Officer who is under the control of the 
District Magistrate ccfntrols the department at tlie district level. 
He is also under the control of the Director of Wasteland 
Reclamation, Bihar, whose headcjuarteis is at Patna Tlie section 
i> undei the Resenue Depaitment The main aims and objects of 
the department are to bring culturablc waste land undei cultiva- 
tion to increase pioduction. Loans are disttibuied under Land 
Iinpu^vtii cut Loan and Agrit ultuiists Loan for reclamation of 
waste land 

I he total aita of cultuiablc waste land in this district 
a( coidiijg to ] 951 Census was 316,118 acres * The progress of 
n c lamatu:)!! ol ivaste land liom 1918-49 to 1959-60 as supplied by 
the* Distiut Dcnelopment Officer, Purnca is gnen below. It ma>, 
howc’sei. be mentioned that tliesc hgures differ from the hgurcs 
jniblished in Table 31 (page 46; ol the Kihat Statist icnl Hand- 
hook, 1955 lor the >eat 1955-.56 

Statement showing the L. I. Loan allotted and advanced and area 
reclaimed (waste land) since the >ear 1918-49 to 1959-60 
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important as Sir Antony MacDoiinel thought them to be.* The 
Final Report of the Survey and Settlenicnt Operations for Purnea 
district (1901-08) mentions the net cropped area to be 
1,824,368 acres [vide Appendix* XI (ii)]- Out of this area 44.3 
per cent was under rtg/mn; crops, 35.2 per cent under bhiuim crops 
and 20.5 per cent tinder rain crops. The percentage to net 
cropped area of total area under food crops and non-food < rops 
was as follows 

Rice, 73.4: wheat 3.9; barley, 1.2: mama, .7; inakai 2. .3: 
gram, 1.1; pulses, etc. 13.8 and other food crops, 2.5 
(page 102 of tire Settlement Report) . 

Percentage to net cropped area of the areas under oil seeds 
are as follows 

19.8: sugar, .4; indigo, 1.1: tobacco, 1.2; fibres. 7.! and 
others .05 (page 103 of the Settlement Report) ”. 


The above analysis of Mr. Bytne in the Settlement Report 
may be compared with the classification of land iti 1951 as given 
in the District Census Handbook, Purnea (1956) as follow**:— 


Total area in 
ttoTea (Geogra- 
phical area 

including sur- 
vey 

1 ! 

! i 

Net area | 
sown. 

i 

Area sown 
m >ro than 
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1 

1 

Current 1 
faUowrf. 

1 

I 

Area i 
under or- 
chard. 

1 

1 CuUiv- 
1 able 

j 

1 

' 1 
1 

1 • 

1 

'Vut nvail 

1 nhio for 
[ (ultiva- 
! tion. 

3,I&8,*00 

1, 628,967 

67.'>,47r> 

1 592,127 

32.915 j 

1 3i6,U8* 

603,278 


The area cropped more than once is also an index ^f land 
utilisation. The double c.opped area mentioned in the| Sun-'ey 
and Settlement Report (1901—1908) was 528,461 acres dr 28.96 
per cent of the district area. The area sown more than lonce in 
1951 Census was 575,475 acres. The double cropped ajrea had 
thus increased by 47,014 acres. The percentage of twice dropped 
area is important. In some localities where the lands ^re very 
good, an aghani rice crop and a hhadai jute crop can be had from 
the same land. Such type of lands are locally called dhanpatna 
land. 

"^Purnea Survey and Settkment Report (J901-08X PP* 100-101. 

161, District Census Handbooks Purnea, I95f, published to 195<5# 
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• The details of classification of land mentioned in the Bihar 
Statistical Handbook) 1955 published by the Dneclorate of Econo- 
mics and Statistics for 1955-56 were as follows 

{In thousand acres.) 


I Other iin- ' l Total . 

Not avail- , cultivatod ' f'urreii< Not aron ar a of Bhadai 
Forest, ohlt- ff,r laud tfltidad' fallow. ' bo\vn. thodi^- * vropp 

oultivatioji.j iiij^ cuprtint j | 1 

fallow. I 1 I 


0:.0 I 3,120 j Ti-a 


I Aiihani , Ruhi crop-., j Fruits. ! I’otatoes. lucluduu;' 

^ I j I 1 ru<d 1 rop& 


V(‘gf>t,abU* Total area (Aroa st.>w'n 


sown. .more than 


) 1 

400 ! 21 j 17 


i.142 643 


The slight decrease in net aica sowti reported in 1951 and 
1955-56 against the steady increa.se in population and waste land 
rcclanuu ion sponsored by the State Ciovernnunr seems to be 
peculiar. I’hc figures given in tiie Df^tiict Census Handbook, 
Purnea, 1951, and the Bihai Slati<>li(al Handbook, 1955 ha^e to be 
appreciateil with ccrtaiti amount of caution, rhe reporting of crop 
statistics is much moie difficult and complex task and the agency 
apj^eais rather weak and ill-informed. 1 he figures of crop statis 
tics based on sample survey basis or tvliai is now known as eye 
estimate cannot but be defective. It ma) be mentioned in thi. 
connection tliat the area under forest in 1953-5^ was shown as 
20,000 acres, f 9,000 in 1954-55 and 40,000 acres in 1955-56 
according to the Bi/iai Statistical Handbook, 1955. These figines 
are intriguing and the liigh figure in 1955-56 docs not appear to 
be collect. There is no natural forest jiow in Purnea. I’he la'-t 
patch of jungle was the Bhauah jungle of Darbhanga Raj which 
lias now been cut down and reclaimed. It is true that Purnea 
district about a century before had large forests and an abundance 
of wild life. Some of the old shikar books describe Purnea as 
affording the best shikai laitd foi wild games. 

A [forestation. 

The section land utilisation also includes afforestation. 
Measures have been taken to bring marginal waste land under 
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afforestation. Purnea district had once exteasi^'e monsoon and 
prairie forests. The areas on the noilh-east bordering Nepal Ta)ni 
had dense decidiiou.s ioiests. The principal trees were sal, teak, 
iisham, palas, peepal and senral. '1 he forests of Purnea had 
completely disappeared as more and more lands tell to the plouglr. 
The last patch to fall teethe ave was tlie Bin uah Jungle ol Raj 
Darbhanga abrrut two decades batk. The detail® liare been given 
separately. Afforestation schemes in Puriiea date baik from I ‘.151 
when the North Bihar Afforestation Division was created with 
headquarters at Muzaffarpui. 1 he jurisdu tion ot the division 
originally extended over the whole ot Nouh Bihar with a \ lew to 
afforest all barren lands. Sub.sc(pu-ntly m ItPiH the lieadquauets 
of the divisions shifted to Purnea and was renamed as tire Pninea 
Afforestation . Division. So long the headejuaTters were at 
Muzaffarpur the afforestation work was solely extetided over two 
district.s,.\iz , Champaran and Purnea, but now wdth the change ol 
the headcpiai ters at Puinca the afforestation woik ol this loie'*! 
Division is now coiilriied to Purnea district 1 he tot.il aiea so lai 
afforestatecl is 2,205 acres and lulls mostly m the \iaiia ''Vihdivision 
and a small patch in the Sadar subdivision Fheie is a piojrosal to 
extend the afforestation scheme in tire Kisliang.inj sid>division 
bordering Nepal where waste land lit tor afforestation is lound 
in abundance. The small patch ol forest is still ni existence in tire 
Krshanganj subdivision wdrich does not exceed about 400 to 'rOO 
acres. The main species growing there aie sal {S( ua Htbusla) , 
jamuii {Ettgentn janiholotia) , .semal {liotnlnix tnelahaiK inn) , 
asan {Teimuiclia toinentosn) , Khan ( icnoa (ateihu) and hans 
gra.ss {Sacrharuni spontanenm) , thc'last one is lound all over tlie 
district. 


The specie.s planted arc mostly semal, nsham and hamboos 
w'hich are reported to be indigenous and sutted to the soil 'l ire 
other species, viz., teak, kaju and casiirina had also been planted. 
Specieswise break up figures Iron'i 1956 to 1959 o( the area affores- 
tated were as follows*:- ^ 
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•The Sutemeot was supplied by the D. F. O., Pmtiea. 
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Afforestation work so far extended in Araria subdivision is 
going on in 13 places and in Sadar subdivision in one place. The 
break-up figures were as follows 

Subdivisionwise br<;ak up of afforestation 
in acres up to August, 1960. 


Purnea Sadar Subdivision. 

Araria subdivision. 


A. D. 


A. D. 

linghiya 

422 00 

Aurahi 

340 00 



Simraha 

208 00 



Rahikpur 

220 00 



Murballa 

6 1 (>0 



Bara 

210 00 



Saifganj 

70 00 



Hasatipur 

32 00 



Hariya 

80 00 



Barbana 

18 00 



.\?amnagar 

150 00 



Haria 

4.56 00 



-Virali \fadargunj 

laO Ov) 



Kusiarg.ion 

200 00 


422 60 


2178 t7o 



Total -2,600 

acres. 


Irrigation. 

Purnca is one of the districts which due to tarious factors 
<lid in the past without niuch'ol artifitial in igational lacilitic'.. 
The need of a systematic iirigation liad not been felt before 
bccause»oidinarily the rainfall u. ■ ample ami the soil in most 
parts retained moisture well, and the large number f)i rivers, 
rivulets and marshes assured facility of water. This charattenslic 
of Purnea district had been observed by Francis Huthanan as 
<‘arly as 1810. Regarding earlier arrangements for irrigation 
Francis Buchanan had observed :-r- 

“The spring rice is w’atercd fry the rude machine called 
Jangat which I described in the ar count of Dinaj- 
pur, and gardens are watered by the lever called 

•The statenieot was supplied by the D. F. O.. Purnea, 
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here Dab, constructed on the same principle with 
the Pacota or Yatnm of Madras, but infinitely more 
rude and less powerful. No other kind of artificial 
watering is used. It appears to me very practicable, 
in seasons where th^: rains tvere scanty or failed, to 
effect much good by thi owing dams across the 
smaller ri\ers which come from Morang, -and 
spreading their water o\et thc“ fields by means ol 
canals. In ordinary' years even, this might be 
applied to great purpose in rearing winter (tops ol 
high value such as cotton, which would then be in 
a great nteasurc independent of season. V wrnk 
of such extent, however, could only be raised by 
znitiindars, and those of this district must 
acquire habits \cry different fiom what they now' 
follow before any siuh laudable e\e»tions coidd be 
reasonably proposed”*. 

Buchanan, howeser, had not ovcilooked the impoitante of 
irrigation. He had suggested the constiiuiioii of dams across 
the smaller rivers with their origin in Nepal and spreading the 
water over the fields by means of canals. 

In the Final Repott of Survey and Settlement Opexitions of 
Purnea (1901-1908) J. Byrne had observed that the iirigated 
area was only 1.5 per cent of the net ciopped area and was 
practically negligible. He had mentioned : — 

“There is no attempt at and little need for ssstematic 
iiTigation. A temj)orary well is excavated in e\ei% 
plot that grows tobacco. It costs very little to makt', 
as water is usually found at a depth of 10 or 12 feet 
even in cold sea.son, except in Dhamdaha thnna 
where the subsoil is too sandy to retain mqisturc 
long. If not lined with earthenware rings \ these 
svclls do not la.st longer than the next rainy* .sjeason. 
The total number of earthen, i.e., lemporaryl w'ells 
• is returned as 24,701. This is probably belqw the 
mark. There are grounds for believing tltjit iti 
certain areas at least, only the ring wells were hoted, 
the unlined wells being omitted. The matter is 
not of importance in this district.”**. 

•Francis Buchanan's An Account of District of Purnea, in 1809-10, p. 411 
(published in 1928). 

**Final Report otf the Survey end Setiiement Operations in the Dislrutl of Purnea 
(1901--1908), published in 1908. 
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Due to the sandy soil ordinary tanks will not be much of a 
success as a source of irrigation. 

O’Malley w'as of the same opinion. He had mentioned- - 

"Irrigation is little prac(isc*d and little needed, d'lie rain- 
fall is ordinarily ample, and it begins early, riicrc 
are usually storms from Match onwards; raiti lalls 
in April and May, which is of great service to }iue 
and indigo; and the monsoon is well establish.cd in 
June. The soil also in most parts retains moisture 
well, and there arc numerous rivers and marshc'^, 
no less than 5 per cent of the total area being under 
water. Besides this, the rivers usttally rise earls in 
May owing to the melting of the Himalayan snosvs. 
and the dry channels also tarry down turbid ssatcr 
from the hills. These floods are often disastious. 
so that Purnea has more to fear from inundation 
. than from deficient rainfall’’*. 

The physiography of Puinea disliict expilains how there has 
been a low acreage under irrigation. The district lies towards 
the eastern extremity of the (ianga plain and has Ganga on the 
south and the Nepal hills on the north. The district has most of 
the features of a sidmiontane alluvi.d tract. In the cast the soil is 
loamy and fertile. The east has a large numbci of marshes which 
seldom run ab.solutcly dry and they arc intersected by numerous 
rivers and water channels. The western part was a sandy grass 
country intersected by old channels of the Rosi river. The Kosi 
river with her number of channels had always spilled over in the 
rainy season and had laid a thick deposit of coarse sand during the 
annual inundations. The deposit of sand prevented cultiva- 
tion. In the recent years the different types of thick grass 
had been cut down and roads had been run and the great multi- 
purpose Kosi Project had been taken up. Rapid changes are 
going on ’in this area and the great ,\raria plains with sand dunes 
with a v'ery small {|uantity of top soil and .sand underneath are 
expected to be converted into (ultivated areas once the Kosi 
canals are completed and the water of the canal is taken out for 
irrigation. Generally speaking, the level of the country is diver- 
sified by old river beds and other depressions which hav'e 
encouraged the cultivation of jute and paddv. As elsewhere the 
prospects of crops depend mainly on the gamble of rains. If there 
is sufficient rainlall at the beginning and during the Haticij, it is 
expected that there will be good crops. Phe indigenous. 

*District Gazetteer erf Purnea by L. S. S. O'Malley (page 83), 
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irrigational contraptions, viz., rahat, latha, mota, etc., will net be 
suitable lor the sandy soil ot Purnea. Purnea is a district where 
essentially deep canals svill be necessary as a fruitlul source ol 
irrigation. What is generally understood by the minor and 
medium irrigation schemes haVe not done much good to Purnea 
although quite a number of them have been implemented since 
1944-45. 

The economic history of Purnea sho^.vs that the district has 
had severe famines and scarcities in 1770, 1783, 1788, 1791, 1866, 
1874, and 1892. In the 20th century lliere have been lainines 
and scarcities cpiitc often. The bad years in this lespect are 1906, 
1908, 1909, 1930. 1932, 1940. 1952 and 1957. Failure of rains 
has been the main cause loi such famines and scarcities. 

The Bihdi Statistical Hand Book ol 1951-55 jniblislied by 
the Directoiate of Economics and Statistics does not mention tl.e 
area of irrigated acreage in Purnea district. * This is lather 
surprising and we hare to fall back on the mention of 26,777 
acres as irrigated in the Final RepoU o/ Sinvey and Sytllcinent 
Opetatioris in 1901-1908. According to the District Census 
Hand Book, 1951, the irrigated area in 1921 w'as 26,777 aires 
which increased by only one acre in 1931. In 1941 the irrigated 
area was 26,760 acres while in .195 1 it had declined to 25,070 
acres. This statistics, if accepted would rather indicate that the 
sjxnisoring of the minor and medium irrigation schemes had not 
done much benefit to the district. The irrigated aci'eage has not 
gone up since the last Settlement Ojx,‘rations. 

Data supplied by the Collcctoratc office regarding attempts 
to extend irrigation from 1956-57 to 1959-60 are as follows.— 

The details of irrigational schemes from 1956-57 to 1959-60 
were as follows 
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Koii Canal. 

Construction of a canal under the Kosi Project is an 
important step for irrigation in Purnea and Saliarsa districts of 
the Bhagalpur Division. The 27 miles long main eastern kosi 
Canal takes off above the barrage at Bhimnagar. Excavation 
work of the canal was taken up in J[957. The work is still under 
progress. After the construction of the main canal and its 
branches, the canal is expected to irrigate 13.79 lakh acics of 
land in the districts ot Purnea and Saharsa. The main canal will 
teed the tour branch canals, vi^., Murliganj Branch, Jankinagar 
Branch, Banmankhi Branch and Araria Branch; except first 
which is in Saharsa district the other three branches fall in 
Purnea district. 

Kosi Project is of vital importance to Purnea district and 
has been discussed separately. 

7'hc following are some of the features of the eastern Kosi 
canal system : — 

(fl) Length of Catm/.— Main canal— 26 miles; Murliganj 
Branch canal— 44 miles; Jankinagar Branch canal— 
—6.1 miles; Banmankhi Branch Canal— 68 miles: 
Araria Branch canal — ‘11 miles and Distributaries— 
—880 miles; total being— 1,122 miles. 

(6) Annual h ligation. —The expiected irrigation once the 
canals are completed will cover /.19 lakh acies 
{.■ighani paddy) ; 1.44 lakh acres (Bhadat paddy) , 
2.40 lakh acres (Jute) ; 2 16 lakh acres (Rabi) ; 
0.36 lakh acres (Sugarcane) and 0.24 lakh acres 
(Vegetable) . This total expected acreage of extra 
irrigated lands arc both in Purnea ancl Saharsa 
districts. 

The three branch canals (Jankinagar, Banmankhi and Araria 
Branch canals) with a total extent of 172 miles exclusively fall 
in Purnea district. It is understood that out of 13.79 lakh acres 
about nine. lakh acres of land will be in Purne.i district '1 he 
entire earthwork involved in the excavation of the canal 
system is about 72.17 crore cubic feet. 

Excavation work was taken up in April, 1957 and out ot 
72.17 crore cubic feet of earthwork 19.56 crore cubic feet was 
done by 1958 in the eastern Kosi main canal and in the Murliganj 
and Jankinagar branch canals. For .speedy execution of the 
canal the services of the prisoneirs have been utilised. In this 
connection it may be mentioned that such type of work used to 
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be taken iroin the prisoners in the past which is evident irom the 
old records. The volunteers of the Bharat Scvak Samaj had also 
given their services for the partial execution of the work. The 
irrigation system is expected to come into operaliojv by 1962 63.*' 

Protected Bunds.— In order to protect the crops and villages 
from inundations, embankments are necessary. Some ol the 
embankments of Purnca arc qliite old. Regarding embankments 
the last District Gazetteer of Purnea (1911) mentions as 
follows;— 

"Embankment^.— Ot\ the west in ilie Bhagalpur district 
there is a long embankment known as the Bir 
Bandli, which appears to have been constructed 
some centuries ago ns a prolectiftn work, though 
its actual piupose is disputed. In the north of iliis 
.district there are sotne small pnuective embank- 
ments. with a total length of 1] miles, erected by 
the District Board in 1889-99 to [)rcsent the east- 
ward trend of Kosi in its upper' roaches towards 
Anchra Cihat. Further south, on the east bank oi 
the Damdalia Rosi. there is a private embankment, 
called the Sir.si Bandh, erected b\ the Sirsi Faiiftiy 
and the Gondwara concern to jnoicct the l.tnd 
under indigo cultivation. Laigc training woiks ot 
a modern type have also been erectctl by the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway at tire point 
where the Rosi enters the Ganges 

“The question of building extensive embankments to 
control the river and prevent its swinging back to 
the cast was considered stmie years ago. The local 
authorities, the planters, anrl the railway oflu ials, 
severally and iit (ombination carried out surveys 
and examined plans, and the river was explored up 
to where its channel is defined and utialt^rrdjle in 
Nepal. .\ scheme was proposed for conttolling it, 
anti the whole subject was considered in 1896-97 at 
a conference in Calcutta, presided ove ■ by the 
Secretary to the Government of India in t ve Public 
Works Department. d'he result was * that the 
scheme proposed was pronounced to be of; doubtful 
efficacy, while its cost was enormous. It was 
concluded that no steps arc feasible for controlling 
the course of this tremendous river with its 
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nutnerous channels anti their wide and elevated 
beds, beyond protecting by short lengths of em- 
bankments isolated tracts exposed to its floods. 

“The railway emhankmenL.— l'hQ most important 
embankment in the district is that ol the liengal 
and North-Western Railway, which runs along the 
south of the district paiallel to the Ganges irom 
Kurscla to Katihar, and ‘thence through lihagalpur 
and Monghyr. It loims an cllective barrier against 
the Ciapnges floods, but on tlie other hand doubts 
have been raised as to the sufliciency of the water- 
way provided, and as to whether high floods Irom 
the north arc thereby jirevenied from getting awav 
to the Ganges as rapidly as they might otherwise 
do. It is true that much ol the land adjoining it is 
uncultivated, but Icars aie expies^ed that there is 
danger of lands going out ol cidrivation owing to 
Ikerm.nicnt water -logging, and of lands at present 
cultivable but uik Jilfivated being rendered entirely 

, unfit lor rullitation On this point Captain F. C. 

Hirst remarks:— ‘I believe that this embankment 
contains, from Mansi to Katihar, a direct distance 
of about ()0 miles, an average waterway per mile ol 
about 75 feet. If we tut out the waterwas allowed 
lot inujortant streams (Chota Kosi, Boro, llarandi 
and kosi) — and these tan be tbminated, sintc tliey 
are not exits for Ganges water spilling to the 
noith — W'e fnul that only ju‘t over 5 feet of water- 
way per mile remain for carrying fianges spill 
through the embankment. In other words, the 
Changes is not building at all north ol the 
embankment.'* 

“Bclwa etnhankinrnis.— V\\c only embankments in the 
district maintained by C^o^ernment are the Belw.a 
embankments, built at Belwa 2 miles south ol 
Basantpur (the h< fijuarleis of tfie Aiaria sub- 
division) to restrain the ti\er Panar from encroach- 
ing westwards. They piotcct an area of 14,162 
acres, and are composed ol the following works, 
with arr aggregate length of 14,574 feet or .i miles 
365 feet (1) an embankment (3.135 feet) along 
the Panar; (2) a retired embankment (5,225 feet) ; 
(8) an embankment (1,481 feet) joining these 

*F. C. Hirst, The Kosi River, I, A. S. B.. September, 1908. 
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two embankments; (4) an embankment (1,640 
feet) across the Panar Dhar near Mirzabagh; 
(5) a retired embankment (1,018 feet) at Belwa; 
and (6) a road (2,125 feet) leading to the embank- 
ments. There are also four short spur embank- 
ments, with an aggregate length of 1.631 
along the new channel of the river Panar near thij| 
civil station (>f Araria, which were designed to 
protect it trom the encroachment of that river. 
These embankments are maintained by the Public 
Works Department, which incurs all e.Kpeiiditurc 
in the first instance. The cost of maintenance is 
then apportioned among the zamindars whose 
estates are benefited and is recovered from them. 

“Other embankments.— 'Vhere is a small embankment 
close to Purnea town, which was erected to protect 
it from inundation, and there are also some 
zamindan handhs near Araria. • .\nother old 
embankment, called the Mamu Bhagina Ail, enters 
the district from Nekinard in Dinajpur, and runs 
across country near the south of the Paigana 
Suryapur in the Kishanganj subdivision b was 
■ probably originalI_y a line of earthworks intended as 
a defence against the hill tribes, and not an embank- 
ment to protect the country Iroiti inundation.” 

Soil. 

The soil is alluvial; in the area watered by the Kosi it is 
sandy, and that in the area watered by the Mahananda is loamy. 
The contour on the whole is extremely flat with undidations 
noticeable mostly in old river beds. The Kosi area lying on the 
west is mostly sandy. This is the tract through which the main 
Kosi had flown anti had deposited sand from year to year. This 
sandy tract is IcKally known as the "Araria sandy waste” which 
stretches from a little beyond Purnea railway station to F^orhes- 
ganj. The width of the belt is about 5 to 6 miles. In the ^st SO 
years sand-dunes have been formed in this stretch for the hfent of 
wind-breakers and any attempt to grow legumes or arcca oif other 
suitable vegetation is to add to the top .soil. 

Different types of soil are found and have got their ' local 
names. A clay soil known as karari is found in the souijh-east. 
Another name given to a soil in which clay predominates is 
maliar. Loamy soil is called doas or mnmimati; and a sandy soil 
is haluar or simply balu. In a considerable area the soil is 
generally so poor that Ac fields are left fallow for a few years to 
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regain fertility. It is reported that the introduction of Chandipat 
has brought a good part of sandy lands under cultivation. 

The line of demarcation between sandy and clayey soil in 
this district is thin. Accumulation of rain or flood water over a 
considerable part of the district makes the land fit for jute and 
paddy cultivation. In the clayey * lands also rabi crops arc not 
popular due to want of winter rainfall ahd the early start of rain- 
fall from April which makes threshing of rabi crops diflicult. 
Some rabi crops are, however, grown in the areas lying along the 
Ganga. 

The Agricultural Chemist of the Saliour Agricultural 
College after chemical examination of the soil had come to the 
following conclusions. The soil of the Kishanganj and Araria 
subdivisions as a whole comes under an acidic zonf. Presence of 
acid is appreciably harmful to all other crops except paddy and 
jute. Referring to the fertility of the soil in general, in most 
parts of the distrka nitrogen and phosphate, tliough found in 
considerable quantities are not present in the fonn in wdiich it 
should bo available to plants. On an experiment it was found 
that although paddy and jute could grow, none of the rabi crops 
coidd thrive well*. 


Principal Crops. 


In the land utili.sation section we have discussed the cla.ssifi- 
cation of lands and have seen that the principal food CTop of the 
district is paddy. The following table will show the acreage of 
the principal crops during 1953-54 to 1 955-56**. 

[In thovisands of acres.] 
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Rice. 


Rice is the important crop of Pumea. About 77.6 per cent 
of the net cropped aiea during 1955-56 was under paddy. Aghani 
or winter rice is usually cultivated on low land, although some 


■Tfee experiment was made in Islampur area on the Ganga-Darjeeling Road 
which is now io West Bengal. (P. C. R. C.). 

^I'Vide Bihar Statistical Handbook, 1955, pp. 34 — 36. 
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species are grown on comparatively high soils. During the early 
TKponths of the spring, every' opportunity is taken to prepare land 
whith does not bear a second crop by repeated ploughings. In 
May, wlren there is usually a good shower ol rain, a nursery- 
ground, called bichratd, is ploygbed four times, and the ' seed 
scattered thickly over it. When the seedlings m.ake their 
appearance, another helcl is prepared for transplanting. By this 
time the rainy .season has set in, and the field is dammed up by 
means of low ridges, so as to retain llie water. It is then 
repeatedly plouglicd until the water penetrates the soil, and tlte 
whole is reduced to a thick mud. After this, the young seedling 
is then taken from the nursery' and transplanted in rows about 9 
inches apart. Aghani paddy is also sow’n broadcast, but this is 
less productive- If there are early showers in April and May 
sufficient to enable the nursery beds to be prepared thoroughly, 
nearly all the sowings ol the year are subsequent Iv transplanted. 
But if. as often happens, there is no rain untilnlic regular rains 
begin in the middle of June, the area oj boradcast rice is 
increased, and l>eds of seedlings are found only near rivers, tanks, 
and other sources of irrigation Rice which is sown bro.ulcast is 
called lathahan, and this manner of sowing is st\led haogi to 
distinguish it from ropn or tj'arisplanting. Harvesting takes place 
in Noventber and at the beginning ol December, except in years 
in w'hich the rains extend far into October, when the ripening ol 
the grain is propoitionately delated No less than seventy 
different varieties ol Aghani rice are reported for this district. 

Bhadai rice is generally sosvn on high ground. The field is 
ploughed 10 or 12 times after the first showers of spring, and the 
.seed is sosvn broadcast in April or May. As soon as the young 
plants are six inches high, the land is harrowed lor the purpose 
of thinning the crop and clearing it of weeds. I'hc crop is 
harvested in August or .September, as it ripens, and i# usually 
followed by a winter crop of pulse, oil seeds and whqar. Some 
late varieties admit of pulse being sown amongst tlein when 
nearly ri^. I.,and yielding bhadai rice also often .^odures a 
crop of china in the spring, befoie the rice is sown. Thirty-tWo 
varieties of this rice have been reported. 

Boro or bora rice is grown on rather low lands, si^h as the 
shelving banks of rivers and marshes. It is sown in p>Jovember 
and reaped in May. 

/jfnnwrji.—Paddy is reaped by cutting off the cars (si\h) , svith 
about a foot and a half of the stalk attached. It is then tied up 
in sheaves or bundles {boiha) , and carried to the threshing floor 
ikhamar) , which is usually prepared by merely cutting off the 
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surface turf. A pole or bamboo (called rnenha) is driven into 
the -ground in the centre of the cleared area, round which the 
sheaves are placed, and a number ol cattle are then brought up, 
tied neck to neck to the pole. These are driven round and round 
and they tread on the graittif separating it from the stalk attd the 
car. The stalk lelt {lerua or pool) which alter ilie grain has been 
threshed out is called daoni, is carclully stacked lor the use of 
cattle when pasturage is scarce. The grain is now collected in a 
heap ou the tl/reshing ground, and the process of winnowing 
{psanui) is proceeded with. This is effected by lifting a ejuantity 
in a basket and gradually letting it lali to the earth w'bile a 
moderate w'ind is blowing. The grain lalls on the ground, while 
stray straws, dust and chaff being lighter, are blown away to a 
distance, 'rhus the rice is ht to be stored. 

Stoie-houses are called thek, hakhari or hadari'ii they are 
small and routid, and utunnhar if they are large S(|uare granaries. 
'I'hey arc tnercly thatched raisings Iroin the ground on blocks of 
wood or bamboos, on which the flooring, also of hainljoo, rests, 
'riic inside of the rcpositoiies is covered with a coating ol fine 
<la}. mixed with cow-dung, as otherwise the grains would be 
liable to sufler from damp, riu* grain is deposited and taken 
out, as occasion may reijuire. though there are aperture just large 
enough to allow the ingress and egress of one person. 

Paddy or unhusked rice is shelled and con erteil into rice 
(chaul) in tw'o ways, called ushna and arwa. In the ushna 
method, the grain is par boiled in wMter until the shells ol the 
paddy split. It is then taken oil the hie, penuitted to cool, well 
dried in the sun, and pounded in a mortar {ukitli) , if a small 
quantity is being prepared, or by a paddy-pounder (dhenki) , if 
the quantity is large. The husk is next separated from the grains 
by means of a winnowing sieve, and the rice is lu for use. For 
anea, the rice is merely pounded without being boiled, and, alter 
being cleaned from the husked chaff, is lit for use. This type ha.s a 
distinctive taste and is much prized. A common food khai is 
obtained fw>m unhusked rice by panning it in a pan on heated 
sand. By this process the grain bursts and makes the parched 
rice swell. This is also called lawa. A sweet preparation ^^urki 
is made by mixing the khai with boiling jagii, or brown sugar, 
and then drying it in the open air for an hour or tw'o. In making 
muri, the unhusked rice is steeped in water for 12 hours, and 
then taken out and boiled. This process is repeated, alter which 
the rice is dried in the sun and is ready for husking. The 
cleaned rice is next fried in an earthen pan, and when half 
cooked, is taken out and thrown into hot sand and well stirred 
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with a stick for short time. The .sand is strained off through a 
sieve, after which the muri is fit for use. Chura is made by boiling 
unhusked rice and then frying it for a few minutes in a pan; it is 
then taken out and put in a dhenki or mortar, and pounded till 
it is quite flat. The best kind of chxira is made of half-ripe rice. 
chauibhaja, as the name implies, is mere rice parched in an 
earthen pan with a little salt. It is a cheap article of food. 

Maize.— Indian corn or maize {makai)' forms an important 
article of food among the poor. It is ea*ten half ripe by roasting 
the cobs anti cakes are also made from the flour obtained by 
grinding. Maize is largely grown in the w'estern parts of the 
district. It thrives in balsundari (sandy loam) soil. The acreage 
under maize in 1956-57 accounts for about .90 per cent of the net 
cropped are:^. 

Wheat.— Whent is largely cultivated in the west and south- 
west of the district in thanas Damdaha and Kprha. It retjuircs a 
clayey soil of medium elevation and is of two varieties, one a 
white kind called dudhi, the other a small red-grained kind called 
jameli. A new variety called 40 number is also becoming popu- 
lar. 

Other cerea/s.— Barley jnd oats are cultivated chiefly for 
local consumption. Sattu flour is prepared from parched barley, 
as well as from other grains, and is largely consumed by all classes 
during summer. There is a popular festival held in honour of 
sattu called sahiani (usually on 14ih April) . 

There are several kinds of millet grown. Janera is the large 
millet {Sorghum Vulgare) , of which there arc two varieties, a 
red kind called raka and a white variety called larkoliu. A coarse 
flour is prepared from the seeds and is made into cakes largely 
consumed by the poorer classes. Among small millet) mention 
may be made of kauni (Setariq Italica) , China {Pani<^m mitia- 
ceum) , sama {P. Crusgalli ) , mania {Eleusine Corakana) and 
kodo {Paspolum scrobiculatum) . Kauni and sama are husked 
and eaten, forming a poor substitute for rice. Marua *i! pounded 
into flour, and cakes are prepared from it. China is pa ched into 
marha, a light food used by the poor. 

Pttises.— Gram is the most important pulse crc|>, utner 
pulses CTown in the district are (i) kurthi ( Doiicho^biflorus ) , 
(2) kaUi (Pkaseolus radialus) , (3) rahar {Cajanus indicus) , 
(4) meth {Phaseolus accenitifolius) , (5) khesari {Lathyrus sati- 
vas), (6) mmg {Phaseolus Mungo) , (7) masuri {Cicer Lens}» 
and (8) bora {Vigua Cktiang ) . 
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, Non-food crops.— Oil-seeds predominate among the non- 
food crops. The chief crops of this character are rape seed 
locally called tori, mustard (rainchi) , and til, sesamum of com- 
merce. The castor oil plant, locally known as andi is also grown 
on sandy soil in the south. 

jFi&rcs.— Besides jute which has been .discussed in a separate 
chapter, the other fibres are mun; grass, the Deccan hemp {Hibis- 
cus caunahonis) called chauna, and san hemp (fretolaria juncea) 
known locally as gorsan. Chauna is cultis'ated together with jute 
and the fibres are sold as palua. San hemp requires a high-lying 
soil of alluvial deposit and is raised extensively along the river 
Panar. It yields a fine fibre suitable for making ropes and fish 
nets. 

Tobacco. early as the year 1789*, the Collector reported 
that the quantity of tobacco annually produced in Purnea district 
was, according to the most probable conjecture, not less than 
50,00(1 maunds «f which 30,000 were exj>orted to Murshidabad 
and Calcutta. The subject of cultivation seems to have received 
considerable attention at that time, as in the following year 
experiments were made with foreign seed received from Calcutta. 
The chief localities in which tobacco is cultivated arc the high 
sandy ridges which are frequent between the old bed of the Kosi 
and Panar, and between the Kankai and Mahananda, including 
the eastern portion of the .Araria and the western portion of the 
Kishanganj subdivisions. The best tobacco is grown in the 
villages of Dauria, Malharia, Kalabalua, Jalalgarh Damar, 
Kuthaili, and Bishampur in Parganas Havali Sultanpur, Sripur 
and Asja, which lie along the high strip of country extending 
from the town of Purnea northward and somewhat westward to 
Matiari and Nawabganj. 'I'he variety of tobacco cultivated in 
Purnea is that knowm as vilayati (Nicotiana rustun) , which has 
completely superseded the deshi variety {Nicotiaun iahacum) . 

The cultivation of tobacco commences in the month of 
August or early in September, with tnc sowing of the seed in 
raised and carefully prepared seed-beds. The seedlings sprout in 
from fifteen to twenty days, after which they are allowed to go on 
growing till five or six leaves are formed, w'hen they arc read)’ for 
transplanting. During this period the plant is ven- delicate, and 
is usually killed by heavy rain or strong wind. To protect it, the 
cultivator usually has mats and straw ready to place over the 
plant on the appearance of unfavourable weather. As soon as 
the seed has been sosvn, the cultivator commences to prepare the 

'^Statbticat Aow>ant ol Vol. XV, published in 1877, p. 290. 
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regular tobacco field by repeated ploughings, harrowings and 
weedings. Manure also, and ashes are liberally applied, wherever 
they are obtainable. About the first week of October these prepara- 
tions are complete and the transplantation begins. The seedlings 
are set in rows a foot apart a^d at about the same distance from 
each other in each row. After transplantation, the land has to be 
kept free of weeds, and*the soil loose. For this a small rake or 
hand hoe is used. .Vs soon as the plant has taken six to ten leases, 
it is necessary to ifip off the top of the* central shoot and thus 
prevent the formation of othet leaves. Towards the end of 
fanuary, or the beginning of Fcbruar)i, the plants mature and the 
leaves which turn yellow arc cut off by means of a hooked 
prunning knife. After being cut, the plants are left in the fields 
for four da^s^or so, and are then carried to a grassy plot, where 
they are spread out in the sun to dry, being gathered into sni-ill 
heaps at night. Alter a month or so the plants are taken home 
and the leaves are separated from the stems and tied into ‘'hands” 
of six or seven leaves each. ' 

The next process is that of sw'eating or fernicniation; usually 
a number of bamboos are spread on the floor of the house, some 
straw is placed upon them to keep off the damp, and the tobacco 
is piled up in heaps of 10 or, 1.5 inaunds over the straw 'I he 
temperature rises as fenneiitation proceeds, and the degree of 
heat is felt by the hand. Wlien the jiroper tcinpciaturc is 
reached, the heap is broken up and re-arranged to i>ie\eiu over- 
heating, this process being repeated two or three times at inter- 
vals of 5 to 10 days- 

There is hardly any rotation of crops and tobacco is grown 
on fche same land year after year. It is said that the longer the 
field is under tobacco, the better the outturn would be and the 
quality w'ould improve. Manure in the form of cow<iung i.s, 
however, liberally applied; and apart from this, the bcit home- 
stead lands, on which cattle are tied during the remainder of the 
year, are generally selected for tobacco cultivation. A* soon as 
the fcrojp is cut, the plot is weeded and again turned in® a cattle 
pen till the next year’.s cultivation commences. 'The crop is liable 
to an insect pest (ptllu) . This is a black grub, about 2 inches 
long, which hidc*s itself during the day in the ground slnd comes 
out at night, especially in cloudy weather, and bores !into the 
stems. V^enever a plant suddenly begins to witlier, the ryots 
look for the insect at the root of the plant and dig it out and kill 
it. 


The area under tobacco cultivation seems to - have 
diminished. In 1877 the area under the crop was estimated at 
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15,000 acres. In 1911 it was leportcd to be 24,000 acres*. Fiom 
the Bihar $fati<,tical Hand Book 1955 published by the Directo- 
rate of Economics and Statistics it appears that the area under 
tobacco cultivation ranges between 11,000 acres to 13,000 acres. 
Tobacco is now a Central excisable connnodity and duty has to be 
paid. Tobacco crop is likely to be heavily damaged by untimely 
rain or Irost. Extension ot other crops has affected cultivation of 
tobacext. The love of jute money has also been ie-.}>onsible for 
the decline in tobacco acreage. 

/nd/go.— Indigo cultivation had since long disaj>pearcd from 
Purnca district. The invcniioti of s)nihetic clye by the Germans 
in the first decade of the present renting reduced indigo cultiva- 
tion to be unprofitable. Its cultiv'ation in the past hacf played art 
inipottant role in the economic histoiy of the district. A detailed 
accouin oi Indigo has been given iti a separate chapter. 

tSd/gc/rcflHC.— Sugarcane is cultivated to a very small extent 
mote or less, all over the district except in the south. Sugarcane 
lias several vaiietics and the best is called laigari which has a 
white' brfrk and a soft juicy stem. Sugarcane is largely cultivated 
iti the areas lying in the Barari area of the Katihar subdivision. 
A sugar factoiy at Sernapur had closed down about three decades 
bark I’hc sugarcane of Purnca district is now .sent to Hasanpur 
Sugar Factoty in the Daibhanga district. Sugarcane is also 
crushed locally and from the juice gut is manufactured. 

VrCFlABLl'S. 

Potato, the tuost important vegetable in the district had 
been iti cultivation since long. As early as 1810 Francis Buchanan 
had mentioned that “the European potato near Puraniya. and 
also near Nathpur, has by the exertions of Mr Smith come into 
very geneinl use, not as common but as a tat kart. In other parts 
it is totally neglected”**. The cultivation of potato does not seem 
to have made much headway during Hunter’s time in 1877. He 
had mentioned ‘‘Potato, alu (Soinnum tuiteiosum) cultivated in 

but having ati average yield of 12 mans (nearly 9 

Cwt.) per acre."f 

The area under potato in 1911 as mentioned in the last 
Diitrict Gazetteer of Purnea was 6,950 acres. From the Bihar 
Stathtical Handbook, 1955 ('Fable 22) it appears that acreage 

(fiiMcfieer, PnrnC'j (1911)^ p, 90. 

Account of the DixtHct of Purnea 1810 by Francis Buchanan, published 
by B, and O, Research Society Library^ Paina (1928). 

tHuolcr^s Stdiisika! Account of Bengd, Vol. XV» p. 287. 
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under jM>tato is greater in Purnca district than the other districts 
of North Bihar. The total area covered by potato cultivation in 
Purnea in 1955-56 was 10,000 acres as against 8,000 in Saran, 
8,000 in Champaran, 6,000 in Muzaflarpur, 7,000 in Darbhanga 
and 4,000 acres in Monghyr. 'Phe batsundri (sandy loamy) soil 
of Purnea is suitable for potato cultivation. Iirigational facilities 
w’ould encourage extension and improve tlie yield. 

Pumpkins {Kadu) arc sown in October and June and 
gathered in the next April and October respe<.tively, while red 
pumpkins {kadinui or konhra) are cultivated in the rainy season 
only. Cucumbers (khirn) grow almost throughout the year, and 
are generally gathered twice, from June to August and from 
October to November, Like other species of the cucurbitaceous 
order, they are.g^own on high clayey soil. Other common vege- 
tables are the tarbuj or water melon, the cucumber called kakri 
wiien green and phuti when ripe, and the karelu^or hitler gourd. 
Among edible roots the following are cultivated : — 

snthni, sweet potatoes (sakarkand) and Mt.sriliand, which 
is considered a cooling food. The common arum 
called kachti is grown on high san<ly .soil and is of 
two varieties— one sown in May and cut in Pebruary, 
the other .sown in-July and reaped in the following 
May. Mankachu is cultivated on the same kind of 
land and is also an article of food. Other popu- 
lar vegetables are brinjals. aniseed and coriander. 
Cabbages, carrots, turnips and tomatoes are tojii- 
monly grown in the winter. (ireen bananas are 
commonly used as vegetable. After the resettle- 
ment of displaced persons, several unknown aiul 
good varieties of plantains have been iiitroduced. 
Variou-s kinds of spinachs grow in plenty in Purnca 
district. ^ 

Arboriculture. . J 

Plantation of trees was considered as a religious duty |y the 
Hindus. Francis Buchanan had mentioned as follows 

"The native consider it as a religious duty to plant trees, 
and in this district the performance of this duty 
has produced as much inconvenience, as in |)inaj- 
pur has ariseti from digging tanks. The planta- 
tions in general consists of large groves, placed at 
some distance from the houses, which arc bare and 
without shelter. These groves produce the most 
execrable sour resinous fruit, filled with insects and 
were it allowed to be cut the timber b of very little 
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value; but as every man thinks himself bound to 
preserve the trees planted by his ancestors the trees 
were usually savecl until they rot, or are blown 
down by accident, and aS they decay, various other 
trees and bushes spring, and lorm a destructive 
thicket.”* 

The damp climate of Purnea and its proximity to the Tarai 
jungle had encourage^ various species of trees. In the earlier 
years of the British Administration many European olhcers had 
taken particular interest in planting mahogany, seris, mango, 
jamun, nim, pipul, and other trees by the sijje of the roads. The 
Ganga-Darjeeling Road, at one time, had an excellent avenue, 
remnants of which can still be seen from Purnea to Kishanganj. 

Fruits. 

Regarding fruits the last District Gazetteer of Purnea 
(1911) had mentioned as follows 

^ “Mango trees are extensively grown in the district, the 
area of mango groves being altogether 22.582 
acres. Large as this area appears, it is far less than 
in other districts of North Bihar, possibly becau.se 
a large proportion of the p>opulation ,is Muham- 
madan. It is at least noticeable that most mango 
gardens are found in the west, where there is a 
predominance of Hindus, with ■«vhom the planting 
of niango groves is an act of religious merit. The 
fruit is far inferior to that of the Malda Mango, 
and the description of it given by Buchanan Hamil- 
ton still applies to the most common species, viz,, 
“execrable, sour, resinous, fibrous and full of 
insects”. Other fruit trees are of the same species 
as are usual in other parts of Bihar, such as the 
jack (kanthal) , bel (Aegle Marmelos ) , lichi {Nep- 
helium litchi ) , tal (Borassus flahellifer) and kha- 
jnr (Phoenix svlve'-^'is) , The guava grows in 
abiuidance, and peaches are found in • orchards. 
Among other fruits may be mentioned the plan- 
tain, lime, pineapple, jam (Eugenia Jambolana ) , 
bair (Zizvpnus Jujuba ) , saripka or custard apple, 
ata or bull's heart and gulab~jatn or rose-apple. 
Pomegranates (anar) of an inferior kind are grown, 
and also the amra or hog plum, which is not much 
eaten, though another variety, called the hilati 
amra finds a ready sale. The fruit of the tamarind 

*An Arcouht of the District of Purnea by Francis Buchanan in 1809-10, p. 307. 
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(vnli) is used only for cooking: and that of the 
papaya (papita) is not much priced. The bctel-nut 
(sit pari) , on the other hand; is common and highly 
appreciated. The singhara nut is also found in 
abundance.” 

From the Bihar Slafistiail ' Hafid-hook, publislied by the 
Directorate of Economics tuid Statistics, Government of liihar it 
appears that the areas umlcr orchards remained static or have not 
increased from the figure recovere<l in the Jh.irvey and Settlement 
Report of Puruea (1901—7908) . The area tmder orchards uas 
21,000 acres in 1953-54, 24,000 at res in 1954-55, 21,000 acres in 
1955-56 and 18,000 acres in 1956-57. 

Quite a large number of varieties of mango, some peculiar 
to Purnea district are grown, Piirnea had very large matigo 
groves before, some of which have been cut down in ilie last two 
decades. Purnea town had several mango plantations covering 
large areas which have now fallen to the axe ft) actominodatc 
urbanisation. Experts mentioti that the existing varieties haw 
deteriorated. .Apparently since Buchanan's time tlicre • was an 
encouragement of the cultivation of mango trees in the da)s ot 
the planters and the zantindars but there had been a dctcjiora- 
tion sitice. ' 

It has to be mctitioncd that good variety pinea[>plcs grow in 
Purnea district and particularly in kishanganj sulxlivision, 
About a decade back there used to be extensive plantation of 
pineapples near Purnea and Kishanganj towns. This fruit, 
howeyer, has not much of local appeal and Siliguri pineapples 
captured the small demand of the district and led to a decline of 
pineapple cultivation. 

With the advent of Bengali retugccs .since 1946 some ot the 
palatable Eastern Bengal (East Pakistan) varieties of phuu.iins 
have been introduced. 

AcricultuRal Implemeni-s. 

The indigenous agricultural implements are widcly*u<jd lor 
agpricultural operations. Francis Buchanan who had visitcq the 
district in 1809-1810 left an account on the agricultural i|uple- 
ments. The agricultural implements used during Hanjilton 
Buchanan’s time do not dilfer from the pre.sent impel|ncnts 
prevalent in the district. The wooden plough with iroiishare 
{hal) , ladder {mayi) and {ckauki) , bida or rake, reaping hook 
(Kackiya) , the weeding iron (pasan) , hoe {kodnli) , hatchet 
{kurhali) , sickle which were used during Buchanan’s time are 
still in operation, A large wooden pestle and mortar 
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(Ukhali) is an implement used for separating the husks from 
rice. The mortar or dhenki, the pestle of which is raised by a 

is used by t;he big cultivators. Regarding bullock-carts 

Buchanan had mentioned that although there are many carts 
they are never employed in agriculture either to carry out 
manure oT to bring home to crop.* 

All the indigenous agricultural implements of Francis 
Buchanan’s time are still used lor \arious agricultural opciations. 
But so far as the bullock-carts are conteined the position iiad now 
changed as the bullot k-car(s arc useil foi transpoit of manuic 
and other agricultural operations. 

Besides the indigenous iinplenicnts the modern implements 
have been introduced but response from the cultivator is report- 
ed to be not fairly encouraging. In modern implements the Bihar 
Junior Plough, the Bihar Junior Ridger, the Bihar Senior 
plough. Biha:|; Setiior Ridger, Five-tined cultivator. Japanese 
wceder. Hand hoes, Jute sce<l Diills and Chaff cutters” have 
been nitroduccd. 'I'he chaff cutteis are betoming popular even 
among average miildlc class cultivators Iiactors are used only 
by the big cultivatois. 

vSfkds. 

1 he cultivators preserve a portion of good (juality of their 
produce as seed Seed of gooil rpiality is also supplied by the 
Crovcinment. heed inultiplKation scheme }>. s been taken up by 
the Agriculture Depaitment for multiplying better type of seeds 
but the resources for supply of good cjualiiy seeds are limited. 

Three subdiv isional farms of .50 acres each have been estab- 
lished at Araria, katihar and Kislianganj to produce and multiply 
seeds of improved and recoirnrrended varieties of crops. All the 
88 nnc/ni/v-cum-blocks arc to be ultimate tv covered by seed 
multiplication iarms of 2.5 acres each. Sixteen such farms hav'C 
been established till 1960. 'rherc is one district farm of 
approximately 100 acres situated four miles east of Purnea rail- 
way station. 

MvNURKS A.Nir FKRIIl.I/.tRS. 

The cultivators of Puinca were allergic to use even the 
indigenous farar-yard manures in the past as mentioned by 
Francis Buchanan 

“'riiis mt«st valuable brairch of agriculture is almcrst as 
totally neglected as in the ca.sterir parts of Ronggo- 
pur. Cowduirg is the most common fuel, iror is its 

Account of the t}istna of Purtu^o in 180^-10 by Franus Buchanan p. 409-10 
published in ]92S B. O. R* S. 
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quantity for manure ever augmented by litter. In 
most places, therefore, the greater Mrt and in some 
places the whole of what can be collected is reserved 
for burning, and the usual manner of manuring 
the few fiel^ where* any such thing is attempted, is 
for two or thfce successive nights to gather a nerd of 
cattle on a narrow space. This is continued in 
turns, until the whole field receives a scanty supply. 
Tobacco, kitchen, gardens, mulberry, and sugar* 
cane are generally allowed a little cowdung and 
ashes, but not in every place, and everywhere in so 
scanty a proportion as to produce very little good. 
Oilcake and fresh earth are given to betel-leaf, and 
the; latter to mulberry. ''Fhe ashes are given to the 
crops of grain that grotv in winter but in some 
places a^^e totally neglected.' " 

Cowdung is still burnt as fuel. This is a disastrous habit tor 
it deprives the soil of a great source ol fertility. But the apathy 
of the cultivators towards manure is slowly disappearing. Farm- 
yard manures and green manures oi the moong and umai s aric- 
ties are used. in the western and eastern parts of the district 
respectively. The Department of Agriculture has started popu- 
larising Dhaincha as green manure but has not, been able to make 
Dhaincha popular. Cultivators are also encouraged to make 
their own compost-pits outside the villages. People have started 
chemical i^anures sold through credit Agricole. The previous 
allergy to iise them is disappearing. 

The four Municipalities, viz., Purnea, Katihar, Forbesganj 
and Kishanganj have started preparation of town compost and 
sell the manure to cultivators within a radius of 10 miles of the 
Municipality. The Department of Agriculture had launched a 
scheme for utilisation of IcKal manurial resources and for w|iich 
tme Compost Development Inspector has been jmsted in -^ach 
block with a view to give training to farmers. But there has iiot 
been much progress. 

Agricultural Disea.ses and Pests. 

llierc are various diseases and pests which cause consiller- 
able damage to agricultural crops. Some of the common disuses 
are : — 

(i) Am paddy rice— Gundhi bug or Gundhi kira. 

(if) Jute and Mesta— Semi loper, steam and root rot. 

Mw Account of the JOistrkt of Purnea ijA 1809-10 by I’fiwici* BiKhanaa^ p, 4tl. 
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(iii) Winter paddy— i2ic<? Htspa {Bhahhini) and stem 
borer {Dharchhedak kira) . 

(tv) Maize— //n'ngoor. 

(v) Rabi crops— Agrods (Kajaia fnllet) . 

(vi) Potato— Blight {Phtta Galua) . 

If is reported that the attack of Ciundhi hug used to be \ery 
serious in past on A us paddy rice and the cultivators errone- 
ously ignored it, pretending the damage svas due to the southern 
wind. But with the intensification on the Plant Protection 
Scheme launched by the Agriculture Department, the cultisators 
came to know that the drying of milk of paddy cars was due to 
an attack of rice Gundhi bugs which suck the milky juice. 
Various insecticides are now used lor minor arfd major agri- 
cultural diseases and pests. Plant protection units of the Agricul- 
ture Department are functioning at Purnea, Katihar, Araria 
anti Kishanganj and are stocked with various insecticides and 
fungicides. 

Animal Husbandry and Fisheries. 

Livestock. 

Livestock is very important in a district like Purnea with a 
predominant agricultural economy. Fraiu is Buchanan had 
mentioned in 1810 that? “there are, few countries in India where 
the stock of Cattle of the Cow Kind is of more value. They are of 
the same species with those of Dinajpur, but in general arc of a 
much superior breed. Theie arc many small cattle for the 
plough, but the number of those fit for carrying loads or lor 
going in a cart is much, greater than towards the east, and a great 
many of such as draw the plough would there be considered as 
too valuable for that purpose, and would be resciwcd for carriage. 
The pasture and other means of subsistence whidi the natives 
afford them would appear to be 'till more inadeepinte to their 
support than what falls to the share of the cattle in Dinajpur, on 
which account their strength is not in proportion to their size; 
but the oxen of this country, when tolerably fed, become strong 
and supply the mreater part of Bengal with cattle lor carts, and 
with the better kind that are employed by big traders to carry 
loads. I had been led to expect that the fine cattle which are 
employed for draught in Bengal artillery were bred in this 
country; but 1 saw scarcity one such, and the people said that they 
have come from the west. The number of such must therefore 
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be at any rate trifling, although these cattle are usually saitl to 
come irom Puraniya".'’ 

Regarding cattle the last District Gazefteei of Puinea had 
mentioned as follows 

"Purnea has long been noted for its great herds of cattle. 

Walter Hamilton, for instance, in his Description 
of Hindcntan (1820) wrote.— ‘Cattle are at) im- 
portant article of stock, arjd it is hence that 
Jlengal is su])plicd rvith a great j)roporiion of the 
carriage bullocks; but the line cattle used in the 
artiller}- ate not bred in this district, although 
usually termed Punier bullocks, being from lurther 
west. The herds oi c,ittle and bulTaloes arc so 
numerous that all the resources of the countiv 
would be unequal to their support were it not lor 
the adjacent wilds of the Morang’^ At the present 
day, the cattle ol Purnea are of an inferior breed, 

being small, thin and weedy. One c.nise ot this, 

apart from want of care and selection in breeding, 
seems to be the practice of using cows as plough 
cattle, which has a bad effect on young .stock, d'his 
practice is comnion in those parts oi the district 
where Muhammadans predominate, and was only 
given up by the Rajbansis three years ago. More- 
over, they arc overworked and ill-cared for, 

especially by the Muhammadans in the east; they 
are not well-fed during the hot weather, and milk 
is got with difficulty. Good cart bullocks are 

imported from Chapra and Tirhut, the )>rincipal 
markets being the Rhagra, islampur and Madanpur 
fairs in this district and the Alawakhaw'a fair in 
Dinajpur. riicic are also smaller cattle markct.s at 
Ichamaii, Phuiberia (near Kasha) , Chandiirdibi, 
Dharamganj, Phuiberia (near Bibiganj] and 
Gandharbadanga. In the vast grass prairies on the 
banks ot the Kosi and Ganges, fine butfal >es are 
bred in large numbers, the arens or long- lorned 
variety, which are sdid to contain a strain the 
wild buffalo, being mere common in the'south. 
and the hhangris or short-horns in the north. Sheep 
are bred by the Garcri shepherd caste round 

*An Account of ihc District of Purnea m 1809*10 Francis BxicbanaOi 
published by B. O. H. $, in 1928, pp. 413-14, 
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Kdtihar and Saifganj, they are a long-tailed, short- 
horned variety said to have been imported 
originally from the hilly country south of Monghyr 
Goats are very numerous owing to the large propor- 
tion of Muhammadans in the population. Horses 
and ponies are extensively used for riding and as 
pack ponies, but the ^kha pony of Firhut is 
unknown, probably owing, in part at least, to the 
liability of most roads to inundation” * 

The above observation is still good. 'I’he cattle now arc of 
inferior breed and arc generally small and of poor 
quality. 7’he cattle are not well-fed. The milk yield 
per cow or buffalo is very poor. Cow is still used in 
plough by the poor Muhammadan. cultivators. 

Pasturage. 

In the past Purnea liad extensive pasturage wheie cattle w'erc 
let loose to gra/c. Regal ding pasturage the last 
District Gazetteer of Purnea, published in 1911 had 
mentioned as follow' : — 

“Pasturage giounds arc of gtcalcr extent in Purnea than 
in any other tract ol equal sire in Rengal or liihar 
One of the most maiked physical characteristics ol 
the district is tlie great grassy plains oi raniuas that 
surround the hcadquailcrs station, and extend 
nearly to the northern and western boundary. 
'I'hcse expanses ol couniiy are used during the 
rains as pasture grounds, and form valuable pro- 
perties. 'I'o give an idea of their extent, the 
plateau from Purnea to Matiari, about -10 miles in 
length and (> miles m bteadth, is piaciically all 
gearing ground. During the cold and hot weather 
from the end of October to the middle of June, 
they arc Iclt as open commons, on which anyone’s 
cattle may browse, the sandy soil producing v'cryv 
scanty vegetation at these seasons. Witli the first 
shower of the rains, however, the owners take a 
greater interest in their property. 'I'hcy set up a 
bamboo in each field, an operation known as 
chheha dena and Jhandagar dena, which is a sign 
that occupation has been resumed, and that all 

*Dtslria Gazetteer of purnea (1911) p. 94. 
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cattle found trespassing will be sent to the nearest 
pound. This is also usually to be regarded as a 
notihcation that the land is to let. The Goalas or 
cowherds soon come forward; and the demand 
increases as the floods rise along the Kosi chars, the 
Ganges dtaras, and the low lands adjoining them. 
I'he lease usually runs to the following Hindu 
festival of Dhvali in October, after which the 
pasture grounds revert to their okl condition of 
coihmon land. They then no longer alford sulii- 
cient sustenance for large herds, and the Goalas 
drive oft their cattle to the Tarai of Nepal or to the 
low lands in pargana Dharampur and along the 
Ganges. Most of the two latter tracts are the pro- 
perty of the Maharaja of Darbhanga, forming what 
is known as the Charri Mahal or grazing estate. 
Formerly free grazing in this mahal was allowed to 
all the cattle owned by resideitt ryots except 
buffaloes: and in 1886, when an attempt w'as made 
to levy grazing fees for the cattle of other graziers, 
the local ryots made common cause with them, 
claiming that ail cows, whether their own or not, 
should be allowed, to graze free of charge as scared 
animals. At present, a fee of two to eight annas is 
charged. 'I'he Banaili Raj, however, takes no fee 
from its own tenants for grazing their V on 
waste lands. 

“In the western thanas the cattle are fed not only ^ ntil'e 
grass of die pasture lantls, but also on khfsari. This 
is sow'n broadcast as a catch crop, as sooji as the 
aghnni rice crop is cut, and also on the silt left 
behind by the receding floods. Herds of cows and 
buffaloes come acro.ss from Bhagalpur and ar^ j)Ut 
to graze on the khesari. Which springs up rabidly 
and has a luxuriant growth. "I’he proprictoii of 
the herds pay high prices for these grazing* rmhts, 
sometimes, for instance, four to five rupees! per 
acre; but the investment is a good one, for the wield 
of milk is much improved both in equality f and 
quantity. Curds and ghi are prepared on the? spot 
and sold, the ghi being often consigned to Calc^utta. 
The owners of the lands make large profits , from 
the grazing fees, which usually arc higher than die 
annual rents they themselves pay, and in addition 
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to this, the soil is enriched by the manure of the 
herd.”* 

The expansion of cultivation had brought much of the pre- 
vious pasture land under the plough. A good number of cattle 
migrate to the neighbouring Nepal Tarai for grazing during the 
summer months. The limned patches ol lands on the riperian 
areas of the Kosi and Ganga which grow Kans and reed grass also 
serve as pasturage during the rainy season. 

A tea undo Fodder Ciops. 

Fodder crops as such aie seldom laised. The husk ol rain 
grains like gram, wheat or khesari, etc., and the straw ol paddy, 
maize, etc., are usually used as cattle feed. Apart from this dry 
fodder, maize plant, creepers of {potatoes anc| sweet-potatoes, 

sugarcane leaves during the harvest season are gi\en to the cattle 

1 he Anim.*l Husbandry Department has been trying to 
popularise green fodder like Napier grass, etc , and the use of silo 
pits. Veiy little success appears to ha\e been achieved so far. 

Sheep breeding. 

fOjerc is a class of men known as Carer is who rear sheep of 
indifWent variety. There is no sheep breeding farm and not 
much demand for mutton. 'Fhe wool is of poor quality. 

Foul try farming. 

The Muslims and saiious other caste-men in the tillage and 
in the towns rear chicken but there is hardly any impioved 
method of keeping them. 

'i’he birds arc hou.scd in a dark comer, often covered up by 
bamboo baskets in the nights and hardly given proper feed. 

In order to improve the local breed a Poultry Development 
Centre at Puinea was started clurirG: the First Five Veai Plan. A 
small pofiltry farm is attached to the centre. Tw^o Poultry 
Extension Centres, one at Katihar and the other at .Azamnajpr 
were started in 1056 and 1959 respectively. 7'he staff attached 
to these centres are expected to visit villages and spread ideas of 
improved methods of poultry management, storage ol eggs, rear- 
ing of chicks and incubation in village conditions, marketing of 
eggs and guarding against poultry epidemics. The centres supply 
improved variety of cocks, cockerels, hens and chicks. 


^District Gazetteer of Purnea pp 94—96. 

14 


14 Rev. 
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The following figures of poultiy are given in censys tables of 
1945 and 1956 


FOWE8. 


lS4fi 

Total. 

i i 
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j 1 

! 
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1 
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! 
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Fisheries. 


Fishery Development Scheme under a Fishery Inspector has 
recently been undertaken by the Agriculture Dt^aHment. 
Efforts are being made for the collection of spawn and the ‘distri- 
bution of fry. The demand for fry is increasing and a number of 
nursery t?nks are in use. Puraea district was once noted tor its 
fish wealth and offers excellent opportunity for a proper develop- 
ment of fisheries. ^ 
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Cattle Breeding. 

At certain places the State has provided sturdy bulls for 
natural services. Artificial Insemination Centres also have been 
opened at various points. During the first Five-Year Plan three 
artificial insemination centres were opened at Pumea, Katihar 
and Kishanganj and two more centres at Araria and Dhamdaha 
were opened in the Second Five-Year Plan with sereral sub- 
centres. 

In order to upgrade the local breed of Red Purnea or 
Morung cattle, an experimental farm has recently been opened 
at Maranga. Here red Sindhi bulls are used for upgrading the 
local breed. 


Goshala. 

There are seven goshalas or pinjrafjoles at Purnea, Katihar, 
Kishanganj, Malpur, Pothia, Sonaili and Forbesganj. Kishanganj 
and Forbesganj Goshalas have been undertaken under the 
Goshala D.evelopraent Scheme. These two Goshalas have been 
provided with tlie Mariana cows and one Mariana bull and they 
have also purchased other cattle. The scheme has been under- 
taken to increase the milk yield in the towns and also to upgrade 
tlie breed. 

.Segregation of decrepit, useless and unpro<luctive cattle, 
com|x;ting with the productive ones lias not yet been taken up in 
the district. But eftorts are being made to send such cattle to 
Ninnali Gosadan in Saharsa district. But the progress so far is 
not encouraging particularly, due to the unwillingness of the 
Hindus in parting with the old and useless cattle. 

Dairy Farming. 

There is only one dairy farm located in the Pumea District 
Jail. The produce of this farm is very limited and does not even 
touch the fringe of dairy problem for Pumea town. The pro- 
duction of milk, butter, etc., is still it* the hands of the Goalas 
who follow indigenous and insanitary methods in drawing out 
milk and marketing it. 

Cattle Fairs. 

Six important annual cattle fairs at Sarsi, Gulabbagh, Chand- 
radai, Dharamganj, Foibesganj and Khagra are held. Details of 
the fairs have been given separately. 

Animal Diseases and Veterinary Hospitals. 

The important animal diseases are rinderpest, haemorrhagjc 
septicaemia, blackquarter, anthrax, surra and foot and mouth 
diseases. The incidence of rinderpest in the past used to be 
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serious and in 1946-47 it became serious and destroyed 583 cattle. 
The statistics of mortality of bovine population from 1945-46 to 
1950-51 are given below 


Kinderpefit. 
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Such details are not available in the report of the Livestock 
Census of Bihar in 1956. The incidence of cattle niorlality is, 
however, said to be on decrease due to the estahlishnu’nt of a 
good number of veterinary hospitals and dispensaries. f)ut- 
breaks are tackled more promptly with sera and vaccine. Mas.s 
inoculation is resorted to against such diseases for which specific 
medicine is available. The Rinderpest Eradication Scheme 
launched by the Government of India during the Second Five- 
Year Plan period controlled to some extent the spread of rinder- 
pest. In cattle markets, cattle routes and roadside villages pro- 
phylactic vaccinations are resorted to by the mobile units and this 
is an annual feature in the areas which are ravaged by floods. 

From the old District Gazetteer of Purnea .(1911) it appears 
that there was only one veterinary dispensary in the district. 
Veterinary aid was the responsibility of the District Board. Before 
1950 there were one veterinary hospital and seven dispensaries. 
Now there are nine Class I Veterinary Hospitals in ‘th^ district 
and are located at Baisi, Barhakothi, Bhargama, Natpatganj, 
Kochadhaman, Azamnagar, Manihari, Kadwa and Pranpur. 
Besides them first aid veterinary centres have been opened at the 
places, viz., Baharhat, Banmankhi, Barari, Purnea (East) ,]jokihat, 
Bahaduiganj, Barsoi, Powakhali, Forbesganj and Sikti. During 
the time of flood veterinary Aid Flood Relief Centres arc opened 
to control the spread of cattle epidemics. 


livesfcck Census Report^ 1951 , pp, 
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Livestock Statistics. 

•The First Livestock Census was taken in 1920 and since then 
it is taken quinquennially. The table below will show the total 
livestock population since 1920 Census 
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The total livestock population before Re-organisation of the 
State in 1956 was 27,09,402 and after transferring some of ^e 
portions of the Kishanganj subdivision to West Bengal tlie total 
livestock population came to 23,13,284.f 

Forestry. 

As mentioned elsewhere Purnca was once lull of forests and 
the abode of wild life. Now all the forests have gone and affores- 
tation division with headquarters at Bettiah in Champaran 
district is working to give a few patches of forests. Attempt is 
being made to grow bamboos and kaju in different areas. 

Natural Calamities. 

Famines and floods arc the two ’Main natural calamities. The 
historical background of the natural calamities from die early 
days of the British administration is given in the last District 
Gazetteer of Pumea (1911) and is worth naention. Regarding 
famine and scarcity it liad mentioned as follows 

Liability to Famine. 

“Pumea appears to be less liable to famine than other 
parts of North Bihar, though it does not escape 

^Tb« Aatlstiu ftwn 1920 to 1951 Were taken from Bihar Livestock Census, ^951. 

iRcfiort on the Livestock Census of BthOr, 1956, Appendix XXXIV. 
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periods of scarcity. This comparative immunity is 
due to several causes. In the first place, the crops 
of the district are not entirely dependent on the 
rainfall, for the overflow of its rivers supplies ample 
moisture to the soil. Another safeguarrl against 
famine is the fact that the rice crop is by no means 
the only support of the people, the area under 
cultivatioh being distributed between the three 
crop^ of the year, viz., aghani, bhadoi and rahi, in 
the proportion of 56, .H4 atfd 39 per cent respec- 
tively. Though the proportion of the bhadoi and 
rabi crops is smaller than that of aghani, which is 
comjxtsed mainly of winter rice, the former 
includes the valuable jute crop and the latter a 
large crop of oil-seeds, which also brings the culti- 
vators go^ profits. In the east winter rice predo- 
minates. but jute is also very largely grown. In the 
west wheat, oats and barley arc Extensively raised, 
and in the cold season there is a large area under 
pulses and oil-seeds. The level of the country 
again is diversified by old river bed.s and other 
depressions, which form catchment basins and may 
be relied on for a good crop even in years of 
drought. In years of heavy rain the crops of these 
low lands are damaged, but on the other hand the 
high lands bear a gotxl crop, so that, whetlier there 
be too much rain or too little, some portions of the 
land bear produce. Finally, a considerable portion 
of the population do not depend entirely on agri- 
culture, but find cattle breeding and dairy farming 
a profitable occupation. 

The following is a brief account of the famines from which 
Pumea has suffered 


‘The great famine of 1770 wa.s attended with frightful 
mortality in Pumea. As early as the 28th April, 
1770 the Faujdar, Muhammad Ali Khars, . sported 
that multitudes had already perished and continued 
to perish of hunger. Children were offend for 
sale, but there were no buyers. Mr. Ducanel. the 
English Supervisor, also reported that the miseries 
in the town of Purr.ea were not less slocking 
than in the rural traers. Pestilence had to be 
guarded against by the removal of the dead bodies, 
upwards of 1,000 being buried in three days after 
his arrival in the town. He estimated that one-half 
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of the cultivators and payers of revenue would 
perish with hunger, whilst those able to purchase a 
subsistence would have to pay at least 500 per cei»t 
advance in the price of food. 'On the high and 
sandy soils’, he adde<l, ‘more than halt the ryots are 
dead'. That this was not an exaggerated account 
is apparent from the xeport of the President and 
Council submitted to the Directors of the East 
India Company on Oth May, 1770, in which they 
said: ‘ I'he famine, the mortality, the beggary, 
exceed all description, above one-third ot the inha- 
bitants have perished in the once plentiful province 
of Purneah’. 

“A week later the Minister of State, Muljammad Reza 
Khan, gave a vivid account of the condition of the 
countty. ‘How’, he tvrote, ‘shall 1 describe the 
milcrv of the country from the excessive droughts, 
the dearness and scarcity of grain hitherto, but now 
a total failure ? The ranks and springs are dried 
up, anti water grows daily more difficult to be pro- 
em cd Added to these calamities, frequent and 
dreadful fires have happened throughout the 
country, impoverished whole families, and des- 
troyed thousands of li\cs. 'I’he sinall stores of grain 
whicli \ct remained at Raja Gunge, Dewan 
Gunge, and other places within tlie districts of 
Dinagepore and Poorneah, hate been consumed by 
fire. Before each day funiished accounts of the 
fate of thousands; but notwithstanding, some hopes 
were still left that during the months of April and 
May wc should be blessed with rain, and the pool 
ryots able to till their ground; but to this hour nor 
a drop has fallen’. In spite of this, he icportcd on 
the 2tKl June that he had. by exerting his utmost 
abilities, collected the resenue of 1770, 'as closely 
as so dreadful a season would admit. The remain- 
der cannot be collected without ev'ident ruin 
to the ryots, desolation to the country, ainl a heavy 
loss in the en.suing year'. 

"The state of affairs by the end of the year can be gathered 
from Mr. Ducarrcl’s account (dated 13th December 
1770) of four parganas which he had personally 
visited, ‘There having been little or no harvest, 
the people either perished or went elsewhere for 
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subsistence, and they (i.e. the lands) were really 
sunk in one year almost half their value, on 
which point I should not have been satisfied if 
I had not received eveiy proof that the closest 
examination could give me. They are now really 
lying waste for want of inhabitants, particularly 
Hyvelee Pdorneah, which contained more than 
1,000 villages; and it is the deficiency which takes 
place here that renders the P<X)rncah revenue less 
this year than heretofore'. Further on he said ; 
‘The Gunge, called Alumgungc, the principal 
receipts of which depended on the consvim}>tion of 
grain in the town, has declined greatly by reason of 
the considerable decrease of inhabitants during the 
last famine, a great part of the town having become 
a jungle and literally a refuge for wild beasts. In 
respect to the improvement of thctcountiy, I must, 
in an,swer, premise that, according to the attested 
accounts I have received from the Pergxinalis, there 
have perished near two lacks (i.e., 2,00,000) of 
people in this district’. To this it may be added 
that on the 20th December 1770 a letter Irom Mr. 
Reed of Murshidabad states that ‘in Dacca, Poor- 
neah and Hooghly, collections are regularly kept 
up, and some of them paid in advance.’* It is a 
somewhat striking commentary on this, and also a 
sign of how long the effects of the famine lasted, 
that as late as 1788 it was reported that the lands in 
about one-fourth of the whole Dharampur pargana 
had been depopulated during the famine and that 
most of them continued out of cultivation down to 
that year. On the other hand in 1772 theije was 
such an abundant rice crop that it was unsaleable 
and the revenue was far less than in 1770. j 

Subsequent periods of scarcity. 

"Some periods of scarcity ensued at the close of the 18th 
century. On 2Srd September 1783 Mi| W. 
Douglas, the Acting Chief of Purnea, repofted 
‘The uncommon drought which has s been 
experienced this season in most of the pafganas 
in this district has occasioned almost 
a total failure of the rice crops; * that article has 
consequently become remarkably dear. 'The 

* Annals of Hural Bongal^ ppi. 24, 405, 407, 410, 411 and 417. H2. " ' 
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common sort, which sold last year for 4 maunds the 
rupee, now sells from 1 maund to 1 maund 10 seers 
for the rupee. So gjeat an increase in the price has 
thrown tlie poorer class of the inhabitants (whose 
sole dependence for subsistence is on that grain) 
into the utmost consternation. Many of them 
recollect with horror the melancholy effects of the 
dearth of 1769-70 and are fearful of experiencing 
like calamity this year. 'Fliey have pointed to me 
in the strongest colours their apprehensions, and 
represented the uncommon distress they now 
labour under and the apparcnc^probability of their 
suffering still greater hardships, unless some speedy 
and effectual steps are taken to prevent the expor- 
tation of rice out of this district. Finding upon 
particular inquiry that va.st numbers of merchants 
resorted here from different parts of the country 
tor the express purpose of purchasing rice, I have 
therefore thought it highly necessary, as well for 
the present case and relief of the poor as to avert 
the dreadful effects of a .scarcity, to issue an order 
to the farmer prohibiting any further exportation 
of that article, suffering, however, such merchants 
to convey away whatever quanti<y they may have 
already loaded on their boats’. 

“A further report on the state of affairs on 28th October, 
1783 submitted by Mr. S. Heatly, the Chief of 
Purnea. throws light on the resources of Purnea as 
a great rice producing area. 'The districts of Raje 
Mahal. Boglepore and Mongheer’, he w'rote, ‘draw 
their supplies immediately from Purnea and must 
at this alanning crisis look up to it for tlieir subsis- 
tence: and I do conceive, if the exportation is 
extended no further, that Purnea might hold up 
her head and give support to the adjacent districts, 
but when the army contractors and others of all 
denominations are suffered to carry whatever 
quantity of grain out of the district they deem 
proper, I confess, gentletnen, I am alarmed for the 
situation of the poor inhabitants and expect they 
will be suddenly in danger of experiencing the 
melancholy scene of 1769’. 

"There was again deficient rainfall in 1788: and in 1791 
Jthe rains set in a month earlier than usual and 
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failed prematurely. The result was that there 
were floods in May and a continued drought after 
the 15th August, but the failure was estimated at 
not more than one-fourth of the usual annual 
produce. It is noticeable, moreover, that the oHi- 
cials more frequently dreaded the effects of an 
excessive t)ian of a deficient harvest. Thus, in 
1786, it is stated that the revenue of pargana 
Badaur had fallen from ^Rs. 1,50,000 a year lo 
Rs. 75,818 ‘solely from the too great abundance of 
rice’; and that, in the district generally, much land 
had fallen out of cultivation in conse(}uence of 
the excessive production of previous years, and of 
the immense stores of rice in the country rendering 
grain crops so valueless as not to suffice to pay the 
rents of the lands producing them. 

Famine of 1866. 

“There is no mention of any failure, greater than 
ordinary short crops, till 1865. There was then a 
certain deficiency m the local produce, but nothing 
amounting to a general failure of the crops; and 
the scarcity of the- following year was ascribed to a 
sudden and excessive increase in the price of all 
articles of food. The grain stock of the district had 
been reduced by the excessive drain upon it for 
provision of the troops, which were constantly 
passing to and from in consequence of the war with 
Bhutan during the two previous years. General 
exportation had, moreover, so far diminished 
supplies, that in October, 1865 the coarsest kind of 
rice was selling at 12 seers for the rupee, while the 
current price for the best rice was 9 seers, as agaitvst 
22 seers m 1864, and 26 seers in 1863. As the fresh 
crop came in, an improvement took place], and 
distress was not again generally felt till the follow- 
ing April, when the price of coarse rice agaii i rose- 
to the above rate. About this time however, 
mango fruit, of which there was an extraordifiarily 
large supply, became fit for consumption,.^ and 
large classes of the people were almost entirely 
supported on this food for several weeks. Notwith- 
standing the unusual demand, it was so abundant 
that for a long tirne a hundred continued to be 
sold for a sin^e pice. 
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“It appears that the bhadoi crop was in most parts of the 
district an unusually good one. The winter rice 
in the south was a little below the average, but in 
Kishanganj an eighth of the crop perished by 
drought, and in the extreme east, beyond the 
Mahananda, people were forced to live on kackii 
and other edible roots. Ip Dharampur the aghani 
crop, though sown very late in the year, turned out 
well, but the hhadoi was a failure. Here, however, 
the people had wheat and plenty of pulses to live 
on. No relief seems to have been required; and 
only Rs. 170 were spent on sqpie petty road work 
in the town of Purnea. No deaths occurred, and 
very little severe distress was reported. 

Famine of 1874 

“The rainfall in 1873 was deficient in quantity, and also 
unfavourably distributed. Only half the usual 
quantity fell in June, when, as a rule, abundant 
moisture softens the ground for ploughing, and. 
though the fall in July was up to the average, it 
fell under it by 4 inches or 30 per cent in August. 
In September the rain ceased with a fall of 65 per 
cent less than the average in that month. The effect 
of this deficient and unseasonable rainfall on the 
bhadoi or autumn crop was to reduce it to one-half 
the average. The effect on the winter rice crop 
was even more disastrous, for it yielded only three- 
sixteenths or at the most one-fourth of the average. 
The failure of the latter crop was severest in the 
east of the district, in the lands usually flooded by 
the Mahanadi and Panar rivers. In the Amur 
Kasha and Kadwa thanas and in parts of the Purnea 
and Balarampur thanas— nn area of about 1,200 
square miles— not more than one-sixteenth of an 
average rice crop was harvested. In the Kishanganj 
thana and parts of the Purnea, Katihar and Gond- 
wara thanas also, covering an area of about 1,200 
square miles, only a fourth of the crop was saved. 
In the four northern thanas the yield was three- 
eighths of the average, and along the Kosi the crop 
was good. 

“This diminution in the ordinai 7 food-supply immediately 
influenced the markets, in which, by January 1874, 
the prices of all sorts of grain were double the 
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nomial rates. The general level of prices there- 
after was scarcely affected either by the harvesting 
of the rabi crop, which had a fair outturn, or by 
private importations of foodgrains, which seem 
never to have ceased; and tension continued with 
slight variations, now towards an easier, now 
towards a more rigid tone, until the bhadoi or 
autumn harvests restored confidence. Relief works 
were started in December, 18(73 and continued till 
the end of September, 1874, the highest daily 
average attendance being in May, when it was 
31,029 persons. Altogether, 3,828,420 persons 
were employed on relief works from first to last. 
Gratuitous relief was started at the end of February 
aftd continued till the 24 th September, the highest 
number of persons relieved in this way being 
36,180 in July. 

Scarcity of 1892. 

^In 1892 relief operations had to be undertaken in the 
Kadwa and Amur thanas, the area affected being 
265 sc^uarc miles in the former and 285 square 
miles m the lattcr ffiona. Here distress was due to 
the failure of the winter rice of 1891 and of the rabi 
in 1891-92, and was aggravated by the fact that the 
stock of foodgrains had been much reduced by 
heavy sales in 1891. On account of high floods the 
year before, more aghani was sown than usual, but 
the rainfall was markedly deficient, A succession 
of droughts occurred from June to October, the 
rainfall in the Purnea subdivision being only 32.94 
inches; and from November till the third week in 
March no rain fell. The result was a fail»|re of 
the aghani ric''., the outturn being only 2 innas, 
while the rabi crops yielded not more than | to 6 
annas. From the end of January, 1892 to thd end 
of March there was little work for labourers, land a 
number of fires broke out, which were ascrilled to 
the banihars (labourers) setting the houses of the 
villagers on fire, in order that labour might be 
xequired to rebuild them. Relief works were 
started on the 27th of January 1892 and closed on 
the 28th May. The attendance was largest in 
March and the first half of April, when about 3,200 
persons found employment on the works. The 
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distribution of gratuitous relief was commenced on 
the SOth January and was continued till the 17th 
June, the highest number of persons so relieved 
being 1,360 in the week ending the 9th April. 
Advances to the extent of Rs. 22,551 were also 
given to cultivators under the Agriculturists’ 
Loans Act, and Rs. 140 were granted under the 
Land Improvement Act. This form of relief was 
not coijfined to the Kadwa and Amur thanas but 
w^as extended to parts of the Purnea and Korha 
thanas and to the Khas Mahal of Belwa Harin- 
khuri in the Katihar thana. 

Sratcity of 1897. 

*'I:i 1897, when,other parts of India suffered from the 
most terrible famine of the century, Purnea was 
scjircely affected, though rainfall was short and 
crops were deficient, the outturn of aghani being 
8\ annas, of bhadoi 9 annas, and of iabi food<rop 
12| annas— taking 16 annas as an average outturn. 
No relief works had to be started, but some gratui- 
tous relief was given. It was found that the subs- 
et iptions locally collected, supplemented by a grant 
of Rs 2.000 from the Indian F-nnine Charitable 
Relief Fund, gave all the relief lequired. To show- 
how little the district was affected, it may be 
mentioned that when the Collector, having 
received reports that in certain places coolies w'ere 
starving for want of work, offered them work, the 
men stood out tor 3^ annas a day, as they could get 
congenial work in the fields at fair wages besides 
an allowance of food. 

Scarcity of 1906. 

“There was some scarcity . ' 1906 due to high and long 
continued floods. Relief works were opened 
tentatively in the areas most affected, but not a 
single man could be found willing to accept work 
at ramine rates. The demand for labour was great 
in other parts of the district and the average earn- 
ings were far higher than famine rates, even for un- 
skilled labourers. About Rs. 22,000 were distri- 
buted in the form of agricultural loans, and gratui- 
tous relief was also given from tlie Araria Cholera 
Fund (raised in the previous year) , from the Ram 
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Lai Muklierji Fund, an allotment being made by 
Government from it, and from a fund raised hi 
Pumea for the purpose”.* 

Im ter Scarcit . * * 

Facts about the later famines and scarcities are available in 
the annual Land Revenifle Administration Reports. After the 
scarcity of 1906 general scarcity condition prevailed 
in 1908-09 due to failure of Ultra and Hathia rainfalls. Jute 
could not be steeped for want of water and winter rice also 
suffered. It appears that in 1930-51 bhadoi crops had suffered 
due to insufficient rainfall in the montlis of July and August and 
the aghani crops were damaged due to incessant rain in 
September. Owing to drought at the beginning and flood later, 
scarcity conditions prevailed in the district. The landless 
labourers were hard hit. Again after a brief interval of two 
years there had been failure of crops due to uneven rainfall and 
unfavourable weather in 1932-33. In 1940-41 the jute crops had 
suffered badly owing to insufficient and untimely rainfall. In 
1951-52 there was widespread failure of crops due to failure of 
the Hathia rains. 


Scarcity of 1957. 

The scarcity of 1957 was much more intense than the other 
scarcities after 1906. There was heavy rainfall at the beginning 
of February, 1957 which practically damaged the rahi crops. 
Owing to failure of rahi crops scarcity conditions began to mani- 
fest in the southern and western parts of the district which grow 
rahi crops. The failure of maize in the same pockets aggravated 
the condition. Failure of the Hathia rains that followed caused 
widespread damage to jute and aghani paddy. TTie landless 
labourers, bataidars and the small cultivators were very har4 hit. 
Widespread relief works had to be undertaken. For relief Ivork 
the district was divided into 88 zones corresponding 38 ai 
and a Gazetted Officer was placed in charge of each zone.tc 
the situation effectively and promptly. A large number of] 
price shops were opened throughout the district. Hard ma 
and light manual schemes were undertaken to provide relic 
able-bodied men. Gratuitous relief was given to indigent p« ^ 

A large number of khadi spinning centres were opened to ''^ve 
remunerative occupation to the people. Government advanced 
loans to agriculturists under the Agriculturists Loan* Act, Land 



^Oitarwt (Jingttefr iff Pumea (1911), pp. 97—103. 

*lt«lev«rt portkHH of flw text 00 Economic Tiwncfii may also be seen (P.C.II.C.). 
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Improvement Loans Act and the Natural Calamities Loans Act. 
Details of loans have been given separately. 

In 1959 -therg was again a failure of Hnthia rains bringing 
in drought condition. Fair price shops had to be opened for the 
distribution of foodgrains. The Government also introduced 
the Bihar Miller Rice Procurement (Levy) Order according to 
which mill owners and dealers were required to deliver 2.5 to 50 
{x;r cent of their production to (Joverninent. 

All this will suggest that rains still continue to arbiter the 
.agricultural economy of this district. 

Flood. 

Regarding floods the last District Gazetteer of Purnea 
((1911) lucnl ions as follows 

“Purnea is very liable to floods cau.scd by the overflow of 
the #^anges and its tributaries. Not all the floods, 
however, are injurious, tor in years of flood it is 
common tor the high lands to yield well, and a good 
rahi crop often makes up for the loss of rice 
destroyed by inundation. The Mahananda, more- 
over. deposits a rich alluvial silt, on which fertile 
cro{)s are raised after the subsidence of the water. 
The case is different with the Kosi. which spreads 
a layer ol infertile sand over the land. I'he most 
serious inundation of recent years was that of 1906, 
when both the Kosi and Ganges were in high flood 
at the same time, and the Maliananda also rose 
high”. 

Floods of the Kost. 

"The river Kosi is especially notorious for the extent of its 
floods. This river has a catchment area of about 23 992 square 
miles and, in this respect, it is the third largest of the Himalayan 
rivers, ranking second only to the Inuus and Brahmaputra. It 
debouches trom the hills at a point only 100 miles north of its 
junction with the Ganges, and during this portion of its course 
*he enormous volume of water poured in from Nepal has to be 
carried off by its bed or rather beds, for it has many channels. 
The latter are not sufficiently wide for the purpose, and the fall 
is comparatively slight. The result is that in time of flood the 
river spills far and wide submerging a large area in the Raniganj 
and Damdaha thmuts for two or three months eacli year. In the 
extreme south it has to provide an outlet not only for the water 
i^rought down from Nepal and Purnea, but also for the drainage 
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of North Bhagalpur and North Monghyr. The waters of the 
'riljuga and Baghniati from North Bhagalpur join the Gogri, 
sl^rhich flows south-east from North Monghyr; and all three riVers 
join the Kosi a short distance above the Kosi bridge on the Bengal 
and North-Western Railway, between Kursela and Katarea 
stations. The outlet is too narrow for the combined rivers, and 
in the rains the surrounding country is inundated. Within 
recent times the denudation of the forest area to the north is said 
to have increased the intensity of the floods in Purnea. Thirty 
years ago the country between Patthardewa on the frontier and 
the jungle belt was well w'ooded. It is now a bare cultivated 
plain, which offers no resistance to the passage of floods" 

It is gathered that in the past flood was an usual feature in 
Raniganj and Dhamdaha tbanas and other parts of the district 
falling under the Kosi belt. Since the receding of the Kosi about 
seven decades before, the ravages of Kosi in Purnea district had 
subsided. 

From Land Revenue Administration Reports it appeals tiiat 
jute crop in the Kishanganj subdivision was damaged 'badly in 
1909-10 and 1917-18 due to the overflow of the Mahananda and 
its tributaries. In 1929-30 flood was caused due to excessive rains 
in August and in the next year 1930-31 due to incessant heavy 
downpour in September aghdni crops affected too much. The 
overflow in the river Kosi caased wnlcsprcad damage in 1931-32. 
After the great Bihar Earthquake of 1934 it appears that flood 
become almost an annual feature in the district. In 1934-35, 
1937-38 and in 1938-39 the standing crop had suffered badly due 
to floods in the river Kosi; jute and sugarcane damaged badly. 
The flood in Ganga in 1948-49 had submerged a vast areas of 
lands. Manihari and Barari ihanas had suffered heavily. 

There was a serious flood in 1953 due to an overflow ol 
practically all the principal rivers in North Bihar. Erwnnous 
damage was done to the existing roads and embankments, aanding 
crops and dwelling houses. Luckily Purnea district escaped 
lightly in comparison to the flood havoc in some other districts 
of North Bihar. 

The river Ganga had spilled at several places and thef private 
embankment between Karliagola and B^wanipur w|t8 over- 
topped. The river had inundated between the private, bundh 
and Karhagola-Azampur embankment. The Ganga-Da:fjeeling 
Road was spilled over and standing crops were damaged. Tbc 

*Dh(trict Gmtttfer of fumea (1911), pp. I0H04. 
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dtara area between Kursela and Karhagola ghat had become one- 
vast sheet of water and heavy damage w.is caused to hhadoi crops. 

The villages to the south of KaThagola-Saharia-A7ainpur- 
Sanhar embankment, the villages to the west of G. D. Road, 
nortli of the river and south ol N. E. Railway were badly 
affected. 

'[’he Kosi did not affect much as in years before. I'his was 
due to the fact that the river has now changed its couisc and now 
runs mainly through Saharsa and Darbhanga districts d'he Kosi 
falls into Ganga river between Kursela and Karhagola. A 
simultaneous rise in Kosi river along with Ganga would have 
caused a havoc. 

The livers Mahananda, Donk, Ramjan, Kari Kosi, Saura 
and Parman had moderate flood and remained witiiin thcii 
banks. No important place or communication was affected by 
any of them. 

Flood of 1956. 

Due to incessant rains in June, 1956, there were heavy floods 
in almost all the rivers of Purnea. It lasted from 1 7th June to 
26th June. There was another lisc in the Kankai, Mechi, 
Mahananda and Donk in July, 1956. During the third week of 
August due to heavy downpour the Bhasonc Bandh in the 
Katihar subdivision gave way and vast areas v>f the Katihar sub 
division were inundated. 'Tlie standing crops \ere damaged In 
August, 1956 there was a iccurrence of flcKxl in the Kishanganj 
subdivision due to heavy lains in the Himalayan legion. The 
flood water leceded after two davs. Again on the Tlth and 15th 
September, 1956 Katihar subdivision had heavy rains which 
caused damage to standing crops and dwelling houses. Purnea 
town was waieilogged in parts. 

The floods of 1956 caused widespread damage in the Sadar 
subdivision. Kishanganj subdivision and in Katihai subdivision. 
In Sadar subdivision the tliiuias Aniaur. Uaisi, .Mutfasil, Dhain- 
daha, Dlprhara and Rupauli, in Katihar subdivision. 
Katihar, Manihari, A/amnagar, Kadwa, Karandighi. Rarsoi. 
Barari and Kovha and in the Kishanganj subdivision Bahadur- 
ganj, 1 erhagach. Dighalbank and 'Thakurganj tharws suffered 
heavily. Flcxid water had entered in 4.'H villages in these three 
subdivisions. Relief measures were taken in the flood-stricken 
areas. Preventive measures were taken to control the spread of 
epidemics. Both Agriculturists and Land Improvement Loans 
were distributed. Gratuitous relief were given to poor and 
indigent. 

15 
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The constant floods fonn a problem for the State Govern- 
ment. Detailed investigations are being made and both short- 
tenn and long-term remedial measures have to be adopted. The 
floods of the river Ganga are sought to be tackled by strengthen- 
ing the private handhs along the bank and made a continuous 
embankment along the Ganga from one end of the district to the 
other embankments from Narayanpur to Kurscla and then up 
to Karhagola The problem of Kosi flood is being tackled by the 
Kosi Project mentioned elsewhere. The dead river Ramjan in 
Kishanganj town stagnates after the flood season is over A 
drainage scheme to insure a regular flow of Ramjan lias been 
prepared. A Saura River Scheme suggests the closing up of the 
breaches in a number of embankments to prevent flood in 
Purnea town. 



CHAPTER V. 

INDUSTRIES 
Old Time Industries, 

The indigo industry was in a flourishing condition in this 
district in the 18th and 1 9th centmies. 1'hc first record of indigo 
cultivation in Purnea will probably date back to the 17th century. 
The late Mr. A. W. ’Johnson, one of the last remnants ot the 
indigo planters in Purnea district wrote to the Eilitor in 1952: “my 
own great-grand-father who was an indigo planter, came into the 
district in the 17th century; he died in Purnea, and is buried in 
the old Purnea cemetery. The date of death mentioned in his 
monument is 1825. The Palmers, Charles George who came 
into the disirtct in 180.5 were also old indigo plamL*rs. Mr. Charles 
Palmer was the proprietor ol this estate, which is knowm 
as tlic Hayc.s Estate”. The other well-known European indigo 
planters of Purnea district of the 19th and 20th centuries wrere 
the Downings, the Shillingfords, tiie Me Coys, the Ha^es, the 
Smiths, the Williams, etc. 

The late Mr, A. W. John.son further mentioned; “During 
the first part of the 19th century indigo w'as most popular crop 
with the cultivaltjrs as the manure derived from the foreign 
leaves supplied free manure for the other crops 

Indigo was cultivated under three s>stcms: (ci) Direct culti- 
vation of the planters, on the lands held by the factory, and which 
w'ere known as ‘Zerat’. (h) The other system was knowm as 
‘assaviwar’; under this system the tenants contracted ti> sow 
indigo, which was subsequently sold to the factory, under con- 
tract at a fixed price, (c) The third system was known as 
“Khuski”. whereby the cultivator sow’ed indigo in his rent-paying 
holdings and sold the plant to the factory: he was not under 
contract for this area, but cullivatea ;hc indigo at his free choice. 
In some indigo concerns the tenants held their rent-paying lands 
at a special reduced rate of rental being an indigo tenant, in 
accordance with the provision of section 29, proviso III of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act, 

The cultivation and preparation of lands for indigo, was 
usually in this district from October to February; manufacturing 
was from June to September; this period was not fixed, as it 
largely depended on the monsoon. 
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The common variety of indigo seed used for the cultivation 
of indigo, in this district was the “siimatrana” type which was 
obtained from the United Provinces, the best variety coming 
from the districts neat Cawnpoic In about I90f .i nou \aiui\ 
of indigo seed was introduced into the district, which was 
introduced from Java; this type came originally from Natal; and 
was really an improved t>pe of 'the wild indigo of that countiv. 
The superiority of the Natal over the Suinatrana type w'as veiy 
marked, when first introduced. 20 seers of finished indigo to the 
acre has been obtained and in selected fields, so much as a rnaund 
an acre has been known. 'Fhe old Sumatrana variety only 
yielded an average of 8 seers per acre. 

'Fhe method employed for extracting the finished indigo 
from the green plant is very simple and very ancient In the old 
days the manufacture was perfonned by hand; but in moie 
modem times tuachinery was used. 'Fhe first indigo fattory to 
use machinery, in this district as far as I know was ‘Bclour’ 
factory which was ownetl by Mr Frank Cruzc, <»nd whuh was 
situated in Manihari thana to the west of the piesetu i.ulway line 
running from Katihar to Manihari This iacior> has been 
entirely cut away by the Ganges, and there is no trace of it now. 

I had visited this factory in about 1912, and was very interested 
to see, and compare the old type of machinery used in this fat toi) 
with that used in more modern and up-to-date lactones 

In about the year 1897 a great crisis in the indigo industi) 
occurred. It was in about this year, that the synthetic pioduct 
which is extracted from coal tar, was first put on the market by 
the Germans. The effect on the natural produce was almost 
instantaneous. 'Fhe synthetic pioduct was able to inukisell the 
natural product, to such an extent that by 1904 the area of intligo 
grown was considerably reduced and several factories closed 
down. In the year 1914, when World War I started, and the 
consequent shutting off from Germany of the synthetic indigo 
supplies, there was a revival of the indigo industry due to the 
high prices the natural product fetched during these world! war 
years, but this revival did not last long in this district, by th* year 
1920 most of the factories had clo.sed down. Mr. Shillingf^rd at 
‘Bhow'gaon’ and Mr. Crow at ‘Sursec’ were the last two ihdigo 
planters to manufacture indigo; even these two places |losed 
between the years 1920 an<l 1925.” * 

We may add to the contribution of the late Mr. A. W. 
Johnson. The cultivation of indigo was mainly carried through a 
system of advances, at rates varying from 8 annas to Rs. 2 per 
bigha of 2,400 square cubits or haths, according to the class of 
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soil. In return for such advances the cultivators agreed to hand 
over the land ploughed and weeded to the platitcr who merely 
sowed the seed. 

Nilganj was the first place where this industry was started in 
the year 1775. The vats were then made of wood and the boilers 
of copper. This attracted the attention of the cultivators and 
gradually this industry extended up to Gondwara at the end of 
the 18th century. Generally the owners of these indigo lactories 
were Europeans except a few Hindus whose factories were 
confined to the eastern skirts of the district. The main reason 
for the rapid development of indigo plantation was that the soil 
was less productive and w^as not suitable for the growth of any 
other cropf or vegetables. In the 19th century this industry 
dcvelopied to such an extent that there were 92 indigo fariorics 
running at the end of that century. 

I he lands wore usually taken on lease Iroin the Maharajah 
ol Daibhqnga by a fiiin known as M/> J I hoinas S: Co In the 
year 1899 when the term of the lease was drawing to a close, a 
movement was started against growing indigo apparently in 
order to prevent the firm securing a renewal of the lease. This 
movement oiiginated in an area where no indigo was ever grown 
but spread to the indigo-growing areas. In tho.se circumstances 
the finn gave up the lease and the Darbhanga Raj resumed 
direct possc,ssion. The Darbhanga Raj demanded an enhance- 
ment of rents as w'cll as the continuance of the cultivation of 
indigo and the ryots refused in a body to comply with its 
deman<ls. The tension which ensued, residted iti many acts ol 
violence on the part of the ryots but later on the tension declined 
with the help of the police. But gradually the cultivation of 
indigo went on declining and in the year 1908 there were only 
21 factories against 92 a few years back. 

There were some other advantag*’s in growing indigo in the 
district of JPumca. They were as follows:— (a) During the 
months that indigo lands w'ere being prepared and sown, no 
other crop could have been grown, (b) 3/4 lbs. of the indigo was 
sown on lands from which a crop had already been reaped, (r) in 
half of the lands, rice could be grown after the indigo had been 
cut and mustard inva^'iably preceding the indigo, thus the ryots 
got three crops in a year, (d) on all the diaia lands only one crop 
could be grown and that was indigo, for they svent under water 
iti July and remained under w^atcr till Januaiy' and were not fit 
lor ploughing till March, (e) . the factory used to assist the culti- 
vators by giving the bullocks, ploughs, money to pay off their 
mahajanst (f) besides the village cultivation, every factory gave 
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permanent employment to a large number of men as peons, 
blacksmiths, carpenters, thatchers, gardeners, ploughmen and 
ordinary coolies and lastly indigo was a cash crop and brought in 
ready money. 

The planters and tltje cultivators were bound by a series of 
agreements covering as long as ten years sometimes. According 
to the agreement the ryots were bound to grow indigo on a 
certain quantity of land exclusively for the particular factory 
making the advances, not to sell the indigo plant produced on 
this land to any other factory, to get the land ready in proper 
time for sowing, to sow it when ready, to weed it at the proper 
time with the aid of the factory servants, to cut the plant when 
retjuired to do so, to deliver a certain quantity ol bundles per 
rupee. 

The planter was bound to take any seed the plant may 
produce at a fixed rate, to make good any loss the cultisator may 
suffer from wilful negligence by the factory servants and in most 
cases to pay for the carriage of the plant either by cart Or bo.rt to 
the factory. These agreements were generally completed m tlte 
month of November and December every year, the sowing season 
began from January and lasted sometimes up to the middle C)f 
April according to the situation of the land. Weeding used to 
commence in April and consisted in removing only the larger 
weeds or young plants of the Jhau trees. When the earlier sow- 
ings were 3 to 4 ft. high, the plant svas cut, leaving about half a 
foot still standing, in the hope of obtaining 2nd and 3rd cuttings 
from it. 

The manufacture of indigo, which was called Mahai used to 
begin in June, the first process being the steeping of the plant in 
water in order to extract by fermentation the colouring material 
of the plant. 

Another industry that has now completely died out frpm the 
district is the manufacture of hidri ware. Wlien Hunter > wrote 
his Statistical Account of Purnea district in IS”/?, bidfi wire was 
fiourishing. Hunter observed: "of the arts ol Purniah District, 
the preparation and inlaying of bidri ware is by far tile most 
interesting, both on account of the excellence of the priicles 
produced, th^ dexterity of the artisans, and the division ofsUbour 
used in the different operations of manufacture, a circumstance 
very rare in India. JSidri is a compound metal, and is prepared 
by members of the Kansari caste, who live in l^llori, a village 
situated about four miles from the Civil Station of Purniah. 
There are at present only four families in Bellori who follow 
this art, and four others of the same caste who make serphoshes 
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or. covers for the native tobacco pipe or hookah. In the manu- 
facture of the ware, the workmen are UvSually divided into three 
classes. The first melt and cast the metal, and turn it in a lathe 
to complete the shape, which is usually that ol the ordinary 
iuraha or water-vessel, or of a hookah stand. The second trace 
the figures and other desigfns on the wofk, which is then passed 
on to the third class, who, after doing the carving work, return 
it to the second, who inlay it with silver, give it a final polish, and 
stain the metal black. At Bellori, only the first of these opera- 
tions, namely, that of melting, ca.sting and turning the metal, is 
perlormcd. The two other oj>erations are effected in the old 
town of Purniah. The main component of hidri is the metal 
tailed l)y the natives of the Distiitt la\(a, which is identical 
with the da'yta of Bengal, or zinc, the other ingredient employed 
being coppu. Lead is not used now, as it seems to have been in 
the time of Buchrnan Hamilton. The whole process may be 
thus described : The workmen put a quantity of zinc into one 
earthen ct;uciblc, the copper being placed in a second but smaller 
one. the proportion observed being 17<) parts of the former to 9 
of the latter. Both crucibles are coated outside and inside with 
tow thing. A fire of cakes of dry cow-dung is made in a'small pit, 
into whith the crucibles are put and covered with fresh fuel. 
When the metals are lused the contents of the smaller crucibles 
are poureti into the larger. In this c>peration, a.s lately observed, 
no measures were taken to prevent calcination. Buchanan 
Hamilton remarked that snch a result was olniatcd by throwing 
into the crucible a mixture of resin and bces-wax. The fire is 
again piled round the larger crucible, and in a few minutes the 
two metals unite and are passed into a mould formed of baked 
clay. When the hidri has cooled, it is turned by the same work- 
man, with the aid of a hired coolie who works the lathe. The 
vessel tlren goes to the second set of workmen, who inlay flowers 
or other ornament, usually of silver. These artisans first rub the 
hidri with diluted sulphate of copper, w’hich gives its surface a 
black coloifr— a process which is inte>«ded to assist the designer 
in tracing the figures, which are thus more distinctly seen by the 
carver. The designing is effected by a sharp-pointed instrument 
of steel. When the design is traced, the vessel is passed on to a 
third workman, who carves or cuts out the design with small 
chisels of various shapes, and returns the work to the designer, 
who now with hammer and punch fills the cavities with small 
plates of silver which bec'oinc firmly fixed into the metal. A 
final polish h given to the rvholc by rubbing it first with cakes 
made of shellac and powdered corundum, and then with a piece 
of charcoal. When the polish has been completed, a permanent 
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black colour is given to the bidri by the application of a paste 
formed of four parts of sal ammoniac, one of unrefined nitre, and 
five of rough saltpetre, freshly collected, the whole being 
moistened with rape-seed oil, tq which a little powdered charcoal 
has been added. This paste is thickly applied to the ware, whicli 
is allowed to remain covered with it for four days. It is then 
wa.shed, and is found to be of a fine black hue, which is not 
affected by water, and is not liable to lusl.’lt does not dint uiuh'r 
the bloWvS of a hammer, but breaks into pieces when too violently 
struck, although it is very l.ir from biittle. It is not ne.iilv so 
fusible as tin or ?inc, but melts more readily than copper. Jasla 
or zinc sells in Purniah at the rates of seers per rupee or 2 lbs. 
12 oz. for a shilling. The proportion of copper to he inix.cd with 
this is about chntahs, wltu lt cost 4 annas or Gd. I lie inelteis 
and turners sell the ware produced from this amount ol metal, 
usually two articles, at 2 rupees or 4 shillings, «o that the jtiolit 
they make is about 9 annas, or In 1 \d. I’he itd.iver^ .tnd 
polishers receive high pay. Bidri ware is of two kinds; the best 
is called garkhi, in which the workmanship is very good: the- 
second kind is called kavna bidri, the designs on which arc ol a 
much plainer description, and the finish inferior. A gar/Ju hidii 
vessel of the ordinary si/c sell at from 14s. to fl. .\lthon‘ 4 h tin- 
preparation of the metal is confined to the kansari caste, the 
inlaying and polishing is carried on by members of many other 
castes, such as Sonars, Dhanuks, Sunris and Musalm.tns ” 

After Hunter's time Katihar had also become a centre of the 
industries. One Mohan Sonar and his brother Mukund l.al 
Sonar of Katihar are still remembered as expert bidti designers. 
Some of the old families have still got beautiful bidri pieces of 
flowers with eight petals interspersed with spiral small Icutvcs 
inlaid in gold or silver. 

The decline of aristocracy was one of the reasons f<|r the 
decay of this industry. But the main reason was that honelof the 
artisans was willing to instruct his children in the art. \n 
investigation was made and the conclusion was that although 
there was a good market for the bidri ware, the margin of profit 
was small. The number of engravers and inlayers was larj^; but 
the technique of the preparation of the amalgam was knoivn to 
only three penon.s, namely, Satua Kaseri and Mauju Kaseri of 
Belauri anti Udhu Sao of Katihar and they did not instruct their 
children or others in the technique. With the death ol these three 
persons, bidri industry died out towards the beginning of the 
20th century. 
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Even when Hunter compiled his Statistical Account of 
Purnea, some other industries carried out on a smaller scale have 
died out. Such industries were tent-making, preparation of the 
tooth-powder, working in glass, preparation ot nndoor and red 
lead. Hunter found a fairly flourishing industry of lac bangles 
but this has almost died out now. Owing to the large pa.sturage, 
there was a flourishing industry of blantct weaving which Hunter 
had observed. Blanl^et weaving has also had a decline although 
as a cottage indu.stry it is carried out here and there. In Hunter’s 
time there was no jute factories but gunny used to be largely 
manufactured in the Kishanganj subdivision by the women of 
the Koch, Bhim and Polia castes who took the wo\cn pieces to 
the market which had a ready sale 'I'he cottage industry ot 
making paper— Hunter has mentioned about 30 families of 
couiuiy paper manufacturers (Kn^haziyas) at Kishanganj town 
has also died oyf. "I'he paper was manufactured from jute fibre 
which was pounded into pulp and then mixed half its w’cight in 
lime. About 1 md. 4 srs. of jute was sufficient for the manu- 
l.uturc of lour (pares ol foolstaps si/e. A quire was sold for 
lour pice. Fhe partitulai juU’ usid lot [j.ij»ei manuiatinre w.is 
the type knowm as the Muniasi and Koshta 

It may also be mentioned that certain small cottage indus- 
tries such as hand-pounding of rice, making o^ shoes, making of 
brass wares and weaving of cloth had a decline although there are 
scattered pockets where the making of bra.ss ares and weaving 
ol doth arc still carried out. A particular kind of cloth worn by 
the women in the ruial areas is still manufactured here anti 
there. 

I'he old time industries i\eie all liand dii\en. Later 
on, steam engine and diesel engines came into vogue mainly 
because of the enterprise ol the indigo planters. After the clos- 
ing of the last great war, a large number of power equipments 
belonging to the military were available in the market and several 
towns iVi Bihar had their own eU ^ric supply system. This is 
being now gradually replaced by the State Electricity Depart- 
ment. Now practically all the towns in Purnea District, 
namely. Katihar. Kishanganj, Purnea, Forbesganj and Jogbani, 
etc., have got supply of electric pow'cr through thermal pow'cr 
stations, but the present supply is not adequate. Several indus- 
trial units are still running their factory with their oil engine 
and quite a few of them %vho have got connections do nor get 
adequate power according to their requirements. Some of the 
larger industrial units still generate power required for them- 
selves. Without ready availability of electric power, it is 
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difficult to develop small and larger industrial units. With 
the completion ot the Kosi Project, ample supply of power is 
expected to be available. Under the Kosi Project a Hydro 
power scheme for generating 13,000 K.W. is under considera- 
tion. According to the agreement on the Project 50 per cent 
of the power to be developeti has been earmarked lor use in 
Nepal. The requiremeAt of electric power in the Third Five- 
Year Plan will be enormous it the district has to develop properly. 

At present there is some industrialisation at Katihar area 
also. But when power will be available, there is bound to be 
a sprinkling of power-driven small industries throughout the 
district. 


Electricity, 

There was no State F.lettik Supply anv wheri; in this distiui 
for the ordinary consumer and towards the latter part of t!ic First 
Five-Year Plan, Government took up a scheme for elcctrifciiatiou 
Due to shortage of materials and difficulties of iiansport, however, 
actual construction could be started only in 1956. A diesel 
power station of 660 K. W. capacity has been constructed at 
Katihar and electric supply to Katihar town has been staited 
since March. 1957. This power 'station also supplies clot tricity 
to Puniea for w’hich 11,000 volts transniis.sion and distribution 
lines and sub-stations have been constructed and supply has been 
made available for Purnea since 1957. 

Electrification of Kishanganj town has been completed and 
a power house of 300 K. W. capacity at Kishanganj along with 
the necessary distribution lines and sub-stations have been cons- 
tructed and Kishanganj is getting the benefits of electricity trom 
the beginning of 1958.’ 

Electrification of Forbesganj was taken up in the Seco|Kl 
Five-Year Plan and has been completed. Forbesganj is*gctti|ig 
electric supply from the end of 1958 and it has also b^n 
extended to Araria. 

Besides the above towns, a number of villages lying close ao 
the electric lines have also been electrified. Extension of supply 
from Manihari to Banraankhi and to Karhagola and Kursela lias 
also been done. These were taken up after the electrification 
of main towns. The generating capacity of Katihar Power 
House has besn increa.s^ for extending the supply to Banman- 
kht, Karhagola and Maniliari. 
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The construction of the large thermal power station (of 
about 50,000 K. W.) at Barauni has already been taken up and 
in course of time this power station will give the supply to 
Purnca district and the present Pilot diesel generating station at 
Katihar, Kishanganj and Forbesganj will be closed down. Power 
in plenty will then be available all over the district at cheap 
rates. 

Availability of electric power will naturally give a fillip 
to industrial development ot the district and with this there will 
also be development in other associated fields. 

With the State undertaking of electric supply there has been 
a general craze at least in the urban areas tor consumption of 
electricity which is a distinct mark for the upgrading of standard 
of life. Industrial activities have also received fillip and the 
small power engines separately owneil by various concerns arc 
being weeded out. Small industries are also expected to be 
mucli benefited by the availability of cheap electricity. 

Power. 

In Purnca electricity is supplied by three power houses, 
namely, Ratihar. Kishanganj and Forbesganj which -wctc estab- 
lished in 1957, 1959 and 19G0 rc.spectively. 

The Electrical Executive Engineer who ha- headejuarters at 
Katihar is the administrative head ol the Elcctiicity Department 
at the district level. He is under tlie Stale Electricity Board 
with heachjuarters in Patna. 

These power houses supply energy for domestic, industrial 
and public lightitig purposes. The Katihar railway station is 
supplied electricity by the Katihar power house. Kishanganj 
power house began to supply energy from 1960 for irrigational 
purpo.se also. 

The break up figures of consumption of eledricity under 
different heads are given below:— 
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Mining and Heavy Industries. 

There are no mining and heavy industries in existence in 
Pumea district. 


Large-scale Indusiries. 

Tlicre are two jute.inills, vi/., Ratihar Jute Mill and R H H. 
M. Jute Mill situated at Katihar. Both ol them manufactuie jute 
twine, gunny bags and hessian. Unfortunately, there have been 
far too many vicissitudes in the working of the two jute mills in 
the recent years mainly because of labour troubles. At present, 
Katihai Jute Mill has been working in three shifts and einploys 
3,500 workers on the whole. R. B. H. M. Jute Mill works only 
in one shift and employs nearly about 400 persons. The 
capital investtnent of the former is estimated at about 
Rs. 25 lakhs while the latter about Rs. 30 lakhs. Gunny bags and 
jute products manufactured by other mills are genet ally sent to 
Uttar Pradesh while hessian are marketed maJhly at Katihar and 
sent to various destinations from Katihar. A portion of the 
hessian produced is locally used for packing purposes.' As jute is 
the main industry in Purnea district, a separate section has been 
devoted to this industry and there will be a further reference to 
the working and output of the two jute mills in that comicction. 

Sugar Mill. 

There is no sugar mill in the district. There was one 
sugar mill at Semapur near Katihar which was managed by 
Messrs. Octavius Steel Company. It is reported that the 
sugar mill was closed down due to differences between the cane- 
growers, the ownership and the management. As a result, the 
acreage under sugarcane has gone down and sugarcane produced 
is locally used for making gur. It is under contemplation to 
start a co-operative sugar mill at Ranmankhi and Goveniment 
sanction has been accorded. It could not be ascertained as to 
why in spite of the sanction being given several years before, the 
mill has not yet been started. 

It may be mentioned that there was one match faciory at 
Katihar which was once closed down. It is understood thatllabour 
trouble was also at the bottom of the closure of this factory. 
The factory can provide employment to about 800 workm. 

There are 247 registered factories in the district of Purnea. 
33 of them have been registered under section 2 (m) Rnd the 
rest under section 85 of the Factories Act, 1948. Factories 
registered under section 2 (tn) employ 20 or more than 20 
persons per day. Among the factories under section 2 (m) , 
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Katihar Jute Mills, and R. B. H. M. Jute Mills, Katihar are the 
biggest factories employing persons ranging from 1,400 to 3,300 
per day.. There are 1,100 workmen employed per day in the 
Katihar Jute Mills and 3,300 persons are working per day in the 
R. II. H. M. Jute Mills, Katihar. There are a nmnher ol factories 
under section 2 (m) employing above 100 and below 200 work- 
men per day in the district. The rest ol the factories registered 
under section 2 (m) employ persons from 25 to 100 per day. 

T he largest numT>er of factories numbering 211 arc small 
factories employing between 10 to 19 persons per day. Such 
factories are oil mills, saw mills, jute bailing ptess, atta mills, 
timber mills, engineering factoric.s and other types ol mills of 
miscellaneous types. Out of such types of factories the largest 
number of them are rice, oil and flour mills scattered throughout 
the district 

Jute is the prominent crop ol this district. In the wltole 
ol this .State it is only in this district that two jute mills are 
located at Katihar. Jute bailing press, its subsidiary industry 
is mnnerbus in the district. 

The importance of rice mills comes next to the jute mills 
and jute bailing presses. There arc nearly more than 22 rice 
mills and oil mills in the district. Though it is not a surplus 
paddy district yet these rice mills exist on the supply of pa<ldy 
Irom Nepal. It is only on account of this fa«.r that rice mills 
dependant upon the supply of paddy from Nepal are in a state of 
crisis. The Government ol Nepal have occasionally been 
restricting the movement of paddy outside. They obtain 
merely 25 per cent of the raw materials from this district where 
is good paddy harvesting. 

Small-scale Industrial Units. 

As mentioned elsewhere Purnea in the past had quite a 
number ol cottage industries. Some of the<«e cottag** industries 
like hand .pounding of rice has now j,iven way to small-scale 
industrial units such as rice mills. As Pumea is a very good 
rice producing area and also gets paddy and grains from Nepal, 
there are quite a number of rice and other food processing mills 
in Purnea district. 

Rice Mill.— One rice mill was started at Katihar by some 
foreigner on the site on which the Katihar Jute Mill was subse* 
nuently located. The same was subsequently purchased by 
Chamaria Brothers (predecessors of the present owners of Jute 
Mill) . They started establishing a jute mill side by side. As 
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the rice mill was not found as profitable as tlie jute mill the 
former was closed down. Later on several big rice mills were 
established at Katihar, Purnca, Sonaili, Garh Banaili, Jalalgaih, 
Forbesganj, Jogbani, Galgalia, Thakurganj, Kishanganj, etc., 
besides a numl^r of hollers located in itaportant points of rural 
areas throughout the district. Several small hollers have been 
established in the Katihar town as well with the result that the 
big units became less profitable and were closed down. The 
big and small units of other places arc still surviving. 

Oil Aft7is.— Shanker Kali Oil Mill was established at Katihar 
near about 1914. The ownership of the same has changed 
several times since then. Since 1938 it is named as Jamuna 
Flour and Oil Mills and flour mill was added to it. As adequate 
quantity of oil-seeds was not available locally the oil mills were 
run by bringing seeds from outside the State especially from 
Uttar Pradesh and Rajasthan. With the establishment of quite 
a number of big oil mills in Uttar Pradesh bi’inging seeds Irom 
Uttar Pradesh and Rajasthan became rather unprofitable and 
thus they were closed down. Another reason for their closure 
was sealing of the market lying in Ea.st Bengal on creation of 
Pakistan. Still there are 4 oil mills at Forbesganj. one at 
Jogbani. one at .Salmari and three are at Katihar (Chondh.ir' Oil 
Mills, Jamuna Flour and Oil Mills, Oil Section of R. B. 11. M. 
Jute Mills— all these closed) . Some of them are still working 
but seasonally. Some of the other important rice and oil mills' 
are as follows: — 

Gu/ah6ag/i— Dharamchan Rice and Oil Mills. 

Jogftani— Gaurishanker Rice Mills, Jogbani, Laxmi Rice 
Mills, Jogbani, Bhagw'ati Rice Mills, Jogbani. 

Mahabii Rue Mills, Bayunandan Rite Mills, 
Annapurna Mills, Jagdish Mills, Shramik Mills. 

i 

Jafu/gar/t— Raongta Rice Mills, Jalalgarh, Ganeshr Rice 
Mills. 

Garh Banaili— Great India Rice Mills. 

Kishanganj— Hanximzn Rice and Oil Mills, India? Soap 
and Flour Mills, Kbliattganj, Chandan Ritje and 
Oil Mills, Kishanganj Ganesh Flour and Oil 
Mills, Kishanganj, Sugar, Rice and Oil Mills, 
Kishanganj, Abdul Taiyab Flour Mills, 
Kishanganj. 
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T hakurganj— Kamlesh Mills, Thakurganj, North Biliar 
Rice and Oil Mills, Thakurganj Rice Mills (P) , 
Ltd. 

Ga/gah'a— Galgalia Rice and Oil Mills, Kamla Rice and 
Oil Mills. 

These mills have installed machineries which have mostly 
been locally matiufactured. There arc? a few machineries as for 
example boilers and oil engines which are imported ones 

These mills arc practically seasonal m character. 1 hcv 
have to depend on the paddy grown in the Purnea district and 
also the border district ot Nepal. During the war period the 
Government had the monopoly purchase and tliercfore, these 
mills were working as milling agents. They crushed the padd\ 
supplied by the Government and were paid certain fixed rates 
for inilliug ihe paddy into rice. But the conditions have now 
improved and t|jcse restrictions have been removed. Therefore, 
the mills are now free to crush paddy and to sell them in the 
market Of course, they hav'c to submit returns of stock of 
both rice and paddy to the District Magistrates. 

At times there are certain mills which have got w’eak 
financial position, have to close dowm earlier than others because 
they cannot purchase sufficient quantity of paddy during the crop 
season. Others who are financially strong, purcha.se sufficient 
paddy when it is available and fht) run the mills tor the whole 
year. These rice mills have also oil mills attewhed to it. 7'herc- 
fore, they also manufacture edible oil. Purnea district is not an 
important place tor growing oil-seeds. Therefore, these mills 
have to depend for their supply ol oil-seeds from the districts of 
Bhagalpur, Monghyr, Saran and U. P. 

These mills arc, however, put to transport difficulties. The 
railway authorities give priority in allotment of wagons to tlte 
jute merchants. Forbesganj is perhaps the biggest jute pur 
chasing centre in India. Therefore, on occasions these rite and 
oil mills \lo not get sufficient nuin’ •'r of wagons for moving then 
goods from the mills to the market and also for transporting tlie 
oil-seeds and paddy from the purchasing centre to their mills 
godowns. Even jute merchants and mills complain of short 
supply of wagons. 

Flour MilLi.— There are two flour mills at Katihar, vi/.. 
Katihar Flour Mills and Jamuna Flour and Oil Afills. They 
are manufacturing atta, maida and suji. Milling capacity of 
these mills is estimated at 2,000 maunds and 1,800 maunds per 

]C 14 R«v. 
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day of three shifts respectively. They are employing on the 
whole 200 and 100 workers per day in three shifts. The former 
has one workshop as well where repair works are undertaken. 
The total capital investment of both mills is estimated at 
Rs. 7 lakhs and 5 lakhs respectively. At present they are milling 
wheat and producing atta, inaida and suji and functioning as 
Govemment supplier. The products of these mills are mainly 
lifted by the stock-holder for distribution to fair price shop 
dealers throughout North Bihar. 


Match Factory.— There is a match factory named as Katihar 
Match Works at Katihar. It was established by members of 
Chamaria Brothers (of R. B. H. M. Jute Mills) during .Second 
Worlil War period. After working successfully for several 
years it has recently been closed. Efforts are however being 
made to re-start the factory. Wlien the factory was working in 
full swing, it provided employment to about 1,000 persons. The 
total capital investment in this factory' is eytimaced at 4 lakhs ot 
rupees. 

Ice Factory and Cold Storage.— There is an Ire Facfbry'-r»»/- 
Cold Storage at Katihar owned by M/s. I. B. Shaw and Co 
Fonnerly it started with an Ice Factory plant of 2 tons per day 
which was 'subsequently enhanced to 5 tons per day. The ice 
plant works only seasonally and* supplies ice for local consump- 
tion as also for transporting fish. Recently they have started a 
cold storage section and are storing potatoes and other vegetables. 
They are also experimenting on storage of fruits like orange, 
mangoes, etc. 


There is also one cold storage at Forbesganj and the other 
at Kishanganj. The former has been assisted by State Finance 
Corporation. Both these storages mainly store potatoes and 
vegetables. 


The total capital investment of these ice factory and cold 
storages is estimated at Rs. 8 laklts and they are prosiding 
employment to 80 W’orkers. * 

Jute Prc.55.— Purnca is a jute-growing area. Firms trading in 
jute started a number of jute presses for the convenience of their 
own as well as (or others. At present, a number of jute p: resses 
are working in Forbesganj, Katihar, Kishanganj and Ptarnea. 
The name of the jute presses is given below: -- 

(1) Sheo Lai Gajanand Jute Press, Forbesganj. 

(2) Basant Lai Kantailal Jute Press, Forbesganj, 

(S) Bajunandan Jute Press, Forbesganj. 
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(4) Rambilash Raghunath Prasad Jute Press, Katihar. 

(5) Mohan Jute Company, Katihar. 

(6) M/s. Shanti Nayak Dev Narain Jute Press, Purnea. 

(7) M/s. Shanti Nayak Jugal Kishore, Jute Press, 

Purnea. 

(8) Hanuman Jute Press, Kishanganj. 

(9) Shekhar Chand Sarogi, Jute Bailing Press, 

Forbesgadj. 

Gnr Khandsari.— In a few part of the district Sugarcane is 
grown in abundance. As there is no sugar mill in the district, 
most of them manufacture gur on very small scale with the help 
of bullock driven crushers. Falka, Bhawanipur, Sondip and 
Kursela areas used to grow a lot of sugarcane before and still 
grow. 

Concentratiou of. Artisan.^— (a) Weavers.— TheTe is a 
concentration of weavers of Baisi, Amour, Barsoi and Kishan- 
ganj. 'l.hcy engaged themselves in weaving imligcnous cloth 
on traditional looms. 

(l>) lilarlisiniths.—Vcoplc engaged in blacksmith)' arc found 
in most of ilic villages of each P.-S. ol the district. They still 
manulacture small agricultural implements. 

(c) Carpenten.— There is a heavy concentration of 
carpenters at Chakla in Kishanganj subdivision. Nearly 150 
families arc engaged in the manufacture of bullock-cart wheels 
and other acces.sorics for carts. In the villages of the district 
the carpenters manufacture ordinar)' type of furniture. A few 
of the good artisans from among them came over to the looms 
and settled there. 

(d) Tobacco Cri/.v/ji Mg. —Though Puniea is not a tobacco 
growing area but it is grown in a very few parts of the district 
such as Kursela, Barari, Dhamdaha, etc. Klost of the growers 
export their produces to outside m.’rkets. A few people have 
started tobacco stalk crushing industiy at places like Kursela and 
the tobacco dust exported to Calcutta. 

(e) Hides and jBon«.— This district is one of the biggest 
exporter of hides and bones in the State of Bihar. Hides and 
bones are collected mainly in .Araria a?id Kishanganj sulxlivisions. 
People engaged in lollection of hides and bones do not utilise 
the same for further processing locally. Hides and bones ar? 
purchased by big firms from outside and are taken to Calcutta 
and Madras. 
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Wood and Timber Industry. ~]o^ha.ni is an important 
centre for wood and timber industry. Logs of wood are brought 
from Nepal and are being sawn and shaped into timber and other 
building materials at Jogbani. There is a big market for this. 
Several smaller units are also working side by side at Purnea, 
Katihar, Sonaili, Forbesganj, etc., which manufacture furniture, 
doors, windows, cart-wheels, ploughs, planks, etc. A Carpenters’ 
Industrial Co-operative Society covering 150 families of carpen- 
ters is working at Chakla in this industry. 'Fhey are at present 
manufacturing cart-wheels and meeting local requirements. .A 
number of these units have been assisted by the (Tovernment by 
granting loans under the State Aid to Industries Act, 1956. 

New Industries.— Alter enactment of the Bihar State Aid to 
Industries Aqt, 1956 there has been a turn in the development 
of industries and some new types of mechanised small-scale 
industries are being turned out. Members^of business com 
munity assured of Government assistance under the State Aid to 
Industries Act and supply of controlled commodity especially 
iron and steel material have stepped into this sphere 

The following new industrial units have been 

established:— 

Agrawal Metal Industries, Katihar.— Thh unit has stalled 
production of Pilot Bicycle pump since 1958 It 
IS equipped with all machineries reejuired for 
manufacture of bicycle pump. Snearing, drawing, 
welding, electroplating and finishing AH tlie 
processes are done here and finished punijjs arc 
marketed throughout Bihar, Orissa, ^^adh)a 
Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh and North Bengal. 'I he 
unit has a capital investment of about 2 lakhs and 
the installed capacity is for manufacture of 2 lakhs 
pieces of jiumps annually At present 32 t^oikers 
are employed in it. 

Recently they have staited manufacture of cycle* rar|'icrs as 
well and they expect to start manfacturing f 5,000 
number of complete bicycle. Their scheine for 
manufacture of complete bicycle has* been 
sanctioned by the Government to the cxitent of 
5,000 pieces annually. 

Bucket Manufacturing Unit— Katihar Bucket fPorA'c.— It 
■ is a Government aided unit undertaking matiufac- 

ture of G.-I. bueket, A loan of Rs. 13,000 has 
been granted to this unit under State Aid to 
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Industries Act. It is likely to start production in 
full swing shortly when the supply of required 
raw material is received. 

Wire Nail Factory— Kalyan Industrial Corporation.— A 
wire nail and spade manufacturing unit has been 
started at Katihar in the year 1958 under this 
name. The unit is engaged in regular production 
of wire nqils. The total capacity of the unit is 
estimated at 450 tons per annum. 10 workers are 
at present employed in it. The total investnient 
of the unit is estimated at Rs. 50,000 including 
Rs. 15,000 granted by the Government as loan 
under State Aid to Industries Act. 

G. I Pipe and Accessories — Katihar Engineering Works . — 
This unit has been established in the year 1958 
and .started production since December, 1959. It 
has been manufacturing galvanised iron pifies, 
bands and sockets from B. P. sheets. All the 
processes of industry are undertaken by it. It is 
proposing to start manufacture of strainer as well 
in Its units. Its product has a good market botli 
local and outside the State. It has been executing 
supply of tube-well pipes to various development 
projects under Community Development Blocks 
and Public Health Engineering Department. 

The total capital investment of the unit is estimated at 
Rs. 2,50,000 excluding Rs. 50,000 granted as loan 
with a capacity for manufacture of 8,00,000 ft. of 
G. I. Pipe annually. Nearly 40 full-time workers 
are employed. 

Bisfiiil Afanuj'U tin mg Indu'^ir^ — fai Dhaiat Bimuu 
Company.— This is a Government aided small- 
scale unit turning out biscuits, cakes, loaves, etc 
Its total capital invesiment is estimated to be 
Rs. 50,000 and it is providing employment to 22 
full-time workers. Its products are marketed 
locally as well as other stations of North Bihar and 
North Bengal. 

Tannery of .\fd. Jalil. Foi hesganj, Pinnea — Pinnea 
is one of the biggest exporters of raw 
hides and skins and there is a great 
scope for development of Tanning Industry. 
Hence this scheme was initiated in the month of 
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January, 1958 for the production of sole leather 
mainly by the vegetable tanning process. The 
unit has been advanced a loan of Rs. 10,000 in the 
month of July, 1958. Besides the sole leather 
manufacture, they are tanning special hides and 
skins of tiger, deer, snake, crocodile, lizard. The 
sole leather produced has a good market in the 
district itself. The present investment is about 
22,000 and 5 persons are e'mployed. This is a 
poor beginning but the industry has a future. 

Toy Making Unit.— One vinit located at Baisi turns out 
very fine cloth dolls and other toys. The unit 
has been granted loan for development of the 
industry. The products of this unit have been 
well appreciated. 

There arc other units matnifacturing window 
grills, maintaining repair wthkshop at Katihar, 
fruit presen-ation unit at Thakurganj. Gur 
Khandsari unit at Falka, blacksmithycnm-repair 
workshop at Gulabbag, brush-making unit at 
Katihar working into district. 

The following amount of loan has been advaticed under 
State Aid to Industries in thd district from difterent levels: — 


Level- Year. Amount. j 






Re. 


Dlgtriot level 



1956-57 

24,000 

5 




1957-68 

80,000 

29 




1068-50 

1,10,700 

5iJ 




1050.60 

1,07,140 

14 

Subdiviaioiial level 

‘ * 

• • 

10.58-60 

9.500 I 

... 




1060-60 

42,640'86 I 

•• 

Bloek level 

re* 


1066-67 

12,900 f 

1 *.* 




1067-68 

I 1 

M.rm 1 

• * * 




1O58-60 

46,440 Ij 

ti 

ie« 




1960-60 

22,932 : 


Stdta level 

f te 


1957-68 

22,000 





1068-60 

86,000 

*#4 




loflo-eo 

60,000 
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Industrial Co-operatives . — 'Fliere arc a number of Industrial 
Co-operative Societies working in the district. Improved types of 
tools and machines are being supplied to them. Not much work 
has yet been done by them so tar but it is expected that with 
better managerial assistance, experience and adoption of business 
methods they will improve. Some of them arc— 

(1) Katihar CJrarmodyog Sahyog Samati manufacturing 

shoes, holdall, leather suitcase, bags, etc. 

(2) Purnea Nagar Channodyog Sahyog Samiti manutac- 

turing shoes, holdall, leather suitcase, bags, etc. 

(3) Katiliar Small Agiicultural impkments Manufaclin- 

ing Industrial Co-operative Society' manufactur- 
ing small agricultural implements and domestic 
utensils. 

(1) Roshna Jure Weavers’ Industry Co-operative 
Society manulacturing Jute mats. 

(5) Carpenters’ Industrial Co-operative Society, Chakla, 

manufacturing wooden furniture, show case, etc. 

(6) Carpenters' Industrial Co-operative Society, Chakla 

manufacturing wooden articles ar-d bullock cait 
wheels. 

(7) Metal Utensils Industrial Co-operative Society. 

Dholbajja manulacturing bell metal utensils. 

Training<\xm.-Production Centres,— There are at present 22 
Training-cwm-Production Centres running in the district. The 
7'raining-cnm-Production Centres impair training in following 
crafts:— 


(1) Tailoring and Cutting. 

(2) Knitting and Embroidery. 

(3) Carpentry. 

(4) Blacksmithy. 

(5) Soap-making. 

(6) Durric-weaving. 

(7) Cotton-weaving. 
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Industrial Training Institute.— The following are the 
Industrial Training Institutes which impart training in various 
craiis:— 


Xamo. 

j Nuin- 
< ber. 

1 

Seat. 

Trained 

personnel. 

I ■ 

Personnel under 
training. 

i 

1 

1. I. T. I , Katihar 

1 > 

! 60 1 

66 

60 

2. pumt^a Knginetinng ' 

School 

1 > 

1 Iso 

j 

360 

3. Womon InduRtnal 

School, Pflrnt’a. 

1 

00 

j 

82 

22 

1 

4 . Women Industrial i 

School, Kishanganj, I 

X ! 

1 

( 

40 j 

1 

i 35 

% ' 

20 

5. Uaha Tailoring School, « 
Katihar. | 

1 1 

S.sl 

22 ' 

I 

20 

6. T. C. P Cmtre (Tailor- j 
mg and <'utiing, ) 

Knitting and Euibroi- ' 
d-^ry, Carpentry* Dome* 
weaving, Cotton- ! 

weavinia:, Bee-kf>ej mg, 
Soap-making, Black - 
%mithy» etc. 

28 , 

I 

1 

1 ! 

! 

i 1 

6«1 ^ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

434 I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

577 


Demonstiation 'I'hcrc is one Gcncrninent Mulbciiy 

Silk Farm at Roshna Hat for development of niulbeiry silk. 
One Assistant Superintendent, one Reeling Supervisor and 
several other technical personnels are posted there. They train 
the villagers in mulberry silk farming and supply mulberry 
.sapplings and eggs to tlicni free of cost and piovide ledinical 
advice as and when required. The cocoons produced f;»y the 
villagers arc also purchased by the fann and reeled silk sent to 
Silk Institute, Nathnagar. Training in reeling is also*im||artcd. 
At present 25 persons have taken up rearing indcpciidentl| after 
rearing training. 

Khadi and Village Industries.— RznipsitTa. Sarvodaya Ashram 
in this district is mainly concentrating on Khadi industries. I’hc 
main Khadi and village industries of ihe district are Oil Ghani, 
Hand-pounding of rice, Palm Gur and Bee-keeping. 

Village Oil Industry.— Thcre^ are at present 34 Oilmen’s 
Co-operative Societies working in the district. There is oite 
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Chani Manuiacturing Centre at Ranipatra Ashram near Piirnca. 
A’ sum of Rs. 1,06,550 as loan and Rs. 3,250 as giant has been 
advanced in the district to dificunt Oilmen’s Co-operatisc 
Societies. At present 63 improved Ghanies and 450 traditional 
Ghanics are working in the district. 

Himd-f)onnding Indust)} ' I heri: aic ai prc'-eiu 39 Hand- 
pounders’ Co-operative Societies working in the district. A sum 
ol Rs. 65,000 has been advanced as loan to difteicnt. societies. 
'The production is nearly 4,495 niaunds and 1,480 persons are 
employed. 

Palm Gur Industry.— There are three Palm Gur Societies 
working in the district. A sum of Rs. 3,000 as loan and 
Rs 3,400 as grant has been advanced. 

Bee-keeping —At the beginning of 1960 an attempt has been 
made to organise the bee-keeping industry. An area bee- 
keeping "office has been opened in Purnea town and four sub- 
offices have been opened in Pumea, Katihar, Araria and 
Gaili Ban.iili Not mm h work has been done so iar. 

Cottage Lnousiries. 

Purnea district had a number of fi >urishing cottage 
industries in the past particulaily on the lines of handloom 
weaving, blanket weaving, making of baske.s and mats, brass 
ware and ordinary carpentiy. O'Malley in the last Di'^trid 
Gazetteer of Purnea had mentioned “Coarse cotton cloths, called 
photas and bukis, are woven by the indigenous weaving castes on 
primitive looms in different paits of the district, but the industry 
is dying out owing to the competition of cheaper European 
piece goods. Cottoi’ carpets {safianjis] tveic foimeih ni.ide h\ 
a few families in the town of Purnea, the thread being spun from 
raw cotton purcha.sed at Ruigola, a quarter of Purnea town, 
which, as its name implies, was the heatlquarters of the tiade in 
imported cotton. The carpets were almost irnariably of a 
simple strip[X'd paitein, white ami blue altemating, and are 
described as having been very strong and durable. Cleaning 
of cotton is effecte l by Musalmans called Dhuniyas or Nadaps, 
who visit the district in the cold weather months. For carding 
the cotton they use a wooden bow, the string of which is twangt'd 
by means of a heavy mallet called a dihista. The cotton is 
imported wholesale and sold to petty dealers called paikarS, who 
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come to Ruigola from the principal markets in this district and 
the adjoining districts of Malda and Dinajpur.” 

The cottage industry of cotton weaving has had a revival 
after independence has been won. The Welfare State of fiihar 
has laid down a hrm commonly ideniilicd policy of the revival 
of cottage industries. Tlie Khadi and Village Industries Board 
sponsored by the State Government has taken up the revival of 
various cottage industries and has been able to revive cottage 
weaving throughout the district. The Sarvodaya Ashram at 
Ranipatra with its branches and the various Charkha Sanghs 
have given great encouragement to the indigetious weaving 
castes. Facilities of giving credit, distribution of charkhm and 
looms and better marketing condition have helped the revival of 
weaving of coarse cotton cloths. Cotton carpets (Satranjn) 
are, however, no longer made although there could be a revival 
of this also. 

Blanket weaving is still carried on by small colonies ol 
gareris, a caste who irsually tend sheep and weave ‘blankets. 
Blanket weaving has also had a setback, owing to the influx of 
mill-made blankets and it is dotibtful if this cottage industry 
could be’ revived to its previous flourishing condition as 
mentioned by O’Malley in the last District Gazetteer. 

Fancy straw baskets, mats, cart-wheel, brass uteivsils arc 
made at various places within the district. Bell-metal utensils 
of Kishanganj and Araria subdivisions have a past tradition 
while cart-wheels turned out at Chakla village in Kishanganj 
have a very good sale. There are still a few families at Puinea. 
Araria and Kishanganj who make fire-works but they have had a 
setback in this cottage industry owing to the cheaper fire-works 
that come to the market before Diwali holidays. 

Industrial Potential and Plans for Future Dfveloi'\|evt. 

There are potentialities for a number of industries; It is a 
jute and paddy growing area and hence there is enough scope for 
the industries based on the raw materials. Katihar is ajso a 
business centre having good transport and communication facili- 
ties. Various industrial units have already been initiate^ and 
some are being initiated. The following statement supplied by 
the District Industries Officer in November, 1960 shows details 
of the applications for loans, etc., under various schemes for 
Purnea district pending at the headquarters office of the Depart- 
ment in Patna. No investigation results as to the suitability of 
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these items were, however, made available by the Distria 
Industries Officer: - 

Statemont showing the various aspects and the present position of the Small 
Soalo Units under disposal at Patna headiiuartcrs at tho end of I960. 
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A very ambitious plan for tapping the industrial potentia- 
lities of the district has been drawn up for Purnea district. Under 
this scheme Government aie expected to sponsor the following 
items among others:— 

(i) An industrial estate covering an area of about 100 
acres and accommodating 100 units which is 
expected to be started near a big factory or in a 
semi-urban area. 


(li) A rutal community tyorkshop which will be a sort of 
. miniature indu .rial estate covering an aiea of 

about 10 acres and accommodating 15 industrial 
units which is expected to serve the rural areas 
providing smaller facilities as the industrial estate. 

(iii) Centres which develop cottage industries and more 
especially the handicrafts and things of artistic 
nature. 

I'here are also the schemes to start a cs'cavers’ colony and 
home for women which will rehabilitate women from the 
brothels, the destitutes and the deserted. To the co-operative 
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sector has been given the schemes of starting 10 industrial co- 
operatives, one jute mill, one paper mill, one tannery, one bone 
mill and one pucca jute mill, one kachcha jute mill and one 
Raniganj-tile manufacturing unit and a brick manufacturing unit 
on mechanised methods. For the individual and co-operative 
sector are also assigned a -weaving mill including a tannery, a 
cycle assembling unit, cardboard manufacturing unit utilising 
paddy straw and jute carpet, etc. Provision has been made for 
marketing depot at distiict headquarters and three marketing 
depots at each of the subdivisional headquarters. It is also 
expected that there will be a series of marketing depots at the 
block headquarters. It is expected that in the Third Five-Year 
Plan, employment will be found for about 19,000 persons. 

The development of pisciculture in Purnea district may be 
the base of a flourishing industry. There is no dearth of custom 
for fish both internally and externally. Purnea has got almost 
innumerable tanks, ponds, ditches scattered fhroughout and 
particidarly in Diiamdaha, Korha, Forbesganj. RanigaTij ,md 
Kishanganj thanas. Most of these water patches arc perennial 
and could well be utilised for growing fish. Certain types of 
mudfish like Kewai and Mangttr grow abundantly in these water 
patches without the least care. Growing of fish will also be a 
help for the eradication of mosquiux?s. Fish culture will also 
be a good source of revenue to the Government and income to 
the people engaged in that trade. The availability of ice at 
a cheap price is a necessity for organising a gofxl incidence ol 
export of fish. Fish trade has been covered in a separate 
chapter. 

The State Government have started a fish fry distribution 
centre at Katihar and an attempt is being made to develop the 
pisciculture on the right line. In order to make the centre self- 
supporting and prospecting, catchitig of fish spawns is done nc-ar 
Manihari Ghat from middle of June to August. There Is no 
dearth of fishennen in the district but they have to organic on 
co-operative lines. 

Development of industries tvill naturally depend on faciitics 
for transport, communication and market facilities. We pave 
covered these issues in a separate chapter. It may, however, be 
repeated here that the district of Purnea enjoys a wonderful 
primary and secondary- market by the way of numerous hats in 
the villages and a large number of fairs which run through all 
the months in the year excepting the two rainy months, The 
primary markets are well supported hy a series of .secondary 
markets with some sort of facilities for storing jute and other 
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grains. Because of jute, big merchants have sunk capital in 
^ing up well-laid godowns. It may also be mentioned here 
that the physical configuration of the district is such that a cart 
could be taken almost anywhere alter the ciops are cut. It has 
been investigated that in an ordinary market day at Gulabbagh 
from vegetable worth an anna to jute woith thfius.inds ol rupees 
are transacted in the course of one day.* As a matter of fact the 
existence of a veiy large number of markets, hats and mflas in 
the rural areas has reacted on the growth of townships adserscly. 
Tlris is one of the reasons why Purnea has got so few towns. 
Anyone who has visited Gulabbagh, Khakshibagh, Sonaili, 
P'orbesganj on any of the marker da)s will be struck by the great 
role these markets play in this district. 

For trade the fairs ate (he same a-s the rnarketj bur the) lta\c 
a go'll :oj)e atui sei\e a more btoad— based purjKjse 'Phe Ians .it 
Garbanaili (October) , Forbesganj (November) , Gulabbagh 
(December) , ifhagra (January) , Sarsi (January-Februar)) , 
Madanpur (March) attract thousands of persons every day. The 
slightly smaller rnelas at Harda Dharamganj, Barna, Manihari- 
ghat, Karagola, etc., etc., also clear a large turn over of 
merchandise. These melas and fairs have recently been much 
helped by the development of the ro.tds. Ikiscs and trucks, 
hundreds of them are on the roads of Purnea district every day. 
Ware-house facilities particularly for jute h.ave recently been 
extended to Forbesganj which has been studied as it was found 
that they have become extieinely popular in spite of some initial 
difficulties. Postal communications and particularly the open- 
ing of a laxge number ol telegTaph offices, extension of telephone 
system and more of radios have helped the dissemination of 
trade new's w'hich is so very \ital for the merchants, big or small. 
'Fhe main industry being jute and the cleaimg h.ouse being 
Calcutta, the merchants at Katihar, Purnea, Kasha, Forbesganj, 
Bamnankhi or Kishanganj are alwa)s in active touch with 
Calcutta for trade news through the postal, tclegrapli and tele- 
phone facilities. 

Employers’ Oro.ynisahon 

There is no Employers’ Association as such functioning in 
this district. Some of the employers arc members of Bihar 
Chamber of Commerce or Jute Mills Owners’ Associations. 
There is one asso'-iation of owners of Small-scale Industrial Units 
at Katihar which is looking after the tlifiicultics of the member 
units. The function ol this unit has so far been limited to 
representation of grievances of the member units in respect of 
supply of controlled commodities and electric power. 
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Labour at Katihar. 

The labour force in the two premier jute mills at Katihar 
is of heterogenous group hailing from different districts of Bihar, 
viz., Saran, Champaran, DarbhangTi and Uttar Pradesh, viz., 
Gorakhpur, Deoria, Balia and Ujiao. The local people* are very 
poor, the total number of employees in (1) Katihar Jute Mills 
is 1,192 and (2) R. B. H*. M. Jute Mills, Katihar is 3,341. There 
are 81 persons employed in the Katihar Jute Mills in the mana- 
gerial, supervisory, clerical and darwan capacities. Out of 81 
persons six supervisors, six clerks and 1 1 darwans belong to Bihar. 
In the R. B. H. M. Jute Mills, Katihar out of 3,341 employees, 
there are 177 persons employed in the capacity of managers, 
supervisors, clerks and darwans. Among these 177 persons there 
are practically no Bihari employees except a tew darwans and 
clerks. The Ijihari unskilled labourers in these mills are nearly 
70 per cent of the entire labour force. 7’here is e.xtremc neces- 
sity to insist upon the two inauagements to give fair repie.seiUa- 
tion of natives of this State on the managerial, supervisory and 
clerical staff. Bihar is not now lacking these reejuisitv talent, 
skill and other acquisitions. 

The strength of labour force in the 22 rice and oil mills iti 
the district Is nearly 2,000 during the period when the mills work 
on full fledged scale. Besides tiiese rice and oil mills the number 
of w'orkers in the rest of the factories under section 85 of the 
Factories Act is about a thousand or twelve hundred. Definiie 
figures from the smaller factories arc difficult to obtain as they 
usually fluctuate. 

The necessary information bearing on productive efficiency 
is not available because there is no system of job evaluation in 
any of the factories. 

Although covered in “Economic Trends” Chapter the W'age 
level of the different types of industrial labour may be briefly 
touched upon here. A basic wage fixed for an unskilled Ivorker 
is Rs. 26-4-0 per month of 26 working days. The miiiinuim 
basic wages of the clerks and Durwans are Rs. 51-9-0 and 
Rs. 33-6-0 respectively with an annual increment of Rs. 2-13-0 to 
the clerks. The basic wages of other skilled workers [in the 
maintenance and engineering sections vary according fo skill 
ranging between Rs. 24-6-0 to Rs. 156-12-0 per month, f The 
salaries of other supervisory, administrative and managerial staff 
are not based on any minimum basis. Among the other kinds 
of payment made to the workers dearness allowance is being paid 
at a flat rate of Rs. 30-7-6 per month of 26 days to all categories 
of employees, including clerical and watch and ward staff. 
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All the monthly paid staff is given a Puja’- Bonus for one 
month's salary or Rs. 100 whichever is less. 

The wage rate and D. A. have been Hxed at 6.’, per cent 
less than what is given in the Bengal Award of 1951. Benehts of 
provident fund, gratuity and other medical facilities under the 
Employees State Insurance Scheme are available to the employees. 

In the rice, oil and flour mills the minimum rates of wages 
have been fixed by the State Government. Minimum rate of 
wages fixed in these employment is Rs. 1-6-0 per day. Such 
minimum rates of wages have not been fixed for employees in 
saw mills, engineering factories and other types of miscellaneous 
factories. 

The two jute factories at Katihar have provided for canteen 
and r’- 0 ‘hes for the employees of their factories m accordance 
with the provisions of the Factories Act. Medical facilities are 
now j)ru\iflcd to ^hc w'oikmen atcoiding to the provisions of 
the Employees State Insurance Scheme. These arc in the shape 
oi treatment of patients including specialised treatment and cash 
payments. Tlierc is a State Welfare Centre at Katihar where 
facilities have been provided to the workers for recreation, library, 
indoor and outdoor and cultural activities. 

The Katihar Jute Mills has 278 quarters and 160 quarters 
have been built by the R. B. H. M. Jute Mill* Katihar for their 
cm]>loyees. I'hcre are no welfare facilities avadable to w'orkmen 
in all the rice, oil and flour mills except what is required under 
the Factories Act. 

The Bihar Shops and Establishment Act came into force in 
the municipal limits of Purnea on 1st April 1957. 842 shops ha\e 
been I'ecogniscd in this town under the Act. The number of 
employees covered is approximately 1,000. Nearly 200 shops are 
yet to be registered. 'Fhe w'orkers are bcncfitetl to the extent 
of getting timely payment of their wages, weeklv holidays and 
annual hojidays for 20 days with ^ 'y. 'Fhe chances of sccuiity 
of their .sendees have now improved. The cases of non-payment 
of wages and less payment of wages ha\’c declined. 

Labour Welfare. 

The workers engaged in the mills are not well organised. 
They are poor, illiterate and ignorant of recent developments in 
labour legislation. Only one union has recently been registered 
under the Trade Unions Act, 1926. This union is known as 
Purnea Zila Food Industries Workers’ Association. But it has 
not fully consolidated its position as yet. Only the mills at 
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Forbesganj and Jogbani have been able to derive benefits from 
this union. 

The State Government in the Labour Department has fixed 
minimum rates ot wages for the workers engaged in rice, dal, oil 
and flour mills. The minimum rate is Rs. 1-6-0 per day for the 
daily rated workers and Rs. 45 for tlie monthly rated workers. 
These mills have generally enforced the minimum rates fixed by 
the Government and the workers’ economic position has been 
improved in spite of the absence of a strong trade union move- 
ment among them. Only the benefits of annual leave with 
wages under the Factories Act are enjoyed by the limited number 
of workers because the labour being local, they do not stick to 
the factory throughout the year. At times, they leave the 
factory without taking permission from the employers ‘and there- 
fore the continuity of their service is broken, and they lose this 
privilege. 

In Purnea district another important centre from the point 
of view of industrial labour was the portion n! Kish.niganj 
subdivision where four tea gardens were situatcil 1 his area has 
now merged into West Bengal as a result of the rccommcndanon 
of the States Reorganisation Commission. 

The jute mill workers are generally housed by the employers. 
But some of the workers have constructed their own housing 
accommodation and live in them. Arrangements for their health 
and sanitation have been made by the mills. 

A Labour Welfare Centre has been started by Government 
of Bihar in the jute mills area. The welfare centre is run under 
a Labour Welfare Officer assisted by a Lady Welfare Worker 
and a staff. The welfare centre has made arrangements for the 
recreation of the workers. A library has been set up in the 
centre in which English, Hindi and Urdu papers have been 
subscribed. Books are also issued to the workers. Night schools 
have been also opened for the adult workers. For their children 
arrangements have been made to teach the three R’s and- weaving 
and knitting. In the welfare centre equipments for.tf^ indoor 
and outdoor games have also been kept and the wor^rs have 
been showing great enthusiasm in the welfare activities.] Besides, 
music, drama and Harkirtan are the normal features of the 
W’elfare centre. f 

The Labour Department has also sponsored a hospital at 
Katihar under the Employees' Staff Health Insurance Scheme for 
the workers. Under this scheme a percentage of the workers' 
pay is credited into an account while the management also has to 
give a similar amount. The money is utilised for providing 
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hospital facilities to the workers. There are State Government 
doctors (both male and female) and ample provision for medi- 
cines. Important cases are quickly transferred to the Katihar 
and subdivisional hospitals. 

There is also an Industrial 'rribunal with headtpiarteis at 
Patna presided o\er normally by a seiuor member of the Judi- 
ciary. The Industrial Tribunal takes up important disputes 
between the workers and the management. 

Indian Naiionai. 'I’KADt Tmon (aingriss 

The workers of the jute mills have become very conscious ol 
their rights and privileges. There are four unions one under 
tlic communist, one tinder the scKialist, and the two under the 
1. N. r. U. C. The I N. T. U. C. union commartd the majorirt 
of woikei->. The I. N. T. IJ. C. fight for the rights and pii\i 
leges of the worl^rs constitutionally but the other two unions at 
times try to utilise the workers for fulfilment of their party 
piogiamines In Katihar there was a match factory emploving 
about 1, 1)00 w'orkers but owing to labour troubles, the manage- 
ment was compelled to close down the mills along with other 
causes and since then the mill has not rc-opened. j\bout three 
thousand persons dependent on the match factory had to be 
thtown out. 

The jute industry like others has baoly suffered due to 
slump conditions that have osertaken the industry in India. 
However, there has not been any major retrenchment in the jute 
mills except at Katihar jute mills. The jute industr) is now 
showitig signs of improvement and no major change is expected 
at these factories 

The number of factories registered undi.r the Factories Act, 
1948, is 268. The woikeis of these factories get t1ie liencfus 
under the Factories Act, Workmen’s Compensation Act, Pavinem 
of Wages Act, Maternity Benefit’s Act, etc., T1 e total number 
of workers under the factories is 562 

Labour Unions. 

As mentioned before, there are a number of Trade Unions 
concentrated at Katihar. There are Katihar Ma/door Sangh, 
Jute Ma/door Panchayat and Katihar Mill Workers’ Union 
affiliated to Indian National Trade Union Congress, Hind 
Mazdoor Sabha and the All-India Trade Union Congress 
respectively. 

It is understood that I. N. T. U. C. is affiliated to the Indian 
National Congress, Hind Mazdoor Sangh to the Praja Socialist 

17 14 Rev. 
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Parry and A. I. T. U. C. to the Communist Party. The Katihar 
Mazdoor Sangh is the only recognised Union of the workei-s of 
the two jute mills. The Jute Mazdoor Panchayat Sabha has 
been recognised by the Jamuna Flour Mills, Katihar. The 
Trade Unions fight for the rights and welfare of the workers. 
Occasionally they have brought about strikes and lock-outs. It 
is commonly held that the labourers are now more conscious of 
tlicir rights than of their obligations. 

Weights and Measures. 

The Bihar Weights Act, 1947 came into force in the whole 
of Purnea district in December, 1951. There are two Inspectors 
working in the district, one is in charge of two subdivisions. One 
is posted at Purnea and is incharge of Araria subdivision and the 
other is posted at Katihar incharge of Kishang-anj subdivision. 

There were two systems of weights in Purnea district. Tliey 
were 64 tolas and 80 tolas. 64 tola seer was caKcd “Karfia seer ” 
and 80 tola seer was called “Pucca seer”. Resides, there was a 
“Tokari” system. There were different kinds of Tokaxies. (^nc 
Tokari was equal to 5 seers, 2| seers, 1 seer, i seer, \ seer, ^ seer. 
1/16 seer, and 1 /32 seer. If one had to gve | seer of coinmodits , 
he used to give one Tokari of I seer. Those ’Tohanes aie akin 
to '‘Paila” (or small baskets) jsystem still in vogue in parts ol 
Chotanagpur Division. 

The distribution of weights over the parts of this district in 
the past is given below 


Thana^- 

Plac*'. 

Weights in use 

Khazanohihat 

. , Purnea, Bhatt v Bazar 
Madhubani. 

80 tolas. 

Sadar 

. . Purnea city, Oulabbagh, 
K hokeibagh Ranipatra, 
Diwanganj Rautara, 

8i) tolas. 

Kasba 

. . Kaaba, Qarbanailee, 

Jalalgarh. 

64 tola.s. 

80 tolas. 

Araria 

. . Araria, Araria Bairga* 
ohhi, Ku8iargoan,^etc. 

8i) tolas. 

Potbesganj 

. , Forbeeganj, Dholbaja, 
Simraha. 

80 tolas 
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Thanas. 

Plac). 

,W«^*ighta in oae. 

Narpatganj 

Narpatganj, Fulkaha, 

Bastnatia, etc. 

80 tolas. 

Raniganj 

. . Raniganj 

64 tolas. 

90 tolas. 

Token system 

Banmankhi 

. . Banmankhi 

80 tolas. 

Dhamdaha 

. . Dhamdaha 

80 tolas. 

64 tolas 

Rupaiili 

* . Bhavranipur, Birauli 

80 tolas. 

64 tolas. 

Amour 

• 

• , Baisee, Amour 

64 and 8 ) tolas. 

Palaii 

» . Palasi 

64 and 80 tolas. 

Sikti 

, . Sikti 

64 and 8 > tolas. 


'Fhe old system of Bullion weights W'ere tailed as "Bhari” 
divided into Pices, Rattis and Lai. 


16 annas = 1 Bliaii equivalent to tlie wciglits of one rui>cc of 
silver coin. 

1 anna — 4 Pices. 

1 pice ~ 4 Rattis. 

1 ratti = 2 Lais. 

The Lais w'ere smallest denomination of weights used in 
trade. These Rattis and Lais wet' a kind of seeds of bean. 

After the enforcement of Bihar Weights Act, 1947, those 
abovementioned non-standard weights and scales have been 
replaced by standard ones in the district of Purnea. 

, Standatii weights. 

Standard weights are manufactured by licensed manufac- 
turers under Bihar Weights Act, 1947. The manufacturers arc 
supplying stamped weights to the dealers and ultimately to the 
traders. There are some licensed dealers in Araria and Sadar 
subdivisions for weights. 
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Adoption of new system of weighti and measures {Metric system) . 

The diversity in weights and measures which constantly 
enter into the common transactions ot daily life, is a source ol 
much confusion and difficulty. Variations in weights from place 
to place prejudice the chance of the cultivator getting a fair price 
for his produce in the markets within his own State and also in 
other States. Prices of different commodities in different jiarts 
ot the country are quoted on the basis of local weights. Since 
the names of the weights used and the weights which eadi one 
of them indicates vary from place to plaic, the (juotaiions iu nni 
understandable except by those in close touch with the maikets 
concerned and the cultivator is rendered helpless in his dealings 
with the skilful traders. 

The only remedy is to set aside this multiplicity of local and 
regional system of weights and measuies and substitute in their 
place a uniform system which should be easy to learn and use, 
unequivocal and common throughout the country. 

The uniform system is a Metric System. It is nothing more 
or nothing less than the application of decimal number system, 
to measurement. In this integrated system the units of length, 
surface, volume, capacity, and mass are based on the metre as the 
fundamental unit and as a primary and essential condition of the 
system, all must bear a strictly decimal relation to each other. 

This system has been enforced (1960) and will put an end 
to the confounding diversity of current weights and measures 
with all their attendant disadvantages and bring about the much 
needed standardisation of weights and measures so essential for 
widening commerce, facilitating trade and strengthening national 
solidarity. 
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SMALL-SCALE INDUSTRTES—cOnfd. 

(6) Employment in Textile Establishment, 
{Based on Census of Smeill-Scah Industries, 2951.) 
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2*82 — Woollen spinning and weaving. 
2.86 — Manufacture of rayon. 



SMALL-SCALE INDUSTRIES— cowcW. 

(c) Employment in Non-Textile Establishments. 

on CenstiB of iSmaU-ScaU IndratrieB^ 1961). 



2.71 Tailoring 33 i04 2 j 104 

2*91 Leather Tanning 1 lO ... | 10 
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Progress o! the Existing Small-Scale Units. 
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Employment, 


1 Total loan 

1 advanoed, 

1 

1 

I 

t 

Types of Crafts for 
which aid given. 
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[ 

Bs. 

Ri. 
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j 
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m 


0,64.848.07 


Carpanuy^ Blackamitby, 
Shoe-making, Biaooii 
making, wire nailty 
*QalvaDi«6d Ironpipei 
Agiioaltaral JL m p 1 e- 
menta, Toy making, 
Fruit Preaarvalion, 
Tannery, Juta Weav- 
ing, Bamboo work. 
Brick Kiln, Dairy 
farming. Cane and 
Bamboo work. Cycle 
Paru, Electroplating 
and Heat treatment, 
Scent xnanofacture, 
Zarda making, Vege- 
table gardenli», Poal- 
try. Metal, UienaiU, 
Our KhindsarL 


10.00,000 


|8, 67,800 


8,10,000 


1,200 


1,000 
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Units which have already been initiaied j\nd being initiated 



I 

1 Straw i fioin ] 

PftHdj Straw, Kinhan ^ 

Kanj I ' i 

2 AVood screw, Kiftha \ 

I 

^ Chrome THnn<r>, 

Khaara, Iviahanganj ' 

4 Metal Rolling Plant, 

Forbeeganj I 

5 and Bolts, 

lorbesganj and Jog I ] 

ham I I 

0 rrurand Khundflan, | i 

ForNsganj 

7 Soil Pip , Forbtsganj 

y Tiji ContaiiKvrB and ^ I 

Printing, Gulabhngh, I 

Puri oa Olid Forbes .. 31,17, iTo 1,1 ‘>, 0^0 * 520 OO '50,1 ^0 1 '^9,50 150 TOti 

ganj H P 

0 C. T b Cable wire, . 

Gulabbagh ^ 

10 Sofa sot ‘•piing, i 

Oulobbngh. 

11 Automobile Sirvic 

mg and repairing, j 

Gulabbogb I I 

12. Safety llaror Blade, 

Kaubar I 

13. Tobacco Ciuahing 

Kur*»ela 

Cy ole Bell, J^rttiJiar. ’ 

15. Hume 1^1 pe, Katihar 
16 Aluminium Utonpil, 

Katihar ' i 


Besides the abov^^ a complete cycle manufaclurmg im t with o capacdx of »,000 pioces a 
>oar, steel furmiuro um and sabt) pm unit arc expected to »tart 'ftithin tho tinaaicial 
year 

J^otE — Besides iho above units, each block ifl starting one email ecale industrial unit on 
00 operative basis whiuh will bt^ 24 m number 




CHAPTER VI. 


JUTE. 

JuTk Cultivation. 

It cannot definitely be stated when the plant was actually 
introduced in the district though its anticjuity cannot be tjucs- 
tioned. The word patta meaning a peculiar kind of fine cloth 
made of bark occurs in Mann Samhita, which seems to indicate 
that the plant was known in 800 B. C. Again the epic 
Mahahharata recorded in 300 B. C. contains relerente in put, 
meaning “to sifrround”, wliich has, therefore, been interpreted 
as the fibre surrounded the stem*. In spite of its antiquitv the 
cultivation of jute did not develop to any great i.xtenl until the 
middle of the nineteenth century. 

Francis Buchanan who travelled in the district during 
1809—11 did not mention the word “jute” but under the section 
fibres he had mentioned the plants reared for making thread or 
ropes. He ’had mentioned “The corchorus is by far the most 
common. It is probable that • as in Rouggopur both the 
capsularis and olitorius are cultivated for this purpose. This 
plant and its fibres in the district of Mithila is most usually 
called San, to which particular attention ought to be paid, as this 
IS the name which in Bengal is given to the crotolaria jujicea, 
that here is called Gor San. The corchorus, however, in various 
parts of the district is also known by the names Pata, Patua San 
and Meghnal.'’f 

Dr. Buchanan’s account makes it clear that the cultivation 
of jute plant was mainly cultivated only for making thready and 
ropes for household domestic purposes. This is also corroboTatctl 
by the Report on the Marketing and Transport of Jute in hidia, 
published in 1957. As it mentions, “In spite of its a^itiijuity 
the cultivation of jute did not develop to any great cxtentjuntil 
early in the nineteenth century. Prior to that period, the leaves 
of the plant were used for food and medicinal purposes, ftvhile 
the fibre was used for cordage and for making a coarse kijhd of 
cloth called tat or chote”. In 1833 the estimate of Jute Wops 
for Purniah was 3,400 maunds as would appear from the Bengal 

^Hepntt on the Marketing and Transport of Jute in India (Economic Research 
Memoir. Calcutta, 1957). 

\An account of the District of Purnea by F. Buchanan (1809 — 11), p, 382. 
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Monthly Spotting Magazine and Bengal Register, V. 1, 1833, p. 
219. 

The potentialities of the fibre as a substitute for flax and 
hemp had long been present in the mind of the English traders 
in India, but for long it was not tukivated for commercial pur- 
poses. W. W. Hunter in his Statistical A'cconnt of Purniah had 
mentioned that “Previous to 1867 there was scarcely any jute 
cultivation in the district, but in that year it received an impetus 
from the great demand for gunny bags The tracts in which it 
is mostly grown lies along the Tatai in the Kishanganj and 
Ataria subdnisions, including parganns Sultanpiir, Terakharda, 
Sripiir, Powakhali, and Fathipur Singhia. The land is there 
high and the soil rich The fields generally selected bolder 
the high banks of rivers and khals. Jute is also -produced to 
■some extent on the high sandy plains which stretch from north- 
Avesi to south-east 'right across the district, through Amur-Kasba, 
a little north cj( Puiniah town ”* 

From* the above if may be presumed that by 1867 jute in 
Purnea disttict began to be culthated not only for domestic 
purposes for threads and ropes only but also for commercial 
purposes clue to a great demand for gunny bags. During the 
petiod under review, India had monopoly of jute industry as 
foreign countries did not manufactnie jute France, America 
and later Italy and Germany turned to jute m mufacture in the 
last decade oi the nineteenth century. 'At that time several jute 
mills were svorking in Calcutta and there i\as great demand of 
the raw jute. The cultivators of Piirnea who liitherto raised 
the fibre plant only for domestic purposes increased the acreage 
of jute cultivation due to its great demand for manufacture in 
Calcutta. The establishment of jute mills in foreign countries 
in the last decade of the nineteenth century caused an additional 
demand for the raw fibres and consequently there had been a 
great extension in jute cultivation. 

Hunter had mentioned that i the yeare 1872-73, about 
15,000 acres were under jute. 

Byrne in the Survey and Settlement Operations Report of 
Purnea (1901—08) had mentioned that fibres predominate in 
the areas for non-food crops and jute was the important fibre. 
According to Byrne the total area under jute was 1,18.044 acres 
as against 12,89,474 acres under rice. There was apprehension 
in some quarters that jute was displacing food-crops and its 
cultivation wa.s responsible for the widespread rise in prices of 

*8taiiittcat Account of Bengal, Vol. XV, 1877, p. 260. 
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foodgraiiis. But Byrne had come to his plea on the basis ol 
the statistics under loot! ciops. As the atea under iite, vi/ , 
12,89.474 acres, was nearly eleven times as great, it was clear 
that in Purnea there was no ground for the belief that jute had 
displaced ticc to any large CKteut- Moieover. in some Icxalhic' 
where the lands were very good, an eg/utut lite crop ami a 
bhadai jute crop were raised from the same land. “It means'' 
writes Mr. Byrne “continuous and rather exhausting labour, as 
the jute crop needs careful weeding and the soil needs careful 
preparation before hand. Then cutting of the jute, the trans- 
port to the steeping tank, or {M)nd, the retting, and tlie sending 
it to market require unremitting labour during the most trying 
season of the year. It requires vciy hard labour, again to get 
rid of jute stumps and roots from the ground in time to trans- 
plant the rice seedlings. Still, the profits are enormous with 
even an average outturn, when jute and rice arc selling at 
present prices. Five maunds of jute worth 'Rs 40 and filtccn 
maunds of paddy worth Rs. 50 can be got from one atie of this 
dhanpatua land as it is called. Deducting rent cultivation and 
other charges, a net profit of Rs. 60 could be got from an acre ot 
such land Hall the jute-giowing aieas uere lepoitcd to lie m 
two thanas of Islampur (now in West Bengal) and Bahadurganj 
Araria and Kadwa tame next .with oicr 12.000 aties each. 1 lu' 
percentage of jute crop aiea to the net ctopjied area was 0 17 

From the “Report on the Marketing and Transport of (ute 
in India”, it appears that the period between 1904 05 to 1907-08 
witnessed a remarkable increase in jute (ultnalion in Bengal *'* 
From 1908-09 to 1920-21, the estimated jute cultisation varied 
between 24 and 34 lakh acres in India as against 39,74,300 acres 
in 1907-08. The economic depression which commenced in 
1920-21 witnessed a considerable decrease in the area under jute 
which was estimated at 15,18,3,58 acres in 1921-22. Since then 
it is reported that there have been violent fluctuations in the* 
estimated jute acreage froui year to year, and the high ^gure of 
1907-08 namely 39,74,300 acres has been surpassed odee? only in 
1940-41 when the area under jute was estimated at f*), 68,700 
acre.s. Afterwards, the area under jute fell off clue to tl|e opera- 
tion of the Bengal Jute Regulation Act, 1940, which w^s passed 
by the Government of Bengal in April of that year with the 
purpose of regulation of jute production. 

^Purnea Settlement Report (1908) and metitionrd m the last Dutrict Cazetteer of 
PuTtiea (1011), pp. 88'80. 

that time Bengal comprised of Bihar, Orissa and Assam as well. The figures 
that are given arc for the whole of India. 
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The Act enforced the taking out oi a licence for each jute 
grower in Bengal, the individual area, being increased or 
decreased in jnoportion c(]ual to the overall increase or decrease 
in the area of jute. Although there was no such Act in Bihar, 
the overall production in undj\i<led India during 1946-47 
dwindled to 19,10,300 acres and 56.47,900 bales rcspccti\el> and 
in 1947-48 the year ot partition the area of production in the 
Indian Union was estimated at 6,5,3,000 acres and 16,58.800 bales 
only. Tlic overall decrease in the area was noticed in Bihar also 
as the jute economy of Bihar was intimately connected with 
Bengal where almost all the jute mills were located. 'I'hc parti- 
tion highlighted the necessity of increasing the jute production 
witliin India and (he starting ol new jute mills. The Bengal 
Act was amended in April, 1948 to bring about some relaxation 
to the 'jet ion on the cultivation of jute. So far as Bihar is 

concerned the acr^'age had gone on fluctuating depending on the 
expectation ot jute price. 

Prioi; to partition, the cultivation of jute was an Indian 
monopoly as piactically the whole ol the world crop w'as tlien 
grown in United India Uoweser, as a result of the partition in 
1947, a considerable propoition of the jute-growing areas of India 
w'cnt over to East Pakistan which is now a foreign territory. So 
it became essential from the point ol view' of self-sufficiency to 
increase the area of the jute cultivation within Indian dominion 

Bihar stands second in impoitance to West Bengal in the 
matter ol jute cultivation In 1953-51 it accounted for 25 3 per 
cent of the total acreage in India In Bihai, Puinea district has 
about HI per cent ol the estimated acreage under jute. The 
distribution aiea under jute in Bihar during 1953-54 was as 


follows:— 

District. 



(,Vroa 

(thousand acres). 

Percentage of 
the total acreage 
in Bihnr. 

1. 

c5aran 


* . 

1 98 

0-63 

2. 

rhuraporan 


• • 

0.00 

2-97 

3. 




6-95 

2-29 

4. 

Darbhanga 

•• 


6' 03 

1-66 

5. 

Bhagalpur 

• • 

• • 

0.04 

0-01 

6« 

S^harsa 


• w 

32-39 

10-67 

7. 

Pumeft 


9 9 

246-41 

81 20 

8 . 

Santbal Parganas 

Total 

• ' 

1-67 

303-47 

0.65 

100-00 


18 


14 Rev. 
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This statement indicates the importance of jute cultivation 
of Purnea in Bihar. The Bthm Statistical Handbook, 1J)55, 
published by the Directorate of Economics and vStatistics, Govern- 
ment of Bihar mentions the area under jute crop as 2,01,000 acres 
in 1954-55 as against 3,02.000 acres in 1955-56. 

Factors of Cultivation. 

The land is prepared by repeated pldughing, harrowing and 
weeding in March and April; manure in the shape of ashes and 
cow-dung is used but sparingly. The organic manures are seldom 
used by a few enlightened people. The seed is sown broadcast 
in May after the first sliower of rain, after which the crop docs not 
require much attention, except that care must be taken to prevent 
water from logging in the field as it rots tlte stem near tlie root 
and destroys the plant. A rainfall of two f)r jhree inches spre.id 
over a month at the time of sowing, and about two inches }>ct 
week subsequently is considered favourable for jute Excessive 
rainlall and a soil saturated with moisture retard sowings and 
interfere with the alter treatment of seedlings, i.e., weeding .md 
harrowing. If such conditions persist, the plants are .-fleeted 
adversely. A loamy or sandy soil is best suited for jute. A 
loamy soil is preferable to stiff clay or sandy as the former does 
not absorb rain water and the latter docs not retain moisture 

iced.— The growers generally utilize a part of their crops tor 
seed production. The factors governing the jiropoition of crop 
so retained depend on the suitability of land for seed production 
and the quantity ol sand required lor sowiiig one unit of area. 
The lands suitable for seed production are the high lands and 
middle land.s. Low-lying areas are not used for this purpose to 
any great extent as the plants are liable to damage bv flood. 
Ordinarily, only such area is retained by each grower as v4ill yield 
enough seed lor his own lequirement, the surplus, if ar^, being 
sold in villages and hats. But some cultivators, particillafly those 
whose lands are suitable for seed production retain area* for the 
excess of their individual rcciuircments with the object df selling 
the surplus elsewhere. But in Purnea the percentage of area 
retained for seed is low due to the use of comparatively less seed 
per acre for sowing. On an investigation by our stajEF, it was 
gathered that on an average two and half seers of seed is required 
for a local bigha land of four and half haths. According to the 
enquiry, the average area retained by growers for seed in 1953-54 
was 2.52 per cent to the sown area. The following detailed 
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fi^ires for Purnea district are taken from the Report on the 
Marketing and Transport of Jute in India (1957) 

Area retained for seed purposes and fibre retained for domestic 
use {as reported by witnesses) . 

Scope of enquiry. Land for seetl. Fihrci for domestic 

use. 


Number of 
growers 
interro- 
gated. 1 

Area sown 
(acres.) j 

i 

Ofiittum j 
(mds.). j 

Area re- 
tained. 

1 

Porcontago 
to sown 
area. 

Quantity 

retained 

(mda.). 

t 

Percent- 
age to 
outturn. 

1 

119 

i 

188.10 

1624-72 j 

! 4.75 

i 1 

[ 1 

2.52 j 68.84 

1 4.5 

1 


TkV. .'’»Tg.~When the young plants are three or five inches 
high the laml is sometimes weeded and harrowed by means of an 
implement called pansi. Weeding is done usually twice and 
about 20 labourers are re({uiretl tor a local bigha of land. 
Hariowing is locally called bidha and two labourers are usually 
rcijuired for one local bigha of land for this operation. 

11 aix’esting.— Jute, plants are ordinarily ready for harvesting 
about four months after sowing. The harvesting season, how- 
ever. depends on the variety of the jute sowm, the type of land on 
which it is sown and weather conditions. If the rains at the 
time of sowing and during the period of giowth arc late, the 
harvesting of crops would obviously be delayed. Or, if there is 
danger of plants being submerged through floods, they may have 
to be cut early. Thus, the seasonal condition factor and the 
different times at which growers cut their crop, spreatl the season 
of harvesting over a period of two or three months for each 
variety. Capsularis which is locally called deshi or muniashi, 
being usually sown a month or two before obJitorious (locally 
known as sonpat, sonabang) , matures eailier and is generally 
harvested from mid August to October. About 70 per cent of 
the jute a,rea in Purnea is under t .psularis. A new variety of 
jute locally known as chandipat has been introduced recently. 
It is of inferior quality but has the susceptibility of thriving even 
in poor arid land which was pasture before. It is harvested 
about fifteen to one month before capsularis. The plants are 
generally harvested l>efore the cold season .sets in, by which time 
they are healthy and from 5 to 10 ft. in height. As soon as they 
are*sufficiently grown and are about to blossom, they are cut off 
at about two inches from the root. Plants are considered to be 
immature at the bud formation stage; hence although the fibre 
of the plants harvested at this stage is soft and silky, the yield is 
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small and its spinning qualities are generally poor. In actpal 
practice the plants are seldom cut before they flower unless 
weather considerations or an impending flood compel the growers 
to do so. It is universally recognised that the longer the jute 
plants are allowed to grow, the heavier will be the yteld. Alter 
cutting, the stalks are formed into small bundles. Plants ol 
partly water-logged fields arc either piled flat on adjacent dry 
land or left standing in a slanting position in the same field. 
When the latter method is adopted, the roots necessarily reinam 
immersed in water thereby softening them more (juickly. I he 
practice of allowing the plants to shed their leaves icdiues the 
weight of the bundles and economises the labour necessary lor 
steeping while the fallen leaves scrv'C as manure. 


Steeping.— Jute fibre is situated in the outer layer of the 
stem, between the wo<xl on the inside and rhe^ortex on the out- 
side and is surrounded by .soft tissues. The stalks of the plains 
whicli are formed into bundles immersed in a pond, ditcli or 
other standing water and left to steep. The steeping process is 
called retting. During retting which is a fermentation process 
brought about by bacterial action, these tissues get softened with 
the result that the fibre can be separated readily in (he subse- 
quent process of stripping. The quantity of the fibre depends 
greatly on the care exercised in retting. Therefore, alter the 
plants have been in water for about a week, they have to be 
examined almost daily to ascertain the progress of retting. The 
process is regarded complete when the fibre separates easily from 
the wood or stick. Stripping is ordinarily started soon after the 
retting has been completed. If stems are left in water too long, 
the resultant fibres become weak and dull coloured. The time 
re([uired for retting of jute stems depends largely on the type of 
water available, the prevailing weather conditions and the stage 
at which plants have been harvested. The approximate time 
taken in retting during early pcrkxl (mid June to mid July) is 
13 to 17 days, interineciiate period (mid July to mid .^ueust) is 
15 to 20 days and in late period (mid August to mid Octo^bcr'l it 
takes about 18 to 25 days. 


Stripping and washing.— When the retting is ccfciplete, 
bundles are either taken out on land or brought to shallolv water 
for the purpose of stripping the fibie. The worker holds the 
root of a small bundle (ante) in the left hand, and separates 
the lower end of the fibre of each plant with the right, holding 
the lower end of the fibre between the fore and middle fingers 
of that hand. After the fibre of all the stems in a bundle has 
been loosened at tlie root ends, the fibre and sticks are greatly 
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pulled apart. The stripped fi >re is later made into small 
bundles which are washed in cle. n water either the same day or 
on the following day. 

The other method of stripping is that completely the retted 
bundles of jute stems are taken out of water and placed either on 
the roadside or on an embankment. Small bundles are then 
broken into two or three parts by means of a mallet. The fibre 
is separated from the sticks by shaking the stems and washing 
them in water. As against single-stripping, this method is said 
to save some labour, although fibre so extracted docs not appear 
to be as good as that obtained by the former method. 

There is another method of .stripping called collective 
stripping which is done by beating together the root ends of a 
few plant* by means of a mallet in order to loosen the fibre from 
stems. 1 he root ends of the fibre thus loosened are then taken 
in hand and the lj,bre is separated from the sticks by jerks. 

Drying and hufidling of fibre.— As a rule, the fibre is dried 
in the sun. It is hung on bamboo frames, two-thirds of it from 
the top and hanging on one side and the rest on the other. 
Sometimes, the fibre is also dried by spreading it on thatched 
roofs and on the grassy ground in front of the growers houses. 
I’he time taken for drying depends on weatljer conditions, but 
given enough sunshine two or three days are sufficient to com- 
plete the process. When dry, the fibre is made up into lots of 
about five seers each and tired at the top ends locally called dharm. 
T he dhiua^ again folded into small compact bundles called 
viutta^ which arc later made up into bigger bundles (bojhas) to 
facilitate transport. The bundles \ary in weight from halt a 
maund to one maund each. 

Cost of Production. 

As stated before jute crop requires a continuous and 
exacting labour on the pait of the grower. The land is prepared 
by repeated ploughing. .Some of the processes arc ’•ather techni- 
cal and needs .skilled labour. As he season for jute coincides 
with that foi aus paddy and also with the season tor the tr.ins- 
plantation of aninn paddy, there is a great competition for jute 
labour. The wages of the labourers particularly during tlie 
harvest time go up high. Moreover, the processing of the fibre 
can only be done by working in w'ater for long periods under 
very unhygienic tonditions. The labourers arc exposed to 
malaria and skin diseases. Any delay in the performance of any 
of the processes will affect the quality adversely. So the labourers’ 
demands are great and are paid much higher wage.s than those 
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prevailing at any other time of the year. Another factor which 
afiFects the cost of processing is that the number of labourers 
required per unit of area is much more than for any other crop 
for the same unit. Purnea cultivators generally depend on 
labourers from the neighbouring districts of Bhagalpur, 

Darbhanga, Champaran and Sa’ran. 

« 

The rate of wage^ confonns to one uniform pattern with 
slight variation throughout the district. , Local labourers are 
generally paid in kind and the outsiders are paid both in cash 
and kind. I'liere is also the share system mainly during the 
stage of washing. But payment in kind is general rule and 
preferred more than other systenrs. Besides offering breakfast 
and a mid-day meal, three or four seers ol paddy are paid to a 
labour for weeding, cutting and steeping, etc. 'The .average t ost 
of meal is between six to eight annas. I'he liours of work ate 
generally six to eight hours. The labourcr^^ share is fixed by 
mutual agreement. Genemlly, as mentioned before, wasliing 
and stripping is done on the share system and the labourers 
receive one-eighth to one-seventh of the fibre stripoed* by them. 


The average cost of preparation 
mentioned in the Report on the 
Jute in India, 1957 was as follow 

14 

of fibre per acre in Bihar as 
Marketing and l^)an^po} l oj 
s: — 

Items of ©aepondituro, Nambor of 

hand 

required. 

Wage rate. 

Total. 



Rs. H, p. 

Rs. 

a. p. 

1, Cutting and bundling 

14 

1 S 0 

21 

0 0 

2. Carrying and eteeping 

10 

1 8 0 

15 

0 0 

8 Stripping and washing 

14 

1 8 0 

21 

0 0 

4. Drying and bundling 

6 

1 8 0 

7 

8 0 

5. Total expenses per acre 10 inds. 


Expenses 
per md, — 

iie. eus-o. 

64 


Yield per acre 20 tnds. 


« 



Balers. | 

Up to the secondary market stage, jute is handled by the 
growers, beparis and dalals in loose form made up into bundles 
of varying sizes and weights. After reaching the markets, the 
fibre is normally packed into, what is commonly called katcha 
bales. 1 his is a type of packing used extensively in the internal 
trade, the jute being compressed to a relatively high density by 
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means of hand or power screw presses. The katcha balers under- 
take the preparation of jute for sale in the terminal market 
(mainly Calcutta) and other consuming centres or to pucra 
balers. The functions involved therein arc, firstly, the selection 
of the unassorted jute into the generally recognised types of 
categorised commercial goods and secondly, its packing into 
katcha bales Broadly speaking, the. term “Katcha baler” 
embraces all dealers who own or hire establishments for prepar- 
ing katcha bales. 

In Purnca district pucca baling establishment is located onl) 
at Kishanganj. The pitcca balers secure jute in the same manner 
as the other purdiasers. After selection and assortment, the 
fibie is packed by means of hydraulic presses into bales of high 
density measuring lOi c. ft., and weighing five maunds (400 lbs.) 
net each. Tliese arc called pucca bales and are gcnefally intended 
lot export. 

Mo\r\trNrot ]i n. 

It aj;j.icars Irv/ui the results of the Maiketing Entjuirv 
conducted in i953-.b4 that jute growers in Bihar sold, cjn an 
average, 83 per cent cd their marketable suiplus of jute at villages, 
6 per cent at primary markets and hats and 11 per cent at 
secondary maikcts*. Amcmg the factors responsible lor the sale 
of growers' jute at villages mention may be made of insufficient 
finance, the smallness of the marketable (|u.unity, the diversity 
of weights, the ptesence of inteimediaiies, the stoiage pioblem 
and tiansport difficulties. 

There is not much of importance of water transport in 
Purnea district for carrying goods from villages to primal y or 
secondaiy markets. Tlie avciage small cultivator does not take 
his jute produce by road or rail to a bigger market. He will sit 
on the roadside witli a few seers of jute on the hat day and wait 
for a small dealer to come and buy tlie stuff. Even where good 
communications are available they do this eithei through age- 
long habit or because he does not have the finance to go some 
distance or it is ncit economic lor him to do so because of the 
small quantity of jute he can offer for sale. As a result jute m 
Purnea is primarily available in the villages or hats or at the 
primary markets. 

The choice ol the place of sale is again influenced by the 
financial position of the peasant. According to local cn([uiries, 
when the growers borrow from intermediaries they undertake to 

’^Report on the Markeunf^ af\i! Transport of Jute in fndta, p. 105 
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sell their fibre to the creditor-dealers, with the result that when 
the f alias and hepaits go round the villages buying jute, the 
debtors have to sell to them locally more often than not at prices 
below the market price. As a result the prices are often fixed 
by the creditors at the time of lending money to cultivators. A 
good number of cultivators take loans from creditors on standing 
jute and paddy crops. . In Purnca. verl)al transaction of loan is 
commonly prevalent. This sort of loan is locally called <!adan 
and agua, i.e., loan advanced to the growers on conditioti ol 
supply of their produce in repayment. 'I’lie price of the produce 
is determined by ih cereditors at the time (»t adsanre The 
price of the produce so fixed usually comes to roughly .SO to 35 
per cent less than the market value of the produce. Secondly, 
the repayment is generally made at the time of harvest wlum 
the markets .are glutted with fibres, by which tlic creditor will 
lose from 20 to 25 per cent. Advance .sale is often ruinous. In 
1960 the jute price had a spurt tvhilc the aferage grower had 
made an advance sale at about half the price. 

The marketable surplus of the individual giowcrs ol jute 
is reported to be not large. A jute grower produces on an 
average about 20 maunds of jute; but as some of this .t’bre is 
retained for domestic consumption, the maiketable surpltis is 
still less. Moreover, all his jtrtc is not ready for sale at the same 
time as harvesting takes place piecemeal with the result that 
ready supplies for marketing are erratic. Consequently, more 
jute is sold by growers in villages and primary markets than in 
secondary markets.* 

So far as the diversity of weight is concerned it may be 
stated that diversity of weights makes it difficult, il not impossible, 
for the illiterate growers to compare the village prices with those 
prevailing in markets which might be based on a different 
standard. Besides, cultivators as a class and even and 

beparis reported that over-weighing was commonly jjrac riled bv 
buyers in the markets. 

It appears .some items of expenditure have been left our irom 
the above estimate. They arc usually borne by the culr|vators 
before they come to the cutting and bundling stage. Th^‘ land 
has to be prepared by repeated ploughing at intervals. Trom 
local enquiry it is found that usually the land is ploughed eight 
or ten times before the seed is actually sown. A ploughman 
usually ploughs about one local highn of land; it means that for 
an acre of land about 20 ploughs are required which will add to 

* Re port on the Marketing and Transport of Jute m ImUa, p. 107. 
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the expenditure ot jute crop by Rs. 20 per acre. Secondly, the 
price of .seed has also to be taken into account. 'Fhe lowest price 
of seed reported in 1953 was lour annas per seer at villages lor 
both capsulartei and olitorius seed. Some times, as much as 
Rs. 2 per seer was paid in localities where there was scarcity of 
seeds. But eight annas to ono rupee per seer was the price 
ordinarily lound in the bazar. Bazar sec/ls carry no guarantee of 
germination which is generally low. Krujuirics revealed that 
rarely did more than ^5 per tent oi the cnditiary bazar seeds, i.e., 
those preserved by growers themselves germinatetl. Go\ eminent 
seeds were distributed through the Department of Agriculture 
and the prices were Rs. 1-2-0 for cnpsulaue'^ and Rs. 1-3-0 jrcr 
.seer for olitorius*. Sowing rate per acre of land with village and 
bazar seed is reported to be 4 to 5 seers for capsulmies and 3? to 
4 seers for olitoiius. It is reported that the average price of 
seed for an acre will come to about Rs 5. 

The cost of {Production also includes the exj^enses of weeding 
and harrowing operations. From local entjuiiy it appiears that 
about 40 labourers arc rec{uircd lor weeding o{H“ration and lour 
for harrowing. T'hus for an acre of land the average cultivator 
incurs Rs. 44 for weeding and harrowing operations. 

Besides agricultural operational expenses the cultivator has 
also to |)ay rent lor his land. The incidence of rent in Purnea 
{>er acre is about Rs. 2. So il wc include all expenses the total 
amount of expenditure for an acre of land will come to near 
about Rs. 135-8-0 

Marketung. 

When the jute has been washed, dried and bundled it is 
ready for sale, but growers generally store it for some time. They 
watch the trend ot market prices and compaie the offers made by 
various peripatetic dealers. In Purnea .sales usually commence 
in August reaching the peak in Novembei. 

'The Marketing Enciuir> ’ is established that the major 
portion eft the marketable surplus of jute is sold by the growers 
in the villages. This fact is ptimarily responsible for the estab- 
lishment of a chain ol middlemen between the grower and the 
consumer. Apart from marketing {)ro{)er, a middle man olten 
performs certain allied or subsidiary functions as well. For 
example, he may undertake the cleaning and the subsequent 
sorting of the fibre. He generally provides tian.sport as well as 
storage for jute for w'hich he must invest some cajjital to finance 

^Report on the Marketing anil Iransporl of Jute m India. 19S7. pp 269-270. 
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these activities. Thus, the risks assumed by him in the course 
o£ his business are quite large. He may not succeed in selling 
at a price that will compensate him for his enterprise; for. the 
fibre may deteriorate, get damaged or be de.stroyed during the 
storage or transit. A middleman therefore, performs many 
functions, e.g., assembling, financing, storing, sorting, transporta- 
tion, etc., which are rarejy performed by the groweis, but are 
inseparably bound up with the proper sale and distribution of 
jute fibre,* 

The peripatetic dealers in Purnea arc called jarias, pnikaii, 
and beparis. Many of them belong to the culti\ating classes and 
take to casual type of jute trade as an additional source ol income. 
They go from village to village making small purchases direct 
from the small cultivators. They collect the fibre from vilLiges 
and the weekly hats and carry the jute to the assetnbling and 
baling stations. The important jute rnandh (trade-centres) ol 
the district are Forbesganj, Gulabbag and Kishrniganj. 


Arhatdar. —The arhatdar is a middleman opci.iting Ijctween 
the sellersy growers and pcrijiatetic dealers on the one hand and 
buyers, balers and mills on the other. Besides looking .altei the 
transport and assembling of the jute, the nrhn/ihn’s mam itnpon- 
ance is in financing the beparis (smrtW dealci.s) and in under- 
taking the storage ol fibre. A'lliatdais keep godowns or uare 
houses which are principally established at Kishanganj. tiulabbag 
and Forbesganj, 'Fhakurganj. Barsoi, Kasba, Jalalgaih and 
Katihar, etc. Some of the arhatdais have their firms operating 
in different zones and there is a sort of tacit understanding 
between some groups of arhatdars. 


The usefulness of arhatdars to local buyers lies in their 
constant touch with the sellers. They fill up a useful gap as it 
is not convenient or economic for the balers and the other big 
buyers to purchase small quantities of fibre available at the *mall 
markets directly offered by the growers. The jarias and beparis 
require financial help in oraer to make purchases in the viHages. 
The balers are generally not keen to lend money freely tofsuch 
dealers. The arhatdars meet the finance and when they are 
financed by the arhatdars, the intermediaries arc bound td take 
their fibre to the latter and not direct to the buyers. ' 

Market Charges and Dei>uction.s. 


The jute grower and the initial .seller have to face a number 
of irksome and often inequitable market charges and deductions, 

* Repot! Oil the Marketing and Transport of Jute in India, 1957 , p.^SS. 
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Dhatta is a deduction in the weight of the stuff as a set ofif for the 
loss in weight in assorting, transportation, etc. At Gulabbagh 
and Forbesganj the rate of dhattn is 15 per cent and 5 per cent 
respectively in the weight of the stuff. 

KeyaU (weighmen) have their own way of weighing the stuff 
and the seller often finds his 5 maunds of jute weighing several 

seers less. Partwular keyals in every jute centre have a notoriety. 

Some of the other charges are khaicha, dharamda or i^hwar 
brithi and goshala. 'Kharcha is a small cash deducted from the 
price by the katcha balers as establishment expenses At 
Forbesganj the rate is eight annas jxt maund. A small deduc- 
tion (usually two annas per cart-load of af>out 10 mds.) for the 
price is offset with the ostensible idea of utilizing the monev for 
religious or charitable purposes (dhaiamda) . Deductions 
are made lot maintaining pinjuipole (institution ferr maintaining 
old and decrepit, cows) which is locally known as goshala. .\t 
Kishanganj the rate is 3 pics per maund. Such deductions 
indicate the hclplessticss of the primary seller who has no financial 
stability.’ 

Crh)H FAciriiiKs i or Growx-rs 

The Ranks do not offer the necessary credit to the average 
grower who has to fall back ott the professional money-lenders, 
richer agriculturists or the agents of the jute traders. The rate 
of interest is believed to be ranging higher than the statutory rate. 
Development of co-operative credit and warehouse facilities had 
l>eeu recommended by a committee that cnc|uired some years 
back into the problem of ruial credit I’hosc agencies have not 
been able to supply the necessary credit. The issue of indebted- 
ness and credit supply agencies has been discussed elsewhere. 

Financing ot Rii’Vris ani> F\KIv^. 

Growers receive advances from fmno, hepnns, mhatdoi's or 
katcha balers. The latter get advaiucs from other bigger Katcha 
balers or arhatdats. Aihatdars or katcha baleis have then own 
capital 05 are financed by Banks ur other tiade agencies. lire 
transaction mainly moves on trust— the bepari or farin brinqing in 
the fibre W’ithin a w'cek or so against the advances In the text 
on Hanking, the role of the banks has been discussed. 

Baling. 

Baling is done with hand or hydraulic presses worked with 
power to put the loose fibre into a compact size foi proper handl- 
ing and transportation. L'suallv the bales are of 3j and 4 
maunds. 
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Jute MANUfAciuRF. 

Elsewhere there has been a discussion of the despatch of jute 
to the inill<entres outside Bihar. In Bihar there arc only three 
jute mills, two at Katihar and one at Muktapur near Saniastipur. 
The Katihar Jute Mill was started in 1934 while the R. B. H. M. 
Jute Mill was started in 19.3.'). ' The mills run two shifts and 
employ about 5,000 workers each. The jute mills have been 
noticed in the Chapter on Industries. 

Pri-sem' TurNos 

A particular feature of ute trade is that the fibre has to 
pass through many hands from the grower to the manufacturer 
and as each link will make some profit the grower is hard hit. 
The average jute cultisator cannot hold back and must .sell the 
stuff within a* few months of the fibre being ready. Only the 
big cultivator may hold back his stuff for a y;ar or two if he 
has storing facility. There has been some rAief afforded by 
warehousing sponsored by the State at Forbesgaiij, Gulabbagh 
and Katihar. But such warehouses have yet to be popular and 
bring little relief to the average small cultivator He has 
made up his mind to sell a little of his stuff for making jnirchascs 
at the or the market and he would not take back the stuff if 
the price offered is low. He can ill-affortl to go to the warehouse 
f(X)ting miles and take out a small ([uantity and sell. He does 
not want to move between the warehouse and the bank for an 
advance. He is. besides, probably over burdened with advances 
and committed to sell at a particular price. He is more concerned 
with the sale that could be effected sitting by the roadside or at 
the hat or at the primary market. The btiyer is hovering round 
him anci naturally with his poor financial stability he stoops to 
.sell to him even if he knows lie could get a higher price elsewhere 
even including the transport and other incidental expenditure by 
that process. The secondary' markets are for the small buyers 
and are located with good communication facilities. Th^y are 
scattered all over the district. Forbesganj, Gulabbagh (Pufnea) , 
Kasba and Katihar arc the chief secondary markets. Tfansketion 
at the seconclary markets takes place on individual basis aneJ there 
is no collective or secret bargaining nor is there any sys^m of 
auctioning the fibre. 

The^ present changes in jute in this district include better 
communication facilities, availability of public and private 
carriers for a quicker transport, no control on not selling to the 
jute mills within the district, no ear-marked zones for marketing 
and somewhat more lacilitics for storage and credit. But it 
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hail to be noted that all this docs not prosper the condition of 
the jute grower as the prices aic ruled b) conditions beyond the 
control of the jute grower or the jute merchants in this district 
Jute having a wider market the puces aic- controlled b> the 
svorld fatlois and the future of* the growei depends on a some- 
w’hat nebulous factor, namely control ©1 factois with which he 
has nothing to do. 

As indicated bclbre the pi ice of jute still depends mainly 
on the gamble ol rain, the phatka maikct in Calcutta (dealings 
in future), world maiket for jute and a\ail*bilii\ of tlie stuff 
Many aic of the opinion that the caitel in Calcutta rules the 
price It is being increasingly felt tliat there should be an 
extension of the area and cultisation of mesta to incieasc its 
yield as a safeguard against the shoitage of jute * It has been 
repeatedly indicated by the Centre that the goal is sclf-sufhcicncy 
in this vital raw mateiial lot a Mlal nuiusli) It cannot be said 
that there is no scope for improsement in regatcl to seed, fertili- 
zer supidies and the treatment ol jute after harsesting. 7 he 
Agricultural Research Institute’s successful preliminary efforts to 
evolve a cioss betwc'cn the two principal varieties of jute is a 
landmark and is bound to be improved upon. At present there 
is not much use of fertili/crs whether due to lark of knowledge, 
want of availability or the economic comlii on of the grower. 
Both the State and the (^cniie aie committed to the police to 
increase the acreage under the jute ciop and its output by distri- 
bution of inipiovcd seeds, use ol fertilizers and application of 
improved practices 

The danger ol panicky speculation about the crop position 
has often led to hoarding and violent fluctuation ol price. 1 his 
fear percolates to the lowest strata. 

Jute policy is also vitally associated with adjusting ptoduc- 
tion to availability of raw jute so as to ensure supplies until tlie 
arrival of the new jute ciop and to maintain the output of 
manufactyred goods at a constant level. Both export and 
internal consumption have to be adjusted. The Union 
Government decided in December, 1960 to vest the Jute Com- 
missioner under the i’sscntial Commodities Act with statutoiy 
authority to requisition stock of raw jute and jute goods and to 
obtain all information lor the purpose. It was, however, not 
the Government intentioti till then to retjuisition stcxks from 
growers. 

These are some of the reasons wdiy the jute grower in 
Purnea is still leading an uneconomic existence while the stuff 
he produces is known as the golden fabric. 



CHAPTER VII. 


BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE. 

HISTORY OF ‘indigenous BANKING SYSTEM. 

When the British came to Purnea hear about 1771 they 
found the land alluvial, plentiful and the }X>pulation sparse. 
Purnea seems to haite been a surplus district so (ar as produce of 
rice was concerned. In a httei, dated I5ih November, 1783, 
A. Cleveland, Collector of Bhagalpur, had recpiested S. G. Hyatle, 
Chief of Purnea for the supply of 20,000 maunds of rice lor 
establishing granaries on the high roads for the use of troops and 
travellers.* This suggests that Purnea was a siirplus distnci ior 
rice. 


iNDEBrEDNESS, 

But in spite of the rich agricultural resources and scareity of 
population it appears that the incidence of indebtedness was 
high. According to Francis Buchanan “A large proportion of 
the farmers are in debt, chiefly- to merchants of various kinds 
who make advances for their produce, silk, indigo, grain and 
butter”.** 

In 1877 about seven decades alter the \isit of Buchanan to 
Purnea, W.W. Hunter had observed “Indebtedness among the 
tenant class is almost universal. Debts are gcneially repaid in 
grain. Seed is sold to small fanners at excessive prices, and it 
is difficult for them to clear themselves off the lender’s book, a 
chionic state of jxiverty results, which, however, seldom reaches 
the limit of actual destitution”. The Collector says, “The Purnea 
rayat lives, and that is all. The profit of his labour eventually 
goes into the coffers of the lenders of money and grain. Th^ great 
mass of the rayats of Purnea do not possess occupancy jights, but 
hold on short-term leases or no leases at alP’.f Regarding the 
tenancy system. Hunter mentioned “the Collector estimate that 
occupancy tenants do not form more than a cjuarter hf the 
peasantry of the district”, and as regards those having | rents 
protected from enhancement under Act VIII of 1869, he ivould 

^Mu'^affarpuT Old Records (publiabed by GazB.teers’ Rovwion Section. Bihar 
1959, p. 36). 

^♦'Francis Buchaaftn’e Account of the Dnirict of Purnea (1809-10) (Bihar and 
Orma Beacarch Society, Patna, 1928, p. 436). 

i Hunter’s Siaiteiical Account of Brngd, VoK XV, 1877, p. 006. 
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say “that not more than one-fourth of the occupancy rayats come 
under this class”. He is not aware that there are any small 
proprietors owning, occupying and cultivating their hereditary 
lands, without either a zamindar above them or a sub-holder or 
labourer under them. This remark applies both to the revenue- 
paying and revenue— free land in the (Ustrict. A marked feature 
was the very low price of the agricultural products. Hunter had 
discussed this aspect and had mentioned that paddy was sold at a 
price of eight annas to twelve annas pet* maund (page 304) . The 
cultivator, it appears, had only a marginal profit and was always 
on the verge of indebtedness. The cultivator might have earned 
a little by working as a labourer but that subsidiary income was 
sery meagre and could be ignored. 

Th.- hst Dishict Gazetteer of Pnrnea (1011) >mentions that 
,s{>ecial enquiries regarding the condition of the people W'ere made 
in J888. It wa% ^ found that the people were indolent and 
spiritless partly due to the unhealthy climate and partly owing to 
the lethargic habit of the people. Even the cultivators of the 
average income-group had to hire imported labourers from 
Satan, Sliahabad, ami Balia on high wages for doing hard manual 
wx>rk. riic people of Purnea w'ere described a? home-sick, 
un-enierprising and indolent. It W'as mentioned that “The 
people of Purnea are for the most part wantl»ig in effort to desire 
to improve themselves. They have learnt ti) be content with 
such things as they have; they will not even, when in want, accept 
good wages if it involves their leaving theii homes and working 
a little more than they are accustomed to; hence their unwilling- 
ness to take work on the line, or to enter domestic service, or to 
emigrate to Darjeeling. 'Phis is commonly attributed to their 

prosperity, I fear this is not always the case They indicate 

that if the condition of the people is not better, it is not due to 
their w'anting opportunity but rather to their wanting inclina- 
tion to improvement.’’* This lack of emigraiion is still a 
feature in Purnea district's econoi '■y. 

Further enquiries regarding the m.aierial condition of the 
people were made along with the Suwey and Settlement Opera- 
tions (1901—1908). (in an investig'ation it was concluded that 
the amount needed to keep an average family of 5.4 person in 
moderate comfort in a normal year would be about Rs. 100. and 
as that sum represented the profits on four acres of land, this 
area was taken to be a "subsistence holding”. The average 
area held by raiyats was found to be 10 acres, and the net profit, 
after deducting rent, cess, etc., was calcul.ated at Rs. 175 or Rs. 35 

*Di»iriet OantUttr, Purnea (1011), (pp. 118-114). 
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per head, which gave a good margin for the supply of other than 
the necessities of life. “With this margin”, remarks Mr. Byrne, 
the Settlement Officer ih his report, "it is only natural to expect 
that the indebtedness of the Purnea cultivator is not very high. 
The only clue to it is that given by the amounts shown as 
advanced on mortgages ‘with possession, in the return of the 
transfers of occupancy rights, since the only security ordinarily 
accepted for loans is a mortgage with possession. The total 
amount therein recorded is less than Rs. 95,000. The correspond- 
ing amount of recorded indebtedness was in Saran 60 lakhs; in 
Darbhanga, just under eight lakhs; in North Monghyr, under 
four lakhs; in Muzaffarpur, under fi\c lakhs and in Champaran 
nearly 11 lakhs. Probably these figures give a better idea of the 
material condition of the peasantry in Purnea as compared 
with other districts than the elaborate empirical calculation of 
average income just indulged in. The consideration ol average 
incomes alone is apt to lead to fallacious conclusions. 'The fact 
that the average income for the district is Rs. .85 offers but small 
consolation to a family whose average income per head is only 
ten ruf>ees. The words of Mr. Stevenson Moore (AIu/Mffnrpur 
Final Report, page 357, Chapter V) , sum up the whole (juestion 
admirably. 

“The difficulty of forming an accurate estimate as to the 
material condition of the several classes of an alien, exclusive 
and suspicious people is considerable: but the difficulty of 
adducing convincing proof of the accuracy of the estimate is well 
nigh insuperable.”* 

The conclusion of Mr. Byrne, if correct, would indicate that 
the material condition of the cultivators of Purnea had improved; 
the incidence of indebtedness was less than that of the other 
districts of North Bihar. There was also a considerable iitcrease 
in the price of the agricultural products. It appears thaj; at 
Byrne's time paddy was sold at Ks. 3 per maund as against iannas 
eight to twelve mentioned by Hunter. | 

» f 

But Byrne’s conclusions should be taken tyith a cautioin. It 
may not be correct to come to a definite conclusion oil the 
economic incidence of the cultivators from the incidence of 
mortgages alone. It is difficult even to assess loans as there were 
oral pledges for money taken, advances on standing crops, pledges 

*Final Report on Survey and Scltlement Operation in the Dietrict of Purnaa 
(1901-08) by J. Byme, i.c.8. (p. 122). 
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on ornaments, etc. Loans on documents are a later feature. The 
habit of litigation had not been as common as now and registered 
mortgages were not always insisted on. It would also appear that 
Byrne did not look into the cost of living comprehensively. 

About two decades after, the Kosi Piaia Survey and Settle- 
ment Operations Tveie condintcd (192.^— 2(>). \s to indebtedness 
and material conditio^i of the people the report mentioned that 
“On the whole the material condition ol the raiyats is (aiily 
satisfactory and the area is practically free from the likelihood of 
famine. There has been no year in which the hhadoi, {i^rfiani 
and labi crops have all failed. Labour is plentiful and wages are 
fair The general run of rai'ial^ cannot, however, be said to be 
prosperous and lew ol them are free from debt \ co-operative 
society is required to keep them from the cliudics ol 
Usuliuctuary mo,tgagcs are uncommon. Only 178 acies in ihaiia 
Dbaindalta and 3(( acres in thana Raniganj were so recorded. The 
acciagc piice teas Rs 82 per acre m the loriner and Rs. 41 pci 
aexe in tlie latter, llie transfeis of occupancy holdings ewered 
8.1 11 acres at an average price ol Rs. 48 pcT acre. Many of these 
tiansleis weie of some years ago when the land w'as jungly and 
prices were lowc The piescnl price is not less than Rs. 90 per 
•uie’’’^ In liis Settlement Repoit B\rne ha'' mentioned that 
the aceiagc price of land by sale per acic was Rs. 24-4-10 and by 
mortgage Rs. 21-14-8 in Raniganj thana and by sale Rs. 14-4-5 
and by luoitgage Rs 15 8 9 in Dhamdaha thana.f 

The Kosi-Diara Survey and Settlement (1928— 20') was 
confined to 75 scpiare miles only consisting of 40 villages in thana 
Dhamdaha in the Sadar subdivision anti 14 villages in thana 
Raniganj in the Araria subdivision out of the total area of the 
district of 4,998 square miles consisting of lour towns and 4,177 
villages according to 1921 Census. 

Mr. bJalinindra Lai Bose, the Settlement Officer in his report 
had questioned "Are (he average raiyats prosperous? ', and his 
answer on the basis of tlie result of the crop<utting experiment 
was in negative. He had drawn conclusion that price of the 
agricultural products had remained stationary but the cost of 
living had increaseri. He observed that “there cannot be the 
least doubt that the cost of living has increased by 50 per cent, 

H&port on the Survey and Setllemenf Op0Tation» of the Kon Diara Aftsa 
in the district of Purnca by Naliniiidrfik Lai Bose, pp. 2-8* 

•t Appendix I (YIII), p. XlII* 
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if not more. So then an income of Rs. 150 is the absolute 
minimum on which a family of four adults or three adults and 
two minors can subsist Rs. 1(50 is the figure which I calculate for 
an ordinary subsistence, vi/ 



Rs. 

Rs. 9 a montii nu diet 

K/S 

One tin ol kerosene oil 

4 

Clothes two pairs per head . 

. . 


at Rs. 4 a pair and Rs. 6 
for garments, napkins, 
etc. 


Tobacco, etc. 


. . 10 


Total 

lf)U 


Tlie Resisional Survey and Settlement Operations s\iic 
conducted in Purnea during 1952-60, but the final tepoit has 
not yet been published. The data collected ha\e not been made 
available. Since 1926, when N^linindra Lai Bose had concluded 
his Settlement Operations there wete a number of unpretedented 
external and internal e\ents which produced profound changes. 
Purnea which was considered more or less a penal district of 
Bihar due to its insalubrious climate was badly affected by the 
Earthejuake in 19.‘34. Since the Eaithcpiake, somcliow the climate' 
of the district began to improve and the improvement in climate 
brought in improvements in agriculture. After 19;39 cjwing to 
the Second World War the price of agiic idtural products began 
to soar high and the economic condition of the agriculturists 
began to improve. Jute which is the main cash crop was in great 
demand in the war years airti the price ol jute soared verV high 
bringing in a good disidentl to the cidtivators of jute, midfllcnren 
and other men connected with jute business. Besides |scveral 
tenancy legislative amendments, viz., abolition of forced labour, 
commutation of produce rent into cash rent, the rent reduction 
operations, the Bakast Dispute Settlement Act, and the Bihar 
Land Reforms Act, etc., rverc taken by Government to iinpiovc 
the status of the tenants. The availability of jute and ol labour 
encouraged the starting of jute mills within the district. 

On a cursory investigation it has been found that the average 
cost of living has now risen by about 440 per cent since 1926 due 
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to high prices, lower purchase value oE the rupee and the changes 
in ‘the standard of living. It is held tliat the absolute minimum on 
which a cultivator family of four adults or three adults or two 
minors can subsist at least requires about Rs. 694 annually as 
against Rs. 160 in 1926 for an o^’dinary subsistence level other 
than his cultivation expenditure, viz.,— 




Rs. 

(1) 

Diet (rice, dal, etc. ) about 30 mds. in 
quantity 

450 

(2) 

Vegetables 

CM 

(3) Clothes two pairs per head and for 
garments, napkins, hingi, etc. 

150 

(4) 

Tobac'~o, tea, etc. 

30 

(5) 

Kero.sene oil, two tins 

14 

(6^ 

\'isifs to fairs and meins which 

is a must in almost every family. 

25 


Total 

694 


'I hcrc arc. of course, loopholes in the .shape of unforeseen 
demands, 

In the absence of a published report of the recent Survey 
Operations it is diflicult to ascertain the average area of land held 
Ij) a uiiyat. Mr. Byrne in tlie la<;i Sun’C) and Srftlewcnt 
Opeifitiom Report (1901 — 08) had mentioned on the basis of his 
calculation that the average area licld by a raiyat family was about 
10 acres and the net profit after deducting rent, cess, etc., came 
to Rs. 17.5. The agricultural population during Byrne’s time 
was 1,388,308. According to 1951 Census the agricultural 
population has risen to 2,2.34, .553. The area ol Purnea seems to 
have remained static as the total area mentioned by Mr. B\rnc 
was 4.991 St], miles as agtiinst 4,998 s(|. miles in 19.’)1 -so the 
agricultural population since then has risen to about 165 per 
cent. 

Thus according to this calculation the average number of a 
raiyat family of 10 acres of land would come to about 8 as against 
5.4 persons mentioned by Mr, Byrne. The net profit after 
deducting necessary expenditure in 10 acres of land on the basis 
of the calculation given in the footnote will come to about 
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Rs, 1,519.* For these calculations the transfer of a portion of the 
district and the population to West Bengal in 1956 have fiot 
been taken into consideration. 


The net profit in an average area of 10 acres of land thus 
comes to Jiow Rs. 1,5 19f. ^Vhcrcas according to the previous 
table a raiyat family of 8 persons will at least require annually 
Rs. 1,388 to meet only the ordinary expenses tor the necessities 
of life. So an ordinary' laiyat family ot 8 fiersons on the basis ot 
this calculation will be lelt with a small margin o( Rs 1'>I 
annually or Rs, 16 and 37 nl* per head in a noimal period to 
meet any emcigericy such as illness, scanity ainl othei exj/uisis 
Thus it is appaient that the mateiial toudition nl an a\ei.ige 
ordinary tultisator is not satisfactoiy l iie incidence ol mdebted- 
ne.ss, thtrefore. in the aseiage cuhivatoi family should noinially 
be a marked teafure 'Ibis but is fiorne ou^ bs nukptndcni 
investigations at dilFcrcnt places. 

From all this we tan safely diaw the conclusion that thcie is 
enough .scope for money-lending business in the distiict. 

In the indigenous banking system the loans known as il(ulu)ii 
or agua, dereah, siidi and sudhhaina are pretty old and they aie 


•A\oragc^ xiif'wm (tro/i— lOncita. 

(’ultival 1^' aiv-a — S 


Ar&jk under crop»-- 

Jutd. [B h> 

and 

2i acres 2} acres. 
Outturn (in Tnda,) 40 25 

Value (in Ks.) 1,200 250 

Average expenfioa — 

Jute cuUivation per acre alxnit H&. BO 
Paddy cultivation per aero about Rg, 2B 
liabi cultivation per acre about Ks. 26 

Kent, aeasi etc. . . 


Atihfini 

Double 

Total area 

paddy. 

ClOprt 

Sown. 

3 a/'res 

JJ acre** 

lf>^ (UTf'fl. 

.30 

15 

Total~~110 mds 

300 

150 

Total -He. 1,900 



m 

30 

asi 


Net pTo&i Ks. 1,619 

tThis calculation haa been mad^ ou the basis of crop outturn of 1059-60. 
The yield per acre for the year fair and the price of jute had risen from Be. 24 
in 1058 to Es. 90 to Rs. 96 in 1950 60. 
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Still common in the district. A brief note on them will be use- 
ful. 

Dadani or agua.— It is a loan advanced to the growers on 
condition of supply of their produce only in it.s repayment. The 
value of the produce is also determined by the money-lenders at 
the time of advance. The value, so fixed, comes to roughly 
30 to 35 per cent less than the market value of the produce at the 
lime of hardest. 

Dercah.— This type of loan is generally given in kind. The 
term of its repayment is 1^ times of the quantity advanced. 
The period of repayment varies from four to six months. If the 
repayment is dcfaidted, the loanee has generally to give 2\ times 
of the quantity originally taken in the next year. This type of 
loan is taken only when the people are in great necessity of loan. 

Sudi.— It is a loan given in cash on ginvi or pledge of 
ornaments, utensils, etc , as security. The rate of interest per 
annum is generally 50 to 75 per cent. This type of loan is taken 
b> the people only when the other type of loan is not available. 
On non-payment of interest, the pledged goods can be sold it the 
maJiajans think that the interest and principal together have 
rcathed the market value ol the pledged goods. 

Sttdbharna —Sitdhlidrna or usufructuary mortgage is pre- 
valent in the district. Besides usufructuary mortgage, sale-deeds 
are also executed for taking loans. In both the case, the loanee 
has to transfer his land to the creditor but in the former the 
transferee will possess the land so long the mortgage loan is not 
returned but in the sale deeds the right ol occupancy is trans- 
ferred for eser. 

' Credit Facilities Avail.vble in the District. 

As ob.serted before iheic has always been a good scope lor 
the indigenous banking system in Purnea. We have seen that 
the banui\, mohnjnns and snhuka^'^ were the noimal moiiev- 
lendcrs. 'l'he> came either from tne village or the neighbour- 
hood. By the end of the eighteenth century the F.uiopean 
planters who came here in the wake of the British occupation of 
the district began to adiance inonev against the cultiiation ol 
indigo and the loan was collected either in ca.sh or in crops at 
the time of the harvest. Francis Buchanan (1810) , and the 
Statist iral Heport^'r in 1877, were of the opinion that the i elation 
between the rahats, and the indigo planters (landlords') was on 
the whole satisfactory. “The most usual inducement, however”, 
mentions Francis Buchanan “besides kindness of treatment,. . . . 
is the advance of money without interest. For every 20 bighas 
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which the farmer sows, according to Mr, Ellerton, this gentleman, 
before the cultivation begins, advances at least to tlte value of 
the average products of 2(i bighas, and I am persuaded that the 
common rate of advance is still much higher. Had the farmer 
borrowed the money from a pative merchant, and no one 
cultivated indigo that would not have been under the necessity 
of borrowing, he woulH have in the hrst place been obliged to 

repay the amount of the loan, in grain or other produce, at the 

low price given when the markets are glutted at harvest by which 
he would lose from 15 to 20 per cent. Secondly, in place of 
giving 40 seets for the man he must have given 50, whuh is an 
addition of 25 per cent, not only on the capital but on the inteiesi, 
and if he fails in the delivery ot an) pait, he takes the 

deficiency, in part of a loan for the next year at double its 

amount”. This is also confirmed by Mr. Shillingtord, ot the 
house of Shillingfords who have been in Pangea lor gcnciations 
“The money we advance bears no interest during the season in 
which the advances are made.' 

It appears that the planters used to charge no interc'-t on 
what was repaid with produce* Some, houccct cli.iutd die 
interest ot one per cent a month for what was not rejiaid. In 
his article on Purneah in Cnlculta Revieu' (1889), II. Ci. Cooke. 
District Magistrate, mentioned that the latyat leteiscd an advance 
of two rupees a bigha for perhaps lU bighas, and of his own accord 
sowed 20 or more bighas w'hich proved that the rynts derived 
more profit from disposing of the indigo crop to the planter than 
from raising any other produce. Cooke also observed that he 
never had a complaint against the European planters and that 
"kindly and patriarchal relation” were maintained between the 
old Purneah planter laniilies and tlie lyoh. 

From Hunter’s Stnti\ti(al Account of Puinuih (1877) it 
appears that the rate of interest of the village money-lenders 
was very high Capital w'as employed by the larger merchants in 
the extension of their business; but since they were almost all 
non-re.sidcnts they usually took very little interest f^r the 
improvement of land. The rate of interest on small loans, wdicn 
the borrower pawned some article, such as on ortrament oif house- 
hold vessel, was 37^ per cent per annum. When a mbrtgage 
was taken on house or land, the rate usually was 12 per cent 
per annum. “For pretty advance to the cultivator". Hunter has 
mentioned “the mahajan or money-lender makes the agreement, 
• hat after the harvest of a certain crop, or c'citain land, the sum 

Dwinct Gntt-UfcT of Purnm (1011), p. i;j0. 

, **8ee Memoira of a Ik»ngal Civilitm, John Beames (1061). 
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advanced is to be repaid in kind at a certain rate of interest 
per ruj>ec, which is fixed according to the need of the borrower. 
Should the debtor fail to deliver the quantity of produce agreed 
upon, the interest due will be doubled in the following year, 
and so on. Thus very frequently the cuhivators are irrctiicv- 
ably involved, and the money-lenders in time acquire rights in 
the land, which often are so widely ext’ended as to laise them to 
the position of large landed proprietors. 1 he only affluent 
bankets in the distrut are Rai Dhanpat Sinh and Rai Lakshini- 
pat Sinh of Murshidabad, Rabu Mahesh Lai and Babu Natched 
Lai, and Babu 'Laran Mall. Loans arc chietly conducted by the 
village grain merchants, and, to a small extent, by petty shop- 
ktepeis.”* 


Si.viF Auvancis. 

State ad\an,cs to cultivators have been a regular feature in 
the agtidiltuval economy in the/listtitr since at least the days 
nl rod.}rmars rcsenuc system introduced in 1582 A. D. The 
Rc\emu Oiricer was enjoined to assist ihe ntedy husbandi.ieii 
with loans of money and receive payment at convenient periods, 
rodartnal had followed the policy of Sheishah. 

'That system ap[)e.irs to liave been comhiued and was a 
legacy in the eaily days ol Biitish adiuim'.iration. Tacaivi 
loans were common during the days of Zaffir Khan, Xazttii ol 
Bengal, Iroin 171.5 to 17.‘hi. In 1707 two yc,..rs after Clive had 
obtained lor tlu- Company, the Dui>'iut ol Bengal (Stales ol 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa), we lind the lust Biitwh Govcinmcnt 
of Bengal lully recognising the system of advances to the agricul- 
turists. 

When Shore was investigating into the rights ol 
and talukdars in 1788 he made a specific enquh^ regarding such 
advances. He had been told by Ghulam Hussain khan, authoi of 
Shaiy-nl-^Iiilakhaiin, and the Roy Royan, that it was incumbent 
on the ruler to advance taunci to the tatyats. This idea was 
incorporated m Regulation II ol 17fi5. By sections 2.5 and 21 of 
the Regulation the Board was authorised “to treat advance's of 
taaani to proprietors or farmers ol land wheie it shall appear 
essentially necessaiy, in proportion not exceeding 5 per cent of 
the revenue payable lioni the lands, the Government reporting 
all such instances to the Govcrnor-General-in-Council. For larger 

Vurni^h, f ft lutc 

^sought to be conirolled, nOBf jiboiU 12 to 20 jh r oiTil. 


intcivst, T»<Av 
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sums the Governor-General’s sanction had to be obtained. The 
interest to be taken was one per cent per month and the Collec- 
tors were forbidden to advance iaccavi without the express 
sanction of the Board”. 

Since then the advances by the State as a policy continued, 
although occasionally; the records show that they were not given 
extensively. In 1815 the Collectors of the ceded and contpiered 
provinces had to report on the prevailing 'rent system. The 
replies given by the Collectors, however, indicated that there was 
a lesser instance of taccavi system. Probably the chief causes were 
the Company’s indebtedness and the increasing difficulty ol 
providing the annual remittance to England, the competition of 
the parallel system of advance to silk weavers and others. 

After the stabilisation of the British administration since 
1857, such advances have been one of the reguKfr leaturts ol the 
agricultural economy. Loans .-ye now regularly advanced under 
the l.and Impiovement Loans .\ct, 188:^, the Agi iculi in ists’ 

Loans Act, 1884, and the Waste Land Reclamation Act, 1948. 

The agencies for credit supply now are the Government, 
Co-operativd Banks, Commercial Banks, relatives, agriculturist 
money-lenders, professional money-lenders, traders and 
commission agents, etc. .Since theic had been no recent rur.d and 
urban survey to ascertain the incidence of indebtedness in Purnea 
district, it is not possible to quote the ccarrect figures of loan 
advanced by each agency. Recently the Reseat ch Department 
(Bombay) of the Reserv'e Bank of India has published a mono- 
graph of Monghyr in which the rural credit has been discussed.* 
Since the rural problems of Monghyr and Purnea arc more or 
less similar, the hndings of the monograph of Monghyr will be 
of some importance for Purnea also. 

The monograph confinns that the role of the private mbney- 
lenders is still predominant in the rural areas. Loan# |from 
Government agencies and the Co-operative Banks form a |\c:ry 
small percentage of the total borrorvings. fhc monograph 
mentions that 49 per cent of the cultivating families re.sorte|l to 
professional money-lenders, who apparently supplied 79 per cent 
of cultivator’s total borrowings. In the rural areas about 98 per 
cent of the total borrowings is met by the professional money- 
lenders, agriculturist money-lenders, relatives, traders and 
commission agents and landlords. The figures arc given below 

^Monograph of Monghyr (AU-lniiia Rural Credit Survey), publiaht'd in 19 .S 8 . » 
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and it may be said that 
district also 

Agency. 

Government 
Co-operative 
Relatives 

Agriculturist money- 
lenders 

I’rofessional money- 
ic (iders 

Traders and ciOinmission — 
agents 

Landlords — 

Commercial Banks — 

Others — 


Pumea 

Proportion of borrowing from 
each agency to the total 
borrowing of cultivation. 

3.3 per cent. 

3.1 per cent. 

14.2 per cent. 

24.9 per cent. 

44.8 per cent. 

5.5 per cent. 

1.5 per cent. 

0.9 per cent. 

1.8 per cent. 


they are broadly applicable to 


Indebtednfss. 


The incidence of indebtedness as discussed earlier is quite 
high in Purnea district. The majority of the cultivators are in 
debt. In order to ascertain the incidence of indebtedness, 
Mr. Byrne, the Settlement Officer (1901-08) had taken resort to 
the figures of mortgage deeds which have been given earlier. 
The Bihar Statistical Handbook, 1955, published by the Director 
of Economics and Statistics mentions the figures of total (compul- 
sory and opticmal) i*egistration affecting immovable and movable 
property in 1955 as follows* :~ 


Immovable property. 

Movable property. 

Numlwr. 

A«gr gate 

Veca. 

Number, j Ager'''galo i Foes. 


VttluO. 


j val ae . j 

37,161 

1 Ila. 

1 

1,4^30,301 

Rs. 

! i 

1 2,04,604 

' ! 

t 

Ra. 1 Ra. 

2,419 18,90,006 j 7,488 

’ i 


*BihaT StatUtioal Hand-book, 105S, Tables 1.S9, 166. 
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The figures of the other districts of North Bihar for the same 
year were as follows •— 


District 1 

1 

j Immovable property 

Movable property 

1 

1 

f Xnmbei, 

» 

Aggregate 
\ aliie 


Nnm* . 
bor 

Aggrc^gatc 

valin 

1 Fef ‘J 



j R8. 

Kp, , 1 

i 

U«. 

Rh 

Sax an 

( 

sfi,747 

b00,O7»223 

j 1,97,863 

2,282 

17,49,631 

10,6l2 

Chftniparan j 

55 419 

1 2,44.41,021 

1 3,0s,271 I 

' 1,190 

1 

6. 10.''24 

H,734 

Mvistaffarpur . . j 

: 94 201 

3,88,11.994 

1 

6,21,960 1 

j 2 056 

3,93 647 

’ 9,247 

Darbbangft * 

1 S0,650 

|2.S2,71,742 

3,9S,69-> 

1 l,4t)l 

1 6,2 ) 606 

4,715 

M(ngh\r 

47 036 

2,66 

3,0^,398 

s4l 

i 1,83,723 

1 

2,590 


The above statistics will show that the uiculeiue of loans on 
mortgages is comparativcl> lowci in Puruca disiiict than the 
other districts of Noith Bihai So it might lx safd ihu il 
mortgage statistics are any induatoi, tlu fibsovation made in the 
Survey and Settlement Opeiaiions Repent joi Piniua 
(1901 — 1908) that the incidcntc of debt is lomjinatisih in 
Purnea than the other districts of North Ikhar still holds good 

The next S9urcc to suggest the incidtnci ol indcbtidntss is 
tlie amount of loans advanced by the licensed montv Itndeis 
The Bihai Statistical fland hook, 19'>5 has given tlic statement of 
the licenses registered tor the first time during the star, tlie 
number of licenses at the end ol the year aiul tlu amount ol loan 
advanced under the Bihar Money-lenders \et foi tin year 
1952-53 as follows - 

Xambor of ri.t-iaterc«i for th( Kumbnr o'" lu in Uuk at thetni 

tirat tJmo during tho ir of t] 

UrborU^ ivUTtil 1 rbftu iLur^l 

41 143 446 l.OVa 

Amount of loans ailvnnoid t 


With Bocuritv. ! 

! _ J 

! Without 

e©cui|ty. 


In urban 
area«. 

In rural 
are na. 

In urban 
areas. 

1 

l|i rural 
are as 

! Total. 

Rs 

H». 

1 

Hb. 

Ra. 

1,83,109 

2,72.110 

87 037 j 

2.81.774 

H ..0,020 
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The statistics may be compared with the collected figures of 
the last five years ending 1959-60 given below 


! 

Number of licenses rej^iatered 1 

Nuijjbcr 

rf in force | 


for the first iirno 

durin#< 

at 

tlif tmd of the 

Year. 

t ho yoar 

• 


y« ar. 1 


Urban | 

Rural. ! 

Urbaii 

1 

1 llural. 

‘ ! 

_ 

igs.v.ss 1 

• 1 

5(1 1 

191 ' 

119 


j 1 878 

l»66-')7 

47 ' 


101 



1057 5ti 

58 

134 

22 4 


-MU ' 

10.5S.60 1 


173 

173 

1 

J, 16 j I 

1069-«r) 

05 

U« 

l>^l 


2.2^ b ' 



Amount ot loan advanotd 

Amtjunt of 

loan advanced 


with petunt\. 

itiuMit 

^s*ecurjt\ 


1 ] 

Kund 

1 

lUiral 

1 

j X'^rbrni 



1 i 

> Ho. 

! 


l9->7 5(i 

2, )3,451 

1 3,22,83b i 

' 1,S9,075 

2S9 5 4gI 

1*1 5b 57 

3,s9,7J8 

1 V.OV.S !-> 

87 S9h 

1 4K<)7 182 

1957 5S 1 

1 5,4tu25(l 

29, U 22u 

3,17 479 

tul 4^)3 

l9iS 59 

2,h4,l82 

2^. 9,161 

2, »7,7 U 

4 ‘6 134 

1959-50 1 

16,5 12) 

29 85,743 

1,88^7 ^ 

• ,5 7 f 4 7 -s 


As stated before, the State Government also advance loan 
under the Land Improvement Loans Act, 1883, the Agricultniists’ 
Loans Act, 1884 and the Waste Land Reclamation Loans Act, 
1918. Alter independence ol the country, the IcTans by the State 
Government have become a rej."iLir leature and the incidence of 
amount advanced is comparatively high 

I'hc statement below will show the amount ot loans advanced 
by' tlie Goveinmcnt fioni 1950-51 to 1959-60 


Stalnncnt choirtiif:^ (he oiit'^tniulnig amount adi'iTKCil and 
coUcited and htilaiur m it sped oj land 1 mjn oecmeni Uur ' 


Y.<ar * 

' Xiuoiint 

outstanding. 

' ( 

< VmouMt 

1 nd\ .ri\ d. ' 

( 1 

\ mount 
( ollcoted. 

Jhdatic 


1 \U. 

f 

Rs 

K-. 

K‘. 

i0.)0-5l 

2,iM),323 j 

i,r>9, <97 

19,9 0 

,hl9 59 ► 

1951 -.52 

3,40^399 

1 9 

9 099 

1, 91 'iMO 

lOVJ .63 

4,19,389 ! 

45,269 

14,542 

1,7 1 h 8 

lOVS-Sl 

4,71, 10^ ' 

' 59 9(i9 

29 794 

5 90 + 

l'),5T-,V) 

5’9t»,49l I 

1 76,419 

b,823 ' 

* 5 7t ,>Hh 1 

1056., ■><) 

,5,7 9,099 

61,7,16 

5 u, 2*^0 

>.7 >, i 1 

t03 > 67 

5,7\rti , 

29 159 , 

S, 1,9 13 


10>7-6H 

5,2l,55rt , 

29^999 

17,1 5 

>.21,121 

lO-VS 30 

5,24 123 ! 

48,69(1 

^2,9 A> 

5 4t»,( 1)7 

10 >0-60 ' 

5,4<i,667 ' 

27,52 5 

U) 5 10 

5 21,61 1 


UtJii trk‘> 
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Statement showing the outstanding amount advanced and 
collected and balance in respect of Agriculturists’ Loans Act 
XII of 1884. 


Year. 

Out»tanding 
amount of 
Uw previous 
year. 

\ Total amount 
j advanced 

1 during fchj 

1 year. 

Total. 

\ 

1 

Total amount 
collected 
during the j 
year. ] 

1 

» 

1 

Balance loft 
for ooUection, 

1 

i Ra. 

j Bs. 

Rs. 

j Rs. 

Ra. 

1950-51 1 

:J,43,777 

9,90,015 

13.43.092 

20,784 

13.13.008 

1951-.-)^ 

13,13,908 ] 

i 23.7>,20(» 1 

36,89,108 

1,43,S04 

35,15,304 

l«32-.)3 j 

35,»5,3'U j 

4,50/KU ^ 

39 05.393 

6,73,752 

‘ 33,21,012 

19r).!.64 

33^21,61? 1 

3,78,70 1 

37,00, 345 

3 80,160 

33,19,886 

1934-55 

33.1 9, ‘«8t! i 

18,''9.49."> ' 

32,00,381 

1,54,J40 

1 50, -.6,141 

196S-56 

60.55,141 

H,28,'U« ' 
1 

61,81,0(59 

^2.64,291 

62,19 778 

1 056- 57 

62,19,779 

.5,117,152 

07.26,930 

3,97^222 

63,-9,708 

l9-.7-6*» 

63,29,709 

29,<)O,O70 

9l,29.77S 

30,100 

^ 9", 99,67 7 

195S-G9 ‘ 

90,90,677 1 

21,77,143 

! 

l,U.68»OJ2 i 

10,01J26 

9J,79,M)7 

1959-60 j 

02,76,896 

1 

l,17,^10 

03»l)4.706 

i 2.U,372 

‘ 9 1 . (.0,3 .3 


Statement showing the ont\tauding ainounf adcatxcd and 
balanced in lespect of Natuial C'alamifies I.oaris .l<f I of 


1934. 


1 

Year. ‘ 

1 

1 

Outstanding iT *tal amount j 
amount of ( JiilvAucod 
thf* prcvio us during the 

yAAra. ’ year. ^ 

1 

Ti tal 

j 

1 

uinouni , 
p illectod t 
dniing the 
yoHr. 

B ilaiuo left 
for <‘ollo< - 
tion. 

1 

1 Rs. 

1 It-, 

‘ 1 

' B». 1 

1 , 

Ka 1 

1 Its 

1050-51 

' 63.794 

ao.uoo 

93,794 

i 7.540 1 

! 86.254 

1951-62 

1 86,264 

1 

1 

i 46,000 

1,32,754 

B.190 ^ 

1 

1,24,564 

1952 63 

1,24,564 

28,960 

1,53,514 

13.119 j 

1.40,09.» 

1953-34 

1,40,095 

24,060 1 

1.64,166 , 

9,867 j 

1,64,290 

1934-55 

1,54^290 

12,832 

1.67, 122 1 

4,280 

1.02,842 

1953-60 ' 

1,62,842 ! 

39,338 

2,0-M80| 

3,046 

1,99.13 

1956-57 

1,99,132 

52.640 

1 

2.51, 77^1 

11,985 

2,39,787 

1967-68 

2,89,787 

82,220 

3,22,007’ 

3,100 

3,lH,$41 

1958-59 

3,18,811 

j 68j500 

1 3.87,341 

11,012 

3.70.829 

1059-60 

3,76,320 

[ 70,811 

j 4,47,140 

14,9te 

4,32,103 
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Besides, Government through the agency of Co-operative 
Societies also advance loan to the people who are members of the 
Co-operative Societies. The amount of loan in respect of the 
three Central Co-operative Banks in Purnca in 1959 was 
Rs. 9,72.132 and in respect of the Primary Co-operative Societies 
Rs. 10,99,389. 

The other credit supply agencies, ^i7, agiicultinist 'uoney- 
lendeis, lelalivcs and othei unluensed inoiu v-icndcis should not, 
however, be ignored. d hey supply a lot of capital ni the tural 
areas. In Purnea verbal transaction of loan is commonly {)te\altnt. 
Loans ate generally taken on the pledge ol standing ciops, such as 
jute, sugaicane and paddy. This sort of loan is called d/idatvnud 
agua, i e., loan adsanced to tlie gujvvcis on condition of supply of 
thcii pioduce in repayment i he \aluc- ol ilie produce is deter- 
mined by the inouey-k nders at the time ol adxance and this may 
be aibitrary, 1 lie pi ice of the pioduce h.\ed usuallv comes to 
roughly 30 to 35 per cent less than the market value of the 
produce gt the time of harvest. They also charge interest on the 
produce w'hich varies from Jth to ] seer per rupee per month. In 
this way the principal usually becomes almost double in a year. 
'Lhis sou of loan is normally taken by the small cultivators and 
the landless labourers. 

Another type of produce loan is deieah or the teim of 
repayment is I] times of the cpiantily advanced, d'he period of 
repayment usually varies from four mouths to six months. If the 
rt paymciit is delauhed. the lo. nee has to pay tunes of the 
quantity originally taken in the next year. 

Loan given in cash on pledge of ornaments, utensils, etc., 
is known as siidi. The rate ot interest per annum is generally 
50 to 75 percent. On non-repayment of interest the pledged 
goods arc sold if the mahajan thinks that the interest and princi- 
pal combined together have become equal to the value ot die 
pledged goods. 

All thvs will indkate that the rate of interest in Purnca is 
rather exorbitant. The maxim “once in debt will he always in 
debt” is applicable. If per chance a person takes loan from a 
mahajau it would be difficult for him to liquidate the amount. 
In this district there are several Marwaris and Baiuas who .ire 
earning a lot due to nioney'-lcnding business. T hey have palatial 
buildings in the midst of hutments of the cultivators.* 

~~ "‘Porsoiial t>nquiru>s~anirramk)m nnt =linauons ha\e been made at tlio village 
Soaiaiiur, P.-S. Barari in Katib.ir ■snbdivisioii, Thakurganj and Galgaha in Kishaa- 
can] stibdjviainn regarding flic raU> o( interest otmrgod by tbo money lenders. From 
focal enquiries it has been ooucludod that the money-lending business is common 
everywhere and earns a neb dividend for the creditor. 
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From local enquiry it is found that the majority of the 
cultuators are allergic to pait with their lauds i( other souices 
for advance of loan are available That is why they commonly 
fake loan on standing riops and freel) pledge then oinamcnis 
The land of Putnc.i is less krtilc than the other districts of North 
Bihar and so the maha]an does not want to take land. The price 
of land in Purnea is much lower than the other districts of North 
Bihar. That is why the debtor does not ^ilcdge his land on 
mortgage provided he can obtain loan from other sources. Our 
iincsligation indicates lliat the nuideiue ol indebtedness in 
Pumea district is not as low as mentioned by Byme in his 
Final Rejnnt of the Settlement Operations in 1901 — 190H 

Roll of Privstk Moniv lindirs \M) Financiirs 

Regarding the old financiers Francis Buchanan (1810-11) 
had mentioneel as follows .— 

“The bankeis, who give bills of exchange lor mono), aic 
called kothtiealehs Theie arc scvin houses at 
Puraniya, and one of these has an agent at Nathpur 
Two of the principals, the houses of Jagat heth and 
Lala Mcghraj, reside at Mnrshedabad d lie agents 
of these and Baidvanath ol this district will both 
grant bills lor money paid to them and will distoiuit 
the bills of others d'he others, all natives ol the 
district, deal only m former mannei I’lieii grt at 
profit lies in dealing with the landlords, keeping 
their rents, and discharging the taxes If laige 
exchanges of gold and silver aie leqiured, they can 
only be procured from these kothixunlehs Jagat 
Seth’s house will diaw at onct for 1 ,0b,()00 iu}>ces 
'fhe othcis W'lll not exceed half that siwn Jagat 
Seth and Megfuaj do not deal with the . 

The former will grant bills on any part ^^India, 
the others only on Calcutta, phaka, Mursh^>bad, 
and Patna 

“'Fhe surrafs of this district exchanj^ gold and silver, 

do not deal in bills. d hey are entirely c onlinct^i 
the capital, and have stocks^ in trade of frqflB 
500 to 1,000 iuj>ees They* not only deal IjJ 
exchange money, but purchale and sell wiou)^^ 
bullion, d'hey are not, however, gold or silv<i£ 
smiths. One of them is a jeweller. 

“The fotdars, who exchange toivnes and silver, are hen 
more usually called surrafs, and arc not numcrou, 
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most of the shop-keepers giving change to Piose 
who purchase, and supply tlieinsekes with cowries 
(rom the hucksters who retail fish, greens and 
otlu r (lifling aiticlcs Both classes oi sunafs 
advance money to those who are living on nionlhly 
salaries or wages.”* 

W.W. Hunter as stated before had mentioned that “The 
only aillucnt lunkcis in tlie ilistiict art Rai Dlianpat Sinh and 
Rai Lakshmipat Sinh of Murshedabad, Babu Mahesh Lai and 
iJabu Xaltfxd I al. and Baliu 1 aiaii M.ill Loans ait thu'ils 
conducted by the village grain merchants, and to small extent, 
by petty shop-keepers. ”t 

Now the abo\e mentioned old financier’s families have 
disappcaied principally due to the abolition of zamtridari Loans 
now .nt thitfls gl\cn ij> the \ lilage nicrdiaiite, \i/., Maiwaiis. 
Banias, sahnkms and big cultivators. 

\s mentioned befoie the prnatc money-lenders and 
financieis* play an important role in supplying capital in the rural 
areas Howes cr in lu h one may look down upon the nioney- 
lentltis and their methods, tliere is no doubt that in a 
prepondeiantly agricultural economy they do play iin almost 
indispensable part We base seen that Government, Co-operative 
Societies and Commercial Banks only touch the fringe of rural 
vajiital formation (i.c , only about 7 per cent) while the private 
monev -lenders supph about 93 [wr tent of capital in the rural 
aieas. 'J'he private money-lendcis are cjuicker and do not ahv'ays 
insist oil secuiities like the othei ciedit agencies, \i/ , Gosernment 
and the Co-operati%e Societies 'Lhey adsance money at the most 
tiitual season ol .igi u nltui.d opeiation and int out the timelig. 
the foimalities and often the harassment caused by the sulior- 
dinatc Goseinment staff. 

Banks. 

\ blanch of tfie Impel lal Bank (now State Bank of India) 
was opened at Puinca, the district l*ead(|uarteis in ll>25-26 The 
opening of the banx gate a great impetus to trade and financing 
of jute, mustard and tobacco business, whicli used to be clone 
from C-akutta at tonsidciablc inconvenience and loss of time. 
Branches of the State Bank oi India were opened at Foibcsganj 
(1958) ami at Kisfianganj (I'.O')). Blanches h.tM Int n opened 
at K.ilihar and Aiaiia. 

*.l(i Accrtutl of Purn-j tlf’OH 101 In I laiiM'j Buchanan, B.for Btaiarch Sooietv, 

me, pp. 58.1 r>8i 

} Iluntir's \ccow.t of Purntih, p 385. 
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Advances are made against gold ornaments to cultivators at 
a low rate of interest. Further advances at concessionary rate of 
interests are also granted to the co-operative marketing and 
processing societies against crops, to co-operative factories and 
small-scale industries against raw materials and receipts against 
the pledge of receipts. 

The State Bank offers facility for keeping current accounts, 
savings bank accounts and fixed and shorl-tcirn dcposists 1 lie 
bank also offers other usual facilities regarding mercantile bills, 
foreign exchanges business over draft, loans and cash cicdit, etc 

The Cential Bank of India has its branches at Katihat, 
Forbesganj and kislianganj The branciies of the Central Bank of 
India mainly carr) coniraetcial business and advances are made 
to busintssnien on scciuitj of the mvoices of cominfrcial goods, 
mainly against wheat, jute, oilseeds, oil, pjtddy, liie, otliei 
foodgiains, cotton and fucce goods It is rcporlccl that although 
there is a provision to advance loans against agricidluie and 
industiy but nobodv so far fias taken loan lor this {impose 

The Katihar Branch of the Cential Bank of India i\as 
opened in 1940. Advances which weie made against comincicial 
goods from 1955 to 1959 were as follows - 

1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 

Rs. ' Rs. Rs Rs Rs. 

26,23,600 22,18,960 18,3.3,733 16,05,827 20.65,029 

The Kishanganj Branch of the Central Bank of India was 
also opened in 1940 It is repoited that the Kishanganj Branch 
usually collects bills of approximately one croie rupees in a year 
and over draft against agricultural products touches to eight to 
nine lakhs rupees during the seasonal period (October to March) . 

The Central Bank of India opened its branch at Forbesganj 
in 1941. It has made advance against agricultural products to 
the tune of Rs. 19,27,000 till 31st Dccembet. 1959. * 

A private bank at Thakurganj was stairted in 1929 under 
the Indian Companies Act by a group if business pioneeis 
of the district, Sri Bireshwar Lahiri and I>r. K C. Laluri and 
others. The said bank ran into voluntary l^uidation in 1955 to 
avoid competition with the Central Co-operative Banks. The 
other private bank wa: started at Kishanganj much later known 
as the Kishanganj Bank, Ltd. This bank is still in existence but 
not much is known about its condition. The private bank at 
Thakurganj was a pioneer. 
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CO-OEERATIVE SOCIETIES. 

The history of Co-operative movement in Purnea district 
begins from 1902 when the Pumea Central Bank was established. 
Two years later the Co-operative Societies Act X of 1904 was 
passed and the said bank was registered as the first Co-operative 
Society in the district. Alter the enactment oi the Indian 
Cooperative Societies Act II of 1912, a full-fledged bank, die 
Purnea Central Co-opeiative Bank, Ltd., was icgisu-ied anti 
established in 1914. The jurisdiction of the newly started bank 
was confined to Purnea subdivision (at present both Purnea and 
Katihar subdivisions) but other subdivisions, viz., Araria and 
Kishanganj remained untapped. The Araria and Kishanganj 
Central Co-operative Banks were started in 1927 and 1929 
respectively. These banks practically confined their activities 
mainly in lending money to agriculturist members but it could 
in no way meet tin! demand of rural credit. It is reported that 
till 1948 the number ol priniaiy society nieinbeis iii itie wlmie 
district was not more than 300. During the post-reconstruction 
picriod from 1943 to 1948 the Government met the amount of 
deficit in running the banks. 

Previously the Primary Credit Societies were registered with 
unlimited liability which was prejudicial in the interest ol the 
illiterate agriculturists. In post-independence period the 
creation ol tiie inulti-jiurpose co-opierative .societies with limited 
liability was lelt essential. An intensive drive was organised to 
start such societies ht>in 1949. Instead ol only lending money 
they started to distribute commodities, viz., cloth, sugar, kerosene 
oil, iron, fertilizers, etc., in their rcsj>ective jurisdiction. 

The following two tables show the assets of the three Central 
Banks and the Primary Co-oper.itiN e Societies and give us some 
idea of the working of the Co-operative movement in the 
district;— 


1. Ko. of taoittbera 

3, Amount of paid-up Shore 

Oapitai. 

Amount of deposits 

4. Amouj^t of loan outstanding 
5^ Amount of Rosorve Fund and 

oii^or funda- 

0. Amount of Working Capital . 

7* Amount of loan advanood 
during 1 90S *00* 

20 


In r. speot 

of Ceiitro.1 

Co oporotivo 
Banki> 

I n respt-ct 

of Primary 
Co-oporativo 
Societies. 

Kfc. 

Rf'. 

1,050 

41,757 

2,20.035 

4,5i.S37 

5,47,019 

08,394 

9,27,132 

10,0d»389 

4,02.719 

60,bl6 

14,72,971 

10.40,557 

5,24.713 

7,24,647 


14 Rev* 
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Primary Co-operative Credit Society. 

Number. 

(a) MuUi-pur})ose Co-opeiativc Soeictics 6^)8 

(b) Agricultural Credit Societies 97 

(r) Large sized Multipurpose Co-operati\c Sotictics 10 

(d) Vyapar Mandal Sahyog Samiti (Marketing) 4 

(e) Harijan Kalyan Sahyog Samiti * I 

(/) Co-operative Stores 10 

(g) Weavers’ Co-operative Societies 27 

(k) Canegrowers’ Co-operative Societies 58 

(i) Fishermen's Co-operative Societies 15 

(/) vSafvoda^a Sahyog Samiti J6 

(^) Joint Farming Co-operative Societie* 5 

(l) Laboitr Co-operative Societies 7 

(m) Other Industrial Co-operative Societies ! 

(n) Processing Co-operative Societies 9 

(o) Dairy Farming Co-operative Societies 2 

(ff) Palm Gur Procluceis’ Co^vp'i.iliv e Societies 2 

(g) Other Non-Agricultural Non-Credit 5 

CcHoperative Societies. 

(r) Non-Agricultural Credit Co-operative Societies 1 

(s) Oilmen’s Co-operative Societies 29 


Hre number of the C^o-operative Credit Societies cannot be 
an index of the progress made hy Co-operative movement. I’hes 
would not also by the number show that the people are becoming 
co-operative minded; without a proper appraisal it is not possible 
to say how far they are succcs'sful in their real objective. The 
large outstandings of loans would rather suggest that the members 
are more anxious to take loans. 


Life Wsurance Coreorjvtion. 

The iVork of life insurance was donta in the private sector 
before and was nationalised only recently. The Life Insurance 
Corporation of India in the public sector came into existence in 
Purnea with effect from 1st September,, 1956, Prior to the 
formation of the Corporation, some of the leading insurance 
companies operating in the district were Hindustan Co-operative, 
New India, Oriental, Railway Co-operative, Laxami Insurance, 
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Hindu Mutual, Bombay Mutual, Prudential, Ministerial Co- 
operative, Police Co-operative, National Indian, National, Free 
Indian, Bombay Life and Metropolitan, etc. From local enquiry 
it is gathered that out of 263 insurance companies of India, 
nearly 50 companies were doing business in the district of 
Purnca. It is reported that the Hindustan Co-operative had a 
large clientele in the district and had its' branch office at Pumea. 

When the I.ife Insurance Corporation first came into being 
it liad its branch office only at Purnca with jurisdiction on the 
entire area of Purnca district and also over the civil area of 
Sahaisa district and some part of Nepal Terai. In 1958 another 
sub-branch office was established at Katihar. The Katihar sub- 
branch comprised of the Katihar subdivision and the Araria 
subdivision while Purnca sub-branch covered the . Sadar and 
Kishanganj subdivisions. For administrative facility the area 
of Araria subdivision was transferred to Purnca sub-branch and 
Kishanganj subdivision to Katihar sub-branch in 1960. Both the 
branches are under the administrative control of the Divisional 
Office, \iuzaffarpur. 

The Life Insurance Corporation of the Purnea sub-branch 
is said to have written a total business amounting to Rs. 1 .37 
crores in 1957 in the areas of Purnca, Saharsa and Nepal Terai. 
Since no separate records were maintained for the district of 
Saharsa and Nepal Terai it is not possible to give an idea of the 
accurate volume of business <'Trried in Pumea district only. 

In 1958 a separate sub-br.iiich at Katihar was established 
and Saharsa became an independent office but both the sub- 
branch offices, i.e., Purnea and Katihar operate in Nepal and 
some portions of West Dinajpur which was formerly a part of 
Purnea district. In 1958 the Katihar branch wrote a business of 
about 38 lakhs covering a risk of about 700 lives as against R*. 62 
lakhs covering a risk of about 1.600 lives in 1959. So far as 
Purnca sub-branch office is concerned it completed a business of 
about Rs,^67 lakhs in 1958 as against Rs. 57 lakhs in 1959. 

The population of the district is mainly rural and not 
educated. Their n.arginal level of subsistence makes it all the 
more necessary that the benefits of life insurance should I>e 
extended to them. Insurance work so far has been confined to 
the urban areas only. There is ample scoiie for insurance work 
in the rural areas. 

General Insurance. 

General insuraitce is not covered by the Life Insurance 
Goiporation. The main concern working is the Hindustan 
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General Insurance Society which has its branch office at Katihar 
from January, 1953. It under-writes all soils ot general 
insurance such as fire, burglary, accident, machinery break-down, 
riot, earthquake, motor, personal accident, workmen's compensa- 
tion, marine (transit by road, country boat, railway, etc. ) , cash 
in transit and cash in safe. For administrative purpose tlie 
Katibar branch office is* under the diarge of a Branch Secretary. 
Theic are Inspectors at Kishanganj, Kasba, Biratiugar (Ncjial) 
Murliganj (Saharsa) , Raniganj and Malda‘in West ^ngal. Thus 
tlie Katihar office lias jurisdiction over not only on the whole of 
Pumea district but also on Saharsa distiict and portions of West 
Bengal and Nepal. This office is under the control of the 
Divisional Office, Patna. 

Since the General lusuiantc Soiietv has icietuh btcn 
established in Purnea it has not made much^ headway The 
\olume of business written till 1959 was as follows - 


Rs. 

I'lce Insuiance . 1 bh dOO 

Motor Insurance 'Ht ddO 

Marine and Miscellaneous "'O.IH'd 

lotal 2j()ni)(> 


Fire insurance premiums mostly conic Itom banks, godowns, 
shops and residential houses. This is the only branch oflicc m 
North Bihar on this side ot Ganga between Patna and Jalpaiguii 
in West Bengal. 

The coverage cannot be said to be adequate in consideration 
of the fact that jute, the main cash-crop of the district, is highly 
inBammable. Some of the godowns only are insured under this 
scheme but not the small stocks in the hands of the big cultivators 
and small traders. 

Trade and Commerc|;. 

Course of TiAde. 

It may be repeated that Pumea is css^ntiaHy an agricultural 
district. It has an ideal moist climate andj low-lying swamps that 
arc suitable for the cultivation of jute an<| rice and pisciculture. 
Pumea had immense stretches of pasture lands before. Even 
now there are vast stietches of pasturage where hundreds of 
cattle from other districts arc brought for grazing. This has led 
to a good business of ghete. 
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Purnea is contij^ous to West Bengal and Nepal, besides some 
Other districts of Bihar. Purnea has been known to be a surplus 
district so far as the cultivation of rice is concerned. Purnea is 
the largest jute-producing district in India. 

The availability of jute in abundance has naturally sponsored 
the starting of two jute mills at Katihar for the manufacture of 
raw jute. At Kishanganj there are some mills for pressing jute 
into bales. Rice mills, ‘big and small, are scattered all over the 
district. 

It has to be mentioned that besides the manufacture of 
jute and milling of rice, dal, etc., there are no other main 
industries in the district. There are no minerals or forest 
produce. An attempt to start a match factory' was abandoned. 
A sugar mill near Katihar had to close down. The idea of 
starting a sugar nfill at Banmankhi has been in the air for several 
years now. No one has thought of starting a modern dairy in 
spite of the possibility of a good supply of milk. As coal, steel, 
cement, etc., the main help for the starting of industries have 
all to be imported at great cost, the difficulty in starting 
industries is appreciable. It is, however, a noteworthy feature 
that in spite of these initial difficulties Katihar has been industri- 
alised to some extent. 

Cottage industries have also not made much advance iii 
this district. The district has to depend on imports for most of 
the essential commodities inciu<ling consumers’ goods. While 
Purnea exports mainly grains, jute and fish, she has to imjxnt 
practically all her other requirements as her internal output for 
nece.ssitics of life is rather poor. 

Purnea's trade and commerce are also connected with her 
geographical position. Purnea is essentially a border district. 
It is bounded on the north by the Morung zila of Nepal and by 
the Darjeeling district; on the east by the districts of Jalpaiguri, 
Dinajpur and Malda (West Bengal) ; on the south by river 
Ganga, whiich separates it from Bhagalpur and Santhal Parganas, 
and on the west by Saharsa district, 

Purnea had close commercial relations with the border areas 
and with Nepal from time immemorial. The rivers and the 
frontier road on the foot hills of Nepal have been the main trade 
TOute.s. It appears that a considerable turnover of trade has 
always passed to and from the hill passes of Nepal and Purnea. 
Ii^ the past, the rivers had played a great part in connecting 
piirrtea with the trade centres of I.ower Bengal and of Bihar like 
IB^agalpur, Sabibganj, Rajniahal and Patna, the capital of Bihar. 
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The mWoi and Aflfj of the district have been responsible for 
facilitating trade and commerce, both internal and external and 
some of them have been in existence even before the advent of 
British. The tnelas and hats were very necessary when com- 
munications were bad and have continued in importance even 
when communications h^vc improved. 

The Rizaiu-s-salatin (1788) has mentioned that Karhagola 
on the bank of the river Ganga was the resbrt of traders and 
mahajans from various places. 

In the 19th and early 20(h century the ri\crs were the 
main routes for carrying trade aiid commerce. Francis Buchanan 
in 1810 had mentioned that the rivers Ganga, Kosi and 
Mahananda were navigable almost throughout the year and a 
considerable amount of trade was carried on thi|nugh these rivers. 
Boats of larger size with considerable burden plied regularly on 
these three rivers. 

After Buchanan. W.W. Huutei in his \tah\tvn} hfot/nf oj 
Bengal for Puiniah (1877) had given more rleunls ol the mm 
borne traffic. Hunter had mentioned that fiom Septemhej. iS7.‘. 
the boat registration systenn had been established ou .di ih>- u to i- 
ways of Bengal and the rc.sults published montlily in tlie 
cal Reporter. From ilie sialistits ol siv juomhs tndine, idbi’iirs 
1876, “it appears that the total ol cxpoit, dining the hal) sen, 
in cla,ss I (articles registered by weight onlvy . amounted tf) 
516,383 mans or 18,903 tons; of which mustard-seed contributed 
35 per cent; jute, 18 per cent; wheat. 9 per cent; linseed, G per 
cent; and tobacco, 6 per cent. The total of the imports in the 
same class was 259,321 mans or 9,493 tons; of which salt fonned 
42 per cent; saltpetre, 8 per cent; pulses and gram, 5 per cent; 
ancl the other saline substances, 4 per cent. The weight of the 
expMorts, therefore, exceeded that of the imports by 257,062 mans 
or just twofold. Under class II (articles, registered by ttumber 
only) , the most noticeable items are 131,8l|) gunny-bagj. exported 
in the months of September and Dccembef; and 269,500 buudle.s 
of hay and straw, exported in October ana January. In class II 
(articles registered by value only) , the exports were valued at 
Rs, 46,832 (£4,683-4s-0d) , of which Eliropean cotton gixids 
formed 38 per cent, all in February; and miscellaneous natise 
goods, 23 per cent. The imports in this d4ss readied Rs. 2.39,181 
(£23,918— 2s-0d) , or five times the value of the exports; 
European cotton goods made up 48 per ceint; native cotton good.s, 
21 per cent; and miscellaneous native goods, 19 per cent 
of the total. 
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"From. the returns obtained at the several registration 
stations, which are also published in the Statistical Reporter, it 
may be gathered that the trade of Purniah, as might be experied, 
is mainly confined to Lower Bengal. Out ot the total of exports 
in class I, only 3 per cent was sent towards Patna Of the total 
imports in the same class, 23 per cent was received from the 
direction of Patna, and 2 per cent was registered at Darauli * on 
the Ghagra. 

"With regard to |>articidar staples of trade, the Statistical 
Reporter furnishes the following details sliowing the course of 
trade and the chief local marts. During the four months 
November, 1875 to February, 1876, tlte total exports of jute 
were 88,232 tntnis, stcadilv im teasing montli bv month ()} tins 
total, only 21,944 mans, or about onc-iourth, went direct by boat 
to Calcutta, and the remainder w'as apparently diverted to the 
railways at Sahibglinj, and other stations. During the two 
months of January and February, it was ascertained that 4,744 
mans of jute from Purniah thus left the river at Rtishtia. For 
those same two months the marts that exported jute to Calcutta 
and Kushtia may be arranged in the following order.— Dulal- 
ganj, 6.573 mans; Nawabganj, 1,286; Barmi, 1,177; Kiishnaganj, 
1,070; R.rniganj, 718 Dtwang. .31? With tin' CM-epti'm ui 
large exports of wlieai, diminishing from .September month by 
month, i!u trade ol Pniniah in loodgr.un^ is iinigi;inf,mt f'ht 
txpoit ol oil seeds is luge, espc'ti.dlt ot inustaid-seed I hr 
following particulars can be gi'e'tt for the single month ot 
December — Foial iueeid expoi' <1 1810 mans, tjoin ihi iiunts 

ol Nanabgaiij (1.5(1S mans) and Raniganj n,.337). tot.d 
inustaid-sced exported. 31,003 mans, Iroin the marts of Bhawani- 
pur (6,77.5 mans), Karagola (1.956). Nawabganj (4,931), 
Dcmarkili (4,726) . Raniganj (3,999) . Ekanrba (1,510? , Dulal- 
ganj (1,380). A considerable propt>rlion ot this export oi oil- 
seed is sent across the Canga to ^ihibganj for rail transport. Tire 
trade in tobacco max be tiuis analxsed lor the .same month t.l 
December : Total exports, 4,384 mans; of which 1,263 mans 
were consisted diieet to Calcutta, and 1,137 to Hugli; the 
exporting marts xxei karagola (1.97i nuitts) , DuLdg.inj {].i7)' 
Charakpara (5.35) : Pnrnea tovxnr imported 333 mans. In the 
.same month, Pnrnea town exjrortcd 3,287 mans of wheat. 1 he 
trade itr Manchester picccgtKxls ma\ he thus analysed for the 
ihtee months Deii'inhc'r to fvhru.nv: Inrpoils. Rs 1 *18 !n>- 
exports, Rs. 17,500. The impoiting marts were Katagoia 
(Rs. 98,759) , and Bhawaniganj. kamalpur, and Nawabganj 

" in tlif n rozunmnaod groat ootnuiorc'Hl lun^oitauce due U) 
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{Rs. 1,600 each) . The supply was almost entirely derived from 
Sahibganj in the Santhal Parganas. In the month ot January, 
Karagola received Rs. 67,300 from that source, and Rs. 10,400 in 
February: but in the latter month, Karagola despatched 
Rs 15,200 to Saltibganj, and Rs. 800 to Hayatpur in Maldah, an 
exceptional re-export, which must be attributed to over-trading. 
In November, the irn’portation of native-made cotton cloth 
amounted to Rs. 16,632 of which Kantanagar received Rs 13,800 
and Raniganj Rs. 2,500.”* 

It appears that by the end of nineteenth century owing to 
the opening and expansion of railways, the importance of rivet - 
borne tialfic had naturally dwindled to a gteai extent .Some of 
the branches of Kosi had changed their course and some streams 
got ihoked well Bvrue in his Settlement ileiunt 
had mentioned that the river-borne traffic had largely fallen off 
He mentioned as follows 

"With the advent of railways this traffii has largely fallen 
oft Still a certain nunibei of boats ji>l\ on the 
Dhamdaha Kosi atid take gram (chiefly inustartl- 
secds) to Sahibganj for the Ganges riser steamers 
Boats forrneily plied on the Mahananda iij) .is fai 
as Kaliaganj and followed it dossn through Malda 
to the Ganges. Now they prefer to transfer their 
cargoes to the railways at Daikhola or Barsoi 
junction.” 

The River Steam Nasigation concern ran their steanieis 
carrying passengers and cargo by the Ganga rivei for deiadcs 
and Karagola was an important station But the opening of the 
railways meant a decrease of the imporiaiuc of the steamer 
service. But the expansion of railways, however, could not 
possibly stamp out trade through waterways They have their 
great potentiality even now. Recently in 1959 a survey was 
conducted by the National Council for tl^ Applied Economics 
Research. New Delhi and it was found tHat the rivers Ganga 
and Gaghra have great potentiality for thclriver-bome traffic in 
Uttar Pradesh, Bihar and West Bengal. It was found that “with 
tlie mounting pace of industrialisation in iihar, West Bengal 
and Uttar Praaesh regions bordering the Ganga, Bihar will 
continue to be the transport cushion for nil and road transit 
traffic to Uttar Pradesh, Assam and Nepal and if both road and 
rail routes in Bihar get congested and clogged, the escape will 
be by river”. 

AdcatrM of Ben0ai, Vol, XV pp, 876^ 879*MO. 
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The unpublished reports of the Ganga Traffic Survey in the 
district of Purnea confirm that a good deal of trade is still carried 
on by the rivers Ganga and Kosi. The important ghats on the 
banks of the river Ganga in Purnea are Manihari ghat and Kara- 
gola ghat. The volume of traffic of Manihari ghat and fCaragola 
ghat in 1957-58 was as follows 

Manihari ghat. 

ComiDoditiOH. • Exports IratJoits 

(in maanda) . ( m rnaunda) . 


Kico 

Potato 

Pul 90 5lakh3 

Vogtttablo oil 

Jaggory 

Mangoes and fjuits 
Stone chips 
Kt^roHino oil 
Coal 

Fertilizers 
Iron and st<* 0 l 
Salt 

Finiahod biri 
J uto 

Oil-seeds 

Orange 

Froah vegetable 


6 lakhs. 

24 lakhs, 

60,000 

4 lakhs. 

26,00n 
2 laklis. 

10 lakhs. 

(Uakh tins. 

26,000 
2J lakhs. 

4 lokhSr 
6 lakhs. 

0 hOOO *packet8 (< 
2 '>,000 birts)^ 

35 laklifi. 

2 laklis. 

3 lakhs. 

2 lakhs. 


Karagola ghat. 


Jute 
Tobaooo 
M aiee 
Chilli^ 

Wheat 

Sngat 

Jfoggftry 

Salt 

Oram 

Pulses 

oa 

Oih seeds 

Onion 

potato 


15,00,00e 

60,000 

60.0 in 

10.000 

30.000 

10.000 

5,00o 

10,000 

90.000 

36.000 

15.000 

60.000 
lO.CHXi 
10,0C>0 
20.000 
100 [bs* 


miofte have been wUected from 

Trkf&o Sarvey file— *M. 212/50). 


the Purooa (Ganga 
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Manihari ghat is well served by a steamer service and boats. 
There is a steamer service of a private concern Roy Co., 
Sakrigali. The Eastern Railway run their steamers to connect 
the railways between Sakrigali and Manihari station. After the 
creation of Pakistan this railway route is the only connecting 
link with Darjeeling by the railways. The number of boats at 
Manihari ghat is about* 200 wirfi the tonnage capacity of 2,000. 
These boats anchor at Manihari ghat or its nearby ghats, viz , 
Baijnathpur, Mahespur, Bahgar, Topra, Rampur and Gopalpui 
The private steamer service and boats ply to and from between 
Manihari ghat and Sakrigali ghat, Sahibganj ghat, Maharajpur 
ghat and Colgong gfial Passenger traffic at Manihari ghat is 
also large. The obstacles which stand in the way of a larger 
turnover of goods at this ghat are the want ol metalled road 
between Manihari and Katihar, restricted railway goods booking 
facilities at Manihari ghat and want of proper Government or 
prnate waiehouses on the ghat 'I'here is a pin ate ^odown oi 
thatched hut with a tapacit) of one lakh in umds fnit this n not 
sufficient to cope with the situation toi w.ant of piojin 
maintenance of the river channel, the course of the river is etc'r 
shifting which also hampers the expansion of the business tlnough 
the ghat at .Manihari which still in a ptcits pinnitnc lundi ' 

Karagola ghat is the terminus of the (rang i Darneling 
metalled road. Goods from Calcutta arc regularly bookc d from 
Calcutta through trucks by several road iransjxirt agencies in the 
private sector, and carried by swift-moving tiucks up to Siliguii 
and different places ot Pumea district such as Puinca, Katihar, 
Kishanganj. Foibesganj, jogbani and Biiatnagar in Nepal C/oods 
booked through these road agencies aic crossed in the (»anga bv 
country boats. For want of metalled road between Nfanihari and 
Katihar the loaded trucks have to cover a longer route of about 
1*70 miles for ciossing the Ganga at Kar.it>ol.i ghat and then go 
to Purnea and its dilTcreut jdaecs 'Phis distaiKc can hi 
shortened if there would have been a metalled road between 
Manihari and Katihar. Besides, transport cpst and tinje-lag will 
also be consMcrablv shortened if tinrks frifm Calcutta ni-t« ad 
of going to Karagola ghat pass through fManihari ghat and 
Katihar. 

Transhipment of goods at Karagola gtaai is cariied by the 
country boats, the number of which is about 350, The loading 
capacity of the boats is from 600 maunds to l!,500 maunds. The 
chief articles of imports at Karagola ghat are the mathineiy 
rarts, medicines, parts of motor and cycle, buckets and tube-welK, 
These goods are sent from Calcutta by road. Transhipment is 
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very cjuick at Karagola ghat due to the availability of large 
number of country boats. There is a spirit of mutual co- 
operation and co-ordination between the road transport 
companies and the owners of boats. Some of the obstacles for a 
proj>er expansion of the Karagola ghat are similar to tiiat of 
Manihari ghat. Karagola ghat has one adsantage. It ha^ a 
metalled road from Karagola ghat to Daiieeling ^Gaima- 
Darjeeling Road) . 

The main mode of conveyance for exports and imports of 
goods is now railways. The total mileage of railway in Purnea 
district is now 280. Some ol live tail\\a\ stations of the districi, 
namely, Katihar, Purnea funriion. Karagoia, Forbesganp 
Jogbani, Barsoi, Kishanganj, Ranmankhi and Galgalia are very’ 
important and their volume ol botli inward and outward traffic 
of goods is very 4rge Some details of inward and outward 
traffic of goods have been given in the chapter on Communica- 
tions. 

The road traffic of the district is also very large. In the past, 
the condition of the roads and culverts was bad and that is why 
for a long period the Purnea District Board did not give licences 
either for bus and public carrier services. But it appears from 
the liihai Land Revenue Administiatwn Report, 1928-29. that 
the number of bus and public carriers began to increase resulting 
in a consuleiable damage to Disiiict Board toads. Though tiic 
road .services began to inciea^e from 1928 29 bul still loi long 
there had noi been gieai e\pan ion in bus and ttutk ^el^ue^ ilue 
to the weak (ulveits on the Distiut Boaid loads. It is onh alter 
1948 that the Public Works Department took up the roads in 
the district and tlic expansion ol metalled roads by the Public 
Works Department diverted a considerable amount ol trade 
through the roads. I’he enormous increase ol the public carrier 
trucks both inside and outside the district had facilitated die 
trade and commerce to a large extent. They shift the commo- 
dities cjuicker. Quick movement of meuaiililc goods particu- 
larly jute Is s'Ciy impoitant. Di'tails of llu role plavcd by the 
rail and roads for ncloping trade and commerce have been 
given in chapter on Communications. 

Imports and Exports. 

Frarreis Buchanan had discussed at length regarding exports 
and imports of Purnea. He had mentionecl the fairs a.s the trade 
links between the two neighbouring districts of Purnea and 
Bhagaipur. I'hese fairs were held on the banks of the river 
Ganga where cattle and goods were sold. Pie had found close 
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commercial intercourse between the trade centres of Pumea 
with places like Murshidabad, Dinajpur, Patna, Bhagalpur and 
the areas of Nepal and Bhutan. Rice, wheat and pulse were the 
important commodities for export and used to be sent to Murshi- 
dabad, Patna, Bhotan, etc. 

Buchanan further mentioned that oil-seeds and tobacco were 
also exported, the former was mostly sent to Murshidabad and the 
latter to Morang, Murshidabad and Dintypur. Oil was sent to 
Bhagalpur and Murshidabad. 

Turmeric and ginger were sent to Murshidabad and 
Calcutta. A little of both tvas brought from Patna. A large 
share of the ginger was brought from Morang. Spices and paints 
were sold by pasaries or druggists. 

They tvtere as follows 

Spice.s, including the bhiclc pepper, sin^ll cardamoms of 
Malabar, cloves, nutmeg, mace and cinnamon, 
camphor, asaloetula, etc , paints— \timilion, 

yellow cinnabar, blue and green vitriols,* verdigris, 
rouge for ladies’ feet and hands (alia) , pemt. red 
starch of zedoary root {ahir ) , white lead and chalk, 
quicksilver, tin-leaf and .sandal wood. All iltese 
were imported front Murshidabad 

Seed of ajoyan (coriander) , mauri, jim, kalajira {Nigelln 
ihfiva) , methi, papita, long jx;pper and isufgol 
{plantago ) , a little of these were imported from 
Tirahut (Tirhut) . 

Leaves and bark of the Nepal cinnamon (tejpat) and 
medicinal herbs chiefly came from the territory of 
Nepal. Almost the whole of these were again 
exported to Murshidabad, but a little went to 
Patna and a little was consumed in the district. 

Regarding timber, Buchanan mentioned that timber used 
to be brought from the forests of Nepal mostl> dealt by the 
Kathiya mahajans who resided in Dimiya ^and Mitiyari near the 
bank of the Kosi. It is said that about 35|merchant.s of the two' 
places dealt in timber and each had a traifsaction of thousand 
rupees. 

Regarding the persons who conduciefi commerce he had 
mentioned that “the persons who export 4id import goods from 
tins district, besides the servants of the pompany, are of the 
following descriptions 

Gttldetr Mahajans^ or wealthy men who keep stores arc 
here reckoned of two kmds-^haria or Bhusi 
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Mahajans who ought properly to deal in giain 
alone; and Keranas, who (leal in salt, betel-nul, sack 
cloth, prepared butter, extract of sugarcane, and 
iron— but it is only in the capital that this distinc- 
tion is observed. On other places the Gharla 
Mahajans deal in every kind of grain except rice, 
but in general they have no*t a cajjital sufticitmt to 
entitle them to the appellation of Mnhajan, and 
are classed among the paikars or petty dealcis.” 

From Buchanan's account it appears that the majority of the 
merchants were non-residents of the district. Silk, jewels, grains, 
cotton were more in the hands of noji-resident traders 1 he 
timl)er merchants were mostly native of the district. Buchanan 
describes the foreign merchants as the Bhasaniyn Mahajans 
(floating merchants) who had captured the very considerable 
share of the trade. It appears that in his time there were 
particular sections who dealt in specific commodities like fish, 
mangoes, cattle, etc. 

After Francis Buchanan, W. W. Hunter in 1877 in his 
Statistical Account of Bengal for Purniah had mentioned about 
exports and imports of the district. By this time a good number 
of non-official Europeans had settled down in the district and had 
extended indigo cultivation and indigo had become the iiiost 
important in<lustry in Pumea. In an average year, the outturn 
of indigo was estimated at 5,00!! to 7,000 rnaunds of dye; area of 
land under indigo 6,000 to 7,00C acres. There were 34 factories 
with 31 subsidiary works of which only 3 were owned and* 
managed by the natives.* 

Regarding commerce Hunter had mentioned as follows:— 

“The cheap articles of trade in Purniah are rice, oil-seeds, 
indigo, jute, tobacco, hides and fish. The principal 
seats of commerce are Kasba and Ekmba, in 
pargana Haveli Puniiah; Dulalganj, in pargana 
Sripur: Krishnaganj, in pargana Sultanpur; 
Ranigi--»j, on tlie Puana, in pargana Badaur; 
Nawabganj, in pargana Rankjol, and the head 
tjuartcTS town of Purniah. The trade is carried 
on mainly by permanent markets, but there are 
also large fairs held at Raragola in November and 
Februaiy; at Ekmba in February; and at Nekmard, 
a little beyond the eastern boundary in Dinajpur, 
also in February. Scarcely any manufactures are 

^ttuperial Oa9o(f4t*T o/ India, Vol. XI, p. 828. 
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exported except gujiny and indigo. Agricultural 
products, such as paddy, jute, tobacco, oil-seeds, and 
also dried fish and hides, form the cheap staples of 
the export trade. In return for these, piece-goods, 
spices, drugs, and brass and ironware are largely 
imported. 'I'he trade of the entire Bhagalpur 
Division fs chiefly in the hands ol Bengalees from 
the neighbourhood of Calcutta. The number of 
up-country traders is proportionately very small. 
The exports and imports generally p^ss to and 
from the metropolis and the neighbouring marts. 
The former greatly outbalance the latter; and this 
fact alone supports the view generally held, that 
owing to an influx of money the peasantry arc 
- becoming well-to-do and contented.”* 

A comparative study of the accounts of Francis Buthanan 
and W.W. Hunter will show that there had been no wide change 
in the commodities of exports and impoits. The Indigo trade 
seems to have made a great headway during Hunter’s time. Jute 
which did not find place in the account of Buchanan had a laige 
turnover in Hunter’s time. 

Practically there had been no change in the commercial 
commodities of exports and imports from Hunter’s time, which 
will be evident- from the following statement made by O’Malley 
in the old District Gazetteer of Puinea (1911) - 

"The trade of Pumea is divisible into two pans, that 
with Nepal and that with British districts. I’he 
principal imports from Nepal are rice and paddy, 
jute, gunny bags and mustard-seed, while the 
principal exports to Nepal are salt, sugar, kerosene 
oil, dried fish, cotton twist and piece-goods. Much 
of the trade with Nepal represents a through trade. 
To other British districts Putnea exports rice and 
foodgrains, jute, oil-seeds, ipdigo, hides, dried fish 
and tobacco. The chief iAnports are * rice and 
paddy (chiefly from Dinajf ur) , foodgrains, sugar, 
salt, European piece-goods, kerosene oil, gunny 
bags (from Calcutta) and c >al. It will be ob-served 
that the exports consist al nost entirely of agri- 
cultural produce, Purnea having few manufactured 
goods to export. The chief mode of carriage is 
bj? rail, the river steamers and country boats dealing 
with a comparatively small amount of traffic.” 

^ 8 toiii$Uc 0 l Account of 871. 
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The present trend of exports and imports is practically the 
same except indigo which has now entirely disappeared not only 
from Pumea but from Bihar. The synthetic dye invented by 
the Clermans in the second decade of the present century caused 
a great depression in indigo trade and after the First Workl War, 
the synthetic dye practically captured the trade markets of the 
World, By 1925 the indigo cultivation'had entirely disappeared 
Irom North Biliar. 

The chief commodities for exports are now jute, paddy, rice, 
inai/e, mustard-seed, tobacco, bamboos, timbers, gunny bags and 
hides. I’imbers and bamboos come from the forests of Nepal. 
The commodities lor imports are cloth, salt, kerosene oil, 
vegetable oil, sugar, cement, lime and other manulactured goods. 
Since Purnea has no manufac i tiring industry it has to depend on 
impoited manufactured goods. 

Intcr-district exjiorts and imports of foodgrains seem to have 
a large turnover. Paddy is grown extensively in the north and 
eastern parts of the district while mai/e in the west. The rice- 
growing areas are mainly Forbesganj, Palasi, Narpatganj, Araria, 
Kishanganj, Bahadurganj, Thakurganj and Terhagachh police- 
stations while mai/,e is grow'n in thcouw Dhamdalvi. Rupaiih. 
Dharara and Korha. A. large quantity of maize comes from 
Bihariganj and Murliganj in the Saharsa district. It is said 
th.at a good deal of rice and maize are mutually exchanged 
between the north-east and western parts of the district respec- 
tively. In this way a good deal of foodgrains are consumed in 
the district. Now Purnea exports no foodgrains. Kursela 
exports a large quantity of fish daily. 

Trade centres. 

I’hc principal scats of trade during Hunter’s time as stated 
heloie wcie kaxt).i, Fkinba, DuLdganj, Krislniaganj (Kishanganj), 
Raniganj, Nawabganj and Purnea, the headquarters of the 
district. By the time of the publication of the last Disftirt 
Gazetteer* of Purnea in 1911, Ekinba, Dulalganj and Nawabganj 
appear to have Ios‘ their importance as principal seats of trade. 

Regarding the trade centres the last District Gazetteer of 
Purnea mentions as follotvs:— 

"The chief centres of trade are Barsoi, Forbesganj. Kasha, 
Katihar, Kharkhari, Kishanf^nj, Pumea and 
Raniganj— all, with the exception of Raniganj and 
Kharkhari, situated on the raihvay. The most 
important of these entrepots is Kasba, 8 miles north 
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of Purnea, where several Marwari firms and Messn. 
Ralli Brothers have agents, who deal in jute, grain 
and hides. Kishanganj is another mart the 
importance of which has been steadily growing of 
late years, large firms having established thcniselves 
there for sorting and baling the jute brought in 
from the Bahadurganj and Kishanganj thanas.” 

The abovementioned places continue as the trade centres of 
Purnea. But now the determining factors of the principal seat 
of trade of a place are the availability of electric power for 
development of industries, means of communications tor exports 
and imports of commercial goods, the geographical position and 
population. So far as industry is concerned the district is still 
undeveloped. The chief commercial commodity of the district 
is jute, the main determining factor of the centre of trade. The 
wholesale mandis of jute are at Forbesg'anj, Kishanganj, 
Gulabbagh in Purnea and at Katihar. They are now the principal 
seats of trade. 

From local enquiry it appe.irs that the Ki.shangatij and 
Forbesganj mandis which are in the centre of the jnic-grow’ing 
areas of Kishanganj subdivision and Araria subdivision, iiandlc 
approximately twelve to fifteen lakh mai'nds annually. Fhc 
new'ly started Gulabbagh mandi handles about ten to twelve likh 
maunds annually. The main feeder of this mandi arc the 
Weekly hats started by Raja P.C. Lai of Nazarganj in 1919 which 
are held on Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Katihar’s importance as a trade centre is chiefly due to one 
of the main railway stations of the North-East Frontier Railway. 
The opening of the Assam Link Railway liad increased the 
importance of Katihar. The expansion of the railway brought 
great increase in railway population and increase in population 
naturally increases the volume of the trade of Katihar. Besides 
Katihar has now become the headquarters of the new Katihar 
subdivision from 1954 and it has also facilities for higher and 
secondary education which also gave great impetus to the existing 
trades. In Katihar there are two jute mi Is which consume 
about three lakh maunds of raw jute and give employment to 
about 3,000 labourers. The jute arkats d Katihar annually 
handle about 2,60,000 maunds of jute. Tiere is also an arhat 
for fiidh which exports about on average 75| maunds of fish daily. 
The cloth market of Katihar is important ^ the district and has 
a great turnover. 

The other ttade oeutres, viz,, fiarsoi, Kasba and Kharkhari 
eohtiuue to be eommercsal centres of the distiict. Raniganj 
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which was considered to be an important centre of Purnea is now 
reduced to the position of a village bazar. The importance of 
Kasba has also declined due to the newly started market of 
Oulabbagli. There are still some gnias of Marwaiis \vho 
now chiefly deal in jute and grain. Formerly handpound rice 
of Kasba was popular not only in Purnea. district but also out^idc 
the district. But now the demand has declined. The hide 
trade of Kasba has also lost its importance. It is reported that 
annually Kasba handles about two lakh rnauuds of jute 

Barsoi has nerw lost some of its trade due to the paitioon of 
the country The lorincr Parbatipiir section of the E.istern 
Bengal State Railway which connected Barsoi junction with 
Parbatipur now falls in East Pakistan and so it lost that source 
of trade Barsoi hazai is about 4 miles from the Bajsoi Railway 
station. The rotd which links the bazar with the Raihvay 
station is katcha. The river Mahananda which traverses this 
road is unbridged and consequently the goods are mainly carried 
on bullock-carts, which inciease the transhipment cost. Barsoi 
ghat w'hicli was a gcxxl souhc of transhipment of goods has now 
become piactically defunct due to silting of the course of the river 
Mahananda 1 he main trade of Barsoi is jute and next to it is 
hide. On average abotit two lakh maunds of jute and l.riOO 
maunds of hides are annuall) exported from Barsoi The main 
mode of comevaiuc for goods is now railway. Dried fish in a 
small t|uantu) is cxportcci from licrc. A weekly hat known as 
Sukhatia (dried .slutt) clears a ha of diicd fish at Barsoi. 

Khaikhari is one ot the important trade centres for tobacco 
It is reported that about G.fiOC maunds ot tobacco is exported 
from Kharkhari annually. Kharkhaii is in the extreme interior 
and the road communication is very poor. This affects the tirade. 

The other small markets ot the district are Baninankhi m 
Sadar subdivision, Sonaili in Katihar subdivision, Jogbani in 
Araria subdivision and Bishiainpur and Bahadurganj in 
Kishanganj subdivision. They are a great source for buying and 
selling ot consumers goods. BanrnanUii is gaining importance 
and has attracted (he ttention of the businessmen. It is gathered 
that in the main bazar area of Banmankhi the land is being sold 
at even Rs. 5,000 per katha. It is so because there is a proposal 
to start a sugar mill at Banmankhi in near future near the 
Railway station. T he chief commodities fcir trade are tobacco, 
jute, mustard seed, grain and ghee. 

Hats. 

Most of the internal trade is carried on at village hats, which 
are held on 6xcd days twice or thrice a week. Every village is 

14 Rev. 
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within a few miles ol some hat^, and the \illagcis go there 
regularly to sell or barter their wares and buy whatever they 
icquire for the ensuing week Almost all tlic haU were a source 
of proht to the foimer piopiictors who leased them out to 
fanners {mwiiaitts) who m tlicir turn Ic \u d kt s (hh/ittt) m (ash 
or ill kind After tbe.passing of the Bihar Land Reforms \ct, 
1950, the Cjroscrnment have now supped into the shoes ol the 
lormer proprietors and so the bats are now. settled by the Govern- 
ment. List of hats subdivision wise is given in the appendiv of 
the chapter 

The chief modes ol conveyance lor cart) mg goods m the 
bats arc done by bnllock-carts, pack bullocks and pontes, and by 
head load 


Tiade with Nepal 

From the cailiest times a brisk tiade hacf cvistcd betwt( n 
Nepal and the Indian distiitts on the Nep.d bolder 1 rade 
betwen the district ol Purnta and »\cpd hid long Ik on ol gn at 
impoitamc Fhe chief trade tonics that existed between Wpal 
and Puinca have found [ilacc in the chapui on ( Oiun un’i iiion 
Regaiding the commodities of (\poits and unpotis ihi list 
Distrnt (lazetteet of Pinuea (19)1) mcnlions is iollows 

"In 1790 die Collector icpoited that the cxpoits to thn 
<:ountr’j consisted of salt, betel nuts, spiccs. small 
cardamoms, pcpjicr, asaloetida, sngai toij.uto 
cotton cloths, woollen '^loths, muskets, flints diicd 
fish, earthen pots and live hogs while the imports 
were timbe'r, ready made woodvsoik, nee and 
paddy, other grams, Bhut.in blankets, eottuii, laige 
cardamoms, oianges, wax, madder, dings. In 
catechu, fiankincense, iron, rhinoceros boms and 
liidcs, mnttias, panois and falcons He added a 
note on the freedom ol the traflir from all duties 
In the following ycai the Collector gave a dctaihd 
account of this tiade, and estimated the value of 
the exports at Rs 32,500 .aid cjf the imports at 
Rs. 3,04,000. A system off regisiiation lor the 
Nepal trade wms intrexlucefl in 1875, and there aic 
now 11 registering station|, at which muhauns 
colletrt statistics of the tragic passing the front ici 
Five are situated in the Araria subdivision, vii: , 
Kuari Kusambha, Mirganj, Panthamari and 
Pathardewa. and six are in the Kisbanganj 
subdivis’on, viz., Bhatgaon, Dharsa, Gandharb- 
danga, Karabari, Pahora and Teragach. The 
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largest trontier market is Gandharbdanga and x*oxt 
in importance are }hiktia and Nepalganj. Oiher 
frontier markets which may be mentioned are 
Nawabganj, Rajola, Kuisakata, Megha and Sikti in 
the Araria subdivision, and Digalbank, Karabari, 
Phulbari and Karhhat in the Kislianganj sub- 
division.”* 

In 1792 the Anglo-Nepalese commercial treaty was «igncd to 
foster the trade relation's with Nepal. iJut it was not put into 
practice. Pciliaps it w^as signed under the compelling political 
circumstances prevailing in Nepal and so when the compelling 
circumstances were over the treaty was considered to have had 
outlived its netessuv + This js botnc out b\ the to' iplamt 
made by Mr. Pagan who had settled as a cultivator and merchant 
oti the frontieis ol Purnea towards Moiung Vitei tlic tuat^ ol 
Sugauli signed on ?lie 2nd Det ember. ISIT) and ratified in Maich, 
1816 it appears that tlie tmclc with Purnea along with the other 
districts of India hael resumed. 

m 

Regarding tlie custom arrangement the last Distiirf 
Gazettec) of Purnea (1911') mentions as follows — 

“The following account of the customs arrangements is 
condensed from the Statistical Account of Bengal. 
Transit dues are levied by the Nepal Government 
on both <\j)oits .ind imj'>oits I he Iromiei is 
divided into a ec:;,iin number eif sections, known 
as sair inahnls whiel' ate fainicd out for a term of 
)ears to conti actors called chandhris. The duty 
on export from I'fcpal is levied either by weight 
or ad color ern, and payment in kind is seldom 
received It is paid at the time of purchase in 
the local niaiket, and the purchaser is there 
fuinished with a pa-is or (hai chilta dhc goods 
are only examined on the frontiei, to see if the 
description on flic pass coriesponds with the aiticlc 
exported Smuggling it detected is punislicd hv 
the lev^ of double duty. As regards imports info 
Nepal, the iluiv is levied when the impoiter has 
a sho{) in Nopal, ho has to pay only a certain sum 
annnaiiv, "id 'v'-.MM^d to u.ipiii mi’i . as 
he pleases, free <»i dutv. provided lie siHs in tlie 
shop for whi'h he' is .isscssod Dutv on I’njious is 

*e'W lUhirul ( 'th > P'lf u 1 1 si ■> 

of Pun: fit, p. two. 

f/lilgi/fj Xfputi'ff /ti /iitsurid liy t)). K. G t haiuUiiii,' . j'. <i. 
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generally levied in kind at so many seers in the 
maund. If the articles do not admit of payment 
in kind, and the importer has not a recognised shop, 
they are subjected to an ad valorem duty before he 
is permitted to retail, the rate being left entirely 
to the discretion of the chaudhri, whose object is 
to levy tW highest amount he can without making 
it prohibitive of further trading. For instance, in 
the case ot a load oi braSswaic p.issing into the 
Morang, the vendor of which has no shop and 
intends to retail from village to village, he would 
pay a certain sum assessed on the value ot his stock, 
and would then be furnished with a pass authoriz- 
ing him to sell his goods without any further 
payment of duty. The trade with Purnea is 
almost entirely in the hands ol* British subjects, 
such as Telis and Kalwars, who have eslablislred 
shops on either side of the border.” 

The former registering offices have been abolished since 
long. Only two check posts in the border ol Purnea am notv 
maintained one at Jogbani in Araria subdivision and the other 
at Galgalia in Kishanganj subdivision. !t is reported that till 
November, 1958 only one border post at Jogbani uas working 
and so all the official trades with Nepal to or from were regulated 
through Jogbani border jxrst alone. The border post of Jogbani 
is under the administrative control of the Superintendent of 
Central Excise, Purnea Circle I, and Galgalia border post is under 
the Kishanganj Circle. The land Irontier of the Indian 
territory in Kishanganj subdivision touches the land border of 
Nepal at many points, important among them being Tc*ragachh. 
Dighalbank, Golhabari and Suribhitta. The land tromier of 
Nepal in Araria subdivision also touches many points Ifut the 
important routes are Bathanaha-Birpur, Bathanaha-Phulkobo, 
Bathnaha-Sonepur, Bathnaha-Parasi-Kuafi and Jogbani-Birat- 
nagar. 

Goods passing from the border pdsts of Jogabani and 
Galgalia are both covered under invoices and without invoices. 
The former type pass from the border check-posts after proper 
examination by the Border Examiner, Land Custom, and the 
Inspector post^ at Jogbani and Galgal|i respectively and a 
rebate of excise duty is given to Government of Nepal. The 
latter, i.e., those goods passing without the cover of invoice are 
subjected to a levy in Nepal and no rebate on such goods of 
excise duty is allowed. Though the prescribed routes for 
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regular trade to and from Nepal is via Jogbani and Galgaita, 
there is no watch on the long land frontier extending almost ihe 
whole northern border of the district and therefore, a regular 
check on goods coming otherwise through Galgalia and Jogbani 
is not being propet ly exercised. I'hc customs dieck on the bdrder 
is confined to goods only and has not been extended to passen- 
gers. No restrictions have been imposed* on the comint' of 
Nepali currency into the Indian territory. 

Transit duties are still levied by the Nepal Government on 
both exports and imports. The Government ol India do not 
levy duty on goods of Nepal. For comntcrcial purposes the 
Government of Iitdia under the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
maintain an office at Biratnagar under the Assistant Commercial 
Attachec of India who is under the administratise control of the 
Indjii. J.m'ioss .iH i..u! niandn 

The chief commodities for exports from India to Nepal ate 
inanui K I taed ‘.(lod**. kenyvane t.d and sah and liom Nepal 
to India ai.e jute and limber I’he statistics of exports and 
imports to and fiom India and Nepal of jogbatii bolder post tor 
l(f5b-6(l aie reported as follows by tlie Central Ixcise Department, 
Puinca ; — 

F.VBLE 1 

Sttilrt)iriil s//ort’ing inipoit b\ land 
(From Nepal to India tiom 1st fuK 1959 to 3(fth June 1960.) 


crial Dt‘Scri[>tion of commodity, 

uo. 

1 Bice 

2 Mustard ^ecd^ 

3 PotUo 

4 Hides 

6 Paddy 

fi Heastan mark.s 

7 C'addi'' 

8 Juto wash 

y Jute Hessian cloth 

10 Jute twine 

11 Gunny bags 

12 Vegetable non-t'ssoiitial oil 

13 Oil-cakes 

14 Timlwr 

15 Sleeper 

16 Kaw juto ■ • 


Vnit of qiifin- 

Quantity of 

tiiy or mcA- 
siiroiijoicit. 

imporr . 

lbs. 

1,04 66,138 

lbs. 

48,2 to 

lb.s. 

0,56 482 

lbs. 

10,992 

lbs. 

4,920 

]>acktige 

32 000 

bale 

lf.7 

bale 

146 

yds 

76 96,000 

bale 

1,72) 

lbs. 

67,68 2 lO 

ton^ 

14 

lbs. 

2,57,610 

eft. 

3,24,374 

oft. 

45,629 

bale 

4 619 
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TABLE 2. 

Statement showing expoit by land. 

(From India to Ntpal irom 1st July 1959 to 3()th June I960.) 


Serial 

no. 

• 

Description of commodity. 

If flit of qufiii- 
ntyoi int3a- 

surornont. 

Quantity of 
€)xport. 

1 

Cloth 

59 yds 

85,98, 135i 

2 

Footwear 

Pau’vs 

1,27,794 

3 

Kcroisene oil 

Chillons 

4,25,728 

4 

Cigarette 

Nob* 

3,77,11.000 

5 

Tyrcs^ and tubes 

Nos. 

1,900 

6 

Dry battery 

No-. . 

2,SH,b62 

7 

Electric goods . . 

Noh. 

0.752 

8 

Sugar 

Cwt. 

1,838,504 

9 

Tea 

Lbs. 

Hl,"4.> 90 

10 

Biri tobacco 

Lbs. 

.;j< ,323 19 

11 

Vegetable non-essential oil . . 

Tons 

429 OO 

12 

Soap 

Cwt . 

1,931 454 

13 

Paints 

Cwt . 

103 132 

14 

Varnishes 

(bdloii^ 

174,34 

15 

Petrol 

(ialloiLs 

2.60,982 

ir> 

Refined ^diesel oil 

CLiHons 

10,570 

17 

Lubricating diesel oil — 

Gallons 

15,040 

18 

Matches 

Gross. 

100 


Tajjlf, 3. 

Statistics of manufactuied goods exported to Nepal under 
cu.ytoms and C. E seal via (lalgidm Check-Post from 
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^ Unit uf fiimn- 

no. Name of coiQinoditips. tity. Quality. 


8 Footwear 

9 Safety Matches 

10 Soap ... 

1 1 PaekaiM' Tea • . : 

12 Siii^ar 

13 Hi^lv Speed DrscI 

Oil. 

14 Cotton Fabrics 


No. of pair. 

7,243 

Crob-s of Box- 

9 600 

es. 


CwT 

025-01 

lb. 

2,910.00 

( wl. 

305 09 

IG 

1 40S 00 

Sq. >ds. 

2, -20 00 4 


Kernafka 


'I lie statistics of cxpoits and imports to ami liftm Ntpal of 
goods liallic oi tlic («algaha Railway station w'hich is the mam 
avenue, lor l‘Jj9'bO are as follows 


Ihdta lu 

Cannniodities 
Mahua flower 
Mauh 
Dul 

Kerosene oil 

lion goods 

Salt 

liaiteiy 

Cigaiette 

C»unny bags 

Molasses 

lilankcts 

Cloth 

But leaves 

Lime 

Ma( hiiii m p ihn 

Medicine 

Shoe 

Biscuit 

♦Xlii? t '■'*1 ictod { 


(Figuies in luaunds j 

4,371 
879 
4,402 
12,141 
6f3 
9,748 
183 
128 
230 
2,427 
20 
lal 
611 
1.360 
1 73.3 
13 
24 
85 

r'.iu'all\ from Knihutj Station. 
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(Figures in maunds.) 


Soap 437 

Lubricating oil 625 

Petrol 120 

Mustard oil 645 

Tea 34 

Castor oil 24 

Rice 2,514 (' 


was sent from Jhapa district of 
Nepal to Morong district of 
Nepal in January, 1960.) 

Besides, miscellaneous goods such as medicine, tea, machinery 
parts, etc., are largely exported from India to I^cpal by parcel 
traffic through Galgalia Railway station. The volume ol parcel 
traffic was 12,397 maunds in 1959-GO. 

The chief commodities of imports to India from Nepal {torn 
this side of Nepal are only rice and jute The volume of rice in 
1959-60 was 148,018 maunds and of jute 72,550 maunds 

Biratnagar in Jogbani side and Bhadarpur in Galgalia side 
are the two main trade centres of Nepal from which Puinea 
district has regular and close commercial intercourse d he 
markets of these two places are virtually captured by the Indian 
merchants. 

Before concluding some mention has to bc' made of tvhat is 
believed to bc a w’cll-ramified illtcit tr.uh of non dut^ paid 
ganja, from Nepal. Ganja is available in abundance in Nepal 
where there is no restriction on the cultivation and sale of ganja. 
Ganj'a is sold in Nepal at the rate of Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 per seer 
and the price ol one seer ganja in South Bihar is Rs 120, in North 
Bihar Rs. 100, and in West Bengal fiom Rs IbO to Rs. 200 Tlie 
long border with Nepal encourages the smi:^gling ol ganj/i but 
the main cent es in Purnea disttict are Jogbahi, Bhatgacjn, Kuari, 
Ghurna and Bibiganj where check-posts arc [maintained by the 
State Government. 

Most of the smuggled ganja is supposed (i) go to West Bengal 
through Purnea district. A quantity goes [to Madras, Uttar 
Pradesh and Bombay, Various ingenious methods are adopted 
for smuggling of Nepal; ganja. Trucks, bullock carts and 
railway trains are used for sending contraband ganja ingeniously 
camouflaged. 
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The statistics of detection with quality of Nepali eania in 
follows five years ate reported tf be as 


of do- 

U'rtod. 


Tofal quaritif V of 
V' tnja eo.//-d 


1055-56 

1956- 57 

1957- 58 

1958- v59 
1956-60 



Vid. 

Sr. 

Cl 

315 

10 

19 

3 

301 

10 

21 

14 

350 

39 

1 

13 

409 

S4 

10 


451 

48 

21 

8 


A big smuggling was detected in the night of 19th April, 1958 
on the Jogbani-Kursela Road near the village Saiasi. Nine bullock 
carts which supeifir ially appeared U) contain straw were detected 
which contained 56 'well packed bales of ganja co\'crcd by water 
prool bags. The total weight ol the contraband ganja was .81 
maunds and 28 seers. Out of the nine accused sent up in this 
case fne were .sinteuced to six months ngoions inipribonmcni. 


Fairs and Alelas. 


Puniea district has been famous for fairs and melas held at 
different places throughout the year. There is only a lull for the 
two months of rainy season, otherwise there are some shop-keepers 
who keep therasehes moving from mrla to mela in the other ten 
months. Some of the melas like karhagola and Khagra are quite 
old. 


The Karhagola mela had been mentioned in the Riyazn-s- 
salatin (1788) . It is held at Karhagola ghat, which is the terminus 
of the Ganga-Darjccling Road, on the bank of the river Ganga 
every year on the Maghi Puryxima day of the lull moon ol Magh 
(corres[jonding with 15ih or 16th Febrnary) and lasts for about a 
fortnight. The day is looked upon by the orthodox Hindus as 
an auspicioys one. being the day on which according to Hindu 
mythology A[<7/t) «g began, and therefttre, a bath in the sacred 
waters of Ganga is considered an act of virnie. A large concourse 
of people attend the place, and the fair w*as in the past an 
important institution from a commercial point of view. A brisk 
trade was carried on in spices, iron, plough shares, knives, razors, 
brass and iron cooking utensils, blankets and daxies. But now it 
has lost its trade imjjonancc and is only a religious fair, sweet- 
meats, lea, betel ana cosmetic goods have still brisk sale. The fair 
is flow settled by Government aiul has an aserage incotne from 
Rs. 1,200 to Rs. 1,500. 
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Khagra mela in the Kishanganj subdivision was started in 
1885 on the initiative of Mr. Weeks, the then Collector oi P’lrnea. 
It was liberally encouraged by Nawab Saiyatl Ata Hussain, the 
zamnular of the Khagra estate and became an annual instmuion. 
The mela used to attract elephants, hoises, i attic, camel, dumitas 
and ponies from dilFcrent, parts of the country'. Produce from 
Nepal and 'I’ibet like musk, leather, dogs, and birtls used to be 
brought to Khagra mela and they had a brisk sale. The lair is 
held towards the end ol December and lasts* for about a motith. 
Before the partition of Ittdia in 1947 the mela was very imjxtrtant 
from commercial point ot view Prc\ iously .shoj)-kcepers of Dacca 
and other places now in East Pakistan used to come here It is 
reported that the shop-keepers ol the Punjab also visited the mela 
But after partition the shop-keepers of Fast Pakistan and West 
Pakistan have ceased to cornc. Before 1947 the average figures ol 
animals are reported to be as follows 

Kinds of animals. Number. 


Elephants 

Bullocks and cows 

Buffaloes 

Rhutia ponies 

T at'tu {(lea) 

Horses {Saresmal) 

Sheep and goats 

Camels 

Dogs 

Birds 


500 to 800 

50.000 apptoxim.'ltely. 

20.000 approxim.Ut'ly . 

5,000 apjjroximalcly 
S,(i()0 .ippi oximaic Is 
.5,000 approximately 

5.000 approximately. 

2.000 ajrproxhnatcly. 
500 approximately 

Negligible. 


The mela came under the matiagcment of the State Covern- 
ment in 1953 after vesting ot the Khagra estate under the Bihar 
Land Reforms Act, 1950. Some portions of the mela fall under 
the raiyati lands of the tenants. So w'hen the mela came under the 
management of the Government, the tenants were paid compensa- 
tion and thte Government realised the whole income from the 


bidders. In 1953-54 the Government settled the tnela grounds lor 
Rs. 91,527 in 1954-55 for Rs. 89,690, in 1955-56 for .Rs. 96,455, 
and in 1956-57 for Rs. 127,618. In l957-5mhe ex-intermediary, 
the Khagra Nawab claimed .some portions of the mela grounds as 
his bakast and homestead land and accordingly injunctions were 
issued against Government to withhold mr/« on those portions. 
Owing to the injunctions there became fthrcc claimants, vi?.. 
Government, tenants and the Khagra Nawab and each one realised 
income from the portion of his land separately. In 1959-60 by 
virtue of the amendment of the Bihar Land Reforms Act some 


|>oitions again came to Government and the Government settled 
Its own portions with the Khagra Nawab at Rs. 55,212. 
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The statistics ot cattle were as follows in 1959-60 


Elc[)hants 

200 

Bullocks and cows 

12.000 

Buffaloes 

9,0O() 

Bluilia ponies 

300 

Country lattu 

2.000 

Horses 

200 

Sheep and goals 

2,000 

Camels 

300 

Durnbas 

-10 

Dogs 

30 


A number oE new have been startcil recently, the 

Gulabbagh inela and Forbesganj rnela being more important. 1 he 
Gulabbagh niela within the limits of the Purnea -Municipality, 
sponsored by Ra’Ja P.C. Lai of Nazarganj in 1919 has now gained 
wide popularity. The tncia was liist held at Puinea city but was 
later shifted to present site. I hc fair is held annually in the 
niontli td December and lasts for a mouth. On the ayeiagc, 
about f)ne labh of ptople visit this im’lii. The average income 
of Government from this incla since the vesting of the estates in 
Government is from Rs. 22,0fH) to Rs. 2;>,000 annually.. 

I he Forbesganj tnela is held on the eve of Kalipuja and lasts 
for about a month. 'Fhc average income of Government is about 
Rs. 60,000 annually. About one lakh of people come in this inela. 

Besides there are several small melas in the district. Ihey 
arc as follows;-- 


Kunv'. 


Arw^Afipur rnela 
('htuidpinialu u ela 
Ookuipiir mel i 
Uj=fhanpar mt'ia 

Sunsi (Dharhtira) in^Ui 

Dliwmjngnnj meh 
Khawa^ipur tnthi 
Shankarpnr 


Ponod, 

Duration. 

Avt-rago 
int'OQio of 
Ooveni- 
nnmt 




Ftbruury 

Orto v\*r*ek 

10,000 

Pcfprnber 

] ’) dnVH 

4d.O'>0 

January 

IT) <ia\‘4 

o.crv* 

» niht r anti 

One nitnith 

6,000 

I 'r4.feml>or. 

Ot'fobt r «i.d 

lo days . . 

:n000 

Ninonil>or. 

Jajiuary 

Quo morth 

44,000 

January 

One month 

2L\t>00 

March 

C)jie inoclh 

ie,ooo 

have some vital drawbacks. Fliese 


as stated before were stariecl oy tne ' 

They made these melas for themselves not onl) a souitc ot 

''*D«tail3 have bo'U co’.K'c-tod from Co'.Kvtoi.no Oftb' 


good 


PiiTneft- 
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economic gain but to attract people some provisions ior 
amusements and recreation were made. Unfortunately all thejse 
me/as had encouraged colonies of prostitutes to be set up in the 
mela grounds. Their presence in the melas was a source of 
immorality and diseases. The melas have drained away more 
money from the villages .than what they could spend. In this 
way some of the melas may be said to have become a liability to 
the district economy. 

Jute. 

Jute crop of Purnea has an important significance in the 
commercial world. Purnea is one of the chief growing areas of 
not only of Bihar but of India and brings good foreign exchange 
to the country. Jute cannot be grown on all ty|K,‘s of soils and 
climate. In pre-partition days the chief growing areas of jute were 
the districts of East Bengal along with Purnea district in Bihar. 
But after partition India lost that great source and so it l)c< amc 
essential to extend the acreage under jute trop in Purnea in Bihar 
and in the areas lying in the north of West Bengal where lioth soil 
and climate are suitable lor jute crop. As the area ol jure in 
India becnme very limited the price of jute began to soar high after 
1947 and so the growers of jute got an impetus to pay more 
attention to jute. 

So far as the volume of export is concerned we do not li.ive 
authentic and comprehensive figures. Jute is exported liy ri\er, 
rail and roads. The important rail centres for jute are Forbesganj, 
Kishanganj, Purnea, Katihar, Barsoi, Thakurganj, Kasba, 
Jalalgarh and Jogbani. As stated before the chief mandi's ol jute 
are Forbesganj, Kishanganj and Gulabbagh which on average deal 
in from 40 lakh to 45 lakh maunds annually. The arhats at 
Katihar handle al>out two and half lakh inaund.s whereas the two 
jute mills of Katihar consume about three lakh maunds annually. 
The other trade centres of jute, namely, Barsoi, Jalalgarh, Kasba 
and Thakurganj handle on an average about 1 1 lakhs of mauntls 
of jute annually. Besides there are some peiiy ilealers and agents 
of the jute merchants of Calcutta tvho either|make house to house 
purchases or purchase in the weekly hats wBIch are so nnmerous 
in Pumea. It is reported that approximatel)| twenty to twenty-live 
lakh maunds on average are exported by st^i dealers annually. 

The outturn figures of jute in Purnea ^ mentioned in the 
Bihar Statistical Handbook, 1955, was as folldw^s : — 

Year. Outturfi in thousand of tons. 

1953- 54 . 388 

1954- 55 286 

1955- 66 357 
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From the outturn figures it appears that Purnea proauces 
approximately Irom 90 lakh mauncls to one crore maunds of jute. 
It we compare the outturn figures with the mandis and other 
figures stated above we will find that the maigin left is about ten 
to fifteen lakh maunds. From the calculation oi these figuies an 
approximate conclusion can be made that Purnea exports on 
average from 80 lakh to 90 lakh maunds of jute. 

In 1956 some juie-growing areas weie transferred to West 
Bengal in implementation of the transfer of Territories .'\ci and 
it was expected that it will affect the jute mandi of Kishanganj. 
But from local inquiry it appears that it has not affected the 
mnndi oi kishangaiij .is iIk gio\\ci-> ol pile iransltiicd to Wist 
Bengal still send their produce in the mandi of Kishanganj. 


Fair price shops. 

The fair price strops were first started during the Second 
World War period to t heck the abnormal rise of the essential 
consumers goods. Due to War the things which are essential for 
life become scarce. Throughout the whole period of W.ir the 
Government imposed control over the essential commodities, viz , 
on cloth, kerosene cil. foodgrains and sugar. Even after the close 
of the War control remained as the essential things were still scarce. 
The control was abolished in 19,50 but had to be re-imposed 
shortly. Due to failure of Hathia rains in 1951 and 1957 there 
became acute shortage of foodgrains in whole State of Bihar, d he 
Government openc'* a numliti 4 lair piice shops throughout the 
State to check the abnormal rist of prices and also to regulate the 
distribution of foodgrains. Like the other districts of Bihar such 
fair price shops were opened in Purnea district also, the details of 
whicli arc as lollows: — 

Statemeril shozoing supply of foodgiain'^ (wheat, iice, millet, ^’k.) 
through fair pike shops, number of godowns fo) stoiagr of 
Government foodgrains and number of fair price shops 
functioning in the distrkt of Purnea during the last fwe 

* (F igures in maunds ) 
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Merchant Associations. 

The Jute Merchant Association has been formed in each of 
the three Mandis of the district, viz., at Forbcsganj, KLshanganj 
and at Gulalbagli in Purnea town. Eacli of them has a separate 
entity. In Kishanganj there are also the Kirana Merchant 
Association, Cloth Merchant Association and Marwari Monhatit 
Association and they are affiliated to North Bihai Chamber of 
Commerce which has headquarters at MuzafTarpur. A Merchant 
Association has bceti formed at Forbcsganj recently. These assot ia- 
tions have been fonned to loster the interests ol the businessmen. 
There is no organ isatioti of the consumers. 

Weights and Measurfs. 

Regarding weights and measures the last District Gazetteer 
published in ^101 1 mentions as follows: — 

“The weights and uKasuies in use ii* Purnea \’aty 

considerably. The standard 
■seer of 80 tolas is in general 
use throughout the^ tlistrict, 
but for weighing grain, to- 
bacco and jute, a seer of 
diffeicui values is used in 
pailuul'r lot.dities. as 
siiown in the m.itgin \ 
sect of 1.’'2 <(jlas is dso um d 
at kishaiig.iu) lor vtiglung 
uu'staul oil 'I'he value of 
the maund necessarily depends on the value of scci, 
c.g., where a seer of 68 tolas is used, the maund is 
equivalent to 50 standard seers. As icgards measures 
of length, the ordinary yard of 36 inches is in use 
thiouglioul the distiai for ineasunng rlotfi. hut in 
the .\raria subdivision a special imasurc calkd kali, 
ecjual to 21 inches, is used for coarse country-made 
cloth. 

“The vominon measurements of distafive are 4^ fialh.s =1 
katha; 20 kathas = 1 rasi; 85 koi> or 2 

English miles; 10 kos = 1 manza/. In praciia: a 
rn.st varies from 120 to 150 feet The denominations 
of the standarcl measure of ai|Ba are— 4J hntJis =1 
katha or Ingga-, 20 kathas orJaggas =*1 higha or 
onc-thiid of an acre; but in every pargnna the 
number c f kathas to the lagga or {>olc varies and in 
some of these divisions as many as twenty different 
laggas are in use. Varying standards are often met 


m tolas. 
61 
68 
72 

88 f 

00 \ 
100/ 


L<«c<jbhtierf. 
ArariA. 
Oharrtnipur. 
An'ina 
Kaf Hiar, 

Arana and 
Kjahunganj . 

Arana, Ka<i- 
yv H and 

Ki‘=ihanganj. 
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with in neighbour ing villages and sometime m 
the same village. It is rejiorled to be 81 inches in 
Haveli pargana and in Aiaiia, 91 inches in 
Dhaiampur and kishangauj, 99 inches in other 
parts of Dharauijnn , and 1()H inches in Kaiiliar 


T he marginal (able slunss 
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area ol the bigha 'according 
lo the length ot the or 

j)olo use it the hnlJi bt'ing 
equal to 18 inches. The 
biglia ol } lialhs is the 
standard B< ngal and 

ixjth the htgha of halhi 
and that oi G huths 
aie (omnion * in Pinnea 
1 he nieasines ol cajratit) 
used lor measuring giain 
and oil are as lollows -- 


(1) (lie fxoria, ecpial to a seer of 80 tolas or 92 ciuarts, 
is in general iwe. (2) the nagri, which is ecjual to 
a seer ol 90 tola^, is used m Viaiia, and 
(8) the kliafta, which sai'ies gie’atU, tor it 
repiesents 5 seers of 80 or 85 tolas; in Araria; 3, 4, 
5 or G seers in Katihar; a seers in Badaur 
paigana: and 8 seers in the Hateli pargana. The 
seei in all tlr^-c eases is that common in the 
Icjcality '\ar>inj, as mentioned above from G8 to 
100 tolm. I he local measuics ot time, besides 
the usual cinisierns ol da\. month. )ear, etc., 
which are the same in nali\e as in English 
calculation, are as lollcnvs: — 

60 pal 1 (hitula. 120 danda-] ghari; 3 ghari-1 piuhai‘, 
4 ptahat-l day.” 


APPENDIX. 

List of iinpoiiant hats tn the distiict of Purnea. 

(1) Sad.rr suhdh ision — Ciulahbagh. Nardi, Dagmtsa, 
Ranhatia. Sagunia. Banmankhi. Jankmagar, 8arsi. 
Binliia. Ktnba, Dhamdah.i. D.nng.na. 1 athig-rrh. 
Barbara, Raghunasanagar, Mirganj. Baisi, Rupauli, 
Bit iw tm >' 11 . Vkir.iipin. R.tsb.i, tr.u Id .neuli. Kha- 
raiya, Icl’ihamoti, Amour, Machhatta. Begampur, 
Bibiganj. Ekma. 
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(2) Katiliar subdivision—Korha, Faika, Pothia, Samaili, 

Semapur, Barari, Kursela, Kantanagar, Bhawaiiipur, 
Jarlani, Basanganj, Sapni, Haila, Dandakhora, 
Tikaili, Baina, Wastaul, Mansahi, Mainanagar, 
Mahacleopur, Kehuiua, Laxinipur, Kunianpur, 
Rosiia, Nawabganu, Katakosh, Manihari, 
kajigown, Baghniara, Risanpiir, Baiua, Am- 
dabad, Sonaili, jShagawn, BeJoun, Rasalpur, Maul- 
napur, Bhelaganj, Kurum, {knigban, Parbhaili, 
Nandanpur, Chandour, Durgaganj, Kumhari, 
Bigoiir, Abadpur, Sudhani, Barsoi, Barsoibazar, 
Ajamnagar, Salmari, Gbordah, Sihour, BcmmlpuT, 
Balrampur, 

(3) Aiaiia subduision— Jogbam, Sonapiir, kalkaha 

Ghurna, Milki, Dinuria, Dhaniia, Debigauj, Kliap 
dah, Parwaha, Mndoul, Khawaspur. Fulbaria, 
Arana station hat. Jokihai, Jahanpui, Madanpm, 
Paiegna, Palasi, Sikti, Ruisakata, Ranigani. Base 
dih, Ramghat, Duniana, 

(4) Kishangan) subdivision— Kishangani, Khagia Kani 

• Bansbari, Bhatabari, Barbata, Altanhat, Sontlia, 
Bahadurganj, Gangi. Meharganj Lohagara, Tulsu, 
Dighalbink, 'lapuhat, Patlaiupurhat, kulbaua, 
Teghagachh. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

Old iime Trade Rouies and Higjiways. 

The earliest record which gives scattered reference to some of 
the old time trade routes and highways o[ Purnca is the Ri\azu-:i- 
ialatin (1788) . It mentions that Gaudah-gola (karhagola; 
on the banks of the Ganges was the resort ol traders and mahajans 
from various places. It appears that Muslim detachments from 
Delhi used to pass through the highways of Purnea enroute to 
Gauda (Bengal) ,to crush the recalcitrant attitude of the Muslim 
suhednrs of Bengal. 'Iheic wen also settlements of sections of 
the Muslim army and hoise at places on the border of Bihar 
touching Nepal and there weie apparently such settlements on 
the borders of Purnca district as well. Such settlements must 
have opened up some sort of highwavs and trade routes. The 
predominance of MuLs’m population in Purnea in the border 
areas of West Bc-ngal (Kishanganj subdivision) goes to prove 
this fact It also appears that from the time immemorial Purnea 
had highways traflic with Nepal 'rhere was also trade conn'^c- 
tion thioiigli roads and tracks with Darjeeling. The river-borne 
traflic was cauied on with it. bolder districts of Bhagalpur, 
Rajmahal (Santhal Parganas) an-) with Patna, the capital of 
Bihar The' waterways of the district were much more import- 
ant in the decades piior to the advent of British administration 
in the district. Laige I’ujiahi (boats) laden with merchandise 
used to pa.ss by the Ganga, Mahananda and other rivers 
Karhagola was a very important trade centre and connected 
Purnea with Bhagalpur and Santhal Parganas. 

Stray reference to communications of the early British 
period is «lso found in the old English correspondence volumes 
preserved in the Record Room ol the Collector ol Purnea and 
referred to in the A nand Book of the Bihar and Orksvr Ptot’tn- 
cial Records (1771 to 1859). A letter dated 9th March, 1791 
is regarding commercial tommunicatioirs between Purnea and 
Nepal. Karhagola seems to have been connected with both 
river-borne traffic aircl highways with the other places. By 
letters dated 8th July, 1788 and 26th August. 1788 the Collector 
of Purnea was asked irot tc> discourage ei^ortation of grain from 
his district and ordered to pass grains of merchants detained at 
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Karhagola and was further asked not to interfere in sale, pur- 
chase or transportation of grains. Letter dated 22nd October, 
1789 from Thos. Gust, Captain Commanding 32nd Battalion of 
Sepoys, 4th Brigade asked the Collector of Puniea to order 
zamindars for usual supplies of fire-wood to troops passing 
through his district, and to provide boats to enable him to cross 
the Ganga at points to Karha^la (Caragolla) . The importance 
of Karhagola-Darjeeling Road is shown by the fact that a Super- 
visor for this road used to be posted at Karhagola. There is in 
existence the grave of one young Supervisor Robert Charles 
Atkinson who died at Karhagola in 1863. 

From these letters it appears that during the period under 
reference Pumea had developed w'ater-borne and land high- 
ways communications itot only for trade and commerce but also 
for the movement of the detachments. 

The monumental works of Col. R. JI. Phillirnore on the 
Survey of India published by the Surve)ot -General ol India 
give some indicatioius ol the state ot the communitations when 
the first survey of the Purnea district and the adjoining areas 
was done. Rennel mentions in his journal that he had visited 
Pumea in 1765-1766. The condition of litc communications 
could well be imagined and the greatest ciedit is due to Rennel 
who mentions “I went so far to the westward as the Punan)ah 
and Morung countries, and have now finished the north limit of 
Bengal from Assam to Morung, which is near .3 degrees of 
Longitude”. Col. Phillirnore mentions tliat Rennel had hini- 
self surveyed the whole area north ol the Ganga from Purnea 
on the west to Sylhet on the cast Adams, one ol Rennel’s 
surveyors had surveyed certain rivers in western Purnea and 
had died while in service during 1767. In 1774 Rennel had 
completed his series of Provincial Maps which he submitted 
with smaller scale General Maps and against Rennel is shown 
the area “from Pumea to Sylhet.* 

From the same work of Col. Phillirnore, VoL I, p. 77, it 
will be seen that Purnea played a big part in finding out the 
height of some of the peaks of tire Hinuilayas. Sir William 
* Jones, Founder of tire Asiatic Society of I engal as quoted by 
Col. Phillirnore had mentioned that he had observed Cnumalury 
peak and the adjoining mountains of Tibet which could well 
clearly be seen from Purnea. Henry Ck^e Brooke during his 
residence at Pumea (1789—93) was attracted to the question 
and before he could conclude his observations he was transferred 

Reeari* of iho Sonsy of InHa, Vol. I, |k, $S. 
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from Pumea, He had, however, made some preliminary investi- 
gations into the matter and gave a height of 26,000 ft. 

Purnea also came into some prominence when the Nepal 
Frontier was surveyed during 1816—20. Due to the bad 
communications and insanitary conditions, one of the surveyors 
Peter Boileau, commanding the Resident’s escort at Kathmandu 
who had continued the survey eastward along the boundarie.s of 
Tirhut and Purnea, lost his life. Col. Phillimore mentions, 
"unfortunately he succumbed to the cruel climate of the Tarai 
in December, 1818 leaving nine unfinished copies of boundary 
maps, three of the north-west borders of Churaparun and six of 
the frontier of Purnea”. Later John Fitz Patrick had carried 
on revenue surt^ey in Pumea in 1840—45. Although not much 
precise information is available, it may be concluded that there 
were the basic a»terics of communication as otlieiw'ise the 
revenue survey in Purnea could not have been concluded during 
1840-45. 

Francis Buchanan who visited Purnea in 1809-10 had left 
some account of the old trade routes. Regarding river-borne 
traffic he has mentioned as follows about the river Ganga 
(Bhagirathi) 

"At all seasons of the year it is navigable in the largest 
vessels which the native use, and which are of very 
considerable berthen, although they draw little 
water. The Burhi Ganga is a very considerable 
branch, is navigable ;.t all seasons, and is the route 
by which trade passes to Gorguribah and so up tlie 
Kalindi, its depth however, is more considerable 
than its width, which is inferior to that of many 
branches w'hich in spring become altogetlier dry.” 

Kosi and Mahananda rivers also had a considerable river- 
bome traffic. 'I'he details of the river-borne trade have been 
given separately. 

When Buchanan visited Purnea die condition of the roads 
was not satisfactory. The traffic roads were meant for narrow 
wheeled vehicles and ere not metalled. The roads of the 
district were all fair-weather roads, suitable for wheeled traffic, 
horses, elephants and men. Indigo plantations by the Europeans 
had started earlier to Buchanans’ visit and the planters had to 
make some tracks fit for bullock-carts to cany the indigo boxes 
to the nearest bigger depot. The planters also used to meet 
frequently socially and some of the indigo concerns were con- 
tieeted By roads and tracks which could be covered by horse- 
dratvti light traps, bullock-carts and shdnipaJiies. Buclianan has 
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mentioned that "near the capital and some indigo works a few 
roads have been made but in general, although carts are much in 
use, they are left to find a road in the best manner tliat tliey c.m, 
A great part of the country is high and sandy, and, therefore, 
carts do not absolutely sink even after rain, but the roads are 
miserably cut, and the wheels soon make keep-ruts, which 
require a constant change of place. Little attention seems to 
have been paid by the Magistrates in keeping up the great lines 
of communication either with the military tantonment or with 
the capitals of tlie adjacent districts The convicts indeed 
occasionally work on them, but the effect of their labour is little 
perceptible much of theii time having been omploved on less 
public roads.” 

Stray* reference to condition of roads is available in ilic old 
English Correspondence Volumes in Purnea Distnct Record 
Room. The letter number 314. dated the 12th June, 1855, 
contains valuable information regarding the loads of Purnea In 
this letter the Collector of Purnea had reported to the Commis- 
sioner about the principal foads of the ilistiict as tollovs - 

”1. From Caragolah Ghat to Titalvah xna Purnea and 
Kishunganj, 

2. From.Purntah Noith to Nathpoie, 

3. From Purneah North towards the Moiung via Auareali 

4. From Purneah North via liuhadoorgunge, 

5. Flora Gondwanah to Suhora Ghaut in the Coosea, 

6. From Purneah West via Bimbary Mussoree Gola and 

Ranceganje, 

7. From Purneah Soutli-West towards Bhaugulpore via 

Choonapore Potea, 

8. From Purneah East tow'ards Dinajpoi'c, and 

9. From Purneah South-East to M^necharec. 

Tht.y were all fair-weather roads tand only possible for 
Hackrees during the dry t^eather. During the 
rainy season, the traffic was carried on by means of 
the rivers Mahanandee, Cojbssee, Sourah, Kumkur 
and others. The ^oods carrjied on these lines were 
principally grain, mustard-seed, rice, wheat, 
Teesee, peas, fly, cotton, goor, salt and Kerjai. 
Usually each Hackrey carried 8 to 10 mauuds of 
goods and the hire of the Hackrey paid was 
Re. 0-4-0. There was certain fixed rate from 
station for a Hackrey. 
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"From Carrgola to Pumeah a distance of 28 miles was 
• paid Rs. 1-4-0. From Purncah to Kishunganje 

40 miles Rs. 1-8-0 and so on. Goods were carried 
principally to Calcutta, Patna, Shahabad for sale. 
The (ajllector thought that there should be proper 
roads to connect the different parts of the district. 

"He noted that there was great scarcity of c\ery descrip- 
tion of building materials. Wood was procurable 
from the Morung but there was no good clay to 
make bricks with. Shell lime was procurable at 
several paces but there was very' little lime stone to 
be had. Proper metal in sufficient quantities to 
metal roads was also not available. There was 
hardly any mason oi carpenter except those who 
werc^bremght Irom other districts. TJtere was 
also a trouble for lalxtur as the Railways had 
attracted the coolies.” 

Hunter in his StatiitKol Account of Bengal, Volume XV 
(Districts o1 Monghyr and Purniah) published in 1877 has given 
a description of the principal roads and trade route along with 
the names of some of the markets in Purnca. 

Before a (piotation from Hunter’s Statistical Account of 
Piirnen is given it may be mentioned here that much before 
Hunter's book was published the British administration had 
taken deep roots in the district. The European Indigo Planters 
had. by that time staued planut'ons practic.ally all over the 
district and had even come to hasc more prominent landed 
interest as zatnuulats or tjaiadai'^.* flic Indigo Planters diil one 
good to tlic district and that is, they opened up the countryside 
by some communication atterics. Purnca is more or less a level 
country with an admixture of sand in the soil. After the crops 
arc cut it is tjuitc easy to cut roatls or tracks on which bullock- 
carts could pass. Bcsiiles, the improvement of roads due to the 
Indigo Planters, there was a more active communication and 
trade relationship with parts of Nepal which adjoin the district 
of Purnca and the other neighboin ing districts of Bengal, 
namely, Dinajpur, Maida and portion of Assam. Before Hunter’s 
Stati.stical Account was published in 1877 a Road Cess Committee 
as a precursor to the District Board under Local Self-(.»overn- 
ment Act had already been formed for looking after the construc- 
tion and maintenance of the roads. A cess was levied on the 
zamindan for this purpose and the amount was urilisaid lor 
maintaining the old roads and for' opening up the nerv roads. 

M oj A hf ^ iBthofi hy John lieiiinos 
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s vttf Urge' band In Botmation 
oi die tUfad Cta$ Chtneiiti^. Some oB the oldF brUigea und 
ctthreiti ii 3 t F^bcncn made by the Road Cm Committee 

in the add eig^ities' of the 19th cemmy are atUl in 

exi^tadx, Bbt !t has to be mentioned that xpedways for trade 
purposes md tor passenger traflk: could not eliminate the import- 
aaOe <rf the waterways for the self*«anie purpose. Hunter 
mentiomt^ 


“Means of Communication are not so good in Purniah 
IMsrrict generally as in neighbouring Districts ot 
Bengal and Behar. The tract of country, however, 
lying north of the Headquarters Station, is fairly 
svell opened out by roads, many of which svere 
made during the relief operations of 1874, and as 
this whole system of roads converges on the great 
Darjiling and Karagola Road, it is thereby con- 
nected with die river Ganges, and bevond the 
river, by steamer, with the East Indian Railway at 
Sahibganj The following statement ol the roads 
borne on the books of the Road Cess Cominitree, 


together with their length and the evjrenditnrc on 
each ot them during the cos year 187177, has 
been specially supplied to me b> the C'h.niinan 
Tlie names of the chief markets situated on each 
road are also given Ihe first nine on the list 
are famine roads; and the greater part of the ex- 
penditure shown against them was on account of 
compensation for laiwls taken up in 1874 lor their 
construction, and which could not be assessed 
during the hurried operations of that period The 
road cess income during 1874-75 was £5,036 13s. 
od on account of cess on lands: and £254 17s 1 id. 
oti account of cess on houses, mili/ed at the 
maximum rate provided for in Art X of 1871— 
that is, 4 anna on every ruliee, or 3/8 d. in the 
shilling,' or 7\ d. in the peUnd. Ihe demand 
for the year w'as as follows. - 

Cess on lands. £7,087 10s. od; ress on houses £300; 
fines £105 14s. od; total £1,493 4s. od. 

There was accordingly, a balance cjf £ 1,301 13s. lOjd; 
the largeness of the amount being due to the fact 
that little severity in realization was used after the 
late period of distress. The Road Cess Committee 
have endeavoured as far as possible to make their 
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roads fall in with those of Bhagalpur on the west, 
and Dinajpur on the east, so as to complete the 
communication between the Behar Province and 
Assam. Xhe second road on the list was made 
entirely with this view, and is a continuation of 
the north Emigration Road of Bhagalpur, It has 
not yet been bridged, nor has all the earthwork 
been rampleted, but it is hoped that ferries will be 
established and the route opened as a fair-weather 
road very shortly. The first third, and fourth 
roads open communication between the bank of 
the Kusi and the borders of Maldah and Dinajpur, 
through tracts .south of those traversed by the 
second. Most of the roads to the sputh of the 
disfrict— that is, from the eleventh to the twenty- 
fifth on the list, are repaired under the supervision 
of Indigo planters, and were originally made by 
them. They are almost useful roads, not only 
connecting the factories, but passing through large 
markets and villages and uniting them with the 
Headquarters station and the Ganges and 
Darjiling road. This main line of communica- 
tion in the District, which is metalled, and, except 
at Dingra ghat on the Mahananda, bridged 
throughout, runs from Karagola on the Ganges* to 
Titalya, 108 miles 

“The following is the list; (1) Road from Keutgram to 
Tatapur, 79 inih.‘s long; cost of repair in 1874-75, 
£21 .5'Jd. 'rhis road passes hoin Dharara 

and .Sirsi markets and indigo factories, by the large 
village ot Bokraha, to Purniah, where it runs for 
two miles through the civil station along the 
Ganges ami Darjiling road, from which it diverges 
at the thirtieth mile. It then runs through 
Nilganj and Mahcndrapiir markets to the Kadba 
police station, and thence through the markets at 
Barsm or Sultanpur southwards to Tarapur on the 
Mahananda, opposite Raiganj. at the triple junc- 
tion of MaUiali. Dinajpur and Purniah districts. 
(2) Road from Narhpur to Atwari near the taria, 
91 miles long. This road runs along tlic whole 
north of rlie district front Nathpur. close by 
Matiyari police-station and Sultanpur indigo 
factory, through parganas Tcrakharda, Sripur, 
Pawakhali and Surjyapur. to the borders of 
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Dinajpur. (3) Road from Sahibganj to Bhopla- 
Tajpur, 78 miles long; cost of repair in 1874-75, 
£10 11s. 10|d. This road starts from the frontier 
of Nepal in the north-west corner of the district, 
and runs past Amona indigo factoiy, crosses the 
north £in‘igration Road near Matiyari, runs 
tlirough Basantpur, the present Headquarters of 
the Arariya Subdivision, 'through Dalmalpur 
market and Ainur-Kasba police-station, across the 
Ganges and Darjiling road and the river Mahananda* 
at Dengra ferry, and on through Raniganj police 
outpost and market, crossing the river Sadanu, to 
the river Nagar on the Dinajpur frontier. It is 
the main line of conmiunitalion from the nouh- 
west of the distiict to the eastern divisions The 
Nepalis of the sub-/flrai use it when going to the 
Nekmard and other lairs m the Rajsli.ihi Di\i- 
sion. O) Road tiom 'I'ulsi.i to Bh.uicsvvan 
38 miles long; cost of repair in 1871-75. /'I 9s. 

lid. This road leaves road no 2 at Tuisi.i on 
the left bank of the Kankai and passes tlirough the 
Bahadurganj police station to Fiishnagaiq, rsln ic 
it crosses the Ganges and Darjiling toad, and inns 
on to the borders of Dinajpur, reaching that district 
at the point where the Nekmard lair is held. (“>) 
Purniah to Basantpur, 21 miles long. This road 
runs through the large rice mail of Kasha, and is 
the route ordinarily taken by persons travelling 
between the Hcadrjuattors station and ,\iaii\a 
(6) Road from Barsoi to Raniganj, 19 miles long; 
cost of repair during 1874 75. £6 18s 8d This 
road runs notth anrl south from the large market 
at Barsoi through Balrampur police-station, to 
meet road no. 3 at Raniganj .outpost. It passes 
through very low country, and! is impassable in the 
rainy season. (7) Road from Basantpur to Rani- 
ganj, 5 miles long; passes throngh Rajakhar market 
and Gidwas factory, where it crosses the old 
Nathpur road. (8) Road |froin Tnrkeli, the 
former Headt|uancrs of the !Arariya Subdivisiorr, 
to Bahadurganj, 19 miles long; now of little 
importance. (9) Road from Bahadurganj to Garwa 
factory, 18 miles long, passes through Rota market. 
(10) Road from Purniah to Nathpur, 51 miles 
long. In former times, when Nathpur was the 
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great centre for grain trade in the sub-tora* tract 
this was an important road. It passes through 
Srinagar market, crossing the Saura at Khataghat. 
The other markets on it are at Gaumati, Pashawa, 
and Saifganj. (11) Road from Purniak * to 
Damdaha, 20 miles long; cost of repair in lS74-7\ 
£36 18s. 11 -id. It runs lo l^amdaha, titrough 
Kajha a^ntl Rhaya indigo factoiies. (12) Road 
from Pirganj via Bhawanipur to Madanchak, at 
the point where the Sahibganj ferry steamer 
anchors in the cold and dr)-^ weather. It is 
connected with the Ganges and Darjiling road by 
three cross roads. It is 34 miles long, and cost to 
repair in 1874-7". £146 lOs. 1 ijd. (13) Road from 
Pufniah to Hayatpur, 46 miles long; cost ol repair 
in 1874-75, £17.5 lls. 1 1 jd. The markets on this 
road arc Diwanganj. Saifganj, Manshai indigo 
factory, Nawabganj, and 3fanihari. Hayatpur is an 
important market on the boundary of Maldah, 
where the Ramla and Ralindri rivers are con- 
nected with the Ganges. (14) Road from Piirniah 
to Sauragadi, .30 miles long; cost of repair in 1874- 
75, £121 5s. .3jd. 'I'his is the main route in the 
cold weather for minor traffic by bullock-carts and 
pack animals to Bhagalpur, by the Sauragadi ferry, 
and across pargn'ia Cliliai, south of the Gugii.'to 
the Ganges at *»uari ierry. (15) Road from 
Bishunpur to Gondwara, 17 miles long; cost of 
repair in 1871 7.5 £25 2s. 9‘^d. This is a cross 
road, passing wist of the Hcadijuarters station 
through the large market anil indigo factory of 
Dumar. (16) Road from Gondtvara to Sauragadi, 
15 miles in lengil', : cost t>f repair in 1874-75, £ 30. 
It connects the Ganges and Darjiling road ivith 
the Bhagalpur route. (17) Road Irom Gondwara 
to Saifganj, 16 miles long; cost ol repair in 1874-75, 
£63 ' Ss. 5d. (18) Road from Koari to Soharia via 
Borata. 25 miles long; cost in 1874-75. £60. This 
road and the preceding one connect the Ganges 
and the Darjiling road, at Ciondwara tlinna, with 
the small village markets and iactoiies in the 
neighbourhood. (19) Road fiom Banbhag to 
Raniganj, 29 miles long; cost of repair in 1874-75, 
£49 9s. lid. This road runs almost parallel VJ’ith 
the Nathpur road. (20) Road from Puthiya to 
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Lakshmipur, 8 miles long; cost o£ repair in 1874- 
75, £12,. This is a small cross road connecting 
the interior of pargana Dharmpur with the Ganges 
and Darjiling road. (21) Road from Saifganj to 
Harinkhari, 16 miles long; cost of repair in 1874- 
75, jTSO 6s. od., passes Mainanagar indigo factory. 
(22) Roa& from Lakshmipur to Kodarkala, a 
market on the Ganges which has considerable 
trade svith Colgong in Bha^lpur, 8 miles long: 
cost of repair in 1874-75, £ 12. (23) Road from 
Diwanganj to Harda vta Pirganj, 7 miles long; cost 
of repair in 1874 75, ^lO 10s. od. This is a cioss 
road tonnecting the Mauihari road with the 
Ganges and Darjiling road, at the Harda bridge 
(24) Road from Saifganj tc| Mahandrapma 
15 miles long; cost of repair in 1874-75, £32 18s 
8|d It runs from Saifganj through llussimganj, 
where the Kadba mxtnstfi is situated. (25) Road 
from Chakla to Koari, 10 miles lo'ng cost 
of repair in 1874-75, £25 It runs fiom 

a point on the Purniah and Samagadi 
road, 7 miles from the latter town, to the 
banks of the Kusi near Ilhawanpur Rajdhaiu 
(26) Road from Krishnaganj to Tital>a. 40 miles 
long. 'I his is part of the old Daijiling loul 
running through the police-station and large mart 
of Kaliaganj (27) Road from Ilwabari to Kali.i- 
ganj, 9 miles long; cost of repair in 1874-75, 
£28; connetts Kaliaganj ■with the present Ganges 
and Darjiling road. (28; Road fiorn Atwari to 
Titalya, 11 miles long; is part of the Dinajpur and 
Darjiling road (29) A short road 10 miles in 
length, connecting the two large villages of 
Bahadurganj and Pawakhali; cost of repair in 
1874-75, £11 Is od. (30) RoAd from .Pawakhali 
to Kuti, on the left bank of the Mahananda, 12 
miles long, passing the large mart of Gangi; cost 
of repairing in 1874-75, £H0l (31) Road from 
Beigachhi via Kanhariya to K^ba, 12 miles long; 
connects the roads of the soutl^ast of the district 
with the Canges and Darjiling road some miles 
below Dcngra ferry. (32) R^ad from ' Raniganj 
thana to Kh^geli ghat, via Mansulajpati and 
Purani, 12 miles long; connects Raniganj with the' 
rice-marts on the Kusi. (S3) A village toad from 
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Mangra ghat on the Panar to Ukua, 6 miles longi 
cost of the repair in 1874-75. £7 7s. 9|d. (34) 

Road from Jalalgarh to Arariya, 14 miles long; 
cost in 1874-75, £29 9s. 5d., an important village 
road. (35) Road from Arariya to Kursakata, 15 
miles long; cost of repair in 1874-75, £60 Os 2d'. 
(36) Road from Arariya* to Sikti, 16 miles long; 
cost of repair in 1874-75, £59 18s. 6d; this road 
and th& preceding one connect the Headquarters 
of the Arariya Subdivision with the police outpost 
on the Nepal frontier. (37) Road from .'\raiiNa to 
Matiyari, 18 miles long; cost in 1874-75, £9 13s. 
4^d. This road runs along the boundary between 
parganas Sultanpur and Haveli Purniah. Total 
leyglh of roads in the district, 893 miles, main- 
tained in 1874-75 at a cost of £1,184 7s. 7d. There 
are besides several small village roads maintained 
in the Headqtiarters Subdivision, at a cost of £151 
os. I0<1; in Kiishnaganj Subdivision, at a cost of 
£28,5 9s. 10. Id; and in the Arariva vSubdivision, at 
a cost of £tl2 16.S. lO^d." 

The principal artery in the middle of the 19th century was 
the Ganges (Ganga) Darjeeling Road. Because of the existence 
ot this ro.ad Captain Yule, Commissioner of Bhagalpur Division, 
could (juickly inaiuige to oig» 'd,se and march a detachment 
consisting mostly of Europe us and Anglo-Indian planters 
and some Government officials through Karhagola, Purnea, 
l..albalu, Kishanganj and then to Darjeeling. Darjeeling was 
then a part of the Purnea district and was in Bhagalpur Division. 
There was a fight between Capt. Yule's detachment and the 
insurgents at Lalbalu 9 miles away from Purnea. The appre- 
ciation of strategic importance of the roads received a pointed- 
ness during tlie movement of 1857 and it is no wonder that when 
the administration stabilised, more attention was paid for 
improving the roads. 

Besides the stiatcgic importance of roads for military 
movement and maintaining law and order the roads had to be 
developed for the exploitation of the economic resources. The 
indigo planters played a great role in the economy of tlie district 
and their kothis were scattered all over the district. The planters 
nsetl to have social meets frcijuently and the kothix were, there- 
fore, inter<onnccicd by roads on which traps drawn by a single 
horse or carriages drawn by two horses or pal In could easily move. 
Besides, social meets, the produce of the land, particularly 
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indigo, had to be taken to the secondary markets and from there 
ultimately most of it went to Karhagola or Manihari Ghat from 
where indigo could be transported by boats. 

The fairs and markers and particularly the melas in Pumea 
district form a unique feature. From long since there are annual 
melas which have aitractjcd men arid goods including livestock 
from very distant places. There used to be recognised routes 
to these m^las. The aristocratic xamindars and landed pro- 
prietors in the 20th centiny have statted a number of new melas 
in dieir zamindaries. Garh Ranaili mela sponsored by one 
branch of Banaili Raj and Gulabbag tnela sponsored by Raja 
P. C. Lai are some ot the recent instances. It is these melas 
and fairs that supplied strong reasons for the development of 
communication in 18th and 19th centuries as well. A marked 
jtolicy of the 'British administration tor tightiirg famines and 
abate scarcity was to employ the affected men in making u.sctul 
roads. It is sad that there shouUl be a series of famines in this 
district from 1770 to 1874. Because ol these famines a mnnber 
of roads was constructed as a part of the leliet operations. I he 
first nine roads mentioned by Hunter were eonstrucied dining 
the famine of 1874. 

Pumea had close trade lelations with Ne[)al, A brisk ttade 
was carried on between Nepal and the border distiict of Purnea 
and had long been ot great importance. The Anglo-Ntp.desc 
commercial treaty was signed in 1792 for close trade relations 
between the company and the Raja of Nepal. But it appears 
that the treaty was more or less a counsel of despair in so tar as 
the Nepal Government was concerned. Mr. Pagan who had 
settled as a cultivator and merchant on the frontitT of Purnea 
towards Morung complained to Mt. Duncan, Resident at 
Banaras, regarding the refusal of the Nepal Government of his 
merchandise goods passing through Nepal to Tibet*; Sir John 
Shore, the successor of Lord Cornwallis look serious measure to 
restore the trade relation with Nepal. It may; also be mentioned 
that in the la t part of the eighteenth centufy there used to be 
frequent disputes over the boundaries of ! Nepal and Purnea 
making the cjuestion of realisation of custoinl duty complicated. 
Tlris shows that there used to be a considemble trade between 
Nepal and Pumea and there existed well rtc|uircd tracks with 
checkposts. As a matter of fact the Collector of Purnea had 
been asked several times to see that the volunie of trade increases 
through the full uftilisation of the existing tirade routes. 

*An^1o Vep 4 Ae»e Rfluthni by Tit. K. 0. Chaodhury, p. 7B. 
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The last District Gazetteer of Purnea (1911) mentions’ 
"The chief trade routes to Nepal are as follows: (1) Nawaoganj 
to Diwanganj, (2) Amona via Sahibganj to Diwanganj; (3) 
Mirganj to Sahibganj; (4) Kusambha to Patthardewa; (5) 
Rajola tiia Dhobi to Gogra; (6) Mcgha yw Ilarecha to Jhontiaki; 
(7) Kursakata to Rangali; (8) Sikti ^to Rangeli; (9^ Dhubeti 
via Kocliaha to Chailghazi in Nepal; (10) Phulwari via Teragach 
to Chailghasi; (1 1) ^ Khaniabad to Athmauza or Athgaon in 
Nepal; (12) Bairia to Ultabaii in Nepal; (13) Karabaii via 
Pulsa to Mohabari and Baniani in Nepal; (14) Digalbank via 
Tauganduba to Jhilmilya in Nepal; (16) Tatpoa market to 
Ladhabari in Nepal; (17) Simalbari via Ambari to Khatamani; 
(18) Bhawaniganj via Ghaughali to Khaniabhita, (19) 
Kalughat to Panthainari and (20) Bhatgaon via Dhobgachi to 
Dholabari andi Dohnagiri in Nepal. The rotates consist of 
cart tracks tarried tor the most part along high ground; they 
can be traversed with ease, in the dry weather, and with some 
difficulty during the rains." 

m 

I’he condition of the communications of the district was 
described in the F'nal Rcpoit on the Snwey and Settlement 
Operations tn Purnea (1901-08) by Mr. J. Byrne, i.e.s. Most 
of the inlorniation in this report has been reproduced in the 
last Di^tnct Gazetteer of Pinnea published in 1911. Accoiding 
to the Survey and Settlement liepoit of 1901—08 the total 
mileage of roads it' the diserJ was 2,615. They w'erc classified 
as follows:— 

lA. Metalled, bridged and drained 122 includes 106.5 

of the Ganga- 
Darjeeling 
Road. 

IIA & B. Unmctalled, bridged and 644 
drained (wholly or in part) . 

Others including village roads 1,849 
maintained. 


Total 2,615 


Thus, the mileage worked out at nearly two miles of road 
to every stjuare mile of superficial area. The a\erage annual 
cxijenditurc on District Board roads for the last ten years ending 
1908 exclusive of the Ganga-Darjeeling Road which the Public 
Works Department made it over to the former in 1888, had been 
33,750 for new work and Rs. 44,150 for repairs. The total 





aveinge amouiit expended by the three Local Boards on road 
nuuntenance during the same period was Rs. 15,240. 

Old M(»>es of Conveyance. 

Regarding the modes of conveyance the last Dtsittet 
Gazetteer published in 1911 has mentioned as follows:— 

"The common country cart (sugar) of Bihar drawn by 
bullocks is in universal use. ^ It is a two-wheeled 
cart, with a fi'amework made of bamboo and wood 
and having bamboo poles projecting from each 
side in front. This conveyance is used both for 
carrying passengers and country produce For 
the formei a hood is provided roughly made ot 
spilt bamboos arclud and coverefi with a coai'se 
•gunny, a tarpaulin or a worn out t^airarijt Ihis 
IS done during inclement weather or wlien the 
passengers are females who, according to the 
custom of the country, do not appear m public 
The inoie well-to-do keep champann lor the pur- 
pose of travelling The champunx is a tovcied 
cart built of wood, and is provided with a pair ol 
springs upon tlie axle It is drawn by a pair ot 
trotting bullocks, which can go at a good pace 
The best champanis, fumishetl with cushions and 
lamps, cost about Rs 200 each, exclusive of the 
cattle, which may be had for Rs 80 to Rs 100 a 
pair Another kind of cait is the rahaiu, which 
is however rare It is a light built two-whcclcd 
cart, like an ekka, drawn by a pair of dwarf 
bullocks called gatna At the back of the tray 
like body there is a kind of canopied scat for the 
use ot passengers, the driver taking his seat m 
front, as in the rhampam. Ekhas drawn by ponies 
are also very rare and, in fact almost unknown. 
Palkts are owned by almost all^e big laiidholders, 
but otherwise their use is alre ost confined to the 
towns They are also in demiind on the occasion 
of marriages to convey the biidgegroom (dulha) 
to the house of his bride’s f uher. A modified 
form of the palki called nalki s used by well-to^lo 
piwple tor wedding festivals, wen it is decorated 
with red fringes and tinsel. fTbis is a palanquin 
supported on wooden pillars with a domed roof, 
ith« sides being open, so that the gaudily dress^td 
bi%l«gropm imy be seen to advantage during ^e 
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marriage procession or barat. The litter called 
doli is used by the middle classes for the con- 
veyance of women and old persons. The use of 
pack ponies is general, nearly every petty dealer 
in grain and other merchandise having a pony to 
carry his goods to and from the market.” 

The elephants wliich were described by Francis Buchanan 
in 1809-10 at length appear to have left out by Mr. O’Malley 
though during his tiinfe they weie widely used by the rich people 
of the district. Regarding elephants Francis Buchanan men- 
tions that “the natives retain a gicat part of fondness for the 
elephant which they are said to have possessed in the time of 
Pliny. I’his animal is consideicd as the most noble conveyance 
either for the images of God or for man and a g(K)d many are 
kept. Few, hoyever, keep separate cattle for the fonner pur- 
pose, but employ those on which they ride or to cany the images 
on days of procession. Most of the tJephants are of the bad 
breed procured in Morang and cost from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000. 
Tliosc who make tlie first purchase very seldom part with 
them." Elephants used to be kept by zamindais and rich 
cultivators rptite roinmonly till about two decades back. 
Elephants were in great demand during the rainy season as 
many part used to get water-logged. 

The number of elephants has considerably decreased now. 
They are considered good mode'’ of conveyance during the rainy 
season when otircr coii\eyancc bu omes practically useless due to 
the lc)w and water-logged areas of the district. The price of an 
elephant is between Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 5,000. Keeper of elephants 
meant a high status. Elephants are now procured from the 
lorests of A.ssam instead of Morung in Nepal and are of good 
breed. With the changed ideas of aristocracy which itself is on 
the decline and the availability of cars, motor cycles, etc., die 
demand for elephants is on the decline. It is also difficult to 
maintain an elephant. I hc ^n^his of Purnca district used to 
have a good turnover in elephants. Purnea was a gi-eat shikar 
country bdfore and elephants were h’ndy for big game hunting. 

Roads. 

The roads are now classified as the National Highway roads. 
Provincial Highway roads, major district roads and the village 
roads. They are nrainiained by the Public Works Department, 
District Board, Municipality and the Blocks. Before 1948 there 
was no road of the Public Works Department. 

An important old road is the Ganga-Darjeeling Road. Tliis 
road is one of the historic roads of the State, for prior to the 
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construction of the railway north of the Ganga, it formed the 
main route to Darjeeling; for travellers from Calcutta and else- 
where, who came to Karhagola by rail, river or road and then 
went along it to the foot of the hills. Regarding tliis road 
J. Byrne, has mentioned in the Final Report on the Survey 
and Settlement Operations (1901—08) as follows: — 

"This road is metalled for its entire length and is like a 
boulevard shaded by magnificent trees, it is 
bridged except at Dingra ghat, I'he old wooden 
bridges have now been practically all replaced by 
iron bridge.s. The road took, its present form in 
1859 just after the Mutiny, following no doubt 
some pretious small roa<ls. The section between 
Purnea and Kishanganj is not traceable on 
RenelTs map (1779) . The pfesent road iium 
Kishanganj to Tilalia (now in East Pakistan) * is 
also morlern. The old road via Kaliaganj along 
the banks of the Mahananda. still exists hut its 
importance has passed away. For a long time tins 
trunk road was kept up as a inilitaiy load, hut 
with the great extension of railway <f)nmiunica- 
tion on the north of the (jr-inges, its impoitaiice 
dwindled. It was made over to the Disttict 
Bdard in 1888 by the Public Woiks Depaitment, 
and a sj^ecial allotment of Rs. 28,552 is pro'.ided 
annually for its upkeep All the land occupied 
by this road was duly acijuircd at a cost of 
Rs. 34,580. A reduction of Rs. Oil in all W'as 
made from the land re\cnue demand of the estates 
through which it passes.” 

In 1955 after a long gap of sixty -seven years this road has 
been again taken over by the Public Works Department. This 
is the only National Highway in the district. The construction 
of National Highway no. 34 which passesj through tiie territory 
of West Bengal has climinished the traffic dt this road. But the 
opening of the Rajendra pul (Ganga Brmge) near Mokainah 
has increased the prospects of this road. iThe Mokamah-Puniea 
Road which will be opened after the consyuction of several link 
roads will increase the inter-State traffic of this road. 

The present lex.’gth of Ganga-Darjecling Road within 
Purnea district is 56 miles. After the length of 4 miles of this 
road in Kislianganj town, the other ponion of this, road within 
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Purnea district was transferred to West Bengal while the sugges- 
tion of the State Reorganisation Commission was implemented. 
A portion of Kislianganj subdivision was transferred to West 
Bengal. 

Public Works Department Roads. 

Tlie Public Works Department now, (1060) maintains a 
total length of 391^ miles roads in the district. The classifica- 
tion of the Public Wo^ks Department roads is as follows;— 


Apprfjvtti 

t>f Ll}it k 

XaiDo of road. Clas'^Jlication. ^Mikajrr. in 

roji^is 1 if >*. 


1 

. - — — .... 

3 

4 

5 

1. i'urnf'u Kiitihar Kocid 

r. 11. 

17 

17 

i * 

13 (.<*0312 

2. P irn*‘ti-AnirJa-r<irl 
llo'ul 

1)0 

4G 

H> 


JogluiTii )\ixkib<xluH S.irbi-Kur- 
tx'I'X He •ad 

Vo. 

73 

04 

1U5 453 U 

4. r’DMM'a I)ha«‘,d ih.t liupnuh 
lloud. 

M.ijtir t 

1 U Iti, 

31 

32 

22 3415 

o. Muriimiuj IC-'nd 

DiUo 

32 

IS 

7 02 
2tba(»s3 

0. Kutihar Mdiiiha* 1 

Ditto 

Hi 

Nil 

25 0:>190 
14 87990 
11 »'72 

7. ForL< sgaJM Xarf u'i ij.uij Kttati 

Ditro 

lU 


19 538 

8. K isliatt,^/inj-UalijL(luignn4 
JUind. 

Ditto 

17 

Nil 

19.u:7 

9. iViruuJf Kt*od 

Ditio 

9 

9 

U 46 

10. Anvmi- Jokiluit ikwl 

Ditto 

IS 

Nil 

33.493 

11. PaltiJ-i-Torhagrtchi I'ioad 

Ditto 

10 

Nil 

14 oO 

12. Oulftb1>agh-Birpur Road 

Ditto 

4 

Nil 

2 90 

13. GiWiga-DArjtHduig Road 

Jligh- 
ua> 1.0. 31. 

M\ 

50 

IS 3i20S 

14 . Phulwaria-Kuracdu Rcuul 

Ditto 

10 

Xil 

2(» 84 

15. Amour- Rahadurganj Ktmtl 

r. 11. 

20 

Nil 

43.074 


1. Purnea-Katihar Road.— This road connects Purnea with 
Katihar subdivisional hcadtjuarters. It is a metalled road. The 
weak bridge on river Vasna has been replaced by a new bridge, 
which has already been opened to traffic. 
n 
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2. Purnea-Arariya-Forbesganj Road.— The road has been 
completed. There is no tmbridged gaps on this road but some 
wooden bridges exist which are not suitable for heavy tralRc. 
There is a proposal to replace them. There is, however, no 
interruption of traffic in any part of the year. 

S. Jogbani-Kalabalua-Saisi-Kuisela /Joad.— The toad has 
been provincialised and has three sections— (1) From Jogbani to 
Kalabalua, (2) Kalabalua to Sarsi. (3) Sarsi to Kurseia. There 
were many gaps in this road. The major bridges have already 
been completed and eight more bridges remain to be constructed. 
The road is, therefore, used only in fair weather between 
Mirganj and Jogbani. 

4. Pumea-Dhamdaha-Rupaxdi Road.— The consttuction work 
of this road has been completed. I'here an age-old leny 
at Dhamdaha ghat on the river Kosi which has now ceased to 
function with the construction of a bridge. The road has now 
become all-weather road. 

5. Purnea-Mxiiliganj /Jond.— This road was sanctioned with 
black-topped road up to 18 miles and tlie remaining 11 miles are 
katcha. Entire 18 miles according to the estimate liad been 
black-topped. Two bridges have alrcadv been (om[)leted and 
work on another bridge at Kushadhar is in progre.ss. At present 
tliere is a ferry- at kushahaliat. More bridges remain to be 
constructed on this road, 

6. Katihar-Mamhari i?oad.— Enthe 16 miles length of the 
road was previously sanctioned as katcha road A bridge lias 
recently been constructed at 12 miles of this road. The road 
is a fair-weather road. 


7, Forbesganj-Natpatganj Rond.—Thh road connects 
Saharsa with Forbesganj. Metalling has been done in the 
entire length of this road. The road passes across the drainage 
of the country and there are many brjdges. The existing 
wooden bridges will be replaced in due cjjurse. , 

8. Kishanganj-Bahadurganj i?oad.~Tl|is is an important 
road. This road also passes across the drainage of the country 
and there were many gaps. Three gaps lave been bridged up 
by wooden bridges. Three more gaps ronain to be bridged 
up including the one over river Mahanaiida at Maurabarighat. 
The road has been metalled from other sSde of Mahananoa to 
Bahadurganj and black-topping will be done shortly. The 
portion ^rom Kidtangahj to Mahananda has been provincialised 
later on and work in thu portion will be taken up shortly. 
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9. Amaur-Baisi Road.— The entire length has been black- 
topped but there remain two unbridged gaps which are proposed 
to be bridged up very shortly, 

10. Araria-Jokihat-Palasi iioad.— This road will connect the 
impassable and difficult corner of the district as there was neither 
road nor any railway in this area. 

11. Falasi-Terhagachi Road. — This road has been provin- 
cialised. It passes through the jute-growing area. Work on 
this road has also been taken up. 

12. Gulabbagh-Birpur Road.— This road has also been 
provincialised for the development of roads in jute-growing area. 

13. Ganga-Darjeeling This is a National Highway 

and the entire lepgth has been black-topped. These were two 
gaps on this road, one at Hizla and the other at Dingrahaghat over 
the river Mahananda which have not been bridged. 

14. Phulwaria-Kursela /2oad.— -This road is also a National 
Highway ho. 31, The road has also been taken up. The 
sanction of bridge over Kosi at Kursela on Phulwaria-Kursela 
Road yet rentains to be sanctioned. After completion of this 
road and the bridge there will be a good many metalled roads. 
Development of roads, however, is poor in eastern Pumea, i.e., 
on south of Ganga-Darjeeling Road and east of Purnea-Katihar- 
Manihari Roads. It is expecfe.l that roads in this area will be 
taken up during the Third Five Year Plan. 

15. Amaur-Bahadurganj Road.— This road has been 
provincialised. Tlic work on this road has been taken up 
recently. 

District Board Roads.— The District Board maintains 30^ 
miles metalled road, 2.759 miles unmctalled and 482^ miles 
village roads. All the important roads of the district are now 
maintained by the Public Works Department. The metalled 
portions arc in patches and are parts of unmetalled roads. Some 
of the important roads of the District Board are as follows:— 

(1) Purnea-Abadpur— 16 miles. 

(2) Basantipur-Patherdewa— 9 miles. 

(3) Kishanganj-Dighalbank— 4 miles. 

(4) Purnea-Basantpur— 15 miles. 

(5) Purnea-Karealpur— 23 miles. 

(6) Katihar-Hyatpur— 26 miles. 

(7) Baisa-Araria— 11 miles. 
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(8) Basantpur-Asma— -23 miles. 

(9) Khagra-Mazkuri— 32 miles. 

(10) Kishanganj-Phansidewa— 24 IIB type. 

Tilua to Nanagaoa hat— 22 III type. 

(11) Khagra-Goggaon— 16 miles. 

l (12) Araria-Sultanpur— 19 miles. 

(13) Maurighat-Bansi— 20 miles. 

(14) Sikti via Kuari-Sonapur— 24 miles. 

(15) Gonal Factoiy-Soknia— 28 miles 

(16) Pathia-Akbarpur— 14 miles. 

(17) Kursela-Riipouli— 17 miles. 

(18) .Simraha Rly-Mohatoa— 19 miles ^ 

(19) Kharkhari-Nepal— 21 miles. 

(20) Khariea-Kathigola— 1 1 miles 

The average expenditure on original works * from the 
District Board dtiring the years lO")!— 59 has been Rs 1,13,234 
and on repairs Rs 5,50,292 

The annual expendituic of District B/)ard for maintenance 
of roads during the years following 1953 are as follows - 

Rs 

6,00,138 
8,48,2.39 
7,02,317 
6.23,918 
7,51.487 
3,55,060 

Municipal Roads. 

The Municipalities of Purnea, Katihar, Forbesganj and 
Kishanganj maintain roads in their own municipal areas. 

Purnea Municipality.— With the limtted financial resources 
the Municipality is not in a position tp maintain the roads 
satisfactorily . In 1959-60 the total length of metalled road was 
16 miles, unmetalled 34 miles. The unmetalled roads are 
mostly katcha and diu'ing rainy season their condition is miser- 
able. A sum of Rs. 32,766 was spent for the maintenance of 
roads in 1959-60. 


1953- 54 

1954- 55 

1955- 56 

1956- 57 

1957- 58 

1958- 59 
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, No expansion work was undertaken tor the development of 
roads during the First Five-Year Plan. A sum of Rs. 1,17,724 
has been sanctioned for the development of roads in the Second 
Five-Year Plan. 


Katihar Municipality.— The Katihar Municipality , main- 
tains a total length of 13.49 miles metalled roads, 7.13 uni icial- 
led roads and miles tar-marad.imised roads The condition 
of the unmetallcd road* is ver}- poor. Due to paucity of income 
the Municipality is not in a position to improve the roads. A 
sum of Rs. 3.5,963 has been sanctioned during Second Five-Year 
Plan for the development ol roads. 7'hc expenditure incurred 
by the Municipality in 1959-60 was Rs. 31,850. 

Foihecganj Muntripahty —The total length of roads of this 
Municipality was *12 ,34 miles in 1959-60 out ot which 7.6 miles 
were metalled and 5 28 miles unrnetalled. In the same )ear 
total expenditure of the Mutncipality on roads was Rs 24,529. 
The total number of roads is 40 out ot which seven were 
imptoved at a cost of Rs. 24,752 durin<g the First Five-Year Plan. 
The condition ol the unmetallcd roads is poor 


Kt<thanganj Municipalitx. —The Kishanganj Municipality 
maintains a" total length ot 13 miles in 1959-60 out of which 
6.5 miles are metalled, 3 14 miles tar-macadamised and 3.84 
niilt s unmetallcd roads 'I'hc total expenditure on toads includ- 
ing the Government grant was Rs. 24,957 in 1959. 


Village lioad'i. 

The District Board maimains 482 miles of village roads. 
Since the starting of the Guwi Panchasnts, construction of imds 
in the villages has been taken up by some ol the pancha\ats. Ihe 
total lengtli ol roads made by the Gram Pancha^at is not known. 
Besides, the I'nion Boaids maintain a certain length of village 
roads. 4'heie arc also a certain length ol village roads m big 
villages wheie the kaihauc^ <9 big zamtudan existed or whcic 
some influential men lived at one time. Every vdlap has a certain 
length of track within the village habitation but the condition of 
the track is sucli that they could hardly be tailed a road. Consider- 
ing that the district has got 4,55.5 villages the length ol 
road is absolutely negligible and then condition m.serable It is 
not that a bullock-cart could reach the door of cveiy housdiolci. 
In the rainy season it becomes a problem to go out ot the \ illa^es. 

Very few villages arc connected with the main public road. 
Although the countryside is plain and it is easier to take carts or 
other vehicles in this district, once the crops aie cut, it is a 
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problem to take the village produce to the primary markets. 
Villages are mostly ill served with roads excepting the fortunate 
ones that are located by the side of the public roads. 

Transport Vehicle.s. 

With the recent development scheme, the importance of 
bullock<art which -was a universal conveyance in the village has 
gone down. In spite of it. it will remgin for long time the 
main motle ot transport in the district. llecausc this is the only 
conveyance tlirough which the retpiirements of the villagers 
could be met easily and at a cheaper rate No improve men t in 
the mechanism has taken place. It is used both lor carrying 
goods and passengers Tappaiwala bullock-tarts which have 
covers are still popular but their number has decreased 

Shampanis are commonly used for tlie transport of 
passengers. Horses are also used lor transporting goods But 
they are few in number. 

The number of bicycle has been increasing rapulls It is 
considered as ptKir men’s car. It is loiind that in tlu \illage and 
town the hawkers use cycles for cair)ing diffcicnr connnodiiics 
for sale in' the different markets. It has not been possible to 
get even an approximate number ol cycles in the district 

The number of registered carts during the >eai 1959 60 teas 
as follows:— 

(1) No. of bullock-carts registticd— 3,610 (avtiage) . 

(2) No. of cycles registered— 536 (average) . 

(3) No. of cycle lickshaws registered— 408 (average) . 

(4) No. of Ekka registered— Nil. 

But according to the assessment made by the District Board 
the number of bullock-carts is approximately 50 000. The 
number of cycles and ghoragari is approxhnaudy 1,000 and 200 
respectively in the district. 

With the advancement of the modem means of transport, a 
great change has occurred in the mode of transport. 

Though the number of trucks and ca -s have increased with- 
in the last twenty years but the increase in not rapid due to bad 
surface condition of the roads. 

The maintenance cost of an automobile vehicle is very 
high. But with the improvement of communication and bridg- 
ing up of the important gaps, automobile traffic is on ilie 
increase. 
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, As regards cars, old model cars and jeep vehicles are very 
popular on account o£ bad condition of the roads. Besides, 
private power vehicles, public motor vehicles, carrier trucks or 
passenger buses play an important tolc. The first fleet of buses 
were allowed to run only on Ganga-Darjecling Road, Purnea- 
Dhamdaha and Purnea-Kasba Roads, el,c. The condition of 
the roads and particularly the bridges and cuherts stood o:s the 
way of tlie expansion qf bus and tiuck tiaffic. With the improve- 
ment of roads and their expansion, this tiafiic has gone up. Long 
distance buses are now plying from Purnta, Katihar and 
Kishanganj. 

The truck cairics a good percentage of the clearance ot the 
village pioduce and panic ulaih jute I he nuinbcT of registered 
public carrier tracks was 22-1 in 1959 but this is iioj; an index. 
A large number of trucks registered in other districts and other 
Slates particularly West Bengal arc constantly running thiough 
this district. 'Liie two irnpoitant roads, viz , Assam Access Link 
and Ganga-Darjeoling Road are in constant use by siicli trucks. 
A casual \isii to any of the important tiade tentre of the district, 
viz., Katihar, Piunca, dhakutganj, Alari^a, Jogbani. Forbesganj, 
Baninankhi and Kisbanganj will show what important part tlitse 
public carncis play. A recent development is the addition of 
.some important trucks that will bring goods from Calcutta to 
trade centres of Purnea district. The main routes coieied by 
public motor \ chicle, ate as ioho’cs — 

(ly Purnea-Katihar. 

(2) Putnea-Kailugola. 

(3) Purnea-kishanganj 

(4) Katihai -Jogbani. 

(5) Karhagola-Katihar. 

(6) Pntnea Rupanli. 

(7) Kurscla- Katihar. 

(8) Bausi-Kar’’ igoia. 

(9) Purnea -Sonaili. 

(10) Purnca-Amour. 

(11) Katihar-Bhimnagar. 

(12) Katihar-Rautahat. 

(13) Karhagola- Baninankhi. 

(14) Kursela-Jogbani via Sarsi. 

(15) ForbesganJ-Birpur. 
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(16) Forbesganj-Rupali. 

(17) Forbesganj-Bhimnagar. 

(18) Kishanganj-Powakhli. 

(19) Kishanganj-Bahadurganj. 

(20) Purnea-Barjiara. 

Statement showing the number of different kinds of motor 
vehicles on road lor the last 10 years and fresh registration of 
motor vehicles is given below:— 
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66 
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Railways. 

Regarding railways the last Duhict Gazetteer (1911) 
mentions as follows;— 

"The Bihar section of the Eastern Bengal Sigite Railway 
from Parbatipur traverses tl^ south of the district 
from Kacluia near the borllcr of IJinajpur to 
Katihar (31 miles from Racnna) , and thence runs 
due south (or 23 miles to Manihari Ghat o»i the 
Ganges.* This section, whicili was fonncrly known 
as the Puinea section of tire Assam-Bihar State 
Railway, was opened to traffic in 1887. From 
Manihari Ghat a ferry steamer runs to Sakrigali 

*On the owftUott of Pakktai. , a portion of thb section Parbatipur haa gone over 
to East Pakistan. 
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Ghat on the other side of the liver, and from the 
latter ghat there is a branch line to Sahib^anj, 
which keeps up connection with the Loop Line of 
the East Indian Railway sysKMu From Katihar 
the fiarauni-Katihar branch of the 'Eirhut section 
of the Bengal and North-W'^estern Rail’s ay runs, 
parallel to the (ranges, t(5 Kiirsela, a distance of 
miles "1 here is thus a lailway line throughout 
the whdle of the soutii of the district from Kachna 
to Kursela, 55 miles in length. The Kosi is 
spanned near Kursela by railway bridge which is 
an excellent piece ol engineering woik, and there 
is anothei fine bridge o\er the Mahananda near 
Barsoi. 

'‘In the thst and west of the district tw’o branches of the 
Lastern Bengal State Railway run north fiom the 
Parbatipiii -Katihar line. To the east there is a 
Branch, known as the Barsoi-Kishanganj branch, 
from Baisoi junction to Kishanganj (35 miles 
long) . It is pioposed to estend this line to 
Mahesti r ta Kaliaganj and thence to Eitalya and 
Jalpaigun To the west another branch line, 
known as the kosi blanch, runs north-west fi'om 
Katihar to Eorhesganj ((58 milcs^ . Till a few years 
ago there was a continuation ol this latter line as 
fat as \n(!na Cd,. ■ on the K<>si river, but the 
constant shdting ol that river led to its abandon- 
ment, as in the rains the embankment was breached 
by floods and the traflic in the cold weather wms too 
small to pay lor its maintin.uuc An extension 
from Forbesganj to Ncpalganj on the Nepal border 
is now (LXfdf under construction. 

“In the south-east of the «listiict an important new line of 
railway is under construction fiom Katihar to 
Godagari on the Ganges 'I his line will pass 
throuj.' the Purnca distiict for 16 miles, lun 
through the centre of the Malda distiict for a 
distance of 8U miles, and meet the Ganges nearly 
opposite tlu’ teniiinus of the Nfurshidahad branch 
of the Lastern Bengal State Railway at Lalgola.” 

The new' railway lines w'liich wcie consirnctcd since 1911 
are as follow'^ — 

A new metre gauge section known as the Purnca-Murliganj 
in Sahaisa distiict along w'ith a metre gauge branch 
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line up to Behariganj in Saharsa district was cons- 
tructed in 1928 and a portion of this line frorti 
Purnea to Banmankhi (22.62 miles) was opened to 
goods trafBc from September, 1928. The remaining 
portion of this section, i.e , from Banmankhi to 
Murliganj (12.18) was opened to goods trafBc just 
after one year. The passenger traffic of the entire 
section was opened from March, 1929 and Irom 
Bamnankhi to Behariganj froln November, 1929. 
Remodelling ot Purnea station yard was done in 
1931-32. Some additions were made in 1958 to 
Purnea Railway station The improvement in the 
peinianent way ol 14 55 unit’s by replacing 41 1 lbs 
with .50 lbs rads on the Katihar-Manihan Giiat was 
- conipletetl also in the same year i 

After the partition of India in 1947 it betame ntcessaiy lor 
linking the State of West Bengal with the noith portion of West 
Bengal, Bihar and Assam by an all India Rad route A new 
route vs’as opened vta Manihari Ghat and Katihar on the then 
existing line up to Kishanganj and horn kishangau} to Sihgun 
by the conversion of narrosv gauge b> metre gauge line * I'he 
distance from Sdigtm to Fakiragram in West Bengal uas linktd 
by new construction on eeitain plates ota Duals ami this Iim h is 
joined light up to Vmmgaon 1 lu portion of the r.ulvsay lim 
which was constrOcted by the Assam Rail Line Project was taken 
over by the Assam Railway ivith effect from I6th November, 
1950. 

Work for relaying of 35 5 miles (mam line) and 2 3 miles 
(siding) with 60 lbs rails between Barsoi to Kishanganj section 
were completed during the year 1951-52. Certain improvements 
to Barsoi railway yard weie taken up in 1951-52 for the ijuickcr 
running of the trains Some of the improvements to the then 
existing line capacity were undertaken during the course of the 
year 19^54-55. Some of the important item* t iken up for deve- 
lopment and flood control project were— 

(1) Manihari— Yard arrangements— Line capacity work 

for development of Sakrigali-Manihan route. 

(2) Barsoi-Siliguri Jn. section— Increasing length of loops 

at 12 stations, 

*K. neption of D n Railway on narrow gauge from Kishanganj to SUignri had 
betn opened earlier. Jn IlMl the narrow gauge was ooiJVerted td metro gftuge 
from Kishanganj to Galgalia In 1948 49 the narrow gfango lino was completely 
converted into metre gauge and then the entire length fttjm Kishanganj to SHtgari 
was thua oonnooted by metre gauge lisa. 
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(3) Work in connection with Kosi Barrage scheme. 

(4) The work connected with the running of longer 

trains between Katihar and Alipur Duar section in 
Assam was completed during the year 1954-55 
making it possible to run goods trains of 60 wagons 
between Katihar and Siliguri Jn. With a view to 
increase traffic load and its cjuick clearance a pre- 
liminary survey for doubling the lino between 
Katihar and Barsoi Jn. was also uudeit.ikcn during 
the year 1955-56 and completed in the same )car. 

With the opening ol the Assam Link loute via Manihari Ohat 
and Katihar and consetjuent on the necessity ol increaMng the 
amenities of passengers mans < msti union w^nks were undexiaken 
in liand during the year 1950-51 These consisted ol constructions 
of tliree sheds on Island Platforms nos. 1 and 2, 4. 5 and 6 at 
Katihar which were taken in hand in 1950-51 and completed 

during the year 1951-52. 

• 

In addition to the abo\e, extension of ladies waiting room 
at Katihar was done during the same )car. Extension ol shed 
over the Island platloim at Barsoi by 110 'was completed during 
the year 1951-52. Construction of the over-bridge at Puinea 
connecting the mam Island plallonii was taken in 1951-52 

In addition a new railway line knowm as Kumedjjui liaisoi- 
Radhikapui-Biral section w'as ep., ned to traffic to connect certain 
portion of West Bengal in 1959 It cnlcis Pumea district at 
the railway station Khuiial and leaves it at Barsoi Junction. Only 
nine miles of this section falls in Purnea district. 

North E'lsl fwntiei Railxcny.* 

There aie two laihvav systems iunctioning in Purnea district 
since 1958, vb , North East Fionticr Railway and the North 
Eastern Railwa>. In Puni<a distiicl the route mileage of the 
North East Frontiei Railway is longer than ihe North Eastern 
Railway. * Four sections of this railway run in the Purnea 
district. The mai line (Calcutla-Manihari Ghat-Kaiifiai-Mal 
In.) enters Purnea at tral^^lia in Rishanganj subdivisina at a 
dist^tnee of 28 itulcs from Siliguri and lca\cs Purnea at Nfanihari 
Ghat at a dislaiuc of 151 miles liom vSiligun. Due to tianster 
of some portions of the Kishanganj subdivision to Bengal 

in view of the recotiimcndation ot the State Reorganisation Com- 
mission in 1956, some of the railway stations previous on the 

btati.ticj* of lie unioitant stations are given at tbo end of the 

Chapter. 
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section of the main line in Pmnea district have gone over to West 
Bengal. As Mahananda river was taken as the boundary and 
the ri\ er has a ^lgzag course, there has been a peculiar intermingl- 
ing of the railway stations in Bihar and West Bengal, After hve 
railway stations in Purnea district, viz, Galgalia, Pipraikan, 
Thakurganj, I’aibpur and Pothia, the next h\e stations Itoni 
Alubari Road to PanjipaVa fall in West Bengal Again the next 
station Kishanganj falls in Bihar and then iiom the ver> next 
station Hatwar to Dalkolha on the way to'Katihar fi\e railway 
stations are in West Bengal From "I'clta the line again passes 
in Bihai up to Manihaii Cihat. Fioin "Pelta to Alanihan Ghat 
i.e., thiiteen stations, \i/., Telta, Sudhani, Baisoi Jn., Mukuna, 
Salman, Jhaua, Sonaili, DandUiora. katihar ]n , Mansaiii, 
Malisaipur, Manihan and Manihan Gliat iall in Purnea So 
altogether 19 railway stations consisting of 95 imlcs of the main 
line of the North East Frontier Railway fall in Purnea. 

Katihar-J ogham section.— Ihc Katihar-Pui nea }n Jogbani 
section entirely falls in the Purnea district "[’he total length 
of this section is 67 miles and 15 laihsay stations \i/ Katiliar 
Jn., Dalan, Rautaia, Ranipatia, Purnea Jn , kasha, Gath Banadt, 
Jalalgarh, Kusiargaon, Arariya Court, \raii\a. Smiraha, Forbes 
ganj, Bathnaha and Jogbani aic in the section jogbani oti ilie 
border of Nepal is an important centre ol coimninmation ol 
Biratnagar, and' Dharan areas of the Tarai of Nepal 

Smghhad-Katihar sectwn—Onl) three laihsay stations of 
this section fall in F’urnea. They are Katihar Jn , K met ha and 
Lava. From Kumedpur the line passes to West Bengal \bout 
16 miles of this section fall in Purnea 

Kumedpur-Biral section.— \s statnl before this line \sas 
opened to tiaffic in 1959. Only lour lailway stations, \iz., 
Barsoi Jn , Mukuria, Azamnagar and Khurial fall in the district 
of Purnea. A total length of 14 miles of the set t ion is in Purnea. 

North Eastern Railway*.— One main line and two branch 
lines of the North Eastern Railway run in Purnea The main 
line of the Barauni-Katiliar section enters Piirnea at the railway 
station Kurseia at a distance of 88 miles from Barauni Junction 
in Monghyr district Five raihvay stations, sf / , Kursc'la, Bakhii, 
Karagola Road, Sernapur and Katihai Juncraon Kill in Purnea 
About 24 miles of this section are in Purnea. The Kosi is 
spanned near Kurseia by a railway bridge. |The bridge on the 
turbulent Kosi at an earlier time was considered as an excellent 
piece of engineering work. The bridge falls in Purnea district. 

*3oiii0 recent statistics of the important sections are given at the end of the 
Chapter. 
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Purnea-Murliganj-Sahana section— This is the branch line 
of .the North Eastern Railway with a mileage of 61 miles. 7'nis 
begins from Purnea Junction and leaves Purnea district alter 
Jankinagar and enters Saharsa distiict. Six railway stations, viz.. 
Purnea Junction, Purnea Court, Kirtyanandnagar, Sarsi, 
Banmanklii Jn. and Jankinagar lall in Purnea. About “I miles 
of this section are in this district. 

Banmankhi-Bihnriganj .set^ion.— From Banmankhi Jn. there 
is another branch linfc of 17 miles which terminates at Bchari- 
ganj in Saharsa district. Three railway stations excluding 
Banmankhi, \i/., Aurahi, Baihaiakoihi and Raghub.mshnagar 
with a total length of about 1.5 miles lall in Purnea. 

Thus the total route mileage covend by railways of the both 
North East Frontier Railway and North Eastern Railway in 
Purnea is about ^262 as against 181 miles in 1911 wfien the last 
District Gazetteei of Purnea was published. 

Comparative annual figures from April to March of the years 
1933-34 to 1956-57 ot total jiasscnger and goocLs traffic in number 
and maunds respectively originating fiom all the railway stations 
within the district ot Purnea excluding the traffic relating to 
three stations Scniapur, kurscla and Karagola aie given below. 
The originating traffic of jute, tiie principal commodity ot the 
district has been included in the total tiafhc but is also shown 
separately. Purnea district’s output of jute is the largestun 
India. Jutes importance tor benign maiket is well known. 
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Year (from let April to 31at 
March). 

Yotai tjLumber oi 
pahBotigoT^ 
forwarOod . 

Total traight of 
good® forwarded 
in inda. 

Total weight o 
jute forwatded 
in riids. 
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Development of Forbesganj and KisH/VNganj as Centres of 

Jute Trade. 

Forbesganj is one of the best reputed centres of jute trade in 
Purnca. The gradual increa.se in the booking of the commodity 
from Forbesganj during the years 1935-36 to 1939-40 shows that 
there was also development in the production of the commodity 
within the area. The introduction of special ratt by jbe railway 
administration is ’Iso partially responsible for th^ increase in the 
booking of jute traffic. It will be seen from thd figures relating 
to the years 1940-41 to 1944-45 that it has suffered a set back 
bringing in decrease in booking of jute traffic mlinly owing to 
the outbreak of the Second World War and th^ imposition of 
restrictions on the movement of jute traffic diic to the acute 
shortage of wagons. Consequently the grower of jute had to 
grow less and there was also less booking of the commodity. It 
again had shown an increase in the traffic during 1945-46 which 
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was due to partial withdrawal of restrirtion in the free movement 
of traffic. T here was also a fall in the booking of the commodity 
during 1949-50 which was due to partition as there was no direct 
route over Indian Union to and from Calcutta and Assam. With 
the opening of the Assam Link route via Maniharighat from 1950 
there was a considerable increase in the booking ol jute traffic 
which indicates that with the availjtbility of port facilities 
in the movement of traffic by the all-India route the growers of 
jute were encouraged to improve their production. Facilities 
were also extended by the Government to grow more jute crop 
as the volume of jute traffic of F.ast Bengal now East Pakistan 
w'as stopped consccpient upon the partition of the country'. Since 
then the jute traffic had started showing increase during the )ears 
1950 51 to 1956-57 and it has stiu shown gradual increase. 

Statement shouvng outwo-rd traffic of the commodity jute in 
manndi booked from the tailway station forbesganj during 
the yeati 1935-36 to 1956-57. 
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Navne of the station^ 

Years. 
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weight of juto 
HI maemda 

F«>rbe8gaii) — ctmcld. 

1952 63 


1,(170.593 


1953 51 


831.570 


1951 55 


1 014.102 


5»> 


, 815,93) 


1950 57 


1 28. » 083 


I9c>7 5S 




1958 59 




1959 90 




Kishangatij is also one of the best centres of jiitc trade in the 
district of Puriiea as u was in the past, and tins also would be 
evident from a coinpaiative study of the tolunie ol jute iiaifir 
it dealt with in the past and at present shown in the lollowing 
statement. 'Ihe figures in the statement below will siio\v' 
that during tire years prior to 1038 there was a heavy jute booking. 
This was due to the availability of all facilities lor the Iree 
movement of commodities There w'as a slight deetcase dining 
the year 1938-.39. Since 1939 there was a tonsideiable dec lease in 
the booking of jute traffic The decrc.i.se was due to the out- 
break of war. Consequently free mo\enieni was icstrictcd loi 
utilisation of wagons foi the movement of war tiaffic Iheie 
was a considerable increase in the booking of the iiaflu since 191") 
which was due to the availability of the w^agons and also increase 
in the production. Since 1950 with the opening ol Assam Link 
route there has been a considerable increase in the booking of 
jute traffic from Kishanganj as is shown in the following 
statement:— 


Statement showing outward traffic of the commodity uf jute in 
rnds. hooked from the railway station Kishanganj ^lui mg the 
years 1935-36 and 1956-57. ; 


^ameoftho 


Yean*, 


Total ontuuM 
v^eight of jufi 


111 inauridsJ 


¥ 


Kidhangauj 


1935-30 

1938-37 


470,03:^ 

089,219 
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of tho •tation. Y^^ars. 

Total Ol ft ward 

■At-iiajht of jiito 
in rnaiindR, 

1938-31) 

332.07«i 

1*139-40 

23G,(I23 

19111. 41 


. 1941-42 

Not a\ utldhlf' 

1942 43 

122,g97 

1943-41 

152,671 

1014-43 

2h2,.SU> 

10J5 10 

362,63.7 

^ 1010 47 

Xut liv.til.i) If. 

1047 is 

l)n 

191«-19 

] itto. 

UM9 "><> 

377.2 >1 

io (i.*-,! 

4 4 7, *‘23 

lOM r,2 

7ff2 2.7J 

1052 r\ 


lUwl-M 

< 

10,)4 73 

76^.263 

19»>. »'70 

773,7S9 

. 10>0f,7 

1,617.2 ?.7 

?o-*7-r.s 


i0>'»30 


19.><» 0<> 


Kahhar as a.\ Inolmrial and 

1 Railway Clnrte. 

Till 19‘17 Kaiihar Rail’vay Disliict was undci, the aclininis- 
irativc control o( llcni^al ami Avsam Raihvai with the section 
Katihar to Parbatipur (2) Kaiihar to Jogbani, (3) Kaiihar to 
Godagari Ghat and Katihar to Manihati Ghat, Prior to partition 
both passenger and goods tratfic from Assam, North Bengal and 
North Bihar to Calcutta and vtre vetsa used to move i>in Parbati- 
pur. A portion ol passenger traffic from Nortli Bihar and part 
of North Bengal to Calcmta and tuo? versa also used to move via 
Godagari Ghat, Amnura and Mauihari Ghat. 1 he bulk of traffic 
from the north of Bihar, northern portion of Bengal and Assam 

u 

14 Bev. 
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to the southern portion of Bihar and Uttar Pradesh and vice versa 
used to pass via Katihar and as such its importance as junction 
station of both Bengal-Assam and Otidh-Tirhut Railways was very 
great. With the opening of Assam Railway in 1950 all traffic 
both passenger and goods from Assam. North Bengal and North 
Bihar to Calcutta and vice versa were diverted vta Katihar and 
Manihari Ghat as the 'pressure on Katihar was very great and the 
movement of traffic W'as increasing daily it was felt necessary to 
effect improvement on many of the ' operational facilities by 
taking up construction, irxstallation and re-modelling within the 
area of railway premises. 

As a railway and industrial centre the importance of Katihar 
has been gfrowing rapidly which may be seen from the movement 
of goods traffic originated from the point. Comparative figures 
of goods traffic originated at this point prior aftid alter partition is 
given below. 

Total originating goods traffic at Katihar. 

Forwarded iveight' in maunds. 


1943- 44 

1944- 46 

1945- 46 

1946- 47 

1947- 48 

1948- 49 

1949- 50 

1950- 51 

1951- 52 

1952- 53 

1953- 54 

1954- 55 

1955- 56 

1956- 57 

1957- 58 

1958- 59 

1959- 60 

The comparative figures of the mill products of Katihar 
booked to the dillerent places from this place are given below. 
It will be seen that the volume of traffic of all these com- 
modities booked from Katihar up to 1940-41 seems to 


890.140 
948.6.30 
6.30,551 
Not available 
Not available. 
252.465 
527.057 , 
709,641 
574,520 
1,012,134 
1.504,825 
1.224.770 
1,451.938 
1,712,296 
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be higher than those for the years 1944-45, 1945-46 and 1949-50 
The reason for this was mainly due to the imposition of restric- 
tion in the movement of various commodities and want of raw 
materials during these years which was necessitated consequent 
upon the movement of the war traffic and subsequent partition 
of the country. Besides, there was also sliortage in wagons due 
to war. The increase in the traffic was effected during the year 
1945-46 when restriction in the movement of commodities was 
partially withdrawn and wagons were also available for their 
movement. There was decrease in the figures during the year 
1949-50 due to the effect of partition, their being no direct route 
to and from Calcutta and Assam over till January, 1950. Due to 
the restriction in the free movement of traffic during the period 
from 15th August 1947 to January, 1950, the booking of these 
manufactured coxpmodities was less compared to that of the years 
1944-45 and 1945-46 which may be seen from the statement. 
Since 1950 while the rail route via Manihari Ghat was 
opened by the construction of Assam Rail Link, it started show- 
ing gradujil increase in the booking of traffic from Katihar which 
may be seen from the following statement:— 

Comparative figures of the commodities booked from Katihar to 
different places jor the years 1937-38, 1938-39. 1940-41, 
194445, 194546, 1949-50 and 1950-51. 



Rice 

Jute uDanufac- 

\\ htmt flour 

Mustard oil 


fi)rvt at 

turtxl f rwurd' 

for^^ardeti 

forwardtjd 

Year. 

woi^ht m 

©<i y> 111 

in 

weight in 


infla. 

rada. 

ind». 

luds. 


1M7..1S . 

10.230 

417,107 

3U,082 

7,5,001 

l»38 39 

J l.oUO 

3H5.812 

4M4,67t 

77,679 

1U40 41 . 

15,305 

451,207 

502.201 

70,062 

1944-4.J 

13,500 

223,810 

4:1 70fi 

6,012 

i94.'> 46 

10.51)0 

24U 

116,865 

9,727 

J94«-r>() 

2.2118 

108,U3» 

2.621 




.365,040 

42,261 

5.354 


. . 

. . 

. . 


1952-63 

. . 

, . 

. . 

. . 

1953-54 

. 


. . 

• • 

1954-55 

. . 

. . 

. . 

, , 

1966-67 . . 



. . 

. « 

1967-68 . . 

« . 

. . 

• • 

• . 

1960-60 



» 4 

• * 


Jogbani Railway Station. 

Inward and outward traffic of both passengers and goods Of 
JogfKUnt is considerable. It falls on the border of Nepal and m 
tawasd and outward traffic of Tarai areas of Nepal and India it 
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carried on through this station. The inward goods are iron, salt 
and coal and outward goods are rice, jute and timber. The 
outward and inward traffic along with earnings for the year 1959 
is given below:— 

Iiiwaftl in mdjj. Outward m tnda. Kantinga in nipeee. 


C’. P. Iron. Salt, CoaU Riee. Timber, 

goods. 

1 2 3 4 5 0 7 8 

410,59 62,770 126,427 160,162 367,231 55.276 911,61 10 , 33.177 

In 1959 the number of inward passengers was 169,277 and 
of outward* 348,925 with a total earning of Rs* 7,95,288. 

Role of Railway.s and Roads in the Economic Lhf of the 

People. 

In Purnea district tlie development ol roads is a \cry recent 
affair. ITie first route that was thrown open for bus services 
was Puniea-Dhamdaha route. For a long time there was a strong 
opposition ’from the District Board for throwing open the ro.ids 
to heavy bus or truck traffic because of the weak ciilveits and 
bridges. The District Board was right in taking up tliis attitude 
as the depleted finances of the District Board did not allow them 
to carry out extending repairs to the roads or to strengthen the 
culverts. Even the Purnca-Katihar Road which was an all- 
weather metalled road was not black-topped till only very 
recently. Since 1948 the Public Works Depaitmeni has taken 
up a considerable number of the roads hitherto maintained by 
the District Board, it was possible to carry out extending repairs 
and to strengthen the culverts of the roacls. 

Both roadways and railways have had th^ir effect on the 
economic life of the people. Both the systems “have contributed 
to a quicker transport of the produce. Althoi%h there is a sort 
of competition between the roadways and the railways there is 
ample scope for the development and extension of both of them. 

A study of the bus routes in Purnea distric will show that a 
large number of them do not run parallel to the railway lines 
and hence such buses cannot mean any com^Ktirion with the 
railways. There is, however, competition ^ far as Katihar- 
Pumea-Arariya>Jogbani Road is concerned. On these routes 
there ar$ bo^ a large number of daily buses as well as train 
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services. Even then one can safely say that there is ample scope 
for expansion of both because the buses and the trains normally 
run congested. An example may be given. Passengers from 
Barauni side to Purnea can take off at Karhagola, take the bus 
and reach Purnea much earlier. The same passengers may also 
get down from the train at Katihar and go from Katihar to 
Purnea by bus. They can also travel by train via Katihar to 
Purnea and get down ^at Purnea railway station. Personal 
investigation shows that in spite of a large number of bus services 
from Karhagola to Purnea and from Katihar to Purnea, the trains 
from Katihar to Purnea seldom go uncongested. 

So far as the goods traffic is concerned, public and private 
carriers definitely play a very' useful part in the economic life of 
the district. They shift the commodities quicker and quick 
movement of the commodities and particularly jute is very 
important. There is always a difficulty in procuring w^agons 
and the transport of the stuff from the railway station to the 
market or the godown by bullock-caits or by trucks is botli dila- 
tory and expensive. 

The usefulness of the carrier truck in Purnea district is 
further illustrated by their contribution in facilitating the early 
.steps for the implementation of Kosi Project. Purnea is now’ 
connected with Birpur which is a sort of headquarters of Kosi 
Project Zone via Bathnaha. It is the trucks and buses that carried 
quickly the goods and mcti that laid the foundation of the Kosi 
Project as the main zone of Kosi Project w’as not connected by 
the raihvays. Secondly, with the hnking up of the tw’o portions 
of West Bengal through Pinriea district and the development of 
National Highway no. 31, we have a large number ol buses and 
trucks travelling from places in West Bengal to Siliguri and 
Darjeeling through portions of Purnea district and Purnea 
district derives a definite advantage out of their running. 

At the same time, the railwa) sections within Purnea district 
have their dwn importance which cannot be minimised. Any 
one who has spent a nig' t at Katihar railway station as the 
Editor did to watch the trends will testify that Katihar railway 
station never sleeps and a large numher of important trains pass 
through Katihar in the night. It is understood that 56 trains 
pass through Katihar every single day. At the time of reaping 
of the crops and when the tea district in Assam require labourers, 
the trains to Katihar and beyond arc overcrow'ded with Labourers 
from different parts of Bihar and Uttar Pradesh. As a matter of 
fact* if such labourers do tiot go to Puniea at the time of reaping 
of the crops, ihe crops particularly jote will not be reaped. If 
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the railwiy did not carry the overload of labours* to the. 
estates, the tea estates would have been in serious difficulties and 
no bus services even if there were good roads could possibly fill 
Up the gap of the railways. 

Water Transport. 

f 

River-borne traffic was chief means of communication before 
the railways. Francis Buchanan who travelled the district of 
Pumea in 1809-10 had left an impoitant account regarding the 
water communication of the district. Regarding Ganga which 
he mentioned by tlie name of the Bhagirathi he states "at all 
seasons of the year it is navigable in the largest vessels which the 
native use, and which are of very considerable burthen, although 
they draw little water." {An Account of the District of Purnea in 
1809-10, f>age 10.) Further he mentions, "The Burhi Ganga 
is a very considerable branch, is navigable at all seasons, and is 
the route by which trade passes to Gorgurbah and so up the 
Kalindi.” Regarding the Kosi it is mentioned that “Boats of 
four or five hundred men can frequent this part of the river at 
all seasons but larger cannot pass in the spring, owing to a want 
of sufficient water”. The important marts on this liver were 
Nathpur, Shahebganj, Raniganj and Rampur from where goods 
were exported and imported by the river Kosi 

BHchanan’s reference to Kosi river makes out tliat Kosi was 
an important waterway for communication. It, however, 
appears that Kosi has been a shitting rivet and from time to lime 
^she has shifted her course. Kosi floods have also been abnormal 
from a long time past. The imixntance of the river Kosi as a 
means ot communication was early realised by tlie British 
administration and it was concluded that the river has to be 
trained before she could be fully exploited for communication 
purposes and for being a source of beneht instead of a source of 
evil because of her flo^s. As early as 1891 the Government of 
India had appreciated the problem and had sought the co-opera- 
tion of the Nepal Government. 

Foreign Department Proceedings Ext. | A June, 1891, 
nos. 34 — 38 in the National Achives, New ! )elhi refer to the 
proposal for the construction of a bund in Nepal territory to 
keep Kosi river within its limit. The Primef Minister of Nepal 
had agreed to co-operate and there is a telegram from the 
Resident, dated the 26th May, 1891 indicating the acceptance of 
t^ Government of Nepal for the construction of the bund, 'Fhc 
Collector of Purnea was actively associated with this proposal and 
had sent a map and a report on the subject. The Project was. 
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howjBv^, not implemented. The multi-purpose project of Kosi 
has, it is true, been only recently taken up in all seriousness follow- 
ing an intensive investigation in 1947. Nevertheless, this early 
appreciation of the problem of JCosi shows her importance as a 
means of communication to the district of Purnea. 

The importance of the waterways continued after Buchanan's 
visit in spite of the development of roadways during this period. 
Boats and steamers carried a very great percentage of goods and 
passenger traffic. The waterways were invaluable for goods 
traffic particularly. Big boats and steamers used to pass both 
ways on the river Ganga which had Karhagola and Manihari, 
two important places of call in Puinea district. 

In this connection, the sei vices of the Indian General 
Steam Navigation, Company, later the New Rivers Company 
and then River Steam Navigation Company has to be mentioned. 
The Indian General Navigation and Railway Company', Limited 
and the River Steam Navigation Company'. Limited jointly 
operated river sers'ices on Ganga river connecting Calcutta with 
the riverine stations in Bihar and the United Provinces as far as 
Buxar on the river Ganga and Burhaj on the river Gogra. These 
river services had linked up Bihar with West Bengal, Assam 
Cathar and East Bengal. ISfanihaii particularly was one of tire 
important stations. The service was fust inaugurated in 
December, 1844 and a journey from Calcutta to .\llahabad used 
to take a little over 3 w’ceks. 

This sen'ice had a natural setback with the development of 
the E. I. Railway Greater attention was paid to the North 
Bank and then to Assam and East Bengal where the tea and Jute 
industries were showing signs of development. A considerable 
part of jute grown in Purnea u^cd to be carried every year by iliis 
service to Calcutta. Even after the amalgamation of the 
two Companies, namely, the India General Company and the 
River Steam Navigation Company, the service could not run 
economically. The creation of Pakistan became a problem 
Heavy tapping of the river for irrigation purposes made naviga- 
tion clifficult in the dry ' ison months resulting in the Bhagirathi 
river which afforded a much shorter route to and from Calcutta 
being closed except in the height of the lainy season. Gn the 

? round of continued loss, the Company closed die concern in 
957 which has aflec ted the flow of business through waterways. 

Regarding water communication the last District Gazetteer 
of Purnea (1911) mentions as follows:— 

"The river steamers plying on the Ganges touch at 
Manihari in the south of the district, but there is 
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no Steamer traffic on the rivers flowing through tlie 
district. Both the main Kosi and the Damdaha 
Kosi, as far as Raniganj, are navigable for large 
boats. Country boats can also ascend the Kala 
Kosi as far as Hardah bridge, where the river is 
crossed by the Ganges-Daijeeling Road, and can go 
up the i^aura as far as Captain Chat at Purnca. 
With the advent of railways, this traffic has largely 
fallen off. Still, a certain number of boats ply 
on the Damdaha Kosi and take grain to Sahibganj 
for the Canges river steamers. Boats also formerly 
plied on the Mahananda up as far as Kaliaganj and 
down through Malda to the Ganges. Now they 
prefer to transfer their caigoes to the railway at 
• Dalkolha or Barsoi Junction.” • 

Tlie importance of the river-borne traffic of tlte river Ganga 
had been realised by the National Council of Applied Fxonomcis 
who had made recently a survey of the traffic of the Qanga. In 
the report it was mentioned that witli the mounting pare of 
industrialisation in the Bihar, W. Bengal and Uttar Pradesh 
regions bordering the Ganga, Bihar would continue to be the 
transport 'cushion for rail and road transit traffic to U. P., Assam 
and Nepal and if botlr road and rail routes in Bihar get congested 
and clogged the escape would be by river. The council 
recommended for the resumption of the steamer service^ which 
had been recently closed. Besides, other measures the Council 
considered desirable are the co-ordination of rail and w.ater 
transport at Manihari in Purnea and Rajmahal in Santhal 
Parganas by introduction of thi’ough booking, provision of 
workshop facilities for repairs of steamer, the placing of all cate- 
gories of transport under one Ministry in States concerned. 

The present picture is that with the development of railways 
and roads and advent of motor trucks, internal waterways com- 
munication has dwindled to almost non-exi.sti(;nce and there is 
practically no waterway traffic except during the four months of 
the rainy season, when some boats do ply on th^Dhamdaha, Kosi 
Kalikosi up to Katihar and Mahananda. 

Changes in die course of Kosi and changes ^used in the low 
level Of the river courses by 1934 Earthquake aiave been oilier 
contributory causes of the fall in waterways comfnunication. Low 
depth of water has tended growth of weeds miking navigation 
all the more dangerous. Purnea district has a notoriously static 
growth of Water hyacinths in the shallow beds of die river. They 
^oke up the flow of the water and impede the movement of 
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boats. Boat tralBic has suffered a further fall after the partition 
of India as boats cannot go to Calcutta direct now. Kursela Ghat, 
Karhagola Ghat, Manihari Ghat are the important ferries for 
goods traffic. If inter-state traffic in jute, tobacco and food 
materials through waterways have declined that is due to various 
causes. It is a common saying that Purnea is famous for ^hat, 
pat and hat and the truth of the proverb is still there. 

Ferries. 

Buchanan in his book An Account of the District of Purnea 
published in 1809-10 mentions that “no regulation respecting 
ferries seems to be observed. The Darogahs of the Thanas in 
some places, indeed, compel the ferrymen to enter into agree- 
ments for the due execution of their office; but as I find that on 
frontier rivers the prerogative is disputed with 'eagerness, I 
presume that this anxiety after trouble chiefly arises from a desire 
to share in the fees of office, and I am pretty confident that it does 
not extend to any superintendency of the stipulations in the 
agieem'etlt being executed. 

“When troops march, the native officers of police call on the 
zamindars to furnish proi>er boats: but on common occasions 
everything is left to the Majhi’i discretion, and the boats are 
very unsafe, and generally much overloaded. On the Ganges 
anti Kosi the only proper boats arc large fishing Diuggn which 
as I have said are very safe, if not overloaded. On smaller rivers 
single canoes are most commonly in use, but on the Mahananda 
and Nagar small boats of 40 oi 50 mans are employed Only 
one of these is, however, allowctl for each ferrv% so that they 
cannot be united to make a Hoai lor conveying horses or cans.” 

In the present century the road traffic during the rainy 
season is mostly dislocated and fen ies are provided by District 
Board, on gaps in impoitant roads. Small countiy boats are 
used for carrying pedestrians, bullockorts, cars, trucks and 
lorries, etc. The ghats are mostly owned by District Board. 

I'he ghats are classn.ed ituo 3 classes on the amount of which 
they are leased out, as detailed below:— 

Class I, Rs. 2.000 and above. 

Class IT, Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,999. 

Class III, below Rs. 500. 

The District Board maintains now altogether 53 ferries 
which brought a sum of Rs. 66,503 in 1959. The important 
ferries arc the Karhagola Ghat of the river (»anga and tlie 
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Mauzbora Ghat on the Mahananda frotii where a road goes to 
Kishanganj to Bahadurganj. 


Boats. 

Francis Buchanan has given a comprehensive description of 
boats used as a conveyance of goods in Purnea. The boats still 
have the same nomenclature and serve as a means of water 
transport especially in the rainy season. The Ulka are the most 
important and carry from 200 to 1,500 maunds. In the eastern 
low parts of the district the most common boats of burthen are 
called Kashas and have the capacity to carry from 50 maunds to 
100 burden. The boats used for floating timber are called 
Malni or Maltihi.- They are long, low and narrow at both ends 
Dingis are open boats used for fishing, for canning goods from 
one market to another and for ferries. The Pansi is shaped like 
a sm^ll ulak. They could carry from 50 to 100 maunds. 

Civil Aviaiion. 

There are three fair-weather small landing grounds in the 
district. They are in Purnea, Katihar and Kishanganj. Small 
planes carrying Ministers and officers from Patna usually land on 
these landing grounds. No air sersdcc exists in Purnea. Prior 
to 1958 there was Freighter Dakota service from Purnea to 
Calcutta and it helped good deal in transportatioti ot materials 
but this .service has ceased to hinction since 1958. Fhe ex-landlord 
of Kursela Shri Raghubansh Prasad Singh has his owm private 
landing ground at Kursela which is also a fair-weather landing 
ground. 


Rest Houses^ Dak and Inspection Bijngalows. 

It is interesting to note that Buchanan travelled in the 
district of Purnea in 1808 and mentioned in his book An Account 
of the District of Purnea published in 1809-10 that “in this 
district there is some accommodation for the traveller, besides the 
casual hospitality or charity of richmen. 1 hose Vho retail 
provision \Modis) , as I have mentioned may be s lid to keep inns, 
and they are much more numerous than towards the east. There 
arc in the southern parts of the district some of the kind of inns 
called Bhatiyar Khanahs, where strangers aie accommodated with 
It^ging and food. In order to exclude the raUble, the price is 
high, and damsels attend to supply the wants pf the guests, to 
whom it is supposed that they are so kind as to refuse no fovour.” 

Th^ are 19 Dak and Inspection Bungalows and Rest 
Houses in the district, for the convenience of the travelling 
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public. Tlierc is one Circuit House in the Pumca town main- 
tained by the P. W. D. and is meant for touring high officials. 
The Dak and Inspection Bungalows arS* maintained by the 
District Board. There are 13 District Board Inspection 
Bungalows in the district, they are located at Basantpur, Amur, 
Forl^sganj, Bahadurganj, Manihari, Bobakliari, Thakurganj, 
Raniganj, Arariya, Dhamdaha, Kursakauta, Barai and Joki. The 
other three are Dak-cum-Inspection Bungalows, viz., Pumea, 
Katihar and Klshanganj and the rest three, viz., at Karaalpur, 
Beri and Pohara are Rest Houses. Besides, the Public Works 
Department has recently constructed an Inspection Bungalow at 
Arariya. The inns mentioned by Buchanan ceased' to function. 

There are eight Dharmashola^ in the district. Three are at 
Purnea, two at Katihar and Forbesganj, Arariya and .Kishanganj 
each has one. Stay for a limited period to sojourners is allowed 
freely. They are built mainly by the generosity of rich men. 

The existing Rest Houses which include Dak and Inspection 
Bungalows and Dharmashalas, etc., cannot be said to be adequate. 
The majority of such bungalows is meant for the Government 
employees or the employees of the District Board. There has 
been an enormous increase of Government officers and their staff 
that have to tour constantly. As a result, the pressure of tlie 
want of proper Rest Houses for the other travelling public, 
namely, non-officials, has been acme. It is difficult for the 
travelling representatives of varioir concerns that have to tour 
within the district to contact their customers to obtain a projrer 
roof over their head in the night. There are no youth hostels 
either. 

With the development of the Kosi Project the number of 
non-officials that have to visit Purnea district tor various reasons 
has gone up considerably. There are no proper hotels or 
Boarding Houses in the district. Most of the railway stations 
arc without a proper waiting room. Even Katihar railway 
station lacks well furnished and comfortable waiting rooms and 
Retiring Rooms. 

In tliis connection, mention should be made of the fact that 
with die development of the Kosi Project and the road and air 
traffic to Kathmandu from Biratnagar. there is the possibility of 
certain amount of tourism being de\ eloped. Ro>al Nepal 
Airways now run their plane service from Biratnagar to 
Kathmandu. Birpur which may be described as the head- 
quarters of Kosi Development Project is constantly being reached 
mrou^ Purnea by tourists and oUier concerned. But for a 
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development of tourism, want of proper Rest Houses will be an 
impediment. For all these purposes, it may be said that Pumea 
is rather backward in providing facilities for the touring public. 

Postal Communication. 

Pumea as a postal ‘district was a part of Bhagalpur Postal 
Division till 1954 when a separate Purnea Postal Division 
was constituted with headquarters at Purnea. The Superin- 
tendent of Post Offices with headquarters at Purnea is at 
the head of the Postal Department, which is under a Central 
Ministry. The Superintendent of Post Offices, Pumea Postal 
Division, is assisted by four Inspectors, all of whom had head- 
quarters at Purnea. 

The total length of postal communciation fn 1959 was 1,104 
miles as against 403 miles as mentioned - in the last Diiltict 
Gazetteer of Purnea published in 1911. 

The Pumea Post Office is the Head Post Office. l'hei»’ are 
36 sub-post offices and 289 braiuh post offices. I hc sub-post 
offices are at Araria, Araria lailway station, Mei^ganj, Shrinagar. 
Bahadurganj. Banaili, Banmankhi, Barharakkythi. Damdaha, 
Barsoi Har, Amour, Bathnaha, Bhawanipur. Rajdhain. Forbes- 
ganj, Balua Bazar, Narpatganj, Surpatganj, Forlxsganj Station 
Road, Garh Banaili,^ Jalalgarh, Jogbani, Kasha, Katihar, Kishan- 
ganj, Kishanganj Bazar, Manihari, Rampatra, Semapur Factory, 
Sonaili and Thakurganj. I'he sub-post offices in Purnea town 
are Bhatta Bazar, Gulabbagh, KhajancKi Hat, Purnea City, and 
Purnea Court. The name of Semapur Factory owes its origin 
to a sugar factory which was started at Semapur .some years back 
but since has been closed down. The majotity of the sub-post 
offices are serv'ed direct by mail communication with railway mail 
service (R. M. S.) and lew are served by roads through motor 
buses and mnners. 

The 289 branch post offices are located at t|ie bigger villages 
and serve the village neighbourhood. Some of|them«are located 
at villages where there are police thanas. 

At all the post offices including branch! post offices the 
ordinary postal transaction including money orde r.s are conducted. 
Some of tlie sub-post offices have sections for sat lags bank opera- 
tion and for selling National Savings Certificates. It is unfor- 
tunate that there should not be more post offices as a result of 
which many of the villages do not get more than one delivery in 
a week- The ideal is to have a post office at every village which 
has a population of 2,000 pewons and Purnea has fullUled this 
condition. With the expansion of the Multi-purpose Kosi 
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Project there will have to be a furtlier development of postal 
communication. 

Purnea district is a heavy cash collecting and issuing office. 

It has been observed elsewhere that a large number of labourers 
come every year to Purnea district for harvesting their crops and 
particularly jute. As a result, a large number of money orders 
emanate from Purnea district for Darbhafiga, Saran and Shahabad 
districts in Bihar and Ballia, Cazipur and Garhwal districts in 
Uttar Pradesh. The* ratio of money order issued and paid is 
roughly 6:1 if the weekly average figures of 1959 are taken into 
account. For the same period the ratio for savings bank deposit 
and withdrawal works out to 2:1 and that of National Savings 
Certificate issued and discharged 4:1. The following statistics 
indicate the volume of postal business done in 1959:— 

Average wicekly no. of articles delivered— 3,1 1,587. 

Average weekly no. of money orders issued— 4,96,215. 

Average weekly no. of money orders paid— 85.143. 

Average weekly no. of Savings Bank deposits— 24,345. 

Average weekly no. of Savings Bank withdrawals— 15,336. 

Average weekly no. of National S. C. issued— 3,050. 

Average weekly no. of National S. C. discharged— 765. 

The following post offices ol Purnea district -are on the 
border of Nepal and they are widely used for the neighbouring 
villages in Nepal tor postal communication. Such post offices 
arc at Jogbani and Cialgalia. The Jogbani Post Office has 
Jurisdiction over the tltree districts (viz., Morang, Dhankota and 
Bhojpur) . While the Galgalia Post Office has jurisdiction over 
Jhapa district of the Eastern Nepal. Recently, the Biratnagar 
Post Office (Nepal) has started functioning and all daks Irom 
Jogbani are sent to that post office, but insured covers, money 
orders, registration and parcels arc not handed at Biratnagar and 
so they have to be handed over at Jogbani. 

Telegraph. 

There are now 17 postal telegraph offices in the district as 
against 8 in 1911. They are, viz., Ptimea, Araria, Durgaganj, 
Banaili, Banmankhi, ,*.\rsoi Ghat, Forbesganj. Garh-Banaiii. 
Jogbani, Kasba, Jalalgarh, Katihar, Kishanganj, Manihari, 
Purnea City and Kishanganj Bazar. Besides these, Shrinagar 
Branch Office, Meryganj Branch Office, Damdaha B. O.. Amour 
B. O.. Balua Bazar B. O., Palasi B. O., Narpaiganj B. O., Surpat- 
ganj B. O. and Araria railw'ay station are phonocum combined 
post and telegraph branch offices. Some of the big railway 
sutiohs, viz., Katihar, Purnea, Forbesganj, Kishanganj and 
. j^nniankhi have telegraph offices. 
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Telephone. 

Telephone services exist in the municipal towns of Puriica, 
Katihar, Forbesganj and tCishanganj. There are 13 public call 
offices at Pumea, Araria, Araria railway station, Banmankbi, 
Barsoi Hat, Bathnaha, Forbesganj, Jogbani, Kasba, Kalihar, 
Kishanganj, Ranipatra and Sonaili. The opening up of the 
telephone sen'^ices have *been a great boon to the merchants and 
particularly those who deal in jute. Trimk lines from the jute 
centres like Forbesganj and Kishanganj with Calcutta usually 
remain crowded. 

Radio and Wireless. 

There is no radio or wireless station in the district. The 
State in the Police Department maintains wireless services at the 
four subdivisional headqviarters for admin is tractive purposes. 

Organisation of owners and employees. 

There is no registered organisation of the owners and 
employees in the field of transport and communication. A 
decade back there was a powerful but unregistered association of 
bus and truck owners. This a.ssociation still exists but is no 
longer very active. It may be mentioned that the ricksliaw 
pullers and the hackney carriage coachmen have no such 
organisation. 

The railway employees have their unions which arc affiliated 
to the Railway Majdtxir Sabha, Katihar. The bulk of the railway 
employees are it is understood in a union affiliated to Hind 
Mazdoor Sabha. 
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NORTH BAST FRONTIER RAILW AY. 

Comroeroial etatisticft showing outward and inw^ard of pariTd aud gooda traflSv and 

oarmiig^ iy5(5’57. 


Parcel Qootls trojOflc 


{in mauncU). ( in . 


Naine of the 
citation. 

Outward. 

Xnwaid. 

Earoinga. - 

Outward. 

|nw»rd. 

Eaminga. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

I ® 

7 







fu. 

KAiihar . , 

1, 35*6^3 

81,262 

8,26,328 

21439,433 

|r,40,7«6 

20,44,400 

Pfirnea 


43,941 

1,04,777 

4.32.703 

P,61,.S69 

7.24,881 

Forbedgani 

5,255 

76,601 

1,43,137 

4,19,209 

f, 12,861 

16,66474 

Jogbatki . « 

2,866 

1 1.893 

636 

11.81, 315 

|.2«,413 

1.66,366 

4 r 


1.218 

14,101 


1,81,006 

6,66.842 

Kiabaqgani 

35,200 

38,062 

2.17,113 


l’|,»l.&78 

30,02,466 


M71 

10,041 

17,174 

1,79.536 

76.246 

2.26,026 
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Narn ) of thej 
station. 

Parctd tiaftic 
(ill maundr;. 

Outward. Inward 

Karuings 

(ImLidin traflfi.*- 
(in Jiiaond'i) 

Out v\ aril Inujud- 

Fhi nings. 

J 

2 

3 

4 


h 

7 




Ks. 



Rh 

Katihar 


K2.42» 

e.o:,,546 

13,86,930 

8,02,313 

23.77.261 

Parana 

I i,r>«4 

t2.17l 

s 

17,23,840 

10.13,033 

20,05,720 

Forhosgaii) 

4,hl4 


12.118 

12.40,8.‘)0 

12,!)3,«bl 

14,77,60n 

Joghani 

2,iVj 

19,U21 

1,18.000 

10.11,72S 

=>,53,417 

10,21,375 

Arariya 

X47S 

1,3U 


2J3.76.S 

1.73,24.7 

3,67,358 

Kishanganj 

Z'i,W2 

25.t82 

1 ,C3.2'W 

0,57 d 22 

12, 86, Sol 

22,31,527 

« 

Thakvirganj 

, 


Not available 
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Pjin'pl tinflu* * Oooda traffic 

(ill maunds). (jn mnunds). 

Name) of ilie - — ' — - - Earnings - - - — Earnings. 

station. 



Outward. 

In ward. 


Outward. 

Inward. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 




Ub. 



Rs. 

Katihar 

> 1,60,480 

l.2<t,63>.» 

3,60.229 

8.08.878 

11,14,277 

12,60,571 

Purnaa 

H,077 

11,873 

80,643 

7.37,630 

9.06.905 

21,36,634 

Forhosgarij 

11,619 

30,401 

77,725 

11,39,003 

15.83,078 

17.16,211 

iTogbivni 

.'>,730 

1. 796 

1.24,345 

13,20.509 

5,66.838 

26,63.127 

Ararjya . 

621 

6,110 

0.317 

3.73.082 

5,69.184 

8,10,153 

Kmhanganj 

33,340 

56.179 

1.50,449 

17,24,965 

8,37,275 

2440,792 

Thakurganj 

3.221 

13.5.">a 

19,148 

1.80,018 

1.36.630 

2,71,305 


JSORTH EVSTFKOVriLR KA»LV\ \Y. 
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appendix III. 

OUTWARD TRAFFIC OF JUTE FROM 1966- 59 (IN WAGONS), 


Name of tho ^station. 

190«. 

1967. 

1968, 

1959. 

Purnoa 

1.35« 

2,816 

3,727 

3,W8 

Forlx^aganj 

7,.559 

6,043 

5,175 

i^s220 


797 

866 

159 

218 

Katihar 

1.0H2 

1,088 

971 

1,021 

Kiahanganj 

i.690 

4,9 18 

4,136 

4,655 
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(avei*a]i5<^ daily), lioily) (in imiunds) 
Nftcn»' of t by station, blaniin^ja — — - - — — — 


Partola (avcr- 
ayy pt r annum) 
(in inaunds). 




(h\ oiago 

Iri- 

Out- 

In- 

Cut.. 

In- 

Out- 



monthly ). 

wartl. 

waid. 

ward. 

ward. 

ward. 

ward. 


1 

> 

3 

1 

5 

6 

7 

S 



Rs, 







1. 

Jankinagar 

.. 3,U0 

135 

18> 

H 

660 

2,5S0 

2,100 

<> 

Semapur 

5,010 

388 

417 

25 

315 

110 

260 

3. 

Kir( yanondnagar 

3,3bO 

166 

HI 

70 

115 

220 

315 

4. 

Barbara Kothi 

. . 7,000 

73 

119 

160 

310 

180 

110 

5. 

Sarei 

, . 10,800 

182 

196 

670 

180 

350 

235 

6, 

Viirnea Cotjrt 

. . 

190 

233 

1,100 

750 

1,210 

l.OCHO 

7, 

Karhttgobi 

.. 21,330 

.391 

399 

690 

710 

350 

3,800 

8. 

Daron ^ 


193 

198 

12 

10 

240 

180 

0. 

Bhakbri 

. . 


Not 

open 

booking. 



10. 

Kuraolft 

. 11,200 

400 

403 

560 

730 

1,500 

2,610 

n. 

Aurahi 

805 

48 

63 

4 

55 

120 

lOU 

12. UagUubaxignognr 

. , 1,915 

36 

51 

30 

310 

125 

210 


Jytailed fiaure^cf out^vard AiitUnw&rti traific aro not avaibiUe m tbf^ D.T.S. 
Katihar. Tbo avorago figures ore given ham from tl^e file T* North B^Wm 
Railway Tran»pc?rt Branch (ja»o no. T/ 16/0/1. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ECONOMIC TRENDS. 

Livelihood Paitfrn. 

Agriculture has been the chief means of livelihood of the 
district. It is only in the last two or three decades that there has 
been an industrialisation which is still to develop. It cannot be 
said that there is mixed economy in thus district. An early stray 
reference to the livelihood pattern of the district is merit ioned 
in an article of Mr. H. G. Cooke, District Magistrate of rurnea 
in 1889*. Mr. Cooke had observed that the "district is 
conspicuously a grazing one, affording pastumgc herds of its 
own— much of the land devoted to pasture is probably incapable 
of being profitably cultivated, and it is consoling when crops fail 
to know that a very considerable portion of the population tlo not 
depend on agriculture, but find rattle breeding and dguy (arm- 
ing a profitable occupation; this goes far to account for the fact 
that according to the last census, nearly half of the {)opulation 
was non-agricultural which at first sight seems somewhat astound- 
ing in sucK a very rural locality". But pas'urage in Cooke’s 
time was almost a part of the agricultural economy and by itself 
did not absorb any* appreciable percentage of the population 
The techniques of conducting census at that time were rather 
unsatisfactory and no categorical conclusion shouUl be drasvn 
from the fact that nearly half of the population was found to be 
non-agricultural. 

Regarding the occupational distribution of the People 
Mr. Byrne in his Survey and Settlement Operations Report had 
depended on the Subsidiary Table II to Chapter XII of the 
•f'Censuj Report (1901) . This table is as follows; — 


Of'nipation. 

Npnibfir. 

Porcnntiiiio rf 
totrtl 

Agri<?aUiir(» an 1 

1,3^,307 

populHtion. 

71.4 

TntJuslry 

alo.soft 

IPS 

Commi>rco 

p,4t« 

fi 

ProfV'flsiouA 

|l,OS0 

.0 

Total 

1. 010.311 

' ' 'M 



Calevtta Review, no. 176, April, 1880. 

fFinal Reporti on the Svrvey and Settlement Operathne in the dietrtot oi 
Pamea (1901—08), pp. 11-12. 
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He further mentioned that of the number shown above as 
supported by agriculture 47 per cent are actual workers and 
53 per cent dependents. The actual workers also included 
477,000 rent payers, 146,000 agricultural labourers and 2,000 rent 
receivers. 

Mr. O’Malley in the Subsidiary Table III to Chapter XII 
of die Census Rej/ort (1911) has given the distribution of 
population according to occupations as follows*' — 


Occu[ia1 mufi 

N’litnbi'r. 

Porcentagt^ 

total 

population 

Perc of 

ttf ttinl 

work^ rn 

J>3p(‘*nt fonts 

JVpriciilturo. 

1.612,950 

81 1 

40 

60 

Intiiiftlry 

134,142 

6.7 

59 

41 

' Tnrnf 

118.2^2 

5 9 

57 

43 

Prof<*rt^j(>n’4 

0,S92 

5 

57 

43 


The statements of the occupational distribution of die 
population in 1901 and 1911 respectively will show that in course 
of a decade the population dependent on agriculture had 
increased by about 10 per cent. 

The next census of 1921 was taken by Mr. P. C. Tallents. 
The occupational statistics given in the Subsidiary Table III to 
Chapter XII of the fCe/wj/s Repoit (1921) were as follows:— 


Porc^ntnuc to Porcentacp of 


Occupations. 

Xumbor. 

total 

population 

act ual 
workers. 

Dependents. 

As^ricultUro 


74 3 

39 

61 

In^luslry 

87,973 

4 3 

53 

47 

Oomniorce 

94,IH1 

4 7 

52 

48 


5,592 

3 

56 

44 


332,995 

16 4 

.56 

44 


It is true that there are wide variations in the figures for 
certain occupations. For example, the figure in 1901 for 
industries has a very great drop in 1911 while commerce moves 
from 1901 figure 9,418 persons to 118,282 persons. The figure 
for comerce has a drop to 94.181 persons in 1921 along with a 

*Cen«u* of India, 1911, vol. V, part I report (Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and 
Sikkim, p. 662). 

tCsMa* of India, 1921, Vol. VII, Part I, B. & O., p. 289. 
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jiharp drop in figure for induscries for the same census year to 
89,973 souls. But this wide variation is not to be found in the 
figures for agriculture in the three census years 1901, 1911, and 
1921. The obvious explanation is that there has been a difference 
in the interpretation of what population should be covered under 
industries, commerce and, ot course, there may also have been 
mistaken in the census enumeration. Nevertheless, the figure 
for agriculture does make out that agriculture has continued to 
be the most important feature in the occupational pattern of the 
district. 

The small decrease in population depending on agriculture 
in 1921 appears to be mainly due to the epidemic of cholera hoiu 
1915 to 1921 and also to inlluen/a in 1918. The other occupa- 
tions, viz., industiy, commerce and professions also recorded 
decrease in their population. 

W. G. Lacey, the Superintendent of Census Operations, 
Bihar and Orissa in 1931 had not given the occupational details 
for the districts. In Subsidiary Table II to Chapter VIII oi the 
Cemus Report (1931) he had given the number per imlle ol 
total population occupied under different occupations but iiad 
left the niiraber ot nou-working dcfiendcnts t\lio fuimed substan- 
tially in every occupation parliculailv in agricuituie. fhe census 
of 1941 was taken during the Second World War and as a war 
econtnny measure many of the tables were curtailed. 

In the last census (1951) there is a section on the livelihood 
classes and sub-classes*. In this section tlte distribution ol 
population had been shown under eight livelihood classes and 
further each livelihood class into the three sub-classes. Both 
agricultural and non-agiicultural sub-classes had each lour sub- 
classes. They were as follows;— 


Total 
p^sona. { 

1 

Agricultural oloBaas 

(allolaasGfl). j 

Self-supporting* 

Noii^a ruing 

SSamixig 

tlependente. 

Male* 1 Femaje. 

MalOp 

Female* 

1 Male* 

jFemale* 

Male. 

Female, 


1,147,»87 1.089,666 

547,044 

|l 78,676 j 



68,829 

20,500 


Since 2,525,231 was recorded as the totfl population of the 
district, the agricultural population came to about 88 per cent 
of the total population. 


CemuM fiaf»46oo)lc» Pumea (1051), 
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M stated before the agricultural classes had been divided into four 
subdivisions. They were as follows;— 


Tot/arl. Self-fiu|)porting Non-f ftrn>iip 

persoDfl. depondniits, dopf.idtntw. 

Mftlo. Feujalo. Female. Female. Ftmale 

2*3 4 5 6 7 ft 0 


dept .id(nt». 


I. Cultivatjoii of land 010, 3U3 483,207 226,343 79,729 262, 9J3 3S7.498 37,047 16,980 

wholly arid mauily 
owned arid their 
dependents. 

II. Cultivation of land 275,652 256,100 127.264 21,606 136,442 217,083 127,946 7,411 

wholly or mainly 
un-ownod nnd then 

depcndenlti. • ^ 

III. Cultivating lobourtTfl 339,624 329,9)5 187.3(9 67,733 133,419 266,633 1^,896 .7,629 

their ‘lependentp, 

lV^ Non-oullivatingowiiris 16,408 17,344 7,028 4,607 8,446 12,140 934 688 

of land agricultural 
rent rocTtvertf and 
their dept*ndon48. 

The statistics of non-agrkultural classes were as follows:— 

W ' ^ 

Non-agricuUnral Total. 8eIf-sup{»ortirig. Non-eaming dependents. Earning dept ndt nts, 

class (allclaagcs). 


Pewons. Multi. Female, Male. Female. Male. Ftmale. Male FemoJe. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 S 9 

200,67ft 171,276 119,403 64,405 13»6«0 97,741 100,982 9,129 4.741 


From tho above siatjetus it is appuient thol non ugricidtural claf-are or 1\ P rn* the fni ge 
of the district total fiopulation. About 12 per cent of the total populatiun were enumerated as 
non -agriculturist a m 1951 (.onsus. 

The break up figures of uon-agricultural classes were as follows:- 


ToMb Self-supporting Non-carmng Kairnng 

persons. dependents. dependente. 




Mrtli?. 

Fo- 

male. 

Male. 

male. 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

1 


.. 

3 

4 

3 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1 . Production ( ot her 

than 

43,223 

37,254 

16,387 

4,019 

24,912 

32,271 

1,924 

964 

ciiltivatfonj 










n, CdcmmcTCC . . 


45,513 

35.261 

26,930 

5,314 

22,934 

28,116 

1,649 

1.831 

Ill* Transport . . 


12,047 

8,897 

0,213 

262 

4,364 

8,240 

1,470 
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IV. Other services 

and 

70,492 

37,091 

20,875 

4,085 

46,531 

S2,346 

4,086 

1.500 


migo^Uanwiis fiouroes. 
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The discussion earlier reiterates that agriculture had 
continued to be the main determining factor of the economy of 
the district from the beginning of this century, as from before, 
and shall continue to be so for a very long time to come. 

Industry counted 11.8 per cent of the total population in 
1901, 0.7 in 1911 and '4.3 in 1921. We do not get the totres- 
ponding figures in 1931 and 1941 in census records. According 
to District Census Handbook, Puinea 1951 figures indicate that 
industrial population account for about 3.2 per cent of the total 
population. 

These figures should not be taken to be (juitc saciosanct as 
the figures for occupation for agriculture. The difliculty is that 
the import of the nomenclature of industricyk at ilm dificr«nt 
census years mav have differed. The xaiiajuc of the figures 
(11.8 in 1901, 6.7 in 1911, 4.3 in 1921 and 3.2 in 1951) could 
be only explained if we have details as to what aie the industiies 
counted like manufacture, processing of foodstulf, rice mills or 
oil mills, cottage industries, etc. It is possible ihat'ssli.n eva', 
computed in one census year was not taken into account in the 
next census. 

For OUT purposes the discussion is liniiitd to the model n 
sense of industry, i.e., large-scale inanulactures only. Dus 
limitation would confine the discussion to jute industry concen- 
trated at Katihar, Kishanganj and Forbesganj. inatcli iiidu.stiy 
exclusively at Katihar and to some extent the rice and oil mills 
at the urban areas. 

It has been observ'cd elsewhere that Katihar had been rapidly 
industrialised and in 1960 it is Katihar that could exclusively 
claim to be an industrial town in Purnea district Theic liad 
been large extension of electricity througlrout Putnea district but 
there hacl been very little use of electricity lor industrial purposes 
at any other place excepting Katihar. Purnea i(,wn had practi- 
cally no industry before the introduction of ^flectricaty and has 
none even now. Kishanganj town lias none rijow although theie 
is possibility of development of some industifies in Kishanganj 
like sawing of timber or jute mill. Phe rccint re-disirihution 
of the States by which a large portion of Kis|ianganj was made 
over to West Bengal had not been much of an encouragement to 
the industrial development to Kishanganj. With the develop* 
rnent of Kosi Project there will be more availability of cheap 
electricity and it is expected that this will be an encouragement 
to the development of industry. It may be possible to start more 
rice mills and other fcxid-processing industries or jute factories. 
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But as matters stand the pressure on land has gone up. There 
has been more of fragmentation of the holdings, particularly 
because of the law of inheritance. From Byrne’s Report on ‘the 
Settlement Opeiations (1901 — 1908), it appears that the total 
number of holdings was 604,828 and the average acreage pei 
holding was calculated to be 4.7 acres ajid tlie average siiie per 
plot w'a.s 0.81 of an acre. The smallest plot was found in tlrana 
Bahadurganj. I’hc 4 verage sire of plots in Mu/affarpur and 
Darbhanga was about two-fifths of an acre; in Norih Monghyr it 
was st’\en-tenths and in Purnea it was as much as four-fifths of 
an acre. This large average size was due to the availability of 
uncultivafed waste land. 

The net cropped area in Purnea excluding Srinagar Banadi 
area was then 1,7.^ atns or G1 per cent of the total area; and 
the total cropped more than once w'as 515,060 acres, or 22 per 
cent of the total area. The area irrigated was only 1.5 per cent 
of the net cropped area and was jiractically negligible. 

riic 'Dishui Cettu/f. Handbook, J’umca (1951) giscs the 
following statistics indicuing the expansion of (ultnation.— 

yfiog/f'ss of cnllivatioji diamg tliiee decades. 


Vv' I ^ n t ir tt II iM < t r( 










[,t>2 






l,S7a.2bfi 


1 


oT a a m a 


1 1 Ml niK o I a 


\\ora;» iti t irnt,'iUL 1 in ac» 


1951 . 


1 Ml 




IlUl. 


lJ -51 


ilMl 


10.11 


1 ') J 1 


If tlie above statistics aie coiiect the net area sown in 1921 
was higher than in 1931. 1941 and 1951. The reason for decrease 
in extent of cultivation against the steady increase in population 
seems to be peculiar. Dealing with tiie rcdiability of data relating 
to the progress of culii\ation, the Superintendent of Oensus 
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Operations, Bihar, 1951 has mentioned: “The rejjorting of 
crop statistics is much more difliculi and complex task and there 
are reasons for believing the deterioration in the reporting of 
crop statistics had started even earlier (1931) . The crop statistics 
for the quinquennium ending 1931 and 1941 are thus very 
deficient and the exercise of good deal of caution is necessary in 
drawing any conclusions from a comparison of the figures for 

1931 and 1941 with those of 1951 f . . .the figures for the 

quinquennium ending with 1921 tally fairly closely with the 
figures contained in the Survey and Settlement Repot ts of which 
several were prepared about this time. The 1921 figures may, 
therefore, be regarded as being, on the whole, reliable.” 

So far as agricultural holdings are concerned w'e have also no 
current reliable data as mentioned in the Survey and Settlement 
Reports (1901—1908) . A sample surv'cy was conducted m 19.52 
w'ith the help of the Department of Agricultural Statistics Both 
in the Survey and Settlement Repotf (1901 — 1908) and in the 
Sample Survey, 1952 the term holding h.vs been usc<l in the legal 
sense as meaning “a parcel of Land held undci one icnaiKy” l iie 
figures of holdings of Purnea district weic found in as 

follows:— . 

Distribution of 1,000 agttcultnrnl bouhtigs 


Up to 


Kxcet fling 

Kxcf=>i>d)n):» 

Kxf oorling 

1 Af f i^llinir 

0 70 

0 , }{) and lip 

1 and tif> to 

2 iiTid up to 

3 4nd up to 

4 t*n<l up lo 

acre 

to 1 Acre. 

2 arr(>». 

3 a<n< s. 

i nort*^ 

5 Ht ros 

) 

j 

3 

4 

7 

6 

3i8 

161 

16S 

no 

62 

32 


Exowliiig 50 tjrtt s/ Totnl numbf'r 

5 an <1 up to 10ai<i up 15 aid up to 30 aud lose and ajiuvf* onu>iffiiig». 

I<> aorea. 15 acroa 30 am a, thani 50 aoroa^ { • 



67 20 17 


10 

6 



12 


There is no doubt that there had been gtbwing fragmenta- 
tion of holdings due to partition comequent of law of inheritance. 
But as already has been stated the word “holding” has been used 
in its legal sense as denoting .a parcel of land held under one 
tenancy. It often happens, however, that one person is registered 
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separately in respect of two or more holdings or tenancies. 
It is, therefore, more or less certain, that the figures in the 
table and the estimated figure of the average size of holdings 
exaggerate to some extent the small size of holdings, using 
the term holdings in its general and not legal sense 
meaning the net area of land held by one person We 
may form some idea of the actual position by correlating 
the population figures of owner-cultivators and agricultural 
rent receivers and the statistics relating to net cultivated 
area*. Hje total population of owner ctUtivators and agricul- 
tural rent receivers in 1951 in the district was 1,023,002 as against 
1,623,967 acres of net cultivable land. The average size of a 
family was 4.07 (vide Subsidiaiy Table 6.2 of the Bihar Census 
Report, 1951), calculated on this basis, the average size of 
holdings, using in its economic sense, would work out to about 
7.50 acres.f 

As mentioned elsewhere the soil of the district is less fertile 
in compaxison to the other districts of North Bihar, The average 
yield per aerd of both jute and paddy, the chief main crops of 
the district hardly exceeds five or six maunds. The average 
agricultural expenditure as stated elsewhere is higher in Purnca 
than the other districts of North Bihar and that’ is why the 
average cultivator here has only a marginal profit left. It is 
gathered that there can hardly be any profit if the price of jute 
falls below Rs. 20 per aiaund. !'■ is generally held that due to 
high price of jute the economic condition of the cultivators of 
Purnea has to some extent improved. It is only in 1958-59 that 
the price of jute had fallen even below Rs. 20 per maund. 

The extension of cultivation depends largely on irrigational 
facilities. From the figures quoted above it will he seen that the 
irrigational facilities in the district are not encouraging. Out 
of the total net cropped area of 1,623,967 in 1951 only, 25,070 
acres were under irrigation. It is hoj>ed that with the completion 
of the Kosi canal system the cultivation of this district will 
considerably improve Out of about 14 lakhs acres annual 
irrigational capacity of the canal it is calculated about 9 lakhs 
acres will be irrigated in Purnea district and about 5 lakhs in 
Saharsa district. Bathnaha which is in the north-west of Araria 
subdivision, about 50 miles north-west of Purnea. is the head- 
quarters of the Canal Circle I. The long belt of the sandy arid 
land which extends almost from Jogbani to Jalalgarh is expected 

*G$n»us of India, 1951, Volume V, Bihar. Part I-Rei>orS. 

fLocal anquirj ma-ie by my staff confirms the figures as approximate. Mr. Bym® 
tB Survty and SetfUnn^nt Report (1901— Oft) bad oaleu1au>d that the average 
area held by rait family was 10 acres. (P. C. R. 0.). 
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to bfe brought under cultivation after the completion of the canal 
system. 

Mere extension of cultivation without increasing skill in 
agriculture will not be much good. The traditional heritage 
of agricultural knowledge is still primitive largely due to 
economic backwardness. 'Tlie Welfare State has been trying to 
improve their condition by more of credit facilities, availability 
of better seed, manures, etc., and by developing wareiiouse 
focilities and marketing conditions. 

Prices ano Wagks. 

Price level, wage structure and scope for employment arc the 
main factors which have to be taken into account to appreciate 
the economic trends of a particular place. A re»^iew ot the price 
level from the last quarter of the nineteenth century to the 
present time wdll l>e important to understand the i,!aierial 
condition of the people. The early prijre level of the district is 
found in a rare document "Statistics of the Lower Pioj inces of 
Bengal (1868-69) The prices of the agricultural products at 
the end of 1868-69 were as follows;— 

Comme^ities. Price per maund. 

Rs. as. 


Rice 

• • . * 

1 

8 

Wheat 


2 

8 

Linseed 

• > • • 

3 

2 

Jute 

. . 

3 

0 

Cotton 

• • • » 

26 

8 

Sugar 


11 

8 

Salt 


10 

0 


In the same period the price of a plough-bullock was Rs. SO 
and sheep Rs. 3. Fish was sold at two annas per seer and iron 
per maund at Rs. 10. 

About a decade later W. W. Hunter had given information 
regarding the prices of the district. From Hunter’s account it 
appears that regularly fortnightly returns had been maintained, 
but the original office copies had been destroyed. Hunter 
mentions that in 1794 in connection with Gove|:nment purchase 
the Collector had reported inter-alia thatf "the Bhadai lice, when 
cleaned, sells at 2 mans 10 seers per rupee (or 1 si 2| d. per cwi.) ; 
unshelled hhadai dhan or rice, at 4^ mans per rupee (or 7^ d. 

of Lower Provincea of Bengal for 1868*69, publiiibed ia 1872 (Boards 
Return no. 41 B.). 

iBtcUUiioal Account of Bengal ^ VoK XV, 1877, pp. 812<‘8I&. 
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per cwt.) ; aghani rice cleaned at 2 mans per rupee (or 1 s. d- 
per cwt.) ; unshelled aghani rice 4 mans per rupee (or 74 d. per 
cwt.) ; Aruahj or fine rice, one rupee per man (or 2 s. 9| d. per 
cwt.) He adds: “Wheat is another coinmcxlity, the produce 
of the district, that is greatly sought after by all classes ol people, 
and is very cheap and moderate. II the Governor-General in 
Council thinks proper to diiett 25,000 mayis (or 893 tons; of jt 
can be purchased without the smallest risk or difficulty. The 
price is generally from 2 to 2 mam 10 seers per rupee (or 1 s. 
4| d. to 1 s. 2J d. per cwt.) . 

“ I he Subdivisional Officer of Arariva, in 187.3, aepoited that 
within his jurisdiction prices of foodgrains, and all kinds of agri- 
cultural produce, have fallen considerably since 1866, the ^car of 
the great lainin(; in Orissa. The average of the rates tor the 
whole district shows that during that >car the btst ’cleaned rice 
wa.s selling at 11 s. 24 d. a cwt., or Rs. 4 a man of 82 lbs.; coarse 
rice, at 9 s. 6 d. a cwt., or Rs. 3] a man\ hue unhusked rice at 6 s. 
10 d. a cwt., or Rs. 24 a man, coarse unhusked rice, at 6 s. 7j d. a 
cwt., or Rs. 2 a man; barley, 6 s. 10 d. a cwt., or Rs. 2^ a man; 
unhusked barley, at .5 s. 7j d. a cwt., or Rs. 2 yuan; Indian corn 
grain, at 5 s. 74 d. a cwt., or Rs. 2 a man; Indian corn in the ear, 
at 2 s. 9^ d. a cwt., or Re. 1 a man; wheat, at 1 1 s. 2}’d. a cwt , nr 
Rs. 4 a man; sugarcane at 9 s. G d. a cwt., or Rs. 34 a man. . . .In 
the last week of December. 1875, after the aghani or main harv'est 
of the year had been gaihered, ih< prices of the foodgrain in the 
city ol Purniah, and the large maii of Kasha, were at following 
rales:— Purniah city, best rite 5 s. 74 d. per cwT., or 20 sers per 
rupee; common rice, 4 s. 10 4 d. per cwt , or 23 sers per rupee, 
wheat, 4 s. 8 d. per cwt., or 24 sers per rupee. Kasba. best rRe, 
5 s. 74 d. per cwt., or 20 sers per rupee; common lice, 5 s 4 d. 
per cwt., OT 21 sers per rupee; wheat 5 s. 7^ d. pei cwt., 01 20 sers 
per rupee.’* 

From the account given in the last District Gazetteer of 
Purnen (19111 it appeals that the piiccs of the .igricultural 
produce showed upwanl tendency. 1 oc rise in the pike of the 
principal foodgrains ai. ’ salt per rupee can be had irom the 
statistics giv'en below; — 

UUm*. Urfcin. 


Y©fir 


t 

08 


( Ih CK'«. 


0 


- 

", 

0 

7 


0 

jO 

11 


14 


7 

1:1 

IJ 

20 

1 1 


u 


0 

10 

1 

10 

7 

1 1 

4 

n 



0 

s 

10 

0 


10 

,s 

) 0 

*.1 


( h ' 
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Regarding the rise of prices the last District Gazetteer of 
Purnea (1911) had mentioned that “The general rise of prices 
in recent years is not peculiar to Pumea, but has been general 
throughout the province and is due to other than local circumst- 
ances. There is, it will be noticed, one exception, viz., the •’all 
in the price of salt, which is attributed to the reduction of the 
duty on that commodity.” 

The price level of most of the essential commodities in 
common with the other districts of the province had shot up with 
the declaration of the First World War in 1914 and had a steady 
rise till the close of the War in 1918. It is reported that the 
price of the foodgrains remained at high level till 1929. During 
this period prices showed slight variation in paiiicular vears. 
Rice wa.s sold on the average five to six seers per rupee, wheat six 
to six and half seers and gram and niai/c seven to eight sects per 
rupee. I’he world-wide slump which ensued liom the dosing 
month of 1929 brought in a sharp fall in price ol foodgrains. The 
agriculturists were hard hit though it was a bixm jieriod lor the 
service holders or people with more or less fixed incotne The 
downward trend of prices continued more or less till 1938 The 
price level again soared high with the declaration ol the .Sctond 
World War in September, 1939. The expectation ol piolonga- 
tion of war made the speculators hoard the stock in antictpa- 
tion of sharper rise in price of the foodgrains and other commo- 
dities. Under such citcumsfance commodities became scaice 
in open market and the prices began to soar high. Prompt 
executive action by the Government brought the situation under 
control to some extent and prices were stabilized, though at a 
higher level than those before the War. In the beginning of 
1940, the price contiol measures which had been put into opera- 
tion on the outbreak of the War were .sought to be vigorously 
enforced. Fair price shops to sell the essential commodities at 
control prices were started to check abnormal rise in prices of 
the essential commodities. Throughout the whole* period of 
War Government restricted the free movement of commodities 
and imposed control over e.ssential commoditiss for life. But 
in spite of all this, it cannot be said that there was no black- 
marketing or commodities going under-ground. Purnea being 
considered a surplus district for rice had to ’ feel the brunt of 
excessive export which resulted in higher prices at Purnea. Cloth 
was also in short supply throughout the war years. 

It was expected that with the end of the War the general 
food situation would esoe, but the expectation did not materialise. 
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.The retail price index number of Sonaili market given belo^v 
will indicate the position which may be taken to be generally 
applicable to the other markets of the district. 


Ba.se: January to December^ 1914 - 100 *. 


Year aad month. 

CcToalfj. 

PultW'fi. 

Oihor 

• 

All 

art j< I< H 

Fiiol 
and 1 j- 

I- 

lan* Clot bin jif. 

1 

2 

3 

fooO, 

4 

of 

fooO. 

5 

ghtinjj. 

6 

ons. 

7 

K 

1046 

l.’i4 

121 

127 

131 

89 

145 

142 

1947 

190 

150 

154 

ir>9 

10^ 

• 176 

123 

J948 

175 

145 

173 

109 

205 

271 

166 

Jfl49 

A 

224 

131 

218 

206 

130 

223 

126 

1950 

227 

172 

U-jS 

239 

1 13 

304 

H3 

1951 

281 

182 

254 

217 

120 

311 

250 

I9r.2 

200 

1C3 

202 

205 

125 

19»3 

235 

1953 

202 

iC5 

190 

188 

125 

305 

109 

Jaiiuaiy, 19v'f.3 

i:o 

107 

18S 

183 

125 

27 S 

199 

Febrtiary 

181 

107 

183 

180 

127 

3o6 

199 

March 

IM 

167 

177 

170 

125 

310 

199 

April 

I S3 

167 

175 

1753 

12.7 

310 

109 

May 

224 

167 

189 

101 

127 

310 

109 

Juo^ 

218 

160 

199 

196 

125 

310 

109 

July 

2.50 

160 

217 

213 

125 

310 

109 


The District. Census Handbook, Purnea (1951) also 
mentions the ruling wholesale prices of a decade, i.c., from 1941 
to 1950. The perusal of the statistics will show that after the 
dose of the Second World War the prices of foodgrains had 

*BihaT Stathtical Wjwitoofc. 1«55, Table 223, published by the Directorate of 
Kooooinica ftnd Stfttistics, Oovornnient of Bihar. 
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increased considerably. The statistics below from the same 
source will show the prices of foodgrains in the years 1941 to 
1950;- 


Ruling wholesale prices during the decade. 


y 

M 

>nth* 

• 





PfLOt? tpor 

njtmnd). 




Rie<^(raedinm). 

Wheat (red). 







Rh. 


P- 

Ks. 

a. p. 

Us. 

a . 

p. 

1941 , . 

Janunry 



6 

0 

0 



4 

0 

0 


Febr»mry 


•• 

4 

14 

0 



3 

12 

0 


March 



4 

12 

0 



3 

12 

0 


April 



4 

14 

0 

< 


3 

12 

0 


May 



4 

14 

0 



3 

0 

0 


Juno 



5 

4 

0 



3 

S 

0 


July 


- 

o 

4 

0 



4 

0 

0 


August 


•• 

5 

15 

0 



4 

0 

0 


September 



5 

1 5 

0 



a 

s 

0 


October 



6 

9 

0 



3 

8 

0 


November 



6 

9 

0 



3 

H 

0 


December 



5 

4 

0 



4 

4 

(» 

1942 .. 

January 



5 

4 

0 



4 

4 

0 


February 



r» 

4 

0 



4 

4 

0 


March 



5 

S 

0 



4 

4 

0 


April 



5 

8 

0 



4 

4 

0 


May 



15 

8 

0 



4 

4 

0 


June 



(J 

0 

0 



4 

12 

0 


July 



6 

4 

0 



4 

12 

0 


'Augnat 



6 

4 

0 

i 

i 

* . * 

5 

0 

0 


September 


•• 

6 

8 

0 

S 

1 


5 

0 

0 


October 


*• 

6 

8 

0 


6 

0 

0 


November 



0 

8 

0 

1 

1 

\ 

i 


5 

0 

0 


December 



6 

8 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1943 .. 

January 



0 

8 

0 


6 

0 

0 


Fobmary 


•• 

7 

8 

0 



6 

0 

0 


March 


• • 

7 

8 

0 



0 

0 

0 
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y( ar. 


ton 


1045 


Month. 


Prif'i' (I'or inannd). 

Tiif'e (ineduiiu). \\ in'at fre^d;. Gr.»m. 



Kk. 

i p.* 

K-^. ft 

]) 


Up a. 

n. 


V[>ril 

0 14 

0 




9 10 

0. 

May 

*. 0 U 

0 




9 10 

0 

Juiia 

13 

0 

(i 




14 

0 

0 

July 

. . li > 

0 

0 




ir> 

0 

0 


21 

0 

0 




15 

0 

0 

St'pternbor ' 

22 

0 

0 




13 

0 

0 


10 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

No scomber 


0 

0 

13 

s 

0 

13 

ij 

0 

D«^urub<^r 

14 

u 

0 

a 

8 

0 

a 

s 

0 

January 

12 

0 

0 

a 

S 

0 

9 

0 

0 

F'^brimry 

J2 

u 

0 

12 

8 

0 

9 

0 

0 

March 

12 

0 

0 

12 

8 

0 

9 

0 

0 

April 

12 

0 

0 

12 

8 

0 

9 

0 

0 

May 

) > 

b 

0 

a 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

Juno 

12 

0 

0 

a 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

July 

11 

s 

0 

9 

0 

0 

10 

i) 

0 

August 

12 

0 

0 

9 

8 

0 

9 

it 

0 

JSopt ember 

12 

8 

0 

9 

8 

0 

9 

0 

0 

October 

12 

H 

0 

10 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

November 

12 

H 

it 

9 

8 

0 

9 

0 

0 

DocomhfT 

10 

8 

0 

7 

8 

0 

8 

0 

0 

« 

J anuary 

11 

b 

0 

7 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

I’Vbrnarv 

10 

8 

0 

7 

4 

0 

8 

0 

0 

March 

a 

S 

0 

8 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

A pnl 

10 

8 

0 

8 

4 

0 

7 

8 

0 

May 

10 

14 

0 

8 

r> 

i) 

8 

0 

0 

Juno 

a 

8 

0 

8 

8 

0 

8 

2 

0 

July 

12 

8 

0 

8 

12 

0 

8 

0 

0 
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Month, 


Pnoe (pot cnaund), 

Bioe (mediMm). M’hoat (rod), (rranr). 


R». a. p, K‘^. a p Rm a. p. 


194^5— 

conrhi. 

Aiipu<<t 


13 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

12 

0 

Soptoinbor 


14 

S 

0 

10 

0 

0 

8 

12 

0 


October 


1 \ 

8 

0 

10 

0 

0 

s 

12 

0 


November 

- 

13 

S 

0 

n 

8 

0 

10 

0 

0 


Doc ombor 


\2 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

U) 

0 

0 

1046 . 

jAriuAry 

- 

12 

12 

0 

12 

H 

0 

10 

0 

0 


F diru^ry 

•• 

16 

8 

0 

iv 

8 

0 

10 

0 

0 


Mnr« h 

-• 

ir> 

0 

0 

IJ 

0 

0 

10 

(» 

0 


\orJ 


1 5 

S 

0 

lb 

f) 

0 

11 

0 

0 


Mnv 

• • 

1*> 

s 

0 

Id 

0 

0 

1 i 

0 

0 


Juii ^ 

*• 

r» 

s 

0 

lb 

0 

<k 

) 1 

0 

0 


July 

• 

20 

0 

0 

r> 

0 

0 

n 

0 

o 


\uc:ubt 


20 

0 

«1 

i > 

0 

0 

Is 

0 

0 


Sfptomb*' T 

• 

21 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 


CK^tobor 

*• 

25 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

20 

0 

l> 


November 

.. 

23 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 


Docornber 

•• 

23 

0 

0 







1947 

Jfwniary 

•• 

ir» 

8 

0 

10 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 


Fid)r\ifiry 

•* 

11 

8 

0 

10 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 


March 


10 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 


April 


20 

0 

0 

17 

8 

0 

13 

0 

0 


May 

•• 

19 

12 

i 

d8 

8 

0 

1(1 

0 

0 


June 


19 

8 

0 1 

h 

8 

0 

18 

0 

a 


July 


22 

0 

0 1 

10 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 


Auguat 

•• 

22 

8 

' i 

23 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 


Soptembor 

•• 

24 

0 

0 I 

|2« 

0 

0 

17 

0 

a 


October 

9 9 

24 

8 

0 

20 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 


November 

• 4 

21 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 


December 

# * 

21 

0 

0 

U 

0 

0 

19 

0 

0 
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Y^r. 


194 $ 


1949 


1950 


2a 




6 (ptp nmunfj). 


Ri<‘. {iiicfl.urn) fro.!). (-"rarr 



H*’. a. p. 

Rx n y>. 

I’t A. p 

January 

17 0 0 

20 0 0 

19 0 0 

February 

17 0 0 

30 0 0 

19 0 0 

Marr'h 





17 f) rt 

30 0 n 

17 0 0 

\pril 

17 0 0 

26 0 0 

1 7 0 0 

May ) 

lb 0 0 

20 0 0 

1 > 0 0 

Juno 

20 0 0 

20 0 0 

17 0 0 

July 

22 0 0 

22 0 0 

H 0 0 

Augupf 

22 H 0 

25 0 0 

14 0 0 

Soptf'rnhf'r 

23 0 0 

20 (1 0 

14 0 0 

Op'tobor 





22 0 0 

24 0 0 

17 0 0 

No\ouib(»r 

20 0 0 

24 0 o' 

17 0 0 

Df'^onibor 

21 0 0 

24 0 0 

15 0 0 

January 

^^2 0 0 

24 0 0 

17 0 0 

February 

23 8 0 

23 0 0 

17 0 0 

March 

23 1 2 0 

26 0 0 

14 0 0 

Apnl 

21 8 0 

22 8 0 

10 8 0 

May 

24 8 0 

23 12 0 

14 8 0 

June 

^<> 0 0 

23 8 0 

14 8 0 

JnJy 

20 u 0 

20 0 0 

14 8 0 


2^1 V 0 

I'» 0 0 

14 0 0 

Srtfi^cmbf'r 

3,7 lo 0 

22 0 0 

1.7 0 0 

Oelobcr 

32 0 0 

20 8 0 

10 0 ii 

NovcinVji'r 

20 8 0 

24 0 0 

10 0 0 

Dtvcnibor 

22 0 0 

23 8 0 

10 0 0 

January 

23 8 0 

24 0 0 

18 0 0 

February 

24 0 0 

24 0 0 

18 0 0 

Marc*}) * , 

*2.7 8 0 

2S 0 0 

20 0 0 


14 BeT. 
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Mouth. 


Pnre (per iuauu<i). 


li>50— 

concrd 


Bloe (medium). Wheat (red) Gram. 




Hs 

a. 

V 

Rsi. 

i\ 

p 


a. 

P‘ 

April 


20 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

IS 

0 

*0 

Ma> 


20 

8 

0 

23 

D 

0 

18 

0 

0 

Junt? 


ao 

0 

0 

24 

u 

0 

is 

0 

0 

July 


30 

0 

0 

27 

0 

0 

27 

11 

0 

Vugast 


32 

0 

0 

27 

8 

0 

27 

0 

0 

Sept<?tmber 


33 

0 

u 


0 

0 

2i 

0 

0 

Oetobt^r 


32 

8 

0 

20 

0 

0 

2 1 

0 

0 

Nov eni)»»T 


30 

0 

0 

20 

0 

D 

M 

0 

0 

Di't'oinber 


27 

s 

0 

20 


0 

23 

0 

0 


The perusal of the statistics will show that the piicc of 
foodgrains from January. 1041 to Jujic, 191.S was sonictvh.tf 
stabilized due to stringent measures taken by the Government 
but from July, 1943 the price of rice showed an abtupt use tioin 
Rs. 13 per inaund'in June to Rs. 25 per maund in Juiv In 
December, during harvest season the price again came down to 
Rs. 14 |x,*r maund. In 194445 the price of rice Hiutu.tied 
between Rs. 12 and Rs. 14 per maund, but from Jul), 1940 it 
again shot up to Rs. 20 per maund and showed a gradual imrease 
and even in the harvest month of Decetnber it was sold at 
Rs. 23 per maund. There was a remarkable rise of price in 
other foodgrains also. In September, 1949 the average price 
of rice was Rs. 35.15, wheat Rs. 22 and gram Rs 15 per maund. 
The price level remained high throughout 1950 and particularly 
from July, 1950, 

The District Supply Office at Purnca hail .supplied us with 
table showing wholesale and retail prices of foi>dgrains from 1951 
to 1959. The table shows wide fluctuation o: the price level for 
certain years and there are reasons too for tht fluctuations. Tlte 
highest price for coarse rice per maund was U. 39 in 1951 and 
the next highest price was Rs. 33 per mauna in 1958. These 
two years saw a complete failure of Hathia and scarcity conditions 
prevailed. In the last decade the best years for low prices for 
rice seem to be 1954 and 1955. Tire table obtained Is as 
follows:— 
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The livelihood pattern of this district largely depends on 
the price of jute which is the main cash crop of the district. The 
price of jute remained high throughout the war jieriod which 
gave great impetus to the jute growers. After the war also (or 
some years the price of jute remained high. Tlte following 
statement has been 'supplied by the Director of Economic 
Researclt, Calcutta;— 


AVEBAGli PRICES Foil BOTTOM ailADK WlIlTp; JCTE AT OtTLABBAO (PBRNKA). 

{Rd.p^r standard tnaund)* 


Month. 

1960-51. 1951^6. 

.195-*-53. 1963-54. 

1954.56. 

19.55-66. 

1956.57. 

1968.60 

1969.« 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

l_. 

8 

9 

10 

July 

36.19 

6i.44 

19.31 

19.62 

18.00 

25.12 

25.00 

X A. 

17.50 

August 

37.88 

56.50 

23.44 

24.38 

20.81 

25.19 

2.',..56 

N A. 

19 40 

Sopt ember 

35.44 

45.81 

26,31 

20.88 

23.75 

21.25 

25 19 

19 07 

19.27 

Ootobcp 

34.10 

48.26 

23.23 

19.19 

23.00 

19.56 

24 37 

18 28 

19 10 

November , . 

35.31 

46.94 

17.38 

22.88 

24.44 

23.0*1 

25 44 

16 8.7 

19.62 

Dooembor . . 

34.94 

47.62 

17,88 

24 31 

25.88 

22.75 

26 37 

15.74 

26.82 

January 

34.38 

50.37 

17.94 

25.25 

29.44 

23.6(1 

27 19 

15 85 

27 11 

February 

33.69 

36.19 

17.25 

22.69 

34.44 

25 37 

24.75 

16.40 

26.45 

March 

54.06 

24.76 

14.12 

23.00 

31.50 

24.62 

24.81 

16,37 

27 87 

April 

N.T. 

28.75 

13.19 

24.69 

29.25 

23 50 

24.06 

15.87 

30 80 

May 

N.T. 

20.88 

20,81 

23.38 

27.00 

22.94 

N.T. 

15.61 

40 07 

June 

\.T. 

19.81 

21,10 

20.75 

23.00 

23.00 

N.T. 

16.63 

36 98 

Average 

37.60 

40.86 

19.34 

22.68 

25.88 

23.32 

20.28 

16.73 

25.83 

Note.- ; 

Data for 

1957-58 

arc not available. 







N. T.- No transaotion. 

N, A. - Not available. 

Price Control Mf^uris. 

High prices and scarcity of essential commodities have licen 
the common trends since the closing years of the Second Great 
War, In 1950 the situation became all the more alarming due 
to failure of Hathia rains and Government had to intervene to 
save the situation. The Bihar ’Agricultural Levy Order, 1950 
had to be proclaimed and a total quantity of 9,S99 maunds of 
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paddy was collected from the large producers and 51,480 mauild.'' 
of rice was also collected from rice mills through levy on huller 
basis and from the licensed dealers. In 1952-53, 9,860 maunds 
of paddy was procured tlirough direct purchase as against 
2,91,000 maunds in 1953-54. The procured slock of padcly got 
milled in Katihar and Garhbanaili rice and oil nulls and a major 
portion of the rice was supplied to the Pistrict Magistiaus of 
North Bihar. Thereafter the situation somewhat improred and 
the Government lifted the levy orders. Again in 1959 drought 
condition prevailed owing to failure of Hathui rains The 
Government this time introduced the Bihar Miller Rice Procure- 
ment (Levy) Order according to which mill owmcis and dealers 
were required to deliver 25 to 50 per cent of their production to 
Government at the rate of Rs. 16 per maund for standard medium 
rice. In 1959 in»this way 1,19,024 maunds of milled rice was 
procured from the dealers and owners of mills and 175 maunds 
of paddy was procured through voluntary production scheme at 
the rate of Rs. 9 per maund. 

Besides* procurement the Government also took measures to 
regulate the distribution of foodgrains through fair price shops 
on the basis of printed ration cards. In 1951 there were 26 
Government godowns, 34 licensed wholesalers of foodgrains and 
653 fair price shops functioning in the district to distribute food- 
grains to consumers at fixed rates. The off-takes which were 
distributed through the fair price shops were rice, wheat, milo, 
jawar and dales. It is leported ih.it the scarcity of 1950-51 
clianged the food habit of the district. The people of Purnca 
were not accustomed to take wheat but scarcity made them take 
to wheat. With the fair harvest of aghani crops in 1951, the 
intensity of scarcity began to decline and in 1952 the fair price 
shops had dwindled. 

The scarcity of 1957-58 was not less severe than 1950-51. In 
1956 the number of gtxlowns were only seven which was raised 
to 18 in 1957 and 32 in 1958. In the scarcity of 1957-58 the 
Government ;5upplied 23.26,901 maunds of foodgrains througli 
1 ,390 fair price shops in ' ^^58. The intensity of scarcity dwindled 
with the harvest of kharif crops in 1958. In the urban areas 
wheat is still distributed through fair price .shops. It may be 
mentioned here that it has never been possible nor necessary to 
cover tlie rural areas at times of scarcity. 

Besides foodgrains the Government took price control 
measures over essential articles such as cloth, yarn, cement, 
kerosene oil, coal, sugar and iron materials. Throughout the 
war period Government imposed control over these essential 
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articles but after war the eoiitrol on some of them w^ lifted. 
Again in 1948 Government re-introduced control over the above 
mentioned articles. 

Cloth and )ia7n.— With a view to meet the scarcity of clotli 
the Government of Bihar promulgated the Bihar Cotton Cloth 
and Yam Control in JSJovember, 1948. This required the whole- 
sale dealers, retailers and hawkers to take license and sell the 
commodities at controlled rates. Cloth and yarn had to be 
imported through Provincial nominees. In 1950, there wcie 
five cloth itnporters and tfuee yarn importers, besides 3,574 
licetisees,in the district. About 500 to 600 lakh bales ol cloth 
and 30 to 40 bales of yarn per month weie allotted to Purnea 
which were quite inadequate for a population of over tweni^ fi\e 
lakhs. This caused acute shortage of cloth, and continued tdl 

1951 when distribution of cloth on the basis of ration cartls was 
introduced. By the middle of 1952 the supply position improced 
and gradual clecontrol wms exert ised. In 1953 the tontrol on 
cloth and yarn through Provincial nominees was also thspenseJ 
with. Since then the cloth and yarn mcrth.ints aie'rctjuircd t(; 
take licenses lor dealing in cloth and yam inibsccjuenth, the 
supply of cloth position improved due to dctuntiol and asaila- 
bility of handloom and khadi cloth 

In 1959-60 the price level of clotli assumed a rising tendency 
and measures have been taken in 1960 for getting prices primed 
over mill-made cloth in order to check high prices. 

Cement,— Bihar Cement Conttol Order, 1948, was 
introduced in December, 1948, which reejuired dealers to obtain 
lincenscs and dispose of the stcH'k at controlled rates to permit- 
holders. Foreign cement, howc^cr, was sold withoni peimit 
but the price had to be fixed by the District Magistrate. In 

1952 there w’ere 16 stockists of Indian cement and 77 licensees 
for foreign cement in the district and the supply position was 
reported to be satisfactory. But in 1953 th<»e was again shortage 
of cement which continued till 1957. Dwring this period the 
district got allotment of 34 to 38 wagons ( 5. G.) of cement per 
quarter. In 1958 the supply position in proved and control 
over distribution of cement was relaxed and the stockists were 
allowed to sell up to 20 bags per consume per day. In 1959 
there was further improvement in cement supply and con- 
sequently the control o*^er distribution of conent was withdrawn. 
There were 56 licensees of Indian cement in the district in 1959. 
In 1960 due to paucity ol wagons there had been deterioration 
in cctnent supply. 
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Kerosene 0*7.— The Bihar Kerosene Oil Control Order was 
proniulgated in October, 1948 to regulate the supply and distri- 
bution of kerosene oil. In 1950 there were 16 wholesale agetJts 
and 978 retailers in Purnca district The tnonthly quota of the 
district was 40,350 gallons. T ill 19.51 the supply was scarce and 
there was full control on it. In 1952 due to foreign supply the 
position .somewhat improved and in 1953 “the control on kerosene 
oil was withdrawn and since then supply position is reported to 
be satisfactory. 

Coal.— The Biliar Coal Control Order was introduced in 
October, 1947. Four classes of coal was allotted in the district, 
in 19,50 the district got cjuarterly allotment of 50 B. G. wagon.s 
for oil industries, 83 for food industries, 7.3 for fuel coke and 
265 wagons for , brick burning. On account of shortage of 
wagons the supply, particularly of brick burning coat could not 
be regularised. In order to rcmoxc difficidiies three dumps 
were opened at Purnca, Araiia and Kishangauj for brick burning 
coal and later in 1955 and 1956 dumps were opcnc<l at Katihar 
and Forbdsganj respec tic ely. In 1960 the district was getting 
.supply of 574 wagems Z. B. R. (fuel coke) coal, but position 
ol fuel co.il is not satisfactory in the district. 

The Bihai Sugar Control Order was introduced in 
February, 1950. In 1950 there were 19 wholesale dealers and 
the monthly ejuota was 7,500 in;”'ncls which increased to 9,000 
inaunds in 1951. In 1953 the con.*'ol over sugar was suspended 
and theie was ncr tontrcrl till April, 1959. The Bihar Sugar 
Dealers Licensing Order was imroduced in May, 1959, and 
accordingh, the licensed dealers got allotment of sugar on their 
indents clirect Irom the Chief Director of Sugar and \'anaspati. 
New Delhi. The district gets allotment ol 59 wagons (M. G.) 
monthly and ad hoc allotment is alsc made for important festhals. 

Iron and Slech— The Iron and Steel Control Order, 1941, 
issued by the Central Cioveinmenl was in force in 1950 to regulate 
the supply of iron materials. In 1950, there was only one 
stockist at Katihar and the supply was quite inadequate. Though 
in 1962 another stockist at Purnca city was apjxjinted still the 
situation could not improve owing to inadeejuate supply ol iron 
and steel. From 1954 to H>57 the supply of iron materials was 
ananged through bulk permits in favour of the District Magist- 
rate and in 1958 the supply was received through the stockists. 
The third stockist was also appointed at Purnea but the position 
of the supply of iron materials is reported to be scanty and 
irregular. 
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STATKVtKNT SHOWING PROCtrUEMENT, NtTMBKR OF GOI'ERNlirENT FOODIJHAINS 
GRAINS, E'rC IN THE DISTUK’l’ OF PURNEA DURINO THE PERIOD FROM P.toOTO 


rn»curxMiit>nf, 

- V/,o** 

V.> ot No of 
godowna >»holc*- 
fimohon- ftttlerri 
ing fuJictioo- 
mg. 

No. of 
fan 

HhopH 

1 unction 
ing 

Uff-biko 


VMy 

Hire 

« 

Wheat. 

Rico 

1 


3 

4 6 


7 

8 

1. 6/)ir) (lovy) 

51,444 Hulinr 

DriO 

7 

139 

1,12,121 

5,363 

i 

2 2,454 {lov>} 

36 Hullor nnd 
tvtvJen^. 

145 1 

2 1 !#4 

653 

3,34,029 

22,489 


.. 

1S)52 

26 34 

, 13(1 

l,30.i:n 

10,355 

4, 2.9t,000 .. 

Direct puiihAse 

P)53 

32 

4S 

OR 630 

14.677 

5 


1554 

6 

33 

2(S9(H) 

28,190 

C. 

.. 

1955 

6 

33 

22.310 

26,911 

7 

* • 

1956 

7 

.33 

i2,:oo 

40,015 

$, 

.. 

1957 

18 

too 

4,57,12 » 

11,2&S 

9. 

‘ 

195K 

32 

ij3'm 

16,37,241 

92,847 

10. 175 VoUin- 
fcHfy procure- 
moiit. 

1,19,024 Lc\y from 
lOLllen) Vuid 
trttfWs. 

1959 

18 

445 

1.52,333 

36,798 

11. 


1960 23 

up 10 dato 

567 

3,32,899 

51/250 

3.»T.C34 

. . 1,70,504 Total 



33.77,980 

3,47, 183 
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GODOWNP. WilOESM-KRS, F.MH rUICE SHOES AND OFITAKE OF DIFFI;rENT /OOD- 
1060 (UPTO OCTOHEii.) 

{Fiffures tn maurult.) 


Off - cof^cld. 


Milo. 

Mfti/e. 

DaU*H. 

AU^i. 

Kalai*- 

Will u- 

(iratii. 

Total- 

U 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

l.'i 

)(> 

17 





50,007 

4,045 



1,73,000 

13,419 

1,78,003 


11,309 

083 




‘.,00,232 

1.021 

20,487 

V . 

2,084 

, . 




1.04,122 


i.015 







S2 022 

. . 

2 18 






1H7 

49,923 







526 

780 

50,527 





. . 




32,224 





. . 


5,001 

4,033 

4,31,451 


2,270 

330 

. . 

. . 


53,684 

. 6,784 

17,93,166 


10 IMO 

l 7l*i 




238 


2,03,600 


1,052 





569 


3,80,670 


14.410 


17,07 1 2.07S 


1 


.'H.lWO 4, <115 60,018 ll,7s4 


40,00,942 
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Wages. 

So far as wages, the earliest autnentic information in 
the present times is in Hunter’s Account*. He had mentioned 
that in 1788 the average eatnings of the labouring classes were 
.It one rupee or two shillings a motith. Dr. Buchanan Hamilton 
in 1810 had mentioned that the lowest class of farm labotirers 
received eight annas of one shilling a month, and lour o/s. of 
cleaned rice a day. Such a labourer, however, was paitl specially 
during the harvest time at the rate of 51 seers of unliuskcvl rke, 
or 12 maunds for three months: or for the w'hole year, 9s. in 
money and 14 maunds of unhusked or 9 maunds of husked rite, 
which could give him 2 lbs. a day lor food. 1 he rate of tlie 
cowherds was much the same. They received two annas a month in 
money, and | seer of rite daily lor every six head ol cattle tended 
It was considered a full day’s work lor a man to* tend 21 oxen, so 
that his monthly wages were eight annas or Is. and I seer or 1 11> 
of rice daily. Ploughmen were usually icmuncraied b) being 
permitted to use the larmcrs’ plough and cattle on tluir little- 
plots of land during eight days in the month 4 he daily woikeis 
were best olf, their ordinary wages wcic thici of AfooM oi 

nine pies (1-J d.) a day in money, or thiee seers (six pounds') 
weight of unhusked rice. I'hc female coolies were almost .as 
well paid but they, as well as the men were very imptoMdcnt \ 
strange rate of paymient was given to Miisalman cooks Fhev 
received eight annas or one shilling for evety maund oi 82 lbs. 
weight of rice boiled by them. 'Ibis system ol payment liad 
completely died out in the 19th century. 

Regarding the wages prevalent in his time. Hunter has 
observed as tollows; — 

“At the piesent day, coolies, other tliaii agiicultural 
labourers, are not to be had in the Disuict A 
few Dhangars come from the Santal Pargan.is, but 
usually demand as much as 8s. a month, .\giicul- 
tural labourers are paid 7s. a niopili. .\bout 1842 
they received 3s. to 4s. a month ^ that there has 
been a steady advance in the value of un.skilled 
labour, the rate having increased, itmghly speaking, 
about one hundred per cent in a leaner of a cen- 
tury. Skilled labour, when einployi'd by natives, is 
still generally paid in kind. Black4niths who know 
their work tolerably well go to the workshops of 
the East Indian Railways to seek employment, and 
it is very difficult to find in the District a man who 


♦Honter’s Stati»tical Account of Bengal, Vol. XV, pp. 311-12. 
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can do more than make a ploughshare; such a man 
requires from 18s. to jTl, 4s. Od. a month. Carpen- 
ters can be more readily got for 12s. to 14s. a 
month, the cmj>loyment afiotded by the indigo 
factories having induced them to stay in- the 
country. Xhey also do a good business in making 
carts and other conveyances. Brick laycis rccei\e 
about 8s. to 10s. a month. All these artisans aie 
usually paid in kind when employed by their 
fellow vilIag<Ts. Theit wages also ha\e i iscn oi 
late, as ten years ago tatpenters could be had lor 
8s. and brick lay'crs for 6s. per mensem '1 he 
Subdi\ isional Officer of Araiiy'a. in 1873, lej^oited 
that within his jAirisdiction labour was abund.int 
and cheap. Working in the fields or thatching 
houses, or doing any ordinary work for six houis. 
entitles a labourer to 3 seers of unhusked rite and 
one of his meals, etpuvalent in money value to 

4 pice or Hd. Xhosc who work for twelve hours 
in the tlay gtt twice as much. The village black- 
smith receives yearly two mans of unhusked rite 
for each plough kept in working order, tiic 
inatciials for repair being provided by the msner 
For making a v\ell, potiei-s or kunihhm s (two ot 
whom sink aiul fit in the ring to a depth of i*> or 
18 feet in two days') charge 6s. or 8s T'hcse ■'.sells 
do not last beyond two or three years, as the tings 
apparentl) aie not niatle of goo<l clay, and perhaps 
are not sufriciently burnt '1 he village barber is 
also paid in unhusked rice, of which he icceives 

5 seers from each person. Xhe washerman, where 
he exists, takes either cash piyments, or on an 
av'ciagc 5 ?nans (or about 3| cwts ) of nnhuskerl 
rice a year lioin each houseliold W'ork done by' 
contract, such as e.xcavating for road embankments, 
tanks, etc., is paid for at from 2s. to 4s per 1 ()t>t> 
cubic fi t. Brick-making is especially cheap, as 
Nepalis from acioss the frontic'r engage to mould 
and burn them whenev'cr required, the w’ood being 
supplied and badly'-burned bricks discaided. at 4s. 
per thousaml- Taiul agency servants arc liberally 
remunerated, patxvari^j or rent collectors, receiving 
1 anna for every rupee of the villagers* rent, besides 
what they extort. Mukiaddams, or head-men, wlio 
receive the money from the patioaris to make over 
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to the zamindai, are in f)aigana Sultanpur paid a 
hxed salai) of horn Hs to 12s a month. Messengcis, 
or p^yadm, art also paid b> the zainindar, perhaps 
4s. a month. Tht goiait, or offue watchman, the 
only hereditary sen ant m the management, 
generally holds a lew bighas of icnt-frcc land. 1 he 
S7ima7i in pargana Sriptir is identical with the 
Sultanpnr miiKaddam, but leteues no tegular pay”. 

The statistics of the Lower Piosinccs ol licngal, lor 1868-60 
referred to earlier also corroboiates Hunter It is mcntioneil 
that in Purnea in 1868-6h the skilled labourers used to get four 
annas to eight annas and unskilled labourers two annas per diem, 
carts and boats were hired at annas eight and rupee one per day. 

The rate of wages had subsctpicntly gone upland this will be 
apparent from the following table of the daily wages paid to 
■v'arious classes ol labour from 1895 to 1009* — 


1895 1900 190.-) 1909 



Ra 

A. P 

Ks 

a 

P 

Ka 

a p 

Rs a. 

P 



f 0 

1 

5 
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0 

5 

3 

0 

6 0 

0 8 

0 

Masons 

* • 

1 

to 


to 


to 

to 



1 

u 

0 0 

1 
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0 
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1 0 

0 


fo 
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1 

6 0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 6 

0 

Oarponters . 

to 


to 


to 

to 



1 

u 

0 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 12 

0 



f 0 

1 

4 0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 U 

0 

Blacksmiths 


1 

t 

to 


to 


to 

to 


1 

[o 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 r> 

1 0 

0 


ro 

2 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 ^ 

3 

0 

0 3 

6 

Male ooohea 

1 

1 

1 

to 


to 


j to 

to 



1 

10 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

t 

0 

0 4 

0 



'0 

1 6 

0 

1 

6 

0 

! 2 

t 

0 

0 2 

6 

Femalo ooohes 

1 


to 


to 


: to 

to 


I 

1 

,0 

2 0 

0 

2 

e 

0 

2 6 

0 3 

0 


*Dtttriet Qa$»ii»eT of Pumea (1911), pp. lOO-llO. 
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Further regarding the agricultural labouiers Mr. O’Malley 
had mentioned as lollows: — 

“It must be icmeinbered that in this tiistrict wages are siili 
very largely paid in kind The village caipentcr 
receives 15 to 20 seers ol giain for eacfi plough at 
harvest time, and in consideration of tliis allowance, 
he keeps agricultural implements in repair. I’he 
barber and wa.shennan draw 5 to 10 seers of grain 
annually for each family they serve, according to its 
size; while the cobbler has a presumptive light to 
the skins of animals which die within the \illage 
confines. Agricultural labourers are also generally 
paid in kind. Every reaper is exj>ectcd to cut in a 
dAy two bundles (bojha) and six n\utis of rice; 
each bundle consists of 20 mutts, i.c., literally 
handfuls, but the muti is a conventional measure, 
considerably exceeding w’hat can be held in the 
closed hand: in fact the measure varies according 
to local usage. In some parts too there is a 

measure called a panja, intermediate between the 
muti and bojha, and the scale is: 5 mutis make a 
panja and 6 panjas form a bojha, so that a bojha is 
etjual to 30 mutts. Of the 46 mutis received from 
the reapier, the farmer keeps forty-two and gives his 
labourer four; these mutis contain about 24 seers 
of rough rice. 'I he rate for threshing, when 

performed by men, is one seer out of eight seers 
threshed. 

"After the rice has been threshed, it is cleaned by women, 
who are also paid in kind. The owner gives 70 seers 
of rice in the husk, and receives back 40 seers of 
clean grain, when the operation is perfoimed 
without previous boiling. Under the ushna svstem 
the w'Dinen get 65 seers of rough rice and return 
40 seers of clean rice. It takes two women two 
days to produce 40 seers of clean rice, according to 
either method; and they are remunerated, in the 
case of ushna, with 4] seers of clean rice and a half 
seer of broken rice, or khud chaul; in the case of 
arwa, with 5 .seers of clean rice and 1} seers of 
broken rice. Each woman, therefore, earns 1} seers 
of ushna, or U seers of arwa rice, daily. In the 
rice market at Rasba. near Purnea, the grain dealers 
get 364 seers of clean rice out of every' 70 seers of 
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rough rice, after paying S| seer^ of clean rice to 
the women for their labour. In the case of anua 
rice the dealers get 50 seers net of clean rice lioin 
2 maunds of rough rice, and the women receive 
5 seers of the former for their labour. 

“One class of labourers calls for special mention, viz., the 
kamiyas, who do not receive a daily wage, but are, 
by custom, bound to serve their employer on 
nominal wages, e.g., of Rs. 6 per annum. These 
men are well fed and suffer but little in times of 
scarcity. They get a large proportion of grain 
during the harvest months, their earnings having a 
money value of Rs. 5 as comparcfl with Rs. 3 earnc«l 
by a free hand. Most lamilies too have cows and 
rights of pasturage, and pigs are kept by nearly all. 
A patch of garden land keeps them in coarse 
vegetables, and during the w'inter season they get 
occasional jobs as palanquin bearers.’’ 

The local labourers are still paid in kind, but the outsiders 
whose number in the district is not less arc mostly paid in cash. 
The agricultural labourers, such as ploughmen and reapers of 
jute, etc., arc paid one rupee per day excluding one meal consist- 
ing of either | seer sattu or cleaned rice. The village agricultural 
artisans such as village carpenters, barbers, washermen and 
cobblers still receive the same wages prevalent during 
Mr. O’Malley's time. The observations of Mr. O’Malley 
regarding the wages of the reapers and threshers of rice 
still hold good. But due to establishment of a number of rice 
mills the handpounded rice has become scarce. A few years 
befoi’C the handpounded rice of Kasba had great importance 
within and without the district but now tliis has lost its 
importance. 

So far as kamiyas or bonded labourers are concerned the 
position has fundamentally changed since O’Malleiy's lipic. The 
notorious kamiaufi .system according to which labokirers were tied 
down to a cultivator for some debt even from fat ler to son was 
in existence for decades. Every big cultivator of Purnea lias 
had a large number of tied labourers*. This sjlstem had been 
liquidated since the passing of the Bihar and Ofrissa Kamiauti 
Act, 1922. Though the hereditary kamiyas have l^en liquidated 
still the domestic servants in .Purnea are generally! called kamiyas 
and t^ir wages are eight to ten rupees per month excluding 

fl* 
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food and cloth. Cowherds get four to six rupees per mensem 
besides food and cloth. Bui there is complete freedom of 
movement among the present day labourers. As a matter of fact 
their free mobility is a headache to the culthators. In Purnea 
unless labourers come from outside occasionally, many crops will 
not be reaped. 

The Bihar Statistical Hand Book, 1955 published by the 
Directorate ol Economics and Statistics has given the statement 
of the average daily wages paid to agricultural labourers during 
1953 to 1955 of Pumea district as follows*.— 

Skilled Labourers. 



CarpoaterH. ^ 


BlftokinitthB. 


Cobblers. 


’032. 

1004, mo. 

1053 

1904. 19.55. 

19.S3. 

1954. 

1955. 

1 

2 , 3 

4 

5 6 

7 

8 

9 

Us a. p. 

Rs. ft. p. Ra. a. p. 

Ra. ft. n. 

R4. ft. p. Rg. ft. p. 

R4. a. p. 

Ra. a. p. 

Ra. a. pa 

3 0 11 

2 0 7 2 6 0 

3 0 11 

2 5 7 2 6 0 

2 5 9 

1 13 7 

1 14 1) 



Field Labourers. 





Mon 


Won ion. 


Children, 


llC)3 

19.14. 

i»r.8 

1904, 1055, 

1003, 

1954. 

1955, 

1 

2 3 

4 

5 6 

7 

8 

9 

Rb. ft. p. 

Ra, a. p. Ra. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. ft. p. Rs. a. p. 

Ua. a, p. 

Kh. a. p. 

Ra. ft, p. 

1 8 U 

1 4 10 . 1 6 0 

1 8 11 

1 4 to 1 .S 0 

1 2 9 

0 14 10 

0 15 9 


The wage structure has had a great change and ostensibly a 
labourer in I960 is getting much more in money thati his pre- 
decessor five decades back. But as we shall later see. the upgrad- 
ing- of the wages has not meant all prosperity atid more of 
commodities for consumption or a higher standard of life because 
of a great depreciation of the value of money. 

mtUtieaJ /ianJ Booh, 1955, Table no. 214, p. 257. 
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Employment Pomi'ion. 

Employment position of the district is closely associated rcitlt 
the material condition of the people. In the chapter on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce there” has been some discussion regarding 
the incidence of indebtedness. As such a slight^ repetition is 
inevitable here to discuss the material condition ot the people. 
In the last Disttict Gazetteer of Puinca (1911) there is a section 
on the material condition of the peoph which is of importance 
and is partially quoted here:— 

“It is of some interest to consider the account of economic 
condition given by Buchanan Hamilton 100 years 
ago and to compare it with the present state of 
things. ‘Even a rupee', he wrol^, ‘in this country 
is a large sum, being a ploughman’s rnoitey wages 
for 2 months. In most parts of the district the 
currency consists entirely of silver and court fs. 
Towards the western parts a few of the copper 
coins called “payesa”, worth about onc-slxteenih ot 
a rupee, are current, but even these are too large 
for the small money of a country, where two of 
them are equal to the comfortable daily board 
wages of a man-servant’. Slavery was common, a 
grown man being sold at Rs. 15 to Rs. 20. a lad of 
16 years of age at Rs. 12 to Rs. 20, while a girl of 8 
to 10 years of age sold for Rs. 5 to Rs. 15. 'In a few 
divisions towards Dinajpur, the pcxirest people eat 
little or no salt and supply its place by ashes; and 
in few others, towards the north-east, the low'cst 
classes add some ashes to compensate the scantiness 
of the supply.” The beggars of the country had 
a miserable lot and died like dogs. ‘The Darogha 
or Superintendent ot Police is indeed considered 
bound to remove dead bodies: but in many places 
there are no persons of a caste th^t can perform the 
oE'xe and many parts are too far i-emoved from the 
officer of police. When a wrefeh, therefore, is 
about to expire he is usually carried out to the road, 
and allowed to die; or, if he is suddenly carried off, 
his death is carefully concealed juntil night, when 
the corpse is privately thrown oijt to the dogs. It 
seems to be this difficulty of managing the dead, 
more than a want of charity, that imposes a vast 
deal of distress on the necessitous poor of this 
district.’ 
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‘The houses of the people were ol the flimsiest tl<"sciip- 
tion, especially in the west, where they were small 
huts, excluding neither sun, wind, nor rain. In 
thana Damdaha there was not a single dwellitjg 
house of brick and only one brick-built shop. 1 he 
Sailganj pargana ha<l ‘stiine tolerable houses with 
wooden frames, the walls consisting of straw placed 
between tw'o rows of reeds, and plastered on both 
sides with clay and cowdung. These have wooden 
doors, but no windows, as they are considered too 
favourable for wanton curiosity.’ Again, he 
remarked: 'The natives of most parts of the di>iiict 
would consider the |>roposal of any person, under 
the Uecree of Raja, to build a house of brick as 
little short of insanity. It is owing to the laudable 
exertions of Mr. Smith that a great part of the 
brick houses in the town of Purnea have liccn 
erected. Houses consisting of a w’ooden and 
bamboo frame, and covered with tiles, are confined 
to the capital.’ 

‘A w'ord of caution, however, is necessary against drawing 
inferences of extreme poverty from the character 
of the houses, for much of the soil is so sandy that 
solid mud walls can scarcely be built, while in 
many parts they would be most unsuitable, owing 
to the country being liable to inundation. A 
modern Bengali writer, indeed, describes, the 
houses ol the peasant in much the same w'ay as 
Buchanan Hamilton; ‘In Purneah we hardly see a 
house with thick mud walls; the sandy soil is 
utterly unfit for the purpose. The houses of the 
poor arc made of bamboo framework, thinly 
plastered over with mud, and thatched with straw. 
The peasantry live in these. A village in Puineah 
■ looks at a distance like a collection of bird-cages. 
The poorest of the poor live in huts made of reeds, 
which hardly support the thatch. These structures 
have one peculiar advantage; they are portable. \ 
man, like a snail, can carry his house anywhere and 
raise it there anew. "The middle-class men, 
including among other small farmers, grocers, rice- 
merchants, carpenters, cart-owners and lawr-agents, 
live in better houses. These are erected on ground 
above the reach of flood water, and constructed 
chiefly of tlie same materials, though of a superior 

14 Bev. 
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quality. They are dry, spacious, and comfortable; 
the doors and windows are made of wood instead 
of bamboo. Brick-built houses are very rare; 
even the rich content themselves with good sired 
bungfalows built in the middle of out houses made 
of bamboo and straw. These latter are for servants, 
carts and domestic animals, holes iri the wall 
sciving the purposes of doors and windows.’* 

“Special enquiiies regarding the condition of tlie people 
were made in 1888, tlie results of w'hich were 
summarized by the Collector as follows:’’ (1) 
Indigenous beggars outside the towns and business 
centres are unknown. They aue to be found in 
Purnea town, and doubtless in Kishanganj, Kasha 
and Sailganj, and possibly in one or two other 
trade centres. The power and inclination to gi\c 
may account for their existence at such plates 
Outside the above places tlic only beggars inti witli 
are wandering vagabonds, thielly from the west 
(2) When it is necessary to obtain unskilled labour 
’ for the roads or for railway operations, such labour 
has to be imported from the west. 1 his I know 
from tny connection with the district roads and my 
observations on the railway work. I have enquired 
of contractors, the reason for this, and the answ'er 
has always been that the local men have their land, 
and they do not care to take up work on the line. 
The people of Purnea are for the most part w^ani- 
ing in effort or desire to improve themselves. They 
have learnt to be content with such things as they 
have; they will not even, when in want, accept 
good wages if it involves their leiving their homes 
and working a little more than they are accustomed 
to; hence their unwillingness to]take work on the 
Hue, or to enter domestic servicci or to emigrate to 
Darjeeling. This is commonly Attributed to their 
prosperity; I fear this is not always the case. I 
think that the debility produced by the deadly 
climate of the place assists to piake the people 
indolent and spiritless. I have i noticed a mental 
paralysis among the European and Eurasian resi- 
dents, which I attribute to the same cause. 
European oSceis feel the tendency and overcome 


m Hural 1888* 
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it for a season, but I am inclined to think that in 
the long run they succumb to it. The early stages 
of tlic disorder are indolence and listlessness, whicli 
first manifest themselves during periods of 
malarious fevers only, but undoubtedly become 
chronic in time. 

“ (3) A third fact refers to emigration. Though the 
Chotanagpur or Dhangar coolies pass through the 
district in hundreds every year, voluntarily going 
to Darjeeling in search of employment, no Purnea 
cooly was ever known to do so. Some of these 
same Dhangars havQ settled in the south and west 
of dm district, and “^either find the place a land of 
Goshen, as it is the practice to describe the district, 
or become fever stricken and indolent like the rest. 

** (4) It is a fact that the p>eople of Purnea are not litigious. 

They are mild, docile and long-suffering. To what 
' is this fact to be attributed ? I think, first, to their 

easy rates of rent, which do not provoke litigation; 
and secondly, to the indolence aforesaid. (5) The 
rents here are low, some times nominal and always 
light in relation to the capabilities of the land. (6) 

I never saw a worse housed population, though I 
have camped in many districts; this I attribute to 
constitutional indolence. All the above facts 
apply to cultivator'*, labourers and village crafts- 
men. They indicate that if the condition of the 
people is not better, it is not due to their wanting 
opportunity, but rather to their wanting inclina- 
tion to improvement. The above facts show also 
that nothing can be charged to rack-renting, which 
does not exist in the district owing to the vast area 
of cultivable soil that is still available for 
settlement ” 

As regards the labouring and industrial classes tiie Collector 
wrote.— "It appears that, taking the year round the labourers 
can make both ends meet, and even become possessed of cattle, 
swine, and carts which must be the outcome of thrift. There 
are two periods of slack work— the first about June, and perliaps 
to some extent before that; the second in October. Against 
must be set off the fact that about ten months of the year admit 
of savings, which enable the labourer to tide over the sbudt 
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periods. Finally, as to handicrafts, artisans in towns are extremely 
well off and independent and form so very small an unit of the 
population that I think it unnecessary to go into their case. In 
the country the village bat hi or carpenter receives an allowance 
of 15 to 20 seers per plough at each harvest, of which there are 
generally two in this district; lor this he keeps the plough in 
repair. He also makes ploughs, boats, chests and other rough 
carpentry. The naptt or barber receives 10 seers of the crop at 
each harvest from each homestead, besides presents at %raddhas 
and marriages, and sundry other emoluments for offices per- 
formed by him according to custom. He may also hold lands. 
The dhobi or washerman receives 5 to 10 seers, according to the 
size of the family, from each household at each harvest. The 
chamar or. cobbler has a right to the skins of Jll cattle dying in 
the village. These he sells, and he does a little rough cobbling 
if need be. His wife, the chamarin, is the hereditary midwife 
of the village and is paid by presents. The above form all the 
crafts generally found in a Puniea village Blacksmith's work 
is done by carpenters. There is no want, so far as I can learn 
in any of these classes. They are necessities to the village, and 
the villagers arrange that they shall live in reasonable comfort. 
Weavers are not a conspicuous class in this district. They tlo 
not, so far as 1 can learn, exist in the part where my enquiiies 
were made. In the' north they do exist and find a good sale for 
their coarse cloths and their coloured cloths for the use of females. 
Some gunny cloth is also produced by this class. If they do not 
find work, they take to agriculture: lands are plentiful in this 
district." 

Further enquiries regarding the material condition of the 
people were made dujring the recent settlement. 'fhe amount 
needed to keep an average family of 5.4. persons in moderate 
comfort in a normal year was taken at Rs. 100, and as that sum 
represents the profits on 4 acres of land, the lat|er area was taken 
to be a subsistence holding. 7'he average a|ea hbld by ryots 
was found to be about 10 acres, and the net profit, after deducting 
rent, cesses, etc., was calculated at Rs. 175 or Rsj 35 a head, which 
gives a good margin for the supply of other tljan the necessities 
of life. "With this margin", remarks Mr. Byrne, in the Settle^ 
ment Report "it is only natural to expect thatf the indebtedness 
of the Purnea cultivator is not very high. Th4 only clue to it is 
that given by the amounts shown as advanced on mortgages on 
possession in the returns of transfers of occupancy rights^ since the 
only S(Kutity ordinarily accepted for loans is a mortgage with 
possession. The total amount therein recorded is less than 
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Rs. 95,000. The corresponding amount of recorded indebted- 
ness was in Saran 50 lakhs, in Darbhanga just under 8 lakhs, in 
North Monghyr under 4 lakhs, in Muzaffarpur utider 5 lakhs, 
and in Champaran nearly 1 1 lakhs. Probably these figures give 
a better idea of the material condition of the peasantry in Puniea, 
as compared with other districts, than the elaborate empirical 
calculation of average income. The consideration of average 
incomes alone is apt to lead to fallacious conclusions. The lact 
that the average income for the district is Rs. 35 offers but 
small consolation to a family whose average income per head is 
only ten rupees. The words of Mr. Stevenson-Moore sum up 
the whole question admirably;— “The difficulty of forming an 
accurate estimate as to the material condition of the several classes 
of an alien, exclusive and suspicious people is considerable; but 
the difficulty of ad^ducing convincing proof of the accuracy of the 
estimate is well-nigh insuperable.” 

“As regards labourers, who are always the first to feel the 
pinch of scarcity, this class is not only less numerous but also less 
helpless in Purnea than in other North Bihar district. Tlie 
great demand that exists for labourers and the high wages earned 
by them, especially in Surjyapur pargana, where during the 
paddy reaping season 6 to 8 annas a day are readily obtainable by 
unskilled labourers, is a surer index to this than statistics. 
Instances were not unknown during the settlement of men, who 
held small pieces of land and cultivated with borrowed bullocks 
on produce rents, utterly lefusing to accept parchas or khatiari'i 
for them as they said they could live much more comfortably as 
ordinary labourers earning 4 to 8 annas a day in addition to their 
food.”* 

The allergy to emigrate is still there among the people of 
Purnea and a certain degree of listlessness and apathy to take to 
other occupations have encouraged seasonal migration of 
labourers as already mentioned. Except agriculture, employ- 
ment possibilities in other sectors (industry, commerce and 
transport) are rather very meagre. Except at Katihar there is 
practically no industry in the district. Agriculture whuh 
absorbs the majority of the rural population is still in a primitive 
Stage and is reaching a saturating point. 

In 1954 the Bihar Unemployment Committee had made 
some investigation in Purnea district. The table below will 
show the number of families surveyed, number of families affected 

•O’Malley's Diatrlct Qateiie«r, Pumaa, 19H, pp. Ill — lift. 
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sample population, persons between 16 to 60 years, totally 
unemployed persons and partially employed persons:— 


Citjor town. 

No. of 
faraihes 
surveyed. 

No. of 

Sample population. 


affected 

Males. 

Fc-malrs 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

a 

Puynea 

IftO 

39 

404 

427 

921 


Persons 16- 

-60 

Wholly 

unemfdoyofl porhCais 

$ 

Maks 

Females 

Total. 

Males 

FtMnaU«<, 

Total 

7 

8 


10 

11 

• 

12 

306 

270 

576 

112 

n 

123 


Partially unemployed persons. 

Tt>tal aflrcted poihtif*. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males 

Feinah 

Ton 1 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

76 

5 

81 

188 

10 

204 


The table showing the estimated population ind persons 
affected by unemployment as on the Isi May, 1051 lor Purnea 
district is as follows:— 


-c 


Town. 


Ksttmufeci Eotimatcd 

no. of no. of Raising 

famitios. ajfooteii factor, 

famihca. 


Eatimafid population of 
fanuli^a shown m coIuBni' 3. 


Mak‘8 Females. Toul. 


1 


2 3 


4 5 


0 7 


Farnea 


M52 




20.68 U,662 12,673 


27,335 
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EMtimaif^d population in Ifi — 60 age-groiip unfernployed pei-soi.P- 

in firnili 08 flhowri'iri column 2. 


M 


Tot ft 1 


Vr T1 lilt S 

Toi'ii, 

H 


10 

U 

12 

13 

‘1, Mi 


17,0 ) > 

l,M7 

.70 

1,276 


; inii 1 

pu iialK (Muplo>efl pi 

\ 

( tsoi 

JSJiijTi) »‘r of illitt rii o f ( 1 ' 
lotnlls UDf*inplo% tl pt 

.c r Q 1 ^ 

r-onn 

Mil s 


Total 


Foinalt s 

lofii! 

14 

15 

16 

17 

IS 

10 

237 

30 

267 


SO 

1,713 


A sample survey of Purnca town was made of 150 lamilies 
and showed that the average family size was G.14 persons and the 
percentage of employable males to the male population was 61.94 
and the percentage of employable female to the female population 
was 65. The percentage of adult group, male and female, to 
the total population was 62.54. 

In the Rural Unemployment Survey the number of stimpled 
villages in Purnea district was 21 while the number of villages 
covered was 17. Infoimation was collecteel relating to the 
geneial economy of the villages, its location, communicati(jns, 
population, classification of land, productive assets, cottage indus- 
tries, housp crafts, production and acreage under each trop, sale 
and purchase of foodgt.uns, its consum{)tion and other cash 
expenditure, wage rates, educated unemployed, educational insti- 
tutions of the village, etc., Details about each individual meinbir 
of the family were also collected. Data were also collected for 
the compilation of the Kmployment Schedules in which the man- 
days offered by each family as a whole in the village and the 
extent Of its utilisation eveiy week wei'e collected in weekly 
schedules. In Purnea district 3,862 families were covered and 
the average number of families per village was 227.2. For the 
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purpose of the collection of these data the entire area of the State 
had been divided first into four zones according to natural 
conditions and Purnea fell in the North Bihar Eastern Zone 
comprising of the Pvirne^a and Saharsa districts, portion of 
Bhagalpur district north of the Ganges and Khagaria subdivision 
of the Monghyr district. Each zone was again divided into 
sub-zones because different types of economy were found within 
each zone. In the North Bihar Eastern Zone the fertile area 
was represented by village Champabati of Dhamdaha revenue 
thana of Purnea district. 

In Purnea district the number of sampled villages from 
where village returns werp received were 12 and the number of 
adult population in the.se villages was found to be 6,083. The 
number of educated unemployed in those villages were as follows; 
MatTiculatc-27; Intcrmediaie-4; Graduate-1; and Post-Graduate-1. 

The survey disclosed an important feature that even the 
Matriculates are apathetic to remain in the villages and seek 
employment in the towns of which there are very lew. On the 
average not even two unemployed Matriculates were 'fount! in 
the villages. The number of unemployed Intermediate, Graduate 
and Post-Graduate living in the villages can well be ignored 

The Urban-Unemployed Survey of Bilxax in 1951 had 
enumerated Purnea, the district headquarters as a class III town 
(between 20,000 to 50,000 jmpulation) . 7'his survey reveals 
that educated unemployment in die towns of Bihar is acute; out 
of 4,716 families surv'eyed in all the 15 towns, the head of 999, 
i.e., 21.2 per cent were in the educated group. The survey 
further indicated that while 17 per cent of unemploved and 4 35 
per cent of the partially employed were Matriculates; the number 
of persons with higher qualification among the partially employed 
was less than 1 per cent for each category. But of those wholly 
unemployed 6.79 per cent were Intermediates, 5.01 peill; cent 
Graduates and 0.75 per cent were Post-Graduates. Arsons 
holding degree in Commerce and Law accounteia'for 2 pedeent 
of the unemployed. 

Another significant feature was disclosed bykhe survey. 
families with Intermediate and two with Graduates and some 
others with Engineering and legal qualifications fire in the low^t 
group earning Rs. 50 or less per family per mof th. From tMs 

one may conclude that tuiless the economy as | whole expan a 
and purchasing power and productivity increas(», the impartira 
of technical and vocational education would not by itself solvl 
the^ problem of employment. There is very little possibility of 
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a self-generating economy in the district with agriculture of 
rather primitive type as the main occupation. 

An investigation was made to as.sess the material condition of* 
the rural people. A survey was conducted at village Rampur 
Rodarkati in Araria subdivision, lour miles away Irom Araria 
town on the Purnca-Araria metalled road. Out of the total 
population of 3,250 in 1960 the number ot economically active 
persons was 1,853 and their dependants 1,397. The majoiity 
of the population was of the group of cultivators of land wholly 
or mainly owned and their tlependants, the number being 1,944 
and the cultivating labourers being 1,199. For avocations of 
industry there were 5 tailors, in commerce the number was 81 
as against 21 in service with their dependants were found in the 
village. The majority of the ^labourers was landless. The 
average type of labourers w'as found to be half-starved due to 
their allergy to work even if work was easily obtainable. It was 
remarkable that they should have apathy to work in the Kosi 
canal which is under construction within a furlong from the 
village. .In service there were the village teachers w'orking 
within three to five miles from the village. In commerce there 
were the village banias who have shops in the village. 

The incidence of literacy w’as very low'. Out of the total 
population only 299 or about 9 per cent as against 227 in 19.51 
were literates. It wras also not due to the absence ot .schools— 
Araria close to the village has several schools. In . the village 
itself there are lower and upper primary' schools. About one- 
third of the population w’as found to be between the age-group 
of 4 to 17 which is undoubtedly the school-going age. The edu- 
cational standard of the literates was also very low, the majority 
can hardly read and write, only tw'o being Matriculates, both have 
recently passed. The majority of the village population is of 
Backw'ard Class and are mostly agriculturists. 

Standard Of Living. 

We havje seen that there had been a spiral rise in foodgiains 
especially from the closing year of the war. Purnea sulfercd 
badly from droughts of 1951 and 1957 due to failure of Hathm 
rains, consequently the price of foodgrains shot up. There had 
been a spiral rise in the price of piece goods, kerosene oil and 
other commodities. Under such conditions cost of living 
naturally rose high. We have .seen that an ordinary agricultural 
family of four units in Mr. Nalinindra Nath Bose’s 
time in 1926 required only Rs. 160 for an annual 
subsistence which now rose to about rupees seven hundred. 
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Both food articles and nonfood articles have spiral rise 
in prices and consequently the cost of living has gone 
’Up to a level at which it is difficult for the majority of the people 
of the low-income group to make both ends meet. The pur- 
chasing capacity of the rupee has considerably gone down. The 
present value of the rupee is about annas three to four if it is 
compared with pre-war p>criod. Thus if a worker now gets 
Re. 1 a day it is as good as he got three annas per day in the pre- 
war period. To meet the enhanced cost of living, the cost of 
living allowance and other allowances are given to Government 
servants and the employees of the local bodies. In factories the 
workers get ration at cheap rate. 

The people getting fixed salaries and other lower middle 
classes, whose increased expenses are not adecjuately covered by 
the increase in dearness allowance and other allowances suffered 
most. Town dwellers with fixed income are now hard hit. A 
local investigation was made to ascertain the monthly expenditure 
of the middle class educated income group and it was found that 
a family of tour adults or three adults and two minois hi the town 
of Purnea requires at least Rs. 240 per month to meet Ins loot! 
and other necessary expenditure. This will be evident horn 
the following details:— 

Food (monthly) — 


• 

O’ 


V 

cillK 





Its 

a 


Rice 

. 22 jr seers . . 


t:{ 

0 

0 

Wheat 

22i sc'f-rs . . 


H 

0 

<> 

Dal 

22 i soer.s . . 


. , 7 

i) 

0 

Vegetable 

20 seers . . 


10 

0 

0 

Fi.sh. meat , . 

7 i seers . . 


10 

0 

0 

Fruits or Oker 

1 i seers . . 


7 

s 

0 

Tea 

• • • • « * 


1 0 

0 

0 

Milk 

i 5 seers . , 


7 

H 

0 

Tiffin 

* * • • « 

1 

15 

0 

0 

Mustard oil . 

5 seers . . 

1 

12 

8 

0 

Spices 

* . • • . « 



0 

0 

Sugar 

2 seers . . 



0 

0 

Fuel 

4 maunds . . 


10 

0 

0 

Kerosene oil. . 

1 tm 



0 

u 

Tobacco and betel 

. # * • mm 


1 15 

0 

0 


Total . , 151 ft 0 
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Non-food articles (annual ) — 




Rs. 

a 

p 

Cloth — 10 pairs, 

dhoti, sarees 

120 

0 

0 

Kurta 8 

.. 'I These two also include 

50 


0 

Oariji -12 

. . > blouse, etc. of the wo- 

30 

0 

o 


) men. 




Woollen kuria -1 

. . 

25 

0 

o 

Chadar, woollen— 

-1 

16 

0 

0 

Shoe — 3 pairs 

• • • » * * 

36 

0 

0 

Bedding — Carpet 


12 

0 

0 

Totsak- 1 

. . I The number is kept 

20 

0 

0 

Bed-sheets — 4 

. . 1 according to duration 

16 

(1 

0 

Napkins — 8 

. . ^ of cloth Average life 

5 

o 

(f 

Quilt- -1 

. . is ascertained to be 

16 

0 

0 

Mosquito Net--l 

. . 1 four years. 

S 

0 

0 

Pillow — 1 % 


2 

0 

0 


Total 

362 

(» 

0 


Montlily 

(30 

0 

0) 

Rent 


20 

0 

0 

Washing charge 

• # * • 

14 

0 

0 

Education 

• * • • 

15 

0 

0 

Medical 

. . 

H 

0 

0 

Entertainment 


i 

0 

0 

Miscellaneous 

. . 

7 

8 

0 



58 

s 

0 


GRAND TOTAL 

240 

0 

0 


If this family budget of the middle class urban dweller is 
any indicator it will be found that most of the families whose 
income hardly exceeds Rs 100 have a hard time to maintain 
their cost of living. The majority of the Government servants 
belong to Jlowcr division assistants (Rv. 50—90 and Rs. 81*— 120 
scale) and so'they sufft* most. .About 90 per cent of the families 
in the urban areas belong to the lower and lower middle class. 
Under existing cost of living the margin of income over expendi- 
ture appears to be negligible. .A large number of families 
have deficit budgets and consequently have to take to resort to 
borrowings for unforeseen expenses. Housing difficulties, high 
rent and increased cost of living make their condition difficult. 
The monthly rental that the average middle class and the lower 
middle class men have to pay is about one fifth of their monthly 



Jincome or tvcri lopise, Afiticar apcrjding motley on otHor JleceMi^ 
ties of life #ueb as e4iicatkm« medicitie, ccmv^ance char|p« etc., 
they arc left vd.tlt a very small ot no margin at all to fall back on 
at the time of adversity. This is also one of the b^ic reasons 
for the incidence of corruption among the low paid Governnit'nt 
service holders. Without planned family and a subsidiary 
income a middle class man of average income is bound to get 
into debts. 

The lot of the class IV officers of the Government and their 
counterparts in the business concerns are not as badly off in the 
urban areas as it is expected to be With the recent increase in 
tlreir cost of living allowance they get about Rs. 60 per month 
They usually supplement their income m shape of food and 
lodging by doing part-time work m the morning or evening either 
in the houses of their bosses or other upper class'people and thus 
save most of their entire emoluments Their demand for necessi- 
ties for life is less than the ministerial officers So alw the 
artisans, mechanics and labouieis in urban areas are mucli bettei 
off than the low paid assistants in the Government or loqal Ixxiies 
services. 

The agriculturists in the lural aieas arc now better off than 
the average middle class group with a fixed income of Rs 100 or 
Rs 150 The high prices of agritultural products have been a 
boon to them. In recent years, the impact of urban life and the 
modern means of communication also had some bearing on the 
food habits and clothings Beverage like tea has become common 
in the villages of Purnea and the tea stalls are found even in the 
villages. The agricultural labourers who are mostly paid in 
kind had not been much affected by the high prices of foodgrain 
The great demand that exists for labourers and high wages earned 
b} them is a surer index that the agncultuial labourers are 
better off 

The labourers in urban areas have different standard of 
living than them counterparts in the rural arej|s A detailed 
survey had been made by the Government !o ascertain the 
material conditior of the industrial labourers of Katihar and the 
details of the survey are elsewhere 

Middle class. 

There does not appear to have been any particular proper 
economic survey of the middle classes who supj^y the resources 
for the members in the miscellaneous occupation^ and also other 
avocations. As has been remarked by Roy X^wis and Angus 
Maude in English Middle Classes poverty can be looked at in 
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two ways~*from the income end and from the expenditure end. 
Sociologists distinguish between primary and secondary poverty. 
The primary povetty is a consequence of not earning enough for 
the bare or even conventional necessities of existence, the 
secondary being the consequence ol expensive habits. They 
observe “so far the sociologists have hesitated to accord middle 
class poverty a scientific status, but it seems likely that it would 
be relegated mainly to the secondary category and the result of 
'tlirifllessness’ in the matter of rentals, house-keeping, education 
of children and in addition (partuularly reprehensible in a 
people who have had advantages in life) an insidious ciaving lor 
culture”.* 

Broadly spiedking, at the moment the working class is better 
off than it was befoie the Second Great W.ir and the middle and 
upper middle classes are worse off. This of course cannot be 
made into a generalisation because there are exceptions Some 
sections of the middle class may be doing well but the plight of 
those who are living under fixed incomes is certainly not enviable. 
The real net level of wage earnings (i.e., after allowing for the 
rise both in prices and taxation) has to be compared with the 
fall in the net purchasing power of the* rupee. There is no doiib- 
that the cost or living has gone far much ahead tvhile the average 
income has fallen far behind. rrofe.ssional incomes have not 
risen very much. Taking the cxa.nple of the members of the 
Bar, they are now almost double the number than what it was 
two decades back and barring a few exceptions, the average 
income of a fairly successful lawyer is almost at the same let el 
with that of a fairly successful lawyer two decades back. If wc 
consider this with the background of depreciation in the value ol 
money, we will be able to find out what is the economic status of 
a fairly successful lawyer today in comparison to his predecessoi 
two decades back. So far as the Government servants are con- 
cerned, the pay scale has not had any substantial increase foi most 
of the grades. A cost of living allowance has been allowed 
because of the high rise in the prices of the essential commodities 
but the maximum one can draw is Rs. 100 per month Consider- 
ing the spiral rise in the prices of essential commodities, the cost 
of living allowance that is allowed to the different scales of in- 
cumbents cannot be said to be adequate. If we consider the 
increased taxation and analyse the salary of a married man with 
three children now. we will find that while his pay scale may has e 
had a small rise, his spendable income has risen only very little, 
probably has not risen at all. 

*P«blished itt tb«. PeUo«n #eries, p. 160. 
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One ha 5 also to remember that those middle class people 
who were fortunate in purchasing a plot of land or a house for 
themselves about a decade back are much better off than the 
people who will now want to buy a land and to build a house. 
It will be a useful investigation to find out the cost of housing, 
food, clothing, education expenses, taxes, etc., in 1938, 1948 and 
1958 and find out how the position has differed. These figures 
should be taken separately lor the family of a tew higher income- 
group and for a few from the lower income-group. 'Fhe present 
economic trends do not portend a liappy future for the middle 
classes whether in service or outside who look forward for a fairly 
satisfactory and dignified retirement. Even the savings in the 
banks do not really mean the same amount in money value when 
the money was paid. The pension of Rs. 200 a month now 
means very much less than what a pension of Rs. 200 was two 
decades back. There is more unemployment among the middle 
classes after the age of superannuation than among the working 
classes or the lower middle classes. But the necessity of getting 
an employment after superannuation is much more because of 
the high rise in prices, taxes and also because the expectation of 
life has become longer. With limited birth control and late 
marriages,' we will find the present age of superannuation a 
disadvantage. This is a distinct economic trend in the middle 
classes now, 

A definite factor that crops up in any discussion on the 
present economic trends is the jproblcm of birth rate. I'lte birth 
rate in the 19th century was indeed high and slowly people in 
this country are realising that a large family is definitely a source 
of unhappiness. The idea of family limitation is still confined 
among the educated section although a veiy few of them have 
concretely been following the idea. The idea "has to percolate 
down to the lower middle and the people of small income-gproup 

But increase in taxation and spiral rise |n prices have not 
crushed the middle classes and the reason is tlkt incl-easingly the 
State is coming to the aid of the common mi by nationalising 
social and other services. There has been a t*mendous increase 
in welfare measures such as ^ood commuiiication, more of 
hospitals, more of material amenities of life wiich have added to 
all that means life to us and in a way cuts! out expenditure. 
Medical attention is being t^ualised and although free education 
has not yet been made available, a beginning has been made in 
providing for free primary education. Employment c^nces are 
also on the increase and with more industrialisation beyond the 
frontiers of the district and a somewhat industriaiisatiott within 
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the district, the old agricultural economy will change. The 
average man wants now to lead as much a peaceful life as possible 
free from troublesome Crovemment officials and leave some 
material assets for his childien. One of the aid to this will be 
more of production within and without the district and the 
broadening of the base of what may be described a social p^^rannd. 
The edges of the social structure have to be rounded and suiely 
a beginning has been made by the demolition of the classic 
institution of the zamindars. The abolition of the zamindari 
has brought in a lot of changes which are yet to take concrete 
shapes. We are passing through a period of necessary turmoil 
as projects for all round development are afoot All this will 
mean naturally more of taxation and somewhat tightening of the 
belt. People in other countries have undergone much mote 
privations. India is one of the few countries that won freedom 
without violence and remained a member of the Commonwealth 
Different countries and institutions have been contributing for 
the devel<jpment of India which is still in an underdeveloped 
state. Naturally at the present time the economic trends have 
to be fluid and a firm generalisation should not be attempted. 

Employment Exchange. 

'Ehe Employment Exchange Oflfice was started at Katihar in 
1950 under the charge of the District Employment Officer. The 
Emplo>ment Exchange under the Directorate of the State Govern- 
ment is meant to be a span between the employers and the 
unemployed. The departments of the Central Government 
normally notify the Exchange their vacancies which do not come 
under the purview of the Public Service Commission or other 
competitive examinations through Employment Exchange but 
such obligation was not imposed either in the case of State 
Government, local bodies, quasi-Government concerns and 
private concerns. But in 1959 the Parliament passed a legisla- 
tion, namejy, the Employment Exchange (Compulsor) Notifica- 
tion of Vacancies) Act which was published in the India 
Gazette, dated 3rd September, 1959 which made it obligatory on 
both private and public sectors to notify their vacancies through 
Employment Exchange. But in case of private sectors there are 
ptovisos under which they are not bound to notify their all 
vacancies. In tlie private sector the employers employing more 
tiran 25 persons are obliged to notify the vacancies. This 
enactment has been enforced in Bihar from June, 1960. In the 
public sector it is obligatory for the State Government now to 
notify iJhc vacancies. 
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The Katihax Employment Office usually attracts a large 
number of registrations every year and the sole attraction appears 
to be the services under the two systems of the North Eastern and 
the North East Frontier Railways with the headquarters office of 
the District Traffic Superintendent at Katihar. The railwa>s 
notify to the Employment Exchange, Katihar, all the vacancies in 
class IV jobs (Khalasis, water-men, watch men, peons, etc.) aiul 
lower grade technical jobs (fitter, wire-man, blacksmith, carpen- 
ter, turner, motor driver, etc.) . It is found that for class IV 
jobs of railway, there is a competition among the Matriculates 
and above tJirough the Employment Exchange. 

The table below has been supplied by the Katihar Employ- 
ment Exchange Office showing the working « of the Katihar 
Employment Exchange;— 

TABLE I. 


. — 


No. of 

Exchange, 

No. ot 
liegibtia- 
tion. 

No. of 
pint o 
inent 

No of 
\ - 1 f m “ 
notifit 

April 1950 to Decvinber, 

19.i0 . 

OriO 


J.biKi 

3.f»74 

1951 

- 

One 


4,76.'5 

4,072 

1052 


One 



4,^130 

1953 


One 

H,098 

2,557 

3,202 

1054 


One 

6,865 

1,237 

1,273 

1055 


One 

6,686 

513 

1,202 

1956 


One 

5,942 

620 

1»377 

1957 


One 

7,865 

487 

802 

1958 


One 

7,246 

229 

1 

1,377 

1959 


One 

4,504 

[ 123 

506» 

I960 Janttaty, 1960 to 
I960. 

May, 

One 

1,561 

S3 

677 


From the above table it can be seen th4t the number of 
registration is much too large in comparison ito the number of 
vacancies notified. In 1959, 4,504 persons l«w registered them- 
selves but only 123 persons were placed against 506 vacancies, 
notified. In 1958 as many as 7,246 persons had registered them- 
selves while only 229 persons ^cre placed as against I,S7T 
vacancies notified. From 1955 the number of placement bad a 
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perceptible decline. From 1950 to 1954 the incidence of 
registration and placement was both high. The reason is that 
according to an executive instruction the North Eastern Railway 
system, the predecessor of the North East Frontier Railway tck>» 
used to fill up their vacancies through the Employment Exchange. 
There is no such executive instruction operating now and that 
explains the decline in the placement from 1955 onwards. 

The following ublcs supplied by Katihar Employment 
Exchange Office are of interest. 

Table II (a) . 

Registration according to educational standard. 


Mrtlrit . 


i)\‘ M/itr c~— 

\rat p'r , ( )v t r Mail u 


1 

2 

3 

1 

5 6 

i<r>7 



21o 

rt 1 


r>i(> 

73 

2 Vr 

4 



03 

190 

1 2 


Table 

11(0). 




P facet lent 

according to 

^ame standards 


1<»57 .. 

25 

9 

3S 


1958 . . 

29 

1 

33 

. 

.. 

9 

1 

28 

1 


Table fll. 




Not jfiod. 






tlOIi. 

0. *8 G Q andL.B. Pm ate. 

Toul. 


1 


^ a 4 

5 6 

7 

1957 

1958 

1959 



7,865 r>22 266 

7.246 S3l 540 

4,504 112 343 

13 

6 

7 14 

802 

1.377 

506 




' 

^'acanole8 611ecl. 

Out. 

etjinfluig. 

Employer. 


(4. 

»S. G. 

•Q. Q. and L, Pnvat<^. Total, 

B* 



8 

9 

10 11 1- 

13 

U 


468 

191 

87 

18 

38 

34 

1 487 

229 

2 123 

1.084 

1.098 

1.995 

106 

78 

88 


♦C, G. — Central GoTernmonS; S. G. — State Goveininent; Q. & L. B. — Quasi 


Ittid Local Bediesu 
28 


14 Rev* 
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For analysis we have taken the figures from 1957 to 1959. 
Out of 7,865 persons registered in 1957 according to educational 
standard there were 649 Matriculates, 105 over Matriculates and 
Jil5 were non-Matriculatcs. Out of 487 placements in 1957 
there were 26 Matriculates, 9 over Matriculates and 88 non- 
Matriculates. In 1958 out of 7,246 persons registered 510 were 
Matriculates, 73 over Matriculates and 235 non-Matriculates 
while the placement figures were 29, 1 and 33 respectively. 
Similarly in 1959 out ol 4,504 persons registered 461 were Matri- 
culates, 63 over Matriculates and 190 non-Mariiculates as against 
placement figures of 9, I and 28 respectively. 

While taking tlie number ol notifications and placements 
scctorwise it will be seen that both vacancies notified and vacan- 
cies filled by the Central Government are higl]er than the State 
Government and local bodies. In 1957 the notified vacancies 
of the Central Government were 522 as against 468 vacancies 
filled: in 1958 the number of notified vacancies were 831 as against 
191 vacancies filled and in 1959 the notified vacancies figure was 
142 against 87 vacancies filled. The notified vacancies of the 
State Government in 1957 were 266, in 1958. 540 and in 1959 
only 343 as against only 18, .38 and 34 vacancies filled. 

Industrial L.miourers of Katihar. 


Katihar is the most important industrial centre in the whole 
of North Bihar. iHere are located all the jute mills in Bihar 
excepting one, a match factory, flour mills, etc.. In terms of 
employment and nature and value of goods produced Katihar 
has a considerable importatice. The Directorate of Economics 
and Statistics, Government of Bihar had conducted S(xio-economic 
investigations from April, 1956 to March, 1957. The purpose 
of the socio-economic survey w'as to find out necessary weights for 
construction of cost of living index number for the persons 
concerned. The investigations were confined to the factories 
registered with the Chief Inspector of Factories, Bihar.* 


The number of workers employed in the Registered factories 
at Katihar at the time of the survey was found to be 3,450. This 
number excluded administrative, clerical and purely supervisory 
staff and also the personnel of Katihar Match ^ Vorks and Jamuna 
Flour Mills which were closed at the time of t le survey. 

In order to ascertain the income and expenditure of the 
labourers schedules of enquiry were prepared. Incomes were 


*Hepoft an Income ^ Expenditure and Indehtednese Survey of the Induetrial 
Worke^r fannUiee at Katihar by tbe Directorate of Economics and 
Ooremmemt ot Bihar (X95d). 
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broadly divided into wage and non-wage incomes. Both the 
wage and non-wage incomes included receipts in kind, evaluated 
at the prices current at the time of the receipt. Expenditure 
was broadly lumped up into the following groups:— food, fuel 
and lighting, housing, clothing, bedding, shoes and umbrella, 
household requisites and miscellaneous expenditure. The follow- 
ing table will give the distribution of the samples according to 
family sizes as well as according to income-groups. 


Family size. 

Table (a) . 

Number of families. 

2-3 


. . 

91 

4-5 

. . 

. , 

129 

6-7 

. • 

. . 

• 78 

89 

, , 

. . 

25 

10 and above 



15 


• 

Table (b ) . 

Total 

338 

Income-groups 

(Rs. per month) . 

Number of families. 

51-100 


. . 

231 

101-150 

. . 

. . 

64 

151-200 

. . 

. . 

31 

201-250 



6 

251-300 



4 

301-350 



1 

351-400 



1 


Total 338 


The average size of tl-.‘ family for all families taken together 
worked out at 5.03. It varie<I from 2.68 for the families in the 
lowest size-group to 11.20 for the families in the biggest size- 
group. The average luimber of earners per family for all the 
families taken together worked out at 1.38. It varied from 1.03 
earners per family for the families in the size-group 2-3 to 2.54 
per family for the families in the size-group 10 and above. Out 
of the total number of earners per family 1.28 were males, 1.25 
adults and 0.03 adolescents and 0.10 were females, all adults. 
There were no female adolescents or children earners. 
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TTie average number of room per family worked out at 1 .64 
for all the families taken together, with a variation from 1 45 
rooms per family for the families in the size-groups 2-8 to 2 60 
rooms per family for the families in the size-groups 10 and above. 
The average area of living space occupied per family also 
increased from 132.99 square feet for the families in the size- 
groups 2-3 to 285.20 square feet for the families in the size-group 
10 and above, the average area for all the families taken together 
being 182 19 square feet The average area of living spate 
occupied per person varied from 49.60 square feet for the families 
in the lowest size-group to 25.46 square feet for the families in 
the size-group 10 and alK)ve. 

The average income per family for all the families taken 
together worked out at Rs. 99.72 per month*. It varied from 
Rs. 76.51 per month for the families in the si/e group 2-3 to 
Rs. 164.45 per month for the families in the size-group 10 and 
above. The variation according to income-groups was Irom 
Rs. 75.65 per family per month for the families in -the income- 
group Rs. 51—100 to Rs. 384.00 pei family per month for the 
families in the income-group Rs 351—400. 'I he average income 
per family increased both according to family sizes as well as 
according to groups. Obviotisly the incietise in income pci 
family according to income-group was much higher than aii 
increase in income per family according to familv si/c-groups 

Out of the total income Rs. 90 02, i.e., 90 per cent was con- 
tributed by the wage account and Rs. 9.70, i.e , nearly 10 pel cent 
came from non-wage account. The variation in wage income 
per family worked out at from Rs. 72.39 lor the families in the 
size-group 2-3 to Rs. 148.55 for the families in the si/e group 10 
and above and Irom Rs. 69.57 for the families in the inconie-gioup 
Rs. 51—100 to Rs. 279.00 for the families in the income-group 
Rs. 351—400. The variation in non-wage income w'orked out 
at from Rs. 4.12 for the families in the size-gtoup 2-3 to Rs. 28 39 
for the families in the size-group 8-9 deerfcasing ‘thereafter to 
Rs. 15.90 for the family in the size-group 10 and above. It 
varied from Rs. 6.08 for the families in the income-group 
Rs- 51 — 100 to Rs. 105.00 for the families in the income-group 
Rs. 351—400. Except for the income-grot ip Rs. 351— '100 the 
dependence on non-wage incomes was quilt inconsiderable and 
on the average 1 per cent of the income of a family was contri- 
buted by land, nearly 2 per cent by livestock, nearly 4 per tent 
by housing, about 1 per cent by professions and about 2 per cent 
by miscellaneous non-wage sources. 
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Income per capita for all the families taken together wcrked. 
out at Rs. 19.83 per month. It varied from Rs. 28.55 per capita 
tor the families in the size-group 2-3 to Rs. 14.68 per capita for 
the families in the size-g^oup 10 and above, decreasing with the 
increa.se in the family size. On the other hand it increased 
from Rs. 17.76 per capita for families in the income-group 
Rs. 51—100 to Rs. 42.67 per capita tor the families in the income- 
group Rs. 351—400. 

Income per earner for all the families taken together worked 
out at Rs. 72.26 per month. Except lor the biggest si/e-group, 
i.e., size-group 10 and above, the income per earner did not differ 
much from si/e-group to size-group. The size-group 8-9 has the 
highest income per earner varying from Rs. 69.40 for the f.rmilies 
in the income-group Rs 51—100 to R.s. 381.00 lor the families in 
the income groups Rs. 351 — 400. 

The details of incomes according to family size-groups were 
as fo I low's:— 


Tucomo gruupa (Hs. per month). 

Per family. 

P<:r capita. 

Per earner. 


75 

17.76 

69.40 

101—150 . 

126/3" 

20 42 

76,59 

1.SI— ’0() 

161.10 

23 90 

69.74 

201—250 . 

220 to 

27 19 

75.40 


271 31 

27 83 

72.35 

301—350 

320.50 

-4 65 

106.H3 

351—40(3 ' . . 

384.00 

43 00 

3S4 00 

401 -*500 . 

• 



601 and ahovg 

4 



Total 

99.T2 

19.S3 

72.26 


Expenditure.—Varions items of ncccs.sary expenditures, viz , 
food; fuel and lighting; housing; clothing; footwear; bedding; 
shoes and umbrella; household requisites and miscellaneous were 
taken into account. The average expenditure of the different 
family size-groups per month was as follow's; — 
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AVEB.4GB EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY AND PEE CAPITA ACCORDING TO INCOME-GROUPS. 

{In Rupees and Naye Paise per mofithA 


ECONOMIC trends 


m 



(а) Average ostimoted expenditure on the basiB of inventory method. 

(б) Average actual purchase during the month. 

Total ha. been calculated by taking into account (h) column, for clothing, and household requiaite.. 
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The average total expenditure per family varied according 
to family size from Rs. 162.92 per month for the tamilies in the 
size-group 10 and above to Rs. 67.42 per month for the families 
in the size-group 2-3. In respect of income-groups the variation 
works out at from Rs. 244.68 per month for the families in the 
income-group Rs. 301—350 to Rs. 71.75 per month lor the 
families in the income-group Rs. 51—100. The overall average 
expenditure per family for all the tamilies taken together works 
out at Rs. 91.40 per family per month. Out of this total 
Rs. 59.59 or a little ovci 65 pet cent goes to food items. Next 
comes fuel and lighting group with an expenditure ol Rs. 6 45 
per month, i.e., alwut 7 per cent of the total expenditure Next 
comes clothing, bedding, shoes and untbrella grou}> with an 
expenditure ot Rs. 5.96 per month amounting jo about 6 1,2 per 
cent of tltc total exponiliture ot the tamily. Housing romes 
next with an expenditure ot Rs 5. 10 per month, which lomcs 
to a little over 5 1/2 per cent of the total expendituic ol the 
family. Household requisites take onh 0 32 pfi month, ic, 
less than one-third jx:r cent of the total expenditure* Mistel 
laneous items ot cxpendituie account for as much as nsarl) 15 pei 
cent of the total expenditure ol the famiU. It mav be mcntionetl 
here that the total expenditure given here intliiclcs not onh tlic 
cash and kind expenditure but also the imputed expcudiimc as 
for example the approximate imputed rent ol the ownei’s dwell- 
ing. Housing exfienditure also includes house raxes levied bv 
the local bodies and the repair chaiges where they have to be paid 
by the owner ol the house. 

The per capita expenditure woiks out at Rs. 18.21 per 
month for all the families taken together. It decreases from 
Rs, 25.16 per month for the families in the si/e-group 2-3 to 
Rs. 14.55 for the families in the size-group 10 and above. On 
the other hand, it increases Iroin Rs. 16.84 tor the families in the 
income-group Rs. 51—100 to Rs. 23.97 for the families in the 
income-group Rs. 201—250, then gradually deirease.s to Rs. 18.82 
for the fainilitj in the income-gioup Rs. 301—^50 anti then again 
it increases to Rs. 23.54 for the families in tthe income-group 
Rs. 351-400. 

The average debt per family works out |t Rs. 72.06 for all 
the families taken together. It shows a variation from Rs. 27 50 
for the families in the size-group 2-3 to Rs. 171.46 for tlie families 
in the size-group 10 ajid above. The movement of the burden 
of debts per family with the size of the family fails to show a 
regularity because of the peculiar behaviour of the families in 
the size-group 8-9. When we come to the income-group analysis 
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of burden of debts we find that per family burden of debt 
increases from Rs. 60.70 for the families in ihe income-group 
Rs 61 — 100 per month to 101 37 lor the iamilics in the mcoinc- 
group Rs 101—150 per month Ihen it gradually declines to 
Rs. 42.00 lor the families in the income gioup Rs 201—250 pci 
month. Ihe next income-group Rs. 251—300 leports almost ml 
debt with a hgure ol only Rs 0 25 per family Hut the highest 
income group shows a record debt buidtn ol Rs bOO UU per 
family, the whole burden being due to mairiage expenses 

Ihe per capita indebtedness for all the families taken 
together works out at Rs 14.35 It increases from Rs 10 2b tor 
the families in the size-group 2 3 to Rs 17 5b for the lamilies m 
the size-group G-7 "1 hen it shows a decrease to Rs li 25 lor 

the families in eiie size-group 8-9 and then it again meicases to 
Rs 15.31 for the families in the size-group 10 and abc/\e Coming 
to the income-group analysis we hnd that pei capita burden of 
debt increases from Rs 1 I 20 pei month foi the families in the 
income group Rs 51 — 100 to Rs lb 38 lor the families in the 
income gioup Rs 101 — 150 1 hen it decieases to Rs 5 04 foi 
the families in the imoirie group Rs 201—250, the next gioup 
shows piattieall) nil debt with a figure of 0 03 wliile the income- 
group Rs 301—350 reports a pt^i (upita hguie of Rs 46 15, a 
retold figure 4 he highest income group, le Rs 351—400 
leports complete freedom fioin debts. 

It IS inteiesting that marriagt is responsible for a little osei 
41 per tent of the total debts I his shows the bondage of 
social customs 

Sickness comes next with nearU 20 per cent of the total cUbts. 
Festivals come next with about 6 pci cent ol th<^ total debts. 
Funerals account for a little over 3 per cent of the total debts 
while mistellaiieous causes account for o\er 29 per cent of tlie 
total debts 1 his miscellaneous giouj) co\crs the piacticc to 
take advance deliveiy fiom the shop kcepcis on promise of pay- 
ment in th£ nt\t month w'hen the) receive their wages 

This surv'C) of the industrial workers at kalihar shows that 
the average si/e of the family of a woikei emplovcd m the 
registered industrial establishments in kaiihar is 2 b9 males and 
2 34 females. The avciage number of earners, including taimng 
dependents per family is 1 38 The average income per month 
per family is Rs. 99 72 nP . and the average cxpcndituie per 
month per family is Rs 91 40 nP leaving a suiplus of Rs 8 32 nP 
per month in the budget ol an average worker family. The 
average indebtedness per family amounts to Rs 72 06 nP. 
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Details of this survey have been given because Katihar is 
the only place that could be described as industrialized within 
Purnea district. There is no reason to think that the industrial 
workers at Kishanganj will be differing largely from the above 
picture. If the conclusions of the survey arc correct the Kishan- 
ganj industrial tvorker is not financially very badly off Ijecause 
there is a small surplus per month in the budget of an average 
worker family. In a survey of this type, there are, of course, 
loopholes. But it does give an acceptable general picture of the 
industrial worker. 

National Planning ano Community Development. 

The independence of India in 1947 brought a basic change 
in the system of Government, the prior Police 'State had been 
changed into a Welfare State. Since the nation lives in villages 
so it became essential to frame co-ordinated schemes lor all-round 
development of the rural areas which had been very much 
neglected in the past. A Welfare State postulates also a decentra- 
lised form of Government. Prior to independence the activities 
of the State were mostly concentrated at the district and subdivi- 
sional level. Even for development work the police thana% were 
taken as units and the police were the machinet> through which 
the administration moved. In the Police State the maintenance 
of law and order was naturally given top priority. 

The outlook of public administration in a Welfare State is 
much wider and various economic plans have been undertaken 
and they are sought to be implemented through the Comnainity 
Development Projects and National Extension Service Blocks 
consisting of a number of villages. It was realised that this 
required a large army of both the technical and non technical staff 
and both the State and Central Governments provided agencies 
for training of the personnels. The National Extension Service 
and Community Development Projects have ’ been the most 
remarkable feature in the rural development since independence 
has been achieved. The importance of the villige as an adminis- 
trative unit has been underlined and the villa fe has been put 
definitely on the administrative map. The < evelopment plan 
and its administration has now been taken rig it to the villages* 
The idea is that the cultivator in his village may get the services 
of a trained agricultural, medical, public he^th, co-operative, 
industries, animal husbandry and other specialised personnel. An 
integrated administration a* the block level with the accent on 
all-round rural improvement is sought to be created with the idea 
to extend the same to the village level. 
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So far as the organisational pattern is concerned it may be 
mentioned that the National Planning Commission at the Centre 
and the State Planning Board in the State are functioning in a 
co-ordinated manner for giving the proper guidance. At the 
district level the District Magistrate assisted by a District Plan- 
ning Committee consisting of officials and non-officials is responsi- 
ble for framing and execution of the scheme sketched in the plan. 
At the block level the Block Development Officer is directly in 
charge of the development schemes and functions as a co<>rdinator 
at the village level. 

The district is to be divided into 38 blocks by the end of the 
Second Five-Year Plan. At present, there are 26 Community 
Development Blocks and each is under the administrative control 
of a Block Development Officer. The details of the blocks along 
with the pre-extension and agricultural blocks with their names, 
date of inauguration, area and population are given below:— 


• 

Subdivision. 

Ntimo of C. D. HI K5k. 

DUa of start. 

Area 
in acres. 
(Sq. miles.) 

Popula- 

tion. 

1 . Sa<lar ( Purnoa) 

1, Kniy^uviuidariagar 

April, 1954 

1,27,03.5 

68,984 


2. Baisi 

2n<l Octol>er, 1957 

65,000 

93,183 


3. Kasha 

October, 1957 

72,960 

64,941 


4. DhamdfJia 

May, 1956 

87,482 

88,890 


3, Darhara Kothi,. 

2ad October, 1956 

56,485 

60,230 


6. Khok.«t!bAg)f 

October, 1955 

14i> 

67,112 


7, Banmankhi 

l3t April, 1959 

90.371 

114,566 


8. Bhawanii)iir 

lat April, I960 

. . ' 7,574 

86,000 


y. Kupauli 

1st October, 1960 

NA. 

N. A. 

2. Katihar 

1 . Katihar 

Novernbor, 1954 

UU 

54,434 

• 

2. 

2nd Soptumbor, 1956 71,040 

78,055 


3. Kadwa 

2mi October, 1956 

133 

81,000 


4. Pranpur 

October, 1955 

83 

57,249 


5. MaiiUiari 

2nd October, 1957 

56 045 

67,IU 


6. Amdabad 

Octobt^r, 1957 

78 

48,753 


7, Falka 

Ist April, 1960 

N-A. 

N.A. 


Bamri 

1st October, 1960 

N.A. 

N.A. 
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Subdivision. 

NamoofC.D. Block. 

Date of start. 

Area 

m acres. PopuU* 
(Sq. miles ) 

3 

Kishanganj . * 

1 . Potlna 

Juno, 1954 

146 

48,353 



2. KochacUiainui . . 

3. KL3)iHngAnj 

Ibt April, 1957 
lat Aprd, 195ft 

67,257 

43,602 

70,447 

48,4l.’» 

4- 

Araritv 

1. Hauiganj 

Novrtrnbor, 1954 

185 

78,026 



2. Bliargama 

MthOctohor, 1955 . . 

92 

64,604 



3. Forbodganj 

20tli Jtvnuary, 1957 

110 

6.1,613 



5 >Jtirj»atganj 

laf Ociolier, 

Itth May. Ur.ft .J 

tO.'lHS 

146 

37,S40 
7b, 64ft 



6. Arana 

l«jt VT>ril, 1*^60 

199 

79,236 



Pre . fCxti n A >on B!u< A m 



L 

*) 

Kutihar 

Ararm 

1. Korhu 

1, tj ok that 

2 Amour 

l-t Ottobi i, j >00 
lit Ax>ni, 1‘9>0 

Sad Ootobt r, lObO 

Nt>^ M ill.vhl 
Ditto 

I'lttO. 

L 


. 


lih^cka 



i. 

Katihar 

]. Baisoi 

2. Biilrampur 

lat April, llitiO 

2nil October. IDCO 

Mufe uviiiUbIc 

2. 

Sadar (PurneA) 

1 BaiAA 

2ntl October, 1900 

Ditto 


3. 

Kislianganj . . 

1 Bahotitirganj 

2. DtghiU Bank 

3. Thakurganj 

4. Torhagat'hii 

lat April, BlfiO 

Ut April. 19(50 
‘2nd Oi tober, 1960 
lat April, I'lOO 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 


4. 

Arana 

1. Sikti 

2, Palain 

1st April, 1900 

2nfl tlotuber, 1960 . 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 



Miscellaneous Occupai ions. 

Miscellaneous occupations cover such jjccupations whicli 
have not been so far covered under the inajofar occupations, viz., 
agfriculture, industry, commerce and transaort. They cover 
public administration, learned professions, do|iestic and personal 
services, etc. Persons in the miscellaneous 4ccupations form a 
very small percentage in the employment structure but have an 
important bearing on the society and administration. They 
form the enlightened intelligentsia .section of the community and 
mostly come from the middle classes which is the backbone of the 
society, lliey have usually supplied the leadership in society. 


The District Census Handbook of Purnea, 1951 gives the statistics of persons engaged in public 
administration and local bodies administration as follows: — - • 
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The Public Servant. 

The Second Great War followed by the rapid political 
changes in India culminating in the declaration of independence 
in 1947, and the change of the character of the Police State to a 
Welfare State and the adoption of the Five-Year Plans for an all- 
round development starting right from the villages has meant a 
real change in the frontiers between the public service and other 
avenues of work wheie the middle class people find employment 
There has been an enoimous increase in the number o( jobs 
including those that have been Created in every district which are 
on the border line of the public seivice. Purnea which was 
commonly taken to be a class III district has also lelt the impact 
of the great changes in the public service and now owing to the 
development of the Community Development Pi ejects theie are 
public servants and quite a number of them right in the heart ol 
every tfiana attached to the Block Development Offices. Wlnle 
they are at the village level, it has to be mentioned liiat at the top 
also there has been great increase of administi alive officers at tfu 
district headquarters at district level. At the epitome is the 
District Magistrate who, however, does not lay down an\ policy 
excepting in smaller matters but he is meant to implement the 
policy of the State and to see to the co ordination of 
different sections of the Government machinei-) at the 
district level. The number of the public seivants is 
negligible when we take them as against the educated 
population of the district. Nevertheless, this small percentage 
is a very important element bec^iuse of their rights, obli- 
gations and functions. Often the civil seivants are misunder- 
stood and are taken as bureaucrats but one has to realise that they 
arc mere limbs of a biggei machinery It is, however, true that 
the administrative service has been called upon to do various 
types of work in the last two decades which, with its numbers, 
resources and training, the civil sei vices cannot lie expected to do 
efficiently. Overnight a Magistrate has been called upon to run a 
cloth business or control price measures. He ^nay have to take 
charge of a jute mill or business concern withov|t an initial train- 
ing. The apparent slackness of work and lackj of efficiency will 
naturally be criticised by the intelligent publid and particularly 
the business world in the private sector. The ristrictive controls 
on prices of essential commodities and their movements has made 
the position of the officers rather unenviabffi. The public 
servant as a class has a very important effect on {he society and in 
spite of the poorer scale of earnings there is a craze for the 
educated unemployed to get into one of the white collared posts 
in Government service. The employment possibilities in the 
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public sector have become very large now under the Five-Year 
Plans. It is however, unfortunate that there should be a per- 
ceptible deterioration in the stuff that is now generally available 
in the market to fill up the posts. It is also true that the 
exigencies of administration do not leave mucli opportunity to 
give the recruits a proper training for the job. 1 he number of 
temporary incumbenc 7 in the public service in a district even like 
Purnea is very large and the lesuk has not always been very 
happy. 

1 he appeal of the white collared job can only slacken in 
preference to the job of the skilled manual workers or trades men 
if there are employment opportunities in those asenues. I'he 
Employment Exchange at Katihar registers every year thousands 
of Matriculates who rather would be a water-man or a khalasi in 
the railways. I'his is so because any new entrant . even in a 
class IV job in the railways gets near about Rs. 100 per month. 
It is only when there tvill be more availability of such jobs and a 
better development of the sense of prestige in sueft jobs that the 
middle class, the lower middle class and the tvorking class will not 
desire to enter the civil service. With our present standard of 
living and the existing circumstances in the employment market, 
the time is still far oft wficn there will be a lesser craze for such 
class to enter into the administrative services. 

The Professions. 

The Oxford English Dictionaiy describes profession to be a 
vocation in which a professed knowledge of some department of 
learning or science is used in its application to the affairs of others 
or in the piactice of an art found upon it. Tlie prote,ssious will 
include the lawyers, teachers, doctors, priests, journalists, authors, 
etc. The total number of sucli professionals as recorded in the 
District Census Handbook of Purnea is very small and probably 
some of the figures are undcr-estintate. Nevertheless, in spite of 
their very small number the profe.ssions have a very great impact 
on the district economy and have always supplied the leadeiship 
They are ysually filled up by the edtiratcd middle class "from 
whom come most of ^!ie nation’s brains, leadership and the 
organising ability". 

From the tables in the District Census Handbook of 1951 it 
will be found that the number of people following some of the 
professions enumerated above is not large. Purnea had rather 
a notoriety as an unhealthy district and the incidence of diseases 
was quite high. Considering that aspect, the tnimbcr of Doctors 

] *(^H>ration from Thi Engluh MiMt Ctansfa by Roy Lewis and Ajigus Maude 
•<t*oUcao series). 
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even including the Homeopaths, Vaids, and Hakims is not large. 
It may be mentioned here tliat the medicos in Government 
services have a certain amount of what is known as “chair 
practice”, i.e., an unearned income of the Doctor only because he 
is in that particular post. "Chair practice” will include money 
earned by granting medical certificates, etc. There can be no 
two questions about the fact that because the medicos in Govern- 
ment services are allowed private practice, there has been some- 
what negligence of the hospitals and dispensaries. No such Doctor 
in the district docs any research work worth its name. The lure 
of private practice has apparently led to a certain amount of 
deterioration of the medical institutions and negligence ol 
patients. It is only very recently (1960) that the State Govern- 
ment has banned the Civil Surgeon now designated as the Senior 
Executive Medical Officer from earning money by private 
practice. Unless and until there is a tompicte taboo on Ciovern- 
ment medicos from doing private practice, there will not be a 
good field for Doctors in the private sector. As mentioned 
before. Doctors in the private sector do suffer from ceitain 
disadvantages in their competition with the doctois in the public 
sector. Purnea has been a good field for Doctors generally. In 
the recent decades, there has. however, been a fall in the general 
practice of the Doctors o%ving to the increase-^f the number uf 
Government hospitals and dispensaries. With the development 
of the blocks in the interior of the district, there are more 
Government Doctors now available in the mofussil. Hosjiital- 
mindedness is also on the increase. It is expected that there will 
be a restriction in the private practice of the Doctors in Govern- 
ment service in the near future. 

There is a certain amount of laxity regarding the control of 
the medicos by statutory obligation. Drugs Control Order is 
there but there are very few prosecutions. Although there is a 
restriction, everyone knows that the people who are not cjualified 
to practise as Doctors do make money by prescribing medicines, 
giving injections and dressing of wounds, etc. | The subordinate 
staff attached to the pirblic dispensaries and hospitals has been 
rather notorious in this respect. There is hardly any restriction on 
even the unqualified and unregistered Homeopaths, Vaids and 
Hakims from doing practice in giving injections or prescribing 
allopathic medicines. 

Teaching profession iias not attracted the best talents. The 
pay of the teachers in the village schools is extremely poor and 
there is nofgain saying that a village school master gets lesser pay 
than the peon or a chowkidar in the Government offices. The 
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cost of living allowance in the case ol the teachers is lower than 
the cost of living allowance permissible to the peons and other 
class IV employees. There has been an enormous expansion of 
schools, lower schools, secondary schools and colleges. lJut the 
scale ol pay has not had much improvement. It is said that pay 
lower than what is signed for is often given in the private schools' 
and colleges. There is hardly any public opinion against the 
exploitation of the teachers who have to mould the chddren for 
the future. The recent influx of ill-slallcd and ill-e<]uippcd 
educational institutions of various grades has found employment 
for some but dclinitcly it has not upgraded the standard of leach- 
ing or the economic condition of the teachers. Many of the 
institutions do not allow the ncccs.sary intellectual or aca'.le nic 
freedom lor the teachers either.*' No research is encouraged. 

Educational institutions have to depend on the State for 
support and naturally there is a considerable degree of State 
control or regulatioti. 

'I'heie are very few adherents to some of the callings which 
are more or le.ss tree from direct State control. I hey are priests, 
journalists, authors and artists, etc. Their number in this district 
is e.vtremely small but in spite of their small number, they exert a 
certain amount of influence on the people. Law as a profession 
has always been an attraction in spite of the many onslaughts on 
it. d’he importance of latvyers in a district where literacy is 
small cannot be over-empliasiscd. It is true that recently the 
lawyers’ practice has been very much affected because of the spiral 
rise in prices and the starling of the Pane hnyati courts where they 
cannot practise. ’Ehe lawyers have not only been the bridge 
between the court and the litigants but have always givem tlie 
necessary leadcrsliip for matteis political or social. 1 he work 
ol the lawyers is extremely arduous and it will he a pity it a good 
percentage of the best talents docs not continue to go o\cv to this 
proiession. Tlie cost of litigation and legal adxice may liavc 
been out of prop<3rtion in eases of .some but generally speaking 
they cannot* be said to be a buidcn or an unmitigated evil. I he 
number of lawyers as mentioned in the Distnet Censns fiaudhook 
appears to be an urKlcr-estimate, 

Legal services had been enumerated in 1951 census xlong 
wdth business services and their total number was 835 (all males! , 
out of which 435 were employees and 398 independent workers. 
From the break-up figures it is presumed that the independent 
workers (398) were enumerated under the legal services. In 
1960 the number of advocates (only 6) and pleaders was 242 end 
29 14 Rev. 
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mukhtears 77.* The mukhtears are now not being recruited 
as the qualifying examination has since been abolished. 'I'he 
profession of law in general hatl rcceiv'cd a great setback due to 
abolition of zamindari but in Purnea district owing to transfer of 
some of the litigious thana^ of Kishanganj subdivision to West 
jBengal, the lawyers of Purnea and particularly ol Kishanganj 
have lost a good source of income. A good number of criminal 
cases used to come from the transferred areas of Islampur and 
Chopra thanas. 

Study of law is usually taken up by the average graduates 
not necessarily with a view to join the liar, but as a possible 
avenue to follow if no suitable job is available. Another lacior 
that has to be mentioned is that people bent on doing business, 
seldom join the Bar and seldom do lawyers Iroip the liar change 
the profession for trade and commerce. Members o( the liar 
have been found to frecjucntly change their professif)ns in their 
early career and get into public service biit seldom do they become 
business men or managers itr businc.ss conceins 'riie pr('set)t 
economic trend is that a nran on the average docs not want to 
become a lawyer if he can help ii and this is the reason why scry 
few of the best of talents in their academic career arc lately being 
drawn to tlje profession of law. They would raihtr trv lor jobs 
in public sector or in business films. This is dchnittly a bad 
omen because lawyer^ have remained and shall remain r \eiy 
important body iir the district economy that will supply the 
leadership. 

Other Professiovi. 

The number of State employed Scientists and Researchers or 
Researchers on their own are practically nil in this district. 
Although the social prestige of a Scientist or a Researciier is 
very high, his financial status is not \cty enviable and certainly is 
not. on the average, an improvement on the status of a Lecturer 
or a Professor in a college. That is why thcic is no ciaze to lake 
up the profession of being a lonely scientific rescutrch worker. 

Architects, Engineers and Accountants ha\|e remained at a 
small numerical strength and they are mostly State-employed. 
Their financial status is not as good as that of a Doctor. I'hcre 
was very little scope for their employment in the private sector 
but now the employment chances arc getting better. 

Life insurance business is also another facicM: which has to be 
particularly mentioned in this section. Even before life insurance 
business was nationalised, Purnea was considered a good field for 

♦Tfafige figtiireB hftve been collected from Ptimett Civfl Court. 
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insurance work. This factor still persists. Quite a large number 
of men are engaged directly and indirectly with the Life Insurance 
Corporation but it is unfortunate that their exact number is not 
available. 

Shop-keepers and Tiadeis. 

The shop-keepers, traders, and business men ha\e been 
discussed elsewheie. It has been mentioned that Pinnea is 
essentially an agriculturist country and trade and toinmerce 
cyphon off a rather small percentage of the population. It has 
been mentioned also that excepting for the two rainy months 
there is a string of rnelas and fairs that are held at various parts 
of the district and often simultaneously. A \illagcr would 
willingly walk 10 miles to attend a mein just to buy a \erv 
ordinary commodity which he could also have bought hi a neigh- 
bouring bazat. Afe/fl-mindedness is a great feature and may 
be described as determining an important economic trend. The 
mclas and fairs mean a lot socially to the average man in Purnea 
district and there is alwass a lot of turn-os er of mone) in some 
shape or other in the melas*. It has also been mentioned else- 
where that jute is the main indusir) in the district and jute 
industry keeps engaged (piitc a sizeable population starting from 
the agriculturists who grow jute, middle men, aintdens, and 
ultimately the purchasers. There has ahvais been a sicissitude 
of fortune in jute industry, prices going up and down. But this 
factor does not discourage the avei.ige Purnea agriculturist to 
grow jute if he can. This also suggests that growing jute is not an 
uneconomic proposition. There has been \ery little of what can 
be called to be an encroachment of big business: trade and com- 
merce is centralised mostly in the towns of Katiliar. Kislianganj 
and Forbesganj. Although Forbesganj has started dc\ eloping only 
within the last one decade, there has been an enormous increase 
in trade and commerce at Forbesganj. Forbe.sganj is likely to 
develop as another industrial pocket. 

As a class the small traders are generally prosperous. E\en 
the economic prosperity '>1 a pan, Inri shop-keeper at the street 
corner is higher than that of a class IV employee of the State 
Government. If the shop happens to be in a position of advant- 
age, the shop-keeper’s lot economically is better than that of a 
derk in Government service. As a matter of fact, small trade 
should attract more of young blotxi and some of the people who 
are to stagnate on the poor salary of an average clerk would do 

Foibosganjj i?iWa ht^ld miivvdiutviy uftor juU< montiy available in 
that pocket, A visit diaoloised that thousand of jute money are spent evety 
Aijr by the ouitivators at Forhebganj meJa (P. C. R- F.). 
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well by taking a certain amount of risk by changing their a\ ora- 
tion to that of a small shop-keeper. 

In 1951 census, men m business sei vires had been 
enumerated with those in legal services and their total niiinhei 
svas 633 (all males) , out ot which 435 were employe* s and 3‘f8 
weie independent wotkers. 

Domestic Sennres 

The problem of domestic sen ices or rather the lack ot it is a 
definite cronomic tiend ot the present geneiaiion. The prestige 
ol domestic senic(s is almost gone and this has been aggtasattd 
by the fact that there are mote opportunities to earn a hvtlihotil 
and probably at a higher late in othei asenues than m domestic 
seiMcts The average domestic servants in ahe last generation 
came fro*m a class that was used to do domestic sersucs. Ks i 
matter of fatt, theie are ceitain laslcs like Kahars, kauclus, etc , 
who were taken to be almost synonymous as the sourtes ol 
domestic servants. In Purnea distiut a large numbei ol Oiaon 
families had been brought a century before by ihi; Kuropcan 
planters and the descendants of these Oraons have dso lietn 
pn/ed as domestic servants both lot the fields and the households 
in this district The poorer (lass among the Mnshms would 
readily accept the domestic clioic in a Muslim house than go out- 
side the district for a job It has been mentioned (‘Iscishcre that 
in Purnea disti ict 'there is a very deep allergy to go hevond the 
honticis of the distiict tor a job I his allergy was also paiti.dlv 
responsible for the presence of a large lunubei ol laimlics in the 
poorer classes that do nothing else, but domestic work irom 
generation to generation I he large farms and the lactorus ot 
the European and Anglo Indian and the presence ol a kiigc 
number of Indian gentlemtn fanners ollcrcd good employment 
to domestic servants. But wuth the beginnings of industiialisa- 
tion and particularly in pursuance of the present timc-spnit, the 
tide has gone against accepting a domestic service, as a matter ot 
course, for men of such caste that were luvanably wedded to 
domestic work They are now cra/y for jobsjin the public sector 
as class IV employees or as Durwans, CbatvMdars, etc., in the 
factories or they would prefer to go to the railways The middle 
class men whose income is more or less fixed pud who have been 
the most hard-hit class by the abnormal risp in prices (annot 
possibly afford to give the pay that a domestifc servant would get 
by selling his labour to the Government as 4 class IV employee 
or to the factory as a Chowkidar or to the railways as a Khalast, 
water-man or a peon. The prospective domestic servant would 
rather become a rickshaw-puller, a cleaner of a car or a motor 
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driver even il there is much harder work and insecurity of service 
On the average, a full-time domestic servant now costs at least 
Rs. 40—50 per month and veiy Iccv of the middle class families 
with their economic depression can alloid to pay more A class IV 
employee of the State Government will get a little abo\e Rs. 60 
to start with. If he is an cmplo>cc under the Central Go\cin- 
ment, he will get about rupees one hundred He has the 
advantages of getting uniforms, umbiellas, lesser work, rnoio of 
leave, etc. II he goes to the factories c\en foi an unskilled job, 
he will get at least Rs. 60 a month. 4 he class from where 
domestic seivants used to flow in nowadays do not bothei to think 
ot the protection or sccurit) of service or the unearned benefits 
that they would have got by sticking to the families as domestic 
seivants. The cra/e is to put in lesser and lesser cjualit) and 
ejuantity of woik and if possible, to join a trade union tor their 
rights 'The classes oi castes from whom the domestic sercanls 
come hate almost loi gotten their obligations of work w'hile they 
ha\e been clamouring foi ilieii rights in the public or pinate 
scftor 'I’his distinct economic tiend is a factor that c\cr> 
middle class family has now to face 

'I’he problem has become all the more acute because many 
of the educated ladies in the middle class families hate got to 
earn a sepaiate mcoine to supplement the faniilj income and the 
laches in the laimh are not alwajs available lor domestic choic 
as they wcic llnee decades back ks a matter of fact, it is a 
luisnonm to designate the aveiage house-wife in the middle class 
as a dependent on the husband or the lathei If she is a woiking- 
wonian, she adds lea the family income. It she is not and if she 
shaies the domestic duties at hoim, she is adding to the income 
by plugging a certain amount of depletion oi the family income. 
Hut at the same time it is tiue that the want ol domestic seivants 
in the average middle class iamily has stalled telling upon the 
health and oi paiticulaily that of the ladies 1 his will not be 
helped unless we cut dcawii the biith rate and the demands of 
domestic woik fiom the ladies While small flats arc replacing 
separate housl's which have some advantages, theie has not been 
the developnicnt of con •iion cooking oi messing in the same 
house where theie are several flats tenanted b) .difterent kinds of 
people. Good and cheap icslaurants or hotels where loot! could 
be obtained easily aie also vci) lare and naturally the middle 
classes do not pationise the loadside hotels and rcstauiants and 
replace, their individual cooking 

Domestic services will also include the barbers, the butchers, 
the fish-monger, etc. I’he tendency for them now is to vend less 





m 

thtk at the 4oofjr the cuaiomcr* The lw»hei» still 

ceattinue to sottttt eatcot cojttrliig tound the houses a«^ wotk lor 
Wiages. But more smd more shiaving j^aloom are bem| opened 
whfeh attract (t|aite a large number of coatomew. Even small 
town^ips have now got maving saloons. It may be menuoned 
here that the charges at the shaving saloons are slightly Im than 
what a barber would charge if he comes to the house. Fish, 
meat and vegetables are commonly available in the daily markets 
or weekly markets and most of the customers prefer to buy the 
stuff at such markets. Fish is Still brought to tlie houses to some 
extent but this tendency is now going down There has Ixren 
no separate census of thepeople who sell meat, fash or vegetables, 
etc., at the markets Their number in the district will be 
uncertain if those in the weekly hali have to be taken, home of 
them supplement their income by other source? also It is tjuitc 
likely that most ot them have some cultnation lands and as such 
a separate census is not indicated either 

Was/i<’rmen 

The village washeimen get then wages generally in kiiul 
during the harvest time. Fiom the figuics (juoted htfon* it is 
clear that. all the washermen of the district had not been emnne- 
rated in 1951 census It ajjjHMis that the cusiom.iiy waslicTii'cn 
of the villages had been peihaps left out and the persons who 
were associated svitli the laundries only w'crt tmnnciaicd fstn 
in the laundries washing is done by the washermen through old 
methods. 


Toiloi 5 . 

In 1951 census tailoring had been enumerated in the section 
industry. According to 1951 census the total number of tailor- 
ing establishment was only 33 {based on census of .Small-Scale 
Industries. 1951). The number of whole -timers was lOf, part- 
timen 2. The figures seem to be under rated The number 
of tailors in the district seems to be mucli larger. * I’ailots are 
now found in almost every big village. In the melas domn of 
tailors open their shops and get good customer. 

HoteU and Restauiants 

The total number of persons associated s^ith the business of 
hotels and restaurants in 1951 census was 320. 7'here is a great 
dearth of well-equipped hotels and restaurants The number 
of ordinary cheap hotels is fairly large at Katihar, Kishanganj, 
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Fofbcsganj and Pwrnea. The number of roadside resiauwms 
selling indifferent food has increased considerably. In Puniea 
district the tea stalls outnumber the other eating houses. Owing 
to damp climate .tea is taken by almost all the people c f the 
district. Tea stalls are found even in the rural area-s. From an 
enquiry made in Kishanganj town it was lound that at least one 
thousand meals are sold every day in these cheap roadside hotels 



CHAPTER X. 

GENERAL ADMINISI RATION, 

Historical Background, 

As mentioned on page 687 of Hamilton’s FAi^t India 
Gazetteers^ Abul Fazal, in 1582 described Purnea as lollows:- 

“Snc/ir Purneah, containing 9 nuiliah, revenue 6,108,798 
dams. This Stycar tuinishcs one hundred cavalry 
and 5.000 intaniry.'' 

Hamilton's other description of Purma was as lollows:— “A 
large district in the Piovince ol Bengal, situate^! a))ont the 26th 
degree of north Latitude. 'Jo the north it is bounded by the 
Morung hills, in the Nepaul territories; on the south by Monghir 
and Rajemali; to the east it has Dinagepoor; and to the west 
Tirhoot and Boglipoor. 

“This district (named also Secrpooi Dulinalpoor; forms, 
beyond the Ganges, the north-west boundary of Bengal, towards 
Behar on the one side, and the Morung country to tin notth 
Purneah comprises 5,1 19 square miles, oi a leruJc, eonipact, well 
watered flat— producing rice, oil, pulse, wheal with almost all the 
ordinary greens for home consumption. It produces also, opium 
and saltpetre for foreign commerce; to which may be added fir- 
masts, and other valuable timber, from the \Jorung forests. The 
northern part of this district, bordering on the Moiung, is \ery 
thinly inhabited, being covered with immense woods oi Saul and 
other timber; but such parts of this tr^ct as have been clcaied arc 
fertile and suit extremely well for the cultivation both of rice and 
indigo, the latter being one ol the staple commodities. 

“About 1790, the result ol an official inquiry in the Purnea 
district found 80,914 husbandmen holding leases, and 22,324 
artificers paying ground rent, in 2,784 village^ aiidmpon 2,531 
square miles. Allowing five to a family, thi4 gives more than 
203 to a square mile. In 1801, the result ofithe replies of the 
Collectors in Bengal to the questions circulated by the Board ol 
Revenue, proved that the Purneah district contained 14,50,000 
inhabitants, in the proportion of seven Maltommedans to 10 
Hindoos. The chief rivers are, the Cosah, and Mahananda, and 
the principal towns, Purneah and Tanjepoor. 
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“During the Mahominedan government this was a frontier 
military province, under the lule of a foujdar, suboidinate to the 
soiibahdar, or viceroy, but possessing a great degree of indepen- 
dence. Sycf Khan is the most famous of the piovineial rulers, 
and governed until his death in 1159, licngal >car, under the 
successive viceroyalties of Jailer Sujah and Aliverdi Khan In 
1139, he extended by conquest the limits of his junsdution 
towards Bahar beyond the Cosah, and added a tonsidtiable 
portion of productive territory on the side of Morung He was 
succeeded by Soulet Jung, on wfiose death the f()Hjd(n}\ was 
usurped by Shouket Jung, oi Khadim Hossein Khan, but this 
rebellion was (juashed in A. D 1763 b> Cossiin Ah Kli.ni, the 
reigning Nabob of Bengal (J. Giant, Colebrookc, k 1 1 ” 

• AnMiNisiRAirvr Chsngks. 

Regarding administrative division of Purnea W. W. Hunter 
in the A Stati^ttcal Account of Betigal, \'ol XV'^ (Mongfiyr and 
Purnea) , published in 1877 had mentioned that (he Sadar sub- 
division tGinpiised of the seven polite tiidcs (tJunuis) of 
Purnea. The total area of it was 2,572 s({uaic mifes, witfi 2,634 
villagev or townships, aiul 1,. 57. 733 houses, total jiopulation 
7.7). 510 of whom 5,3<),213 or 69 3 per cent v\cre Hindus, and 
2,35,603 or 30 5 per cent weie .Mohaimncdans In 1870 71 it 
continued 5 Magisterial and Revenue courts \raria subdivision 
compiistd of thrte police circles of \iana, Raniganj and 
Mamhari .Araria subdivision was formed on the 1st November, 
1861 It comprised a total area of 1.015 sipiaie miles v\iifi 680 
villages oi townships In 1870-71 it contained one Magi>ierial 
and Revenue court Kishanganj sutidivision was cuaied on 17th 
December, 1845 The area of this subdivision was 1,310 stpiare 
miles with 865 villages or townships dhcic were 88,473 houses 
and the total population was .5,61,130 of whom 2. 17, 8(53 or 38 6 
per cent weic Hindus and 3,46 330 oi 61 1 pci cent were 
Mohammeilans 

The old Dishul Gozetteci of Purnea by O'Mallev (1911), 
mentioned* that for administiative purposes the district was 
divided into three su’ divisions, namely, Purnea .Sadat, \tana, 
and Kishanganj. 

The district now is divided into tom subdivisions, namely, 
Purnea Sadar, Araiia, Kishanganj and Katihar wiih an area of 
4,886 stjuarc miles and there are 4,553 v illages, hv e towns namely, 
Purnea, Katihar, Araiia, Kishanganj and Forbesganj with a 
population ot 25,25,231 persons rcspc’ctively, according to the 
census of 1951. There arc twenty eight thanas in the district 
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which have been mentioned subdivisionwise in Chapter Xaw^ 
Order and Justice’ of section ‘Organisation of police force and 
Regular police’. 

According to the Transfer of Territories Act, 1956, a specifi- 
ed area of Kishanganj subdivision was transferred to West Bengal, 
in which considerable portion of Katihar Munsifi and .some 
portion of Kishanganj Munsifi have been transferred to West 
^ugal. The transfer has been discussed under Kishanganj in the 
Chapter "Places of Interest’’. 

The general administration of the district is vested into the 
District Magistrate who for administrative purposes is uuder the 
control of the Commissioner of the Bhagalpur Division with 
headquarters at Bhagalpur. T*he District Magistrate receives 
orders both direct from the State Government at Patna ami the 
Divisional Commissioner at Bhagalpur. 

The District Magistrate is at the apex of the administrative 
structure, the base of which is being more and more broadened 
by the development of the country'-sidc and the posting of Block 
Development, Officers and extension of Village Panchaydt',. He 
has been given a large number of officers to help him in the 
administration of the district. For revenue put poses, he has an 
Additional Collector and for development pulpt)sc^. he has the 
services of a District Development Officer who sure posted at the 
headquarters, Purnea, and there are four Laud Reforms Deputy 
Collectors posted at each of the subdivisions. At the sid.)<li\ i^ional 
headquarters of each of the four subdivisions, there is a Suf)divi- 
sional Magistrate in charge of Law and Older as well as n venue 
matters. The Subdivisional Officers are under the administra- 
tive control of the District Magistrate. 1 here Ls a Superinten- 
dent of Police with headquarters at Purnea to maintain Law and 
Order. The Superintendent of Police is assisted by tour Deputy 
Superintendents of Police posted at each of the subdivisional 
headquarters. The police structure of tlie administration ha.s 
been described in Chapter ‘Law, Order and Justice’. 

The District Magistrate is also responsible for thp execution 
of all planning ^^chemes in the district and as the head of the 
District Planning Committee it is his duty t<i co-ordinate the 
function of all the nation building department ; of the district. 
As the Chief Executive Officer of the district he is responsible for 
maintaining Law and Order and the smooth ru rning of adminis- 
tration at the district level. i 

The separation of Judiciary from Executive has beerr 
introduced m the district c£ Purnea since 1957. The judicial 
powers of the district are now vested in the District and Sessions 
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Judge. A detailed account ot the District Magistrate and )iis 
oflice has been given elsewhere. 

The District Magistrate of Purnea had the following Gazetted 
Officers under him on the .Slst January, 1961:— 

(1) x\dditional Collector— 1. 

(2) District Development Officer— 1. 

(3) Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collectors— 3. 

(4) Sub-Deputy Collector— 1. 

(5) District Welfare Officer— 1. 

(6) District Panchayat Officer— 1. 

(7) District Public Relations Officer- 1. 

(8) LancJ Actiuisition Officer— 1 

(9) Additional Land Acejnisition Officer — 1, 

(10) District Statistical Officer— 1. 

(11) District Industries Officer— 1. 

(12) District Accounts Officer— 1 

(13) District Agriculture Officer— 1. 

(14) Treasu ry ( )fficcr— 1 . 

(15) Waste Land Reclamation Officer- 

(16) Personal \ssistant to Collector— 1. 

(17) Distiict Rehabilitation Officer— 1. 

(18) Block Development (}^ctxs-cttm-Anchal Adhikmis— 

38 

The Sadar subdisision has 'he following officers: — 

(1) Subdivisional Officer- 1. 

(2) Deputy Collector incharge Land Reforms and 

Development— 1 . 

(3) Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector- 1. 

(4) Assitsant Engineer, N. E. S.— 1. 

(5) ' Assistant Engineer. Irrigation— 1. 

(6) Anchal AJhikans and Block Development Officers— 

11 . 

Araria subdivision has the following officers:— 

(1) Subdivisional Officer— 1. 

(2) Sub-Deputy Magistrate— 1. 

(3) Land Revenue Deputy Collector— 1. 

(4) Anchal Adhikam and Block Development Officers— 9. 

Strictly Sock Devolopmont OtBccrs arc not m the Establishcoent. 
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Katihar subdivision has the following officers:— 

(1) Subdivisional Officer— 1. 

(2) Deputy Magistrate— 1 . 

(3) Sub'Deputy Magistrate— 1. 

(4) Land Revenue Deputy Collector— 1. 

(5) Anchal Adhikaris and Block Development Officers— 

il. 

Kishanganj subdivision has the following officers: — 

(1) Subdivisional Officer— L 

(2) Deputy Magistrate— 1. 

(3) Land Revenue Deputy Collector — 1. 

(4) Anchal Adhikaris and Block Development Officers— 7, 
The District Magistrate And His Office. 

From the very beginning oi the ikitish rule in India tlie 
District Magistrate was ticMtcd as the duel of the district 
administration. At first a promoted writer’, later a covenantccl 
hand and then a member oi the Indian Ch‘\il Senvire* or ol the 
Provincial Civil Service, the District Magisinite was also ihc 
Collector. Ip the earl) yeais of Briti\li lulii the Di'jtiici Magisliatc 
controlled indigo plantation also. For a long Jtime he was the 
Chairman of the District Board and looked alter the roads, iiual 
sanitation, health and education, etc. 

With the growing needs of the administration many officers 
and special officers have been apjiointed for efficient administra* 
lion, A gjizetted Superintendent ot Excise lor Excise Depart- 
ment, a Superiniendeii! ol Police for running tiic police adminis- 
tration, a District Sub-Registrar for the registration ol docunicnts, 
a Superintendent of Jail for jail administration, a Civil Surgeon 
to run the iriedical department ot the district were appointed to 
assist the District Magistrate . Besides, many g^/elted officers in 
the rank of Magistrates were provided to run tl^e administration. 
They were also revenue officers designated as Deputy* Collectors. 
These officers were given magisterial and revenue powers by the 
Government through notificatiou in the official giizette. 

Even high officials such as Superintendent! of Police ot the 
Subdivisional Officers in-charge of subdivisions^ w^erc under the 
supervision of the District Magistrate who was responsible for the 
entire administration ot the district. He wa$ to sec that the 
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disturbances and preside over prize giving functions held in 
village schools situated at distant plates from the district heud- 
qnarteis. I'lius the multifarious activities of the District 
Magistrate went on incteasing but tlic pattern of the collectorate 
remained the same as before when the work of the ofiicc was much 
less. 

Another duty of the District Magistrate was to liear tiiminal 
cases and to decide them. Usually the District Magisiiate at one 
time heard the appeals from the 2nd and 3rd Class Magistrates 
and the revenue appeals. He also tried some nnpoitant original 
cases, both criminal and revenue. 

With the development of public opinion the District Boards 
were made independent bodies but the District Magistrate had 
still certain responsibilities to see that the Board was functioning 
properly. Many of the District Officeis’ departments at 
Secretariat level and the local officers at district level for that 
department were put under his departmental boss as well. Thus 
an Excise Superintendent had to work under the District Magis- 
tiate directly but he was also put under the Deputy Commissioner 
of Excise at the Division and tlie Comiiussionei of Excise at 
Goveinment headquaiters But that docs not absolve the 
District Magistrate from his overall control of these departments 

.Vfter independence was achieved in 1917. the character of 
the administration. has been undergoing a great ctiange Brief!}, 
the htate has assumed the role of i Welfare State More and more 
development work and projects wtr< introduced. More agrarian 
reforms came in adding to tin work of the District Magistrate, 
lire District Magistiatcs' func'ions as the Collector went on 
rapidly multiplying A large number of District Councils foi 
education, sanitation, small savings drive, irrigation, etc , came 
to be fotmed. 1 he District Magistrate was mvariablv the licad 
of all these District Councils 

Every district is divided into several units known as the 
subdivision. 'Ehc Subdivisional Officer is the executive 
head of the' subdivision and holds in him the same type of function 
arrd responsibilities •' a District Magistrate but imdcT the 
administiativc control of the Disliict Magistrate 1 he bubdivi- 
.sional Magistrate is also a Deprity to tiic Collc'ctoi m revenue 
matters. 'Ehus the Disincl Magistrate and Collector is at the 
j^dminisirative head of the district with his Deputies fiisHv a 
number of joint Magistiatcs, \ssisidiu Magistrates, Deputy- 
Magistrates and Deputy Collectors at the distiict headquarters 
and secondly the Subdivisional Officers and a mmibcr of officers 
at the subdivisions combining the magisterial and revenue work 
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and he had the further assistance of officers in charge of specialised 
departments like Excise, Registration, Medical and Public Health, 
etc., at ht’adquaiters with their subordinates at the lower level. 
With die dwindling of the European inctnbers ot the Indian Civil 
Service in 1947 by their wholesale ictiiement by the Govertnnent, 
there was a vacuum in the rank of the top and cxpericnctd 
officers. The vacuum was sought to be filled up by the creation 
of a service known as the Indian Adniinistiative Service. 'I his 
serv'ice was filled up by pioniotion Iroin tite Piovmcial Civil 
Service and lecruitinent from the market by selection and open 
competitive examination. There were also emcigcncy recruit- 
ments by interview oidy. 

As mentioned before the office of the District Magistrate 
known as the Collectorate liad continued the same type of pattern 
from almost die beginning of the dtstritt administration uiulcr 
British rule. A detailed study oi the district and subdivwional 
offices which included the rtrommcndations regaiding the 
standatd of staffing and the organisation to be ado}Hed for the 
Collectorate and subdivisional offices was done in 1905 'b> a com- 
mittee known as the Slacke Committee 1 Ins coimmticc was 
set up to chaw a comprehensive scheme for impiovmg the p<>si- 
tion of the. ministerial officers. 'The pattern that w'as set up 
followed the needs at that tunc. I he English Office in the 
Collectorate was the Clearing House of the Disttici Magistialcs, 
administration and eveiy Icttci went to the English Ofiicc and 
had to be treated in the various departments concerned Imi under 
the control of the English Office. Apart from departments 
the Office Superintendent was at tlie head of the ministerial 
officers. Each of the departments in the Collectorate like English 
Office, Establishment, Nazarat, Tauji and Cess, Land Registration, 
Treasury was put under a Deputy Collector or an Assistant 
Magistiate or a Joint Magistrate who belonged to the Indian Civil 
Service. The Establishment was technically under a Deputy 
Collector and under him the head of the ministerial establish- 
ment, namely, the Office Superintendent ran tl|iis section. The 
position of the Office Superintendent depends linuch on his per- 
sonality and the impression he had created on the District 
Magistrate. For too often he acted as the hidilen filth wheel of 
the coach and the Deputy Magistrate in chargd of the Establish- 
ment left matters to the Office Superintendent flar more than one 
reason and the ministerial officers were absolutely left under tlie 
control of the Office Superintendent. ' 

With the emergency of the work of the Second Great War 
various price contrpl measures had to be enforced. Cloth, 
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kerosene oil, sugar, medicines, consumers’ goods, and various 
other more necessary commodities had to be controlled. The 
Deputy Magistrates had to take up the role of a trader, a shop- 
keeper, and a godown superintendent. They did not havc^ the 
training for all this work. Overnight a Sub-Deputy Magbtiate 
with a small pay of Rs. 200 per month found himself changed into 
a Price Control Officer or a District Supply Officer controlling 
transactions of lakhs of rupees. The original strength of the 
ministenal officers could not cope willt the great pressure cif work 
and quickly large temporary recruitments had to be made. The 
temporary recruits knew very well that their establishment might 
not last for a long time. They had veiy big temptation btloic 
them and it is no w^onder that a certain incidence ol coiruption 
and demoralisation ol the administrative machinery had CTcpt in. 
This was not peculiar to this district alone but it wassail o\er in 
State and probably over all the States in India. It was very 
difncult for the District Magistiate to control tlie vast 
organisation. 

Many of the tetnporary departments that Itad been created 
because ol circumstances brouglit in by the Second Great War 
closed down at the proper time. Some of them like Suppiv 
Department had to be continued in some shape or other aiuf has 
received fillips occasionally. New problems were cteated with the 
partition of tlie country and the creation of Pakistan. number 
ol Muslims from Purnea district for vaiions reasons had migtand 
to Pakistan. I’lierc was a panic among both the communities 
lor some months following the communal outbuist in 191(). 'I'his 
tension received its peak after the paitition which encouraged the 
Muslims to migrate. 

As has been mentioned before tlevelopment work lias been 
given a great emphasis in the present set up ol administiation of 
the Welfare State. d'lic rigours of casteisni are sought to be 
removed both by statute ami by propaganda. Laws base been 
passed icmoving the disqualification ol the llarijan'- fiom enter- 
ing temples. Wide facilities have been given to the backward 
communities and scbcdnled castes for education. A large nuiubcr 
of welfare .schemes base been taken up for the backuatd lom- 
inunities and scheduled castes and the aboriginals. National 
Extension Service Blocks and Community Projects have been 
started in various corners of the district. Tlie idea is to upgrade a 
chain of villages under a particular project or a block so that by 
process of osmosis the other areas will also upgrade themselves. 
The abolition of zamindari had thrown the society into a whirl- 
pool which has not yet subsided. The administrative set up has 
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had to change very considerably because of the abolition of 
zamindari. There is no intermediary link now between the 
State and the cultivators. The landless labourers have been 
thought of in the present over all schemes for the improvement ol 
the country. All these changes at the district level were to be 
controlled from the Collectorate and had taxed to the utmost 
the set up of the Collectorate, the office of the Disiiici Officer with 
its own old pattern. It was fell that this pattren must go. For 
this reason the State Government had deputed a senior I. C. S. 
officer, Shri B. D. Pande, echo studied the probleins of the reorga- 
nisation of the districts and subdivisional offices and gjive his 
scheme. This scheme was implemented by the Government in 
July, 1958. By this order the set up of the district offices has 
been completely changed to suit the new condUion. 

Shri B. D. Pande, i.c:.s., took into account the existing 
circumstances which covered the separation of the Judicial \ and 
the Executive, the development programmes and the conse(juent 
changes towards a welfare administration and iIk“ staff that had 
been recruited on ad hoc basis, tlie latk of method ol uoiking, 
supervision or inspection. It was lelt that the Collet toiat^ was 
not organised into properly defined units with a piopei stiuciure 
which was essential for efficient office organi.saUon lllas'orted 
arrangement at the top was bound to afleci the lamilications and 
the actual working of the schemes. 

The number of clerical staff had gone up by more than 
four times as compared with the number of clerical staff in 
1904 and had gone to nearabout 600 persons. Along witli the 
number ol the field staff that are working under the Collectorate, 
namely, Karmacharts, Village Level Workers, (ham Seivaks. 
Inspectorates, etc., the number would go up to as huge as 2.000. 
This huge array of assistants itsell is an administrative and 
organisational problem. 


Sri Pande found that most of the correspondence, was cat ried 
out in the main office of the Collectorate known as English Office 
which was itself a misnomer. The English Office formerly had 
two main divisions. Judicial and Revenue wHiile a number ol 
revenue subjects were still dealt wdth in the English Office. 1 here 
was a fairly big separate revenue estabiishm<|it, coi)sec|uent on 
the abolition ol zamindan. Corresjxmdence Was also carried on 
in a large number ol smaller offices. I’fiis led to duplication of 
files and papers, loss of papers, lack of supervision, etc. He lelt 
that the best arrangement for the organisation of the main 
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Collectorate office was to divide the Collectorate into seven 
principal sections as follows:— 

(1) Confidential— This was to he directly under the 

Collectorate. 

(2) General Office— This was to replace the English Office. 

(3) Revenue Office— This was to correspond to tlie present 

Revenue Office set up on the abolition of 
zamindaris. 

(4) Development Office. 

(5) Establishment Office. 

(6) Legal Section. 

(7) Treasury and Accounts. 

I'he proposed distribution of subjects was as follows; — 

Section I— Confidential. 

Section II— General— 

(1) Laxv and Order; (2) Agrarian disputes; (3) 
Maintenance of Public Order Act: (4) Collective 
fines; (5) Police and Homeguards; (6) Requisi- 
tioning and de-requisitioning of property; (7) 
Allotment of houses; (8) Soldiers'-Sililors’ and 
Air-men’s Board: (9) Elections; (10) Census; 
(11) Cinemas and dramatic performances; (12) 
l.icenscs (Arm, Explosives, etc.) ; (13) Press, 

including examination of newspaper cutting<«; 
(14) Public Relations; (1.^) Relief and RcJiabi- 
litation of displaced persons from Pakistan; (IG) 
Evacuee Property .\ct; (17) Passports and V'isas; 
(18) Domiclc certificate; (19) Political sufferers; 
(20) Jails; (21) Supply and Price Control; (22) 
Anti-corruption; (23) .Assembly, Council and 
Parliament questions; (24) Local Bodies, that is. 
Municipalities, District Boanls, Notified Area 
Committees and other Union Committees; (2.3) 
Library; (26) Forms and Stationery; (27) 
I,abour, including Minimum Wages Act, 
Workmen’s compensation, etc. 

Section III— Revenue- 

(1) Land Reform; (2) Tenancy Act: (3) Rent and 
Cess: (4) Khas Mahal; (5) Rent Commutation; 
(6) Chaukidari; (7) Settlement: (8) Balabandi, 
(9) Malkhana; (10) Registration: (11) 
Chakrana; (12) Embankment; (13) Excise and 

14 Rev4 
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Opium; (14) Kanungo Establishment; (15) 
Taxation Measures; (16) Record Room; (17) 
Copying Department; (18) Certificate; (19) 
Nazarat; (20) Circuit House; (21) Land Acqui- 
sition; (22) Ferries; (23) Mining; (24) Trea- 
sure Trove; (25) Stamps; (26) Crop and 
Weather reports; (27) Flood and Scarcity. 

Section IV— -Development— 

(1) Five-Year Plan a7iid Co-ordination; (2) District 
Development Committee; (3) District Planning 
Committee; (4) District Education Committee: 
(5) Community Project and National Extension 
Service; (6) Local Development Works Pro- 
gramme; (7) Irrigation (Major, medium and 
‘ minor) ; (8) Reclamation of Waste land; (9) 
Welfare of Scheduled Castes, Schedidcd Tribes 
and Backward Classes; (10) (iram Pancha^ats’ 

(11) Vested Zamindari improvement works; 

(12) Welfare activities of other dt'jiarimenrs 
including Grow More Food. (13) Staiistfis; 
(14) Forests; (15) Loans, including agiicnl- 

. turifits' loans, land improvement loans, loan? 
under the State .-\id to Industties .\(t, etc ; (16) 
National Savings scheme; (17) Works .stall in 
the District. 

Section V''— Establishment— 

(1) personal cases— maintenance of Service Books, 
Character rolls, leave accounts, etc,, of personnel 
employed under the Collertor; (2) .Appoint- 
ments, postings and transfers; (3) Leave; (4) 
Departmental proceedings; (5) Provident Fund 
Gratuity; (6) Pensions; (7) Security; (8) Bill 
and Budget worlts of the Collect orate. 

Section VI— Legal Section— 

(1) Re^'enue and Judicial Munshikhalia: (2)* Civil Suits, 
Pauper suits; (3) Criminal n otions; (4) In.spcc- 
tion of Trial Registers; 5) Appeals; (6) 
Correspondence with the Le jal Remembrancer; 
(7) High Court; (8) Releass of Prisoners; (9) 
Pleaders, Mukhtears and Reycmic Agents; (10) 
Probate; (11) Wakf Estates-LReligious Endow- 
ments; (.12) Payment of PUader’s bills; (13) 

{ udicial Accounts; (14) Criminal fines; (15) 
.aw Agehts Jtnd 1 .aw Clerks; (16) Other 
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Criminal, Civil or Revenue Appeals or Motions— 
and matters connected therewith; (17) Court 
Malkhana. 

Section VII— Treasury and Accounts— 

(1) Treasury and Accounts; (2) Sale of Stamps. 

Sri Pande made a detailed recommendation for the ofiices 
indicating the scales of pay under the different heads. He had 
further recommended for the removal of the artifical distinction 
between Class A and Class B districts. At the time of the Slacke 
Committee’s Report a distinction was made between the districts 
mainly on the basis of the number of assistants employed under 
a Collcctorate. Where the number of clerks was below 100 the 
district was placed in a lower category in respect of the pay of 
the supervisory staff. The number of clerks in cvefy district 
was well above 100 when Sri Pande made his enejuiry and he 
ielt that the ministerial officers employed in the different districts 
should have ecjual opportunity of proinotioir to a higher post. 
Therefore he recommended that the distinction between the 
different districts in matter of salaries to be drawn by persons 
doing the same kind of jobs should be abolished. 

There was a certain amount of invidious distinction between 
a Sadar subdivision and a Mofus.sil subdivision. The recom- 
mendation was that the Sadar subdivision should be organised 
more or less on the lines of Mofussil subdivisions. The Sadar 
Subdivisional Officer was to have tl.c following departments: — 

General office, Elections’ Development; Confidential: 
Loans and Relief: N. E. S. and Giani Panchayats, 
Supply and Price Control; Minor Irrigation, 
Public Relations, IW'lfarc; Chaukidari: Nazarat; 
Certificates: B. T. Act cases: Library: Land 
Reforms— L. 1. Fee— Revenue Munshikhana: Aims 
and Cinemas and other licenses. 

According to Shri Pande the Collcctorate shoidd also retain 
Probate, Civil Suits. M.ilkhana, Mines, Revenue Ap|.K*aI.s. Settle- 
ment, Embankment. Balabandi, and Land Acquisition Sections. 
Another important change that had to be taken cognizance of 
was that with the abolition of zamindari and the vesting of the 
zamindari into the State, the Khasinahal Department of a district 
had lost its separate entity. The Khasmahal was. therefore, to 
be completely merged with the Land Reforms Department. The 
Landlord Fee Deparunent of the Collcctorate had to be abolished 
as with the abolition of the zamindari, no money-orders had to be 
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sent or acknowledged. It was recommended that arrangements 
should be made with the District Registration Office or the Sub; 
Registrar to deposit the Landlord Fee direct into the Treasury 
and send notices to the Circle Officers or the Anchal Adhikaris 
concerned. 

Shri Pande went into some detail as to the necessary 
augmentation of certain departments like Nazarat, Certificate, 
Record Rooms, etc. He considered that since the Anchal Adhikari 
was ;ilso the Block Development Officer, the certificate powers 
should not be vested in him and the procedure of getting certifi- 
cates executed through the Subdivisional Officer should continue. 
It may be noted here that the tvork in connection with certificates 
has been transferred to the Anchal Officers in the other Raiyar- 
wari States of Bombay, Madras, Uttar Pradesh, ^etc. 

Shri Pande had also given elaborate suggestions lor the 
working of the Development Office, Welfare Departments. Gxim 
Panchayats, Loans Department, Establisiniient Office. L.cgai 
Office, Inspection, etc. He had recommended that c^uesiionnaites 
to assist in the inspection as in the case ol some oT the older 
manuals should be prescribed for the nevs' branches also like 
those of development, revenue, etc. They will be of valuable 
guidance to junior officers. 

Shri Pande also felt that there should be atlecjuate delegation 
of powers to officers at all levels, namely, Anchal Adhikons, 
Subdivisional Officers, Collectors, etc. He had also indicated the 
necessity of a regular training of the newly recruited assistants 
and that the training should be closely integrated with practical 
training in the office itself. 

The Chief Secretary in his no. OM/R-302/r>6~10443, dated 
the 20th December, 1957, had approved of the suggestions and 
informed the District Officers by name that the arrangements 
should be made forthwith to introduce tire Reorganisation 
Scheme in the districts and subdivisions from the 2n<i January, 
1958. He reiterated that the Collectorate ^ould. be divided 
into seven principal sections as recommended by Shri B. D. Pande. 
He further expected that the Sadar Subdivisk nal Officers .should 
function separately from the Collectorate lik< Mofussil Subdivi- 
sional Officer with the departments as recommended by 
Shri Pande and the Collectorate should, howeyer, retain the nine 
subjects mentioned before as per Shri Pande’.| recommendations. 
There was a further reiteration of Shri Pande 's scheme in the 
letter of Shri M. S. Rao, i.c.s.. Chief Secretary, bearing 
no, R2-302/56-CSR-365, dated th? 9th July, 1968. In this 
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letter the existing distinction between A and B Class districts in 
respect of pay-scale for various categories of the posts was abolish- 
ed. Orders were passed for the merging of the Khasinahal Office in 
the General Land Reforms Office, the abolition of L. I. Fee 
Department and other recommendations regarding Nazarat, 
Certificate, Establishment, Legal Section, etc. 

Commercial Taxes Department. 

The Purnea circle of the Commercial Taxes Department was 
created in 1944 with its headquarters at Purnea. The Superin- 
tendent of Commercial Taxes is the administrative head of the 
circle, and works under the Commissioner of Commercial Taxes 
posted at Patna. ^ In 1949 a sub-rircle was created at Kishanganj 
and is administered by an Assistant Superintendent of Commer- 
cial Taxes. 

This department is concerned with the assessment and 

realisation of the following taxes:— 

• 

(i) Agricultural Income-tax, (it) Sales tax, (tii) Enter- 
tainment I'ax, (iv) Electricity duty, (v) Tax on 
sale of Motor Spirit, (vi) Transport tax and (vit.) 
Central sales tax. 

The accompanying chart shows the collection yearwise under 
the different heads. 



T e Statistics of Oummercial Taxes onder Eeceipts and Expenditure are given below : 

Receipts. 
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Expenditure. 


Year. 

Pay of office re. 

Coefe of 

E stabliahmen t. 

1 Travelling ] 
1 Allowance. ] 

! 1 

Cist of 
liv'ing 

allowance. 

G^ntingencic*. 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

4 

5 1 

1 ^ 


FU. nP. 1 

Us. nP. I 

Us. riP. 

Ka. nP. 

Ua nP. 


14 . 607-13 1 

29 , 684-03 j 

8 , 020-00 

16,534 03 

8,37510 

19 . 57-58 

9 , 253- 13 

21 , 785-10 1 

5 . 806-07 

12 , 209-27 

3 , 506-78 

10 ,'> 8.59 

12 , 610-82 

24 , 202-88 

4 , 999-93 

14,48106 

6,216 08 

1959-60 

13 , 4 ai -' i 5 

25,23939 

8 , 812-18 

15 , 372-21 

5 . 432-10 


Registration Office. 

The District Sub-Registrar is the atlministrative head of the 
Registration Department under the immediate control of the 
District Magistrate. The Inspector-General of Registration, 
Patna is the head of the Departmetit. There arc eight Sub- 
Registry Offices in the district. Each Sub-Registry Office is 
uncler the charge of a Sub-Registrar. 

The District Sub-Registrar assists the District Magistrate in 
supervising the work of the Sub-Registry Offices in the district. 
The District Sub-Registrar’s Office at the headtjuarters of the 
district has got a big record room <.<intaining 22,946 registers and 
indexes of all Sub-Registry Offices situated in the district. These 
registers and books contain copies of documents registered since 
1796 A. D. Strict secrecy with regard to the contents of documents 
copied in the register books is maintained as in doing so it yields 
good income to the (iocernment in the shape of searching and 
copying fees. 


The statistics below would show the number of documents 
registered, receipts and expenditure of the district Irom 1950 to 
1959:- 

Year. 

DocumeiitH rogisteri'd- 

RocOipts. 

Expenditure. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

1950 

- 44,946 

3 , 28,272 

89,662 

1951 

49,276 

3 , 69,882 

97,048 

1962 

46,729 

3 , 41,166 

90,469 

1053 

47,686 

3 , 40,147 

92,618 
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Year* 

Dooumoattf registered* Reoeiptfl. 

Expenditure* 



Bs. 


1954 

47,416 

3,39,667 

96,104 

1965 

39,610 

2,64,754 

91,366 

1956 

44,600 

2,96,617 

91,209 

1967 

48,166 

3,13,649 

90,rj00 

1968 

69,349 

2,97,636 

1,01,566 

1959 

68,357 

4,28,977 

1.07,908 


The average number of documciUs registered annually 
during the five years that is from 1950 to 1954 was .47,2 10 and 
the number of documents registered in 1954 w'as 47,415 as against 
68,357 in 1959. The average number of documents registered 
annually during the six years that is from 1954 to 1959 was 51,210 
or in the course of one decade the registration has increased by 
52 per cent. 

Stamps. 

There 'is one Treasury Officer of Finance Service at the 
District Treasury Office. Besides thcie is one Sub-Treasury 
Officer each at Kishanganj and Araria. I'hcsc officers are under 
the direct control of the Collector. The Subdivisional Officers 
of Mofussil subdivisions are the head of Sub-Treasury Offices. 

The revenue from the sale of stamps is an important source 
of income to the State Government. 

The statistics of receipts ftom sale of stamps from 1955 to 
1960 are given below:— 

Receipts. 


1954-55 

i . 

Rs. 

f 3,90,6.35 

1955-56 

! . 

13,43.199 

1956-57 

j. 

16,03.957 

1957-58 

j. 

14,26,144 

1958-59 

> 

i . 

16,80,626 

1959-60 

\ 

¥ • 

18,46.279 

There was decrease of Rs. 47,436 in 

1955-56 

against tl 


year 1954-55 due to decrease in number of general cases and sale 
of lands, etc. 
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The gross receipts under Stamps and Court Fee Act for the 
year 1956-57 amounted to Rs. 16,03,957 against Rs. 13,43,199 of 
the preceding year. There has been increase of Rs. 2,60,758 
only due to increase in consumption of tlie Survey Department. 
The gross receipts under Stamps and Court Fee Act for the year 
1957-58 was Rs. 14,26,144 against Rs. 16,03,957 of the preceding 
year. There has been decrease of Rs. 1,77,813 due to the 
decrease in number of general cases and sale of lands, etc. 

The gross receipts under Stamps and Court Fee Act for the 
year 1958-59 was R.s. 16,80,626 against Rs. 14,26,144 of the 
preceding year. There has been increase of Rs. 2,54,482 due to 
dicrease in consumption in survey operation, greater number of 
motor vehicle services, sale of lands and due to introduction of 
the new decimal toinage system. 

The gross receipts for the year 1959-60 amounted to 
Rs. 18,46,279 against Rs. 16,80,626 of the preceding year. There 
has been increase of Rs. 1.65,653 due to increase of motor 
vehicles services, sale of lands and introduction of new decimal 
coinage. 

Ptv'BLic Relations Department. 

’J’he Public Relations Department was established in Pumea 
district in 1952 under the First Five-Year Plan. There is a 
District Public Relations Officer who is under the immediate 
control of the District Magistrate. The District Relations Officer 
is assisted by an Assistant Public Relations Officer. These Officers 
have to make the people aware of the development works that 
have been or are being carried out in the district and to induce 
them to co-operate with government and the department con- 
cerned to make the development schemes successful. 

Besides this main function of the Public Relations Depart- 
ment, it also helps in the cultural uplift of the people by music 
and drama exhibitions, etc. 

In order to carry out these functions the department besides 
maintaining a publicity v.an distributes radio sets and maintains 
a reading room in which the people come to read newspapers 
periodicals and government bulletins. The department has 
issued 214 radio sets to villages and subscribes five English news- 
papers and two Hindi newspapers. 

PuBUC Hf.vlth Engineering. 

A Public Health Engineering Division with headquarters at 
Purnea was created in 1955, The main object w’as to afford 
proper facilities of drinking ivater to the people of Purnca. 
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Saharsa district for this purpose was also placed under the same 
division. An Executive Engineer is the head of the Division and 
is under the administrative control of the Superintending 
Engineer with his headquarters at Muzaffarpur. The head- 
quarters of the Chief Engineer is at Patna. 

I’his Division comprises three subdivisions in Purnea district, 
namely, Purnea, Katihar and Kishanganj and one subdivision in 
Saharsa district with headquarters at Saharsa. Since the creation 
of the Division the following important schemes have been taken 
up:- 

(1) Kishanganj Water-supply Schetne, 

(2) Purnea Water-supply Scheme, 

(3) Katihar W'ater-supply Scheme, and^ 

(4) ^ Forbesganj Water-supply Scheme. 

Central Excise Department. 


With the introduction of Excise duty on tobatco during 
the year 1943, Purnea was made a sub-circle under the adminis- 
trative jurisdiction of Bhagalpur Circle. Now Purnea is divided 
into three circles, namely, Purnea I, Purnea II and Kishanganj 
Each circle is under the administrative charge of a Superintendent 
of Central’ Excise. They are assisted by a Deputy Superinten- 
dent each. These circles are under the direct control ol an 
Assistant Collector. of Bhagalpur Division. T'he following c itrles 
namely, Bhagalpur, Monghyr, Purnea I, Purnea II, Kishanganj 
and Samastipur are under the jurisdiction of Assistant Collector 
of Central Excise, Bhagalpur. The Assistant Collector is under 
the control of the Collector of Central Excise with headquarters 
at Patna. 

For the purpose of prevention of smuggling two preventive 
Inspectors are posted in each circle and they are under the direct 
control of the Superintendent of Central Excise. 

The main function of the Superintcnd^its is to look after 
the proper collection of Excise duty levied by .the Central 
Government from time to time. 


The following table will show the collection 
from Central Excise in Purnea district:— 


1067-88. 


, (roSacciti 

Purnea Cirole I— 

1. Number of growing villages 701 

Z. Numberof growers .. 8,410 

3. Produotiou .. lb«. 30,01,379 

4. Potsntial Revenue . . Rs. 14,30,000 

6. Actual Bevemie realised , . Be. 1,74,660 


10 :^- 60 . 


. 740 

13,600 
lbs. 43,86,304 
Rs. 18,38,000 
Rs. 1,33,180 


of Revenue 


1060-60. 


687 
9,412 
lU. 33.09,062 
Bs. 16,28,637 
Rs. 63.380 
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1957-68. 

1968-59, 

1959-00 

Purnea Circle II— 

1. Number of growing villages 

350 

356 

342 

(September to 
August). 

2* Number of growers 

4,470 

7,24.5 

6,062 

3. Production 

Ibe. 29,74, .’ilO 

Iba 46,42,073 

lb». 45,94,211 

4. Potential Revenue 

Be. 14,87,255 

Rs. 22.71,036 

Rs. 22,97,106 
(April to 
March). 

6. Actual revenue realised 

Be. 4,05,846 

Ra. 3,69,895 

Ka. 4,39,068 

Vegetable N on^eseential Oil. 


Purnoa I — 

1. Number of V* N. E. Oil 

Mills . . 

3.^ 

35 

2. Production 

. . 

. Tons 1,581*214 

Tons. 1,983.106 

3. Revc'nuo realised 

. . 

Kfl- 1,07,518 

Ra. 1,93.436 

Purnea II — 

No. of V. N. E. Oil Mills 

. . 

9 

10 

(April to 
March). 

Production 

. . 

Tons 1 52 

Tors 303 

Kevonuo realised 


. Rs. 16,063 

Rs. 28,601 

Excise DEi»y\RTMENr. 



There is a Superintendent tor this department at the head 
of the administration at the district level. He is under the 
immediate control of the District Magistrate. The Superinten- 
dent of Excise is also untfer the administrative control of the 
Deputy Commissioner oi Excise, Northern Range rvitli his head- 
quarters at Muzaffarpur and the Commissioner of Excise, Bihar 
with his headquarters at Patna. 

The district has been divided into three ranges each tinder 
the charge of one Inspector with headquarters at Purnea, Araria 
and Kishanganj. 'Fhese ranges have further been subdivided 
into nine circles, each under the charge of one Sub-Inspector. 

Coiwtiy Spirits. 

The out-still system of liquor was in vogue till the year 
1908-09. From the year 1909-10, the supply of liquor is being 
made from the distillery. The settlement of country spirit shop 
was made by auction till the year 1922-23. In 1923-24 auction 
system was replaced by the sliding scale system. Since the year 
1932-33 the auction system was re-introduced. But again Irom 
1960-51 the sliding scale system has been re-introduced and is still 
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in practice. Under this system liquor warehouses were established 
in all subdivisional headquarters to store, blend, reduce and issue 
liquor to the shops in their jurisdiction. The revenue figures 
of the year 1952-53 was the peak year for country spirit due to 
high price of jute prevailing in the district. 

Ganja. 

ITc revenue from ganja is levied from duty and license fees. 
The sliding scale system was re-introduced from the year iy.’i0-51. 
There were 108 ganja shops in the district in the year 1931-32. 
This was gradually increased to 126 shops according to the 
exigency of the demand of the local people. This numbei con- 
tinued till 31st October 1956, when consequent on the transfer 
of a part of the district to the State of West Bengal 16 ganja shops 
which fell into the translerred area, were translerred to that State 
from 1st November 1956. So now only 110 ganja shops are in 
this district. The drstrict is situated on the Nepal border where 
there is no restriction on the cultivation, possession and sale ot 
ganja. So it is available at a very cheap rare. Hcficc gaiija 
smuggling is carried on in a large .scale to the State of West Bengal 
and other places through this district. Hence special centres 
have been created on the Nepal borders as well as at Ghurna and 
Katihar in this district. These are meant forTheck. 

Bhang. 

Bhang plants grow in the rural areas of this district. 'I'he 
leaves are used as the basis ot intoxication. 'I'he revenue ftom 
bhang is derived from license fees and duty. The consumption 
of bhang from the license shop is nominal in tlic district. 

Foreign Liquor. 

The consumption of foreign liquor is confined only to the 
richer class of the people and does not hamper the sale of country 
spirit. 

Pachwai. j 

Pachwai is a beverage made out of fermented rice. The 
consumption of Pachwai in the district is confujed mostly to the 
aboriginal classes of people. The liccn.se for iome brewing of 
Pachwai per annum per household is given at tl^ rate of Rs. 2 to 
the aboriginals. f 

The greater portion of the Excise revenue, is derived from 
the taxes levied on country spirit, ganja, toddy ahd miscellaneous 
includir^ denatured spirit. The statistics of revenue derived 
from different kinds of excisable commodities from 1952-53 to 
1959-60 are given below:— 



1962-53. ! 1953-H. j 1954-55. j 1956-50. ! 1950-57. I 1957-59. j 1958-59- j 1959-60 
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Agricultural Department. 

The District Ariculture Officer, Purnea, is the administra- 
tive head of the department. He is under the administrative 
control of the Deputy Director of Agriculture, Kosi range whose 
headquarters is at Saharsa. Tlie Director of Agriculture is the 
administrative head of the Agricultural Department at the State 
level. This department is functioning in Purnea district since 
1943. 

There are four Subdivisional Agricultural Officers, one at 
each of the four subdivisions of the district. They are under 
the administrative control of the District .Agriculture Officer. 

The District Agriculture Officer is assisted by a team of 
subject matter Specialists in Agronomy, Botuny, Chemistry, 
Mechanics,- Engineering, Marketing, Plant Protection, Jute. 
Horticulture, Well-boring and Fishery. Their job is to co- 
ordinate the result of research from laboratories to tlie iarmers 
in the fields and to train the Village Level Workers and Agricul- 
tural Extension Supervisors in different blocks on latest findings 
ol research lor disseminating them. 

The Subdivisional Agriculture Officer is also assisted by a 
team of Specialists in Fishery, Horticulture, -Plant Protection, 
Engineering and Agricultural Inspectors. They cotitrol the 
activities of Agricultural Extension Supervisors working in 29 
blocks of the district. 'There are fifteen Agricultural Inspectors 
working outside the blocks and they are assisted by a Kamdar each 
in their day-to-day work. Recently a section of the Cane Develop- 
ment Scheme has been sanctioned by the Government for Purnea 
district for executing development schemes relating to cane 
around the proposed co-operative sugar factory at Banmankhi. 
There are twenty Kamdars working under this scheme at 
Dhamdaha, Banmankhi and Forbesganj. 

The agricultural programme is executed through the 
Agricultural Extension Supervisors and Village Level Workers 
posted in 29 blocks and through Agricultu^d Inspectors and 
Kamdars outside blocks. 


Demonstrations are frequently held in ti* mock area. The 
cultivators adopt the improved methods of cultivation advocated 
by the department under the supervision of tl|e District Agricul- 
ture Officer. Field demonstrations of standing crops are held 
during every season. The actual demonstration of improved 
method of cultivation is exhibited in every famous mela of the 
district. 
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For development of jute cultivation, there is one Jute 
Inspector posted under the District Agricultural Officer and 
nineteen jute field assistants working in various blocks. 

The District Agriculture Farm is situated at Khuskibag and 
has an area of 99.67 acres, where experiments and trials arc done. 
There are three subdivisional agricultural farms of .50 acres each, 
situated at subdivisional headquarters. Different types of trials 
are conducted at these farms. 

Income-tax Department. 

Administration of income-tax is a Central .subject and is 
administered by the Central Government. I'he jurisdiction of. 
the Income-tax Qfficer, Purnea e.xtends over the whole of Purnea 
and Saharsa districts. There are two Income-tax Officers posted 
at Purnea. One is known as Income-tax Officer Ward ‘A’ and 
the other is known as Income-tax Officer, Ward ‘B’. Tiie former 
a.ssesscs only such case.s that migitt have been assessed for 
1^. ]0,00t)‘or above and the latter assesses the case falling under 
the income-group below Rs. 10.900. There arc two sanctioned 
posts of the Income-tax Inspectors in the district to assist the 
officers in their work. 

The controlling officer of the Income-tax Olficcns at Purnea 
is the In.specting Assistant Commissioner of Income-tax, Northcni 
Range with his headeptarters at Patna. 

He in his turn, is under the Commi.ssioner of Income tax, 
with his hcadcpiarters at Patn.* whose jurisdiction extends over 
the whole ol Bihar atitl Orissa. 

For wealth tax purjxrses, in which the income-tax ts also 
included, the Income-tax Officer. Mu/affarpur Circle with his 
headquarters at Muzaffarpur is the autlioriiy. He is also 
controlled by the Commissioner of Income-tax, Rrtna. 

For esfete duty cases including the income-tax, the Assistant 
Controller ol Estate DMiy-cto/j-Income-tax with his hcatlquartcrs 
at Patna is the authority. He is under the administrative control 
of the Deputy Controller of Estate Duty, Calcutta Raiigt:, with 
his hcadciuarters at Patna. 

\Vith regard to appeals all the cases from the Iticomc-tax 
Officers of Purnea lie with his appellate Assistant Commissioner 
of Income-tax with his headquarters at Muzaffarpur. He comes to 
the district headquarters to hear appeals. 
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The figures of assessment and collection of income-tax along 
with the number of assessees are given below for two years:— 


Year. 

No. of aasesseee. 

Not demand. 

Not collection. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

1958 59 

1,638 

15,52,000 

7.33,509 

1969 60 

2.484 

16,02,000 

7,18,000 


PuBi-ic Works Department. 


{Rotids and Buildings.) 

Prior to 1947 there was only one Subdivisional Officer of 
Public Works Department at Purnea, i.e.. Purnea subdivision 
which was under the Bhagalpur Division (Roads and Buildings) . 
But, on 11th October 1947 the Purnea l)ivision of the Public 
Works Department was created. The Division is under the 
charge of an Executive Engineer with his headquarters at Purnea. 
He is the administrative head at the distric t level. He has to 
supervise the execution of the scheme, look after the work of the 
S. D. O. and to control the expenditure and give payment to the 
contractors. He is under the aflministratire control ol the 
Superintending Engineer who has his headrjuarters at Bhagalpur. 
The Chief Engineer, Bihar, with headfjuancrs at Patna is the 
technical and administrative head of the department. 

The Purnea Division constitutes five subdivisiotts namely, 
Purnea subdivision at Purnea, Katihar subdivision at Ratihar. 
Araria subdivision at Araria, Ganga-Darjeeling Road subdivision 
at Purnea and Rishanganj subdivision at Kishanganj with one 
Subdivisional Officer (Assistant Engineer) in respect of each 
subdivision. These Assistant Engineers are known as Subdivi- 
sional Officers, P. W. D. There are 12 Sectional Officers in the 
Purnea Division to supervise the execution of works under the 
guidance of the Subdivisional Officers. 

The Executive Engineer has to see that f^-oper measures are 
taken to maintain the public buildings and rc^ds in his Division 
and to prevent encroachment on Government ands in his charge. 

The Executive Engineer inspects the woi^t and management 
of the Subdivisional Officers. The Subdivijional Officers and 
Overseers are responsible for the managemen|: and execution of 
works within their respective jurisdictions. 

Prior to the First Five-Year Plan, there was hardly any well- 
surfaced P. W. D. road in the Purnea district. A few roads arc 
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takt'n over under the post-war development scheme and improve 
ment work started in 1949 which gained momentum when the 
First Five-Year Plan was started in 1951. At the end of the First 
Five-Year Plan, 226 miles of road were under the Public Works 
Department out of which 196 miles were surfaced during the 
Plan period. Fhc Second Fi\'e-Year Plan pro\'idt s for taking 
over 150 miles of new roads and completing the toads taken over 
under the First Five-Year Plan. 

Mahananda bridge at Dcngraha ghat shall be constructed by 
the close of the Second Five-Year Plan. The total expenditure 
will be more than 60 lakhs of rupees. 

Education Devariment. 

The Education Department at the district level is controlled 
by the District Education Officer with his headquarters- at Purnea. 
The Regional Director of Education with his headquarters at 
Bhagalpur is the immediate superior of the District Education 
Officer. The Director of Public Instruction with his head- 
quarters af Patna, is the head of the department at the State level. 
At the district level the District Education Officer is assisted by 
a number of officers in running his department efficiently. 

Each subdivision is placed in charge of a Sobdivisional 
Education Officer with the headcjuarters at each of the civil sub- 
divisional headquarters. 

At the district level the Distnci Education Officer is helped 
by the District Superintendent oi Education, District Social 
Education Organiser, District Inspectress of Schools, Deputy 
Superintendent of Education and Deputy Superintendent of 
Basic Education and Physical Education with their headquarters 
at Purnea. 

There are four Deputy Inspectors of Schools at each of the 
subdivisional headquarters. Below the Deputy Inspector of 
Schools there are 50 Sub-Inspccturs of Schools in the whole 
district, each of them is responsible for die Educational activities 
in his respective circle. There are tw'o Deputy Inspectre-s.ses 
of Schools in the district, one at Ralihar and another at Aravia to 
help the District Inspectress of Schools in her activities regarding 
girls education in the district. 

Co-operative Department. 

There are four circles, namely, Purnea, Araria. Kishanganj 
and Katihar each under an Assistant Registrar of the Co-operative 

Societies. The Deputy Registrar of Bhagalpur Division with his 
ft- * 14 Ber, 
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headquarters at Bliagalpur conirols the work of the Assistant 
Registrars of all the circles. The Registrar, Co-operative 
Societies, Bihar, with his headquarters at Patna is the administra- 
tive head of the Co-operative Department. 

I'here is one Co-operative Inspector and one l.ocaI AuiUtor 
posted by the Co-operative Department in each Community 
Development Block. The main aim of the Co-operative Depart- 
ment is to look after the proper functioning of the Co-operative 
Socici ies. 

dhere is one District Central Co-operative Bank registered 
under the name and style of the Pitvnea District Central Co- 
operative Bank with its branch offices at Araria and Kishanganj. 
One General Manger has been posted by the Coverninent in ilie 
District Central Co-operative Bank and one Assistant Manager 
in each of the branch offices. I'o provide long-term loan for tlic 
agricidturists one branch office of the Bihar State Land Mortgage 
Bank, Patna is running at Purnca. One Branch Manager along 
with one Land Valuation Officer has beeti posted by the (iovern- 
ment to manage the fiinciion f>f this branch ofliic. 

'I'he District Co-operative Federation works for the develop- 
ment of Co*-operative Societies in the district. All the Co-opera live 
Societies are affiliated to the Bihar State Co-opennivc Federation. 
It imparts or manages to impart training to the members of the 
Co-operative Societies. 

Co-operative Societies have made a remarkable progress in 
the post independence period. 

1. The Central Co-operative Bank. 

As on 30. W. 47. As on 30.6.60, 


1. Total no. of Bemk 

3 

1* 


Rs. 

.Rs- 

1, Paid Share Capital 

.. 21,689 

2,20,036 

2. Loan advanced 

.. 48.434 

11,W0,7.'39 

3. Total demand of the Bank 76,970 j 

1 

11,62,453 

^Fhere were 218 societies affiliated witj 

fi the batiks before 


30th June 1947. But after that the number 'of societies increased 
up to 853 in 1960. 

♦The Araria and Kishanganj Central Co-operative Bahke have been amalgamated 
ia Purnea District Central Co-operative Bank. 
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The progress achieved by the Co-operative Societies will be 
apparent from the statistics for 30th June 19fi0 given below: — 

Typo of Booiotios. To* al number Total number Paici-up fll\are 

of societicfl. of momborw, capital . 




L Multipurpose Co-operative 

965 

28,422 

3,69,671 

Societies (includin^r Credit 

Co-operative Societies)* 

2. Sarvodaya Sahyog 8(tmili 

23 



3. Weavers' Co-iipcraiive Socie- 
ties. 

32 

5.244 

40.146 

4. FiBhernion‘fl Co-operative 

21 

1,221 

10,759 

Societies. 

6. Co operative Stores 

• 

20 

909 

8,160 

6. Dairy Co-operative Societies 

3 

• -Hk 


7. Labourers’ Co-operative So- 
cieties. 

32 



8. Oilraen’s Co-operative Soeie- 

21 

246 

7,853 

ties. 

9. Joint Co-operative Farming. 

11 

401 


10. Vyapar Mandal Sahyog Samiti 

7 



11. Industrial Co-operative So- 

77 

. . 

. . 

cieties. 

12. Irrigation Co-operative Socie- 

2 

. . 

. • 

ties. 

13. Large-sized Co operritive So- 

10 

33.141 

1 11,377 

cieties. 

14. Purnea Co operative Sugar 

1 

1.642 

19,43,631 


Factory. 


.Animal Huseanory DreARtMENr. 

The District Animal Husbandry Officer, Purnca. with his 
hcadtuianen; at Purnca, is in charge of the Animal Husbandry 
Department in the district. He is under the administrative 
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control of the Deputy Director of Animal Husbandry, Bhagalpur 
Range, with his headquarters at Bhagalpur and the Director of 
Animal Husbandry, Bihar with his headquarters at Patna. 

Before September, 1954 the present Animal Husbandry 
Department was running under two different departments, 
namely. Veterinary Department and Animal Husbandry Depart- 
ment under two technical heads. Durnig September, 1954 these 
two departments were amalgamated and Director of Veterinary 
Services was designated as Director of Animal Husbandry, Bihar. 

The District Animal Husbandry Officer is assistetl by the 
Veterinary and Animal Husbandry Supervisors whose strength is 
twenty-six, who are posted in each block to look after the Animal 
Husbandry work. There are two stock-men asid one messenger 
to assist the Animal Husbandry Supervisors. Apart from them 
a Livestock Inspector and a Fodder Officer are working under the 
guidance of the District Animal Husbandr> Officer at the district 
headquarters, Purnea. 

During the First Five-Year Plan, live schemes were taken and 
are in operation and in the Second Five-Year Plan 12 schemes 
were taken and arc. in operation. A brief review of important 
schemes arc given below. 

Scheme concerning improvement of breeds.— I'o improve 
the local breeds of cattle, the two schemes namely, bull distribu- 
tion and artificial insemination arc in operation. 

(a) Bull distribution scheme .— scheme was started in 
First Five-Year Plan and also has been taken in the Second Five- 
Year Plan. Under this scheme 10 Mariana bulls are distributed 
in each block and Rs. 10 is giverr to each bull-keejier per month 
for the maintenance. 

(5) Artificial insemination scheme.— This scheme was taken 
in the First Five-Year Plan and during this period three artificial 
insemination centres were started at Puriiiea, Kisltanganj and 
Katihar. During Second Five-Year Plan foi|.r artificial insemina- 
tion centres were opened at Dhamdaha, Ar ria, Forljesganj and 
Manihari. Under these seven main artj ficial insemination 
centres 15 artificial insemination sub-centrei are running. Live- 
stock Overseer remains in charge of the majn centres and stock- 
men look after the sub-centres. 

Eradication of Kinder Pest.— Under this scheme it has been 
decided to eradicate Rindcr Pest disease by vaccinating all the 
heads of cattle. 
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Poultry development.— Under this scheme one poultry 
development centre has been opened at Purnea during the First 
Five-Year Plan and during the Second Five-Year Plan two poultry 
extension centres at Katihar and A/am Nagar and three hatching 
centres at Kishanganj, Forbesganj and Araria have been opened. 

Fodder development.— To encourage the farmers for fodder 
growing seeds and cuttings of different types of fooder are distri- 
buted to the farmers free of cost. besides this at each block 
headquarters in two acres of land different ty|x;s of fodder grass 
namely, Napier, Pasa, Guinea and Beiseem have been intro- 
duced iti the fodder demonstration plots. 

Cattle sliows.— To encourage the cattle owners for imptuving 
their livestock one cattle show in each block is organised once in 
a year, and one district cattle .shows in a year. 

Red, Purnea Cattle Farrji.— The Red Purnea Cattle Breeding 
Farm is running in this district since 1st January 195() and it lias 
got an area of 105 acres of land. The cows of the farm arc of red 
Purnea Breed, which are very poor in milk production. 

The schemes which are mentioned above hate been 
introduced with an idea for improxing the local breeds and for 
the tonfrol of tire disoascs. 

Inuhstry Dei’artmen r. 

7'he District Industries Officer, Purnea. xvith headquarters 
at Puinca, is under the direct control of the pirector of Indus- 
tries, Bihar, with headtpiarters at Patna. There is one Inspector 
■of Industries at Iicadijuarters. Besides there are also three more 
Inspectors of Industiies wlio are posted in subdivisions namely, 
Kishanganj, Katihar and At aria. Fhcrc are 12 Industrial 
Extension Supervisors in tire different Community Development 
Blocks of the district. 

d'he dlttrict of Purnea is not industrialised. About 90 per 
cent of the population till depends upon agTiculture. There is 
one Engineering School at Purnea city and one Industrial 1 rain- 
ing Institute at Katihar. There is also one Industrial School 
located at Purnea, wdiere girl students are given training in 
knitting, embroidery and tailoring. There are two embroidery 
schools for ladies at Katihar and Purnea. One Dye House has 
been, started at Purnea. At piescnt there is one Finishing Master 
who is in charge of the Dye House, who is assisted by one Dyeing 

Artist. 
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ELECTRicrnr Department. 

The Electrical Executive Engineer who has his headfjuarters 
at Katihar is the administrative head of the B'lectricity Depart- 
ment at the district level. He is under the control of the 
Electrical Superintending Engineer, North Bihar Electrical 
Circle with his headquarters at Muzaffarpur. The Chief 
Engineer, Bihar Electricity Board with his lieadtpiarters at Patna 
is the head of the department. 

The Executive Engineer is assisted by four Assistant 
Electrical Engineers with their hcadtpiartcrs at Kaiihar, Ihirjica. 
Kishanganj and Araria. They are iti charge of transmission and 
distribution in their respective jurisdictifms. I here are three 
power houses at Katihar, Kishanganj .and Forbesganj. Eaclt power 
house is controlled by the Power Ilousc Supeiintcndcni posted 
at each place. 

The following towais, namely, Katihar, Purnca, Kishanganj 
and Forbesganj have been electrified till 1960. The work ol 
electrification is under progress in villages namc'iy. Kasha, 
Jalalgarh, Champa Nagar, Sri Nagar, llathn.dia, Araiia. Kalavi, 
Rampur, Korha, Khagra, Garh Banaili, Krityanand Nagar and 
Banmankhi, etc. 

The idectric Sup})ly Division at Katihaf* was created in the 
month of November, 19.64. In tliis short period the progiess in 
electricity in the district, i.e., Purnca district Itas a remarkable 
success. 


, Forest Department. 

The Forest Department of Purnca district is plated under 
the Divisional Forest Officer with his headquarters at Betiiah. 
The immediate superior of the Divisional Forest Officer is the 
Conservator of Forests. Dev'elopment Circle, with his head- 
quarters at Rauchi. Fhc Conservator of Forests is und( r tiic 
Chief Conservator of Forests with his headquarters at Rancni. 

The B'orest Division is subdivided intoJ,tvvo radges namely, 
Purnea and Araria. 'Fhcre is one beat in Purnca and three beats 
in Araria Afforestation Range. Be.sides tht there are live sub- 
beats in Pumea and nine sub-beats in Arafia. Each range is 
placed under a Range Officer and each beat finder a Beat Officer. 
Sub-beats are looked after by Forest Guards. | 

"ITte afforestation v/ork of Purnca distirict is managed by 
two ranges, namely, Purnca Afforestation Range with head- 
quarters at Pumea and other at Araria Afforestation Range with 
headquarters at Araria, 
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The Divisional Forest Officer is charged with the task of 
planting abov'e 1,000 acres of Blank Forest areas every year within 
the Purnca Forest Division. Some afforestation work lias 
already been done in the Purnca Forest Division. 

Postal Department. 

d’he Postal Department incIiuHng Telegraphs and Tele- 
phones is under the Central Government. For the administra- 
tion of [Histal services there is one Superintendent ol Post Offices 
with his hcadfjuarters at Purnca. He is directly under the 
control of the Post Master-General, Bihar with his headquarters 
at Patna. 

The jurisdiction of the Superinlcntlent toughly extends over 
the whole of the Civil district of Purnca. For administrative 
purposes and for i tinning the services efficiently the entire Purnea 
Postal Division is subdivided into lour subdivisions and each 
subdivision is under an In.spector of the rank of junior selection 
grade of tlie postal servii c. I lie headquaiters of all tiic Inspectors 
are at Piifiua. 'I'he Inspectors are a.s.sistcd by Overseers. 

I he Purnea Post Office is the Head Post Office. There arc 
thirty-six sub-post offices and two hundred and eighty-nine branch 
post offices. The majority of the sub-post offices are served 
dit'ccl by mail communication with Railway Mail Service and few 
are served by roads through motor buses and runners. 

The two hundred and eig!ii\'-ninc branch post offices are 
located at the bigger villages and s .ivc tlie vill.agc neighbourhood. 
Some of tlu.nn arc located at villages where there are police l/ianas. 

Emit oyment Exch.vnce. 

Fhc Emplovmcnt Exchange Office was started at Katibat 
in ]ff.5() under the charge of the District Employment Officer. 
Prior to 19.5(>, the Diredoratc of Employment Exchange was 
under the Central fiovernment .and there used to be a Regional 
Director of National Employment at tlic State level. But since 
October, 1956 the depirtmcut lias con.e under the Stale Govern- 
inent and the administrative head is known as the St.ire Director 
of National Emplovmcnt Service. His heachjuarrcrs is at Patna. 
Below^ him is the Deputy Diicdor of National lanploymcnt 
ServTce with his headquarters at Patna. Below the Deputy 
Director is the Regional Employment Officer with his head- 
fjuattcis at each division. Ihe wotk of Emplovmenf Exi nangc 
in the district of Purnea is looked after by the District Employ- 
ment Officer of gaxcttccl rank. He has no field staff but has some 
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office assistants to assist him in the work. The District Employ- 
ment Officer of Piirnea is controlled by the Regional Employment 
Officer, Bhagalpur. Details of the working of the Employment 
Exchange will be found in the Chapter ‘Economic Trends’. 

Kosi Project Department, 

The details of Kosi river have been discussed separately. The 
Kosi Project is under the direct control of the Chief Administra- 
tor of Kosi Project, Bihar with his headquarters at Patna. In 
the district of Purnea the chief activities of the Kosi Project are 
concentrated in excavating the Kosi Canals whicli after comple- 
tion are expected to irrigate the vast extensive arid land, known 
as Araria plain extending from west of Purnea to Jogbani. Tliis 
plain was getting more and more sandy and dupes had already 
started forming owing to the absence of wind-breakers. The top 
soil is only about an inch. 

The Superintending Engineer of the Kosi Canal who has his 
headquarters at Bathnaha about 48 miles from Purnea is the 
administrative head at the district level so far as the administra- 
tion of Kosi Canal is concerned. At Purnea district there are 
five canal divisions, viz., two at Batlmaha. two at Purnea and one 
at Banmankhi, each under the charge of an Executive Engineer 
of the Canal Division. Each Canal Divisionjs divided into a 
number of subdivisions. Each subdivision is under the charge 
of Assistant Engineer of Kosi Canal. 7'here are a large number 
of Overseers under the immediate control of Assistant Engineer. 

Besides Kosi Project the scope of the Irrigation Department 
in this district is very limited. There is a post of Assistant 
Engineer of Irrigation with his hcaihjuarters at Purnea under the 
Revenue Department. He is the only officer to look after the 
irrigation work* in the district. Since the .scope of Minor Irriga- 
tion is not very large, there have been very little headway in 
irrigational work. The Assistant Engineer is under the control 
of tlie Executive Engineer, Irrigation, Saharsa district. There are 
five Overseers who work under the Assistant jCngineej of Minor 
Irrigation Work, Purnea. The achievement jof the Department 
due to limited scope is not very encouraging Only wells have 
been constructed for irrigational purposes. 



CHAPTER XI. 


LAND REVENUE ADMINIS'I RA TION. 

The last District Gazetteer of Pinnea by L. S. S. 
'O Malley, i.c..s. (1911) has tlie following regarding Land 

-Revenue Administration: — 

"Itevemie History. — Fhe earliest record of the land 
revenue of the district appears in Todar Mai’s rent- 
loll of 1572. The pargatias which now make up 
the district were then comprised in three Sarknrs, 
vi/.* Puraniya, Tajpur and Monghyr. Sarkar 
Monghyr included the Dhararnpur pargana, which 
was assessed at 40,00,000 dams, i.c., at the rate of 
40 dams to one Akbarshahi rupee, one lakh. I'hc 
. portion of the district cast of the Mahananda fell 
in Sarkar Tajpur, which also contained the west of 
Dinajpur ami had in all 29 mahah, of which seven, 
asse.ssed at about Rs. 74,000, can be identified w'ith 
the present parganas of Badaur, Bhaurav Dilawar- 
pur, Kumaiipur, Maldwar, Surjyapur and Tajpur. 
'File greater part of the district, as now constituted, 
foiined Sarkar Puraniva, whicli consisted of nine 
mahal\. Une of tht>e was called the Fil Mahal, 
the revenue of which was derived from dues paid 
on elephants caught in the Tami forests. The 
remaining eight were Asonja (the present .A.sja) . 
Dalmalpur, Havcli Puraniya, Jairampur (not 
identified) , Katihar, Radwa, Sripur aOd Sultanpur, 
which wTre assessed at fi4,23,6.‘13 dams, i.c., approxi- 
mately Rs. 1,60,000. T he area thus assessed was 
about three-filths of the present district: and the 
. revenue of the whole district is roughly estimated 
at Rs. 3,34,000. 

“A revision of the assessment was carried out by Murshid 
Kuli Khan (1704—2.51 , under wlio.se administration 
Purnca wa.s included in the chahla or revenue 
division of Akbarnagm' (Rajmahal) . The revision, 
however, only affected Purnea iti a very limited 
degree, for, as a frontier military province, the 
greater part of the land was assigned as jagir for 
the maintenance of troops. The revenue assessed 
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on the revenue-paying portion (known as pargaua 
Sripur Dalmalpur) vras Rs. 2,78,830, but of this 
amount Rs. ],80,166 were assigned to the Faujdar 
Saif Khan (1722—52) as a inkmi jagir or personal 
grant of revenue. About this time there were 
large additions to the district area by conquest 
towards the north, and by the annexation of 4 
pmganai west of the Kosi, viz., Dhaphar, Nathpur. 
Dharampur and Garari. Nathpur is now a pargana 
of Bhagalpur, and the revenue of the remaining 
3 pargonas was assessed at Rs. 3. 0.3, .577, no part 
of which found its way inio the provincial trca.sury. 
d'hc icsenue dcmancl for the whole district was 
thus Rs. 5.82,517, but Saif Khan, is said to ha\e 
realized 18 lakhs both from revenue and ahviahs 
or ccssc-s. With the exception of a little under 
one lakh (Rs 98,G{)1), which was remitted to the 
treasury at Murshidabad, the whole of this large 
sum was retained by him as /'tgir for thosiq)[)oii ol 
himself and his troops.* 

"Shuja-ud-din Khan (1725— 39i, the successor of Muisid 
. Kuli Khan, seems to have made an cflort to Tegulnie 
this great estate. Some time nefore h.is death in 
173y, he rcdi.^tliblUe<^ its lands into a vt venue- 
paying portion, valued at Rs. 2,14,854, and a jitgir 
portion, valued at Rs. 1', 29, 371. It was also subjected 
to considerable ahwahs, which, it would seem, were 
never levied or brought to eretlit in the Murshida- 
bad Trea.sury, on whose books they were borne. 
The ahwahs were the following;— (1) Khastiavisi, 
a fee paid by the zarnindars to tlu* officers atul clerks 
of the treasury. It was supposed to amount to 
Rs. 2,373, but it is ea,sy to vindcrstaud that the 
powerful military chiefs of ,1'urnea would not 
submit to such an impost. Thg second was 

called zar mahtiit, and cons sted of four lesser 
component charges, viz., (a) r aznr punya, presents 
exacted from landholders at tlie time of the annual 
settlements; (5) hhai kfiHal, a fee taken from 
zarnindars to recoup the Nawikh for the dresses of 
honour that he bestowed on tlfem every year at the 
same period; (c) pushtnhaindihi, a charge for 

*Fifth Report (Madras rfipnnfc, 1888), pp. 2fi5, 269, 802-3. furttter details will 
b« (oand on pp. 409 — 15 of tijut report. 
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embanking the rivcis in the vicinity o£ Miirshicla- 
bad; (d) rasutn mzarnt, a commission o£ 10 annas 
in every thousand rupees, le\ icd by tlic olficcv in 
command of the treasury guard at Murshidabad on 
all rev^enuc reTnittaiic.es from outlying districts. (3l 
'I’hc third, tlie fmizdart ahzoah, was the cause of 
much ilMccling between the Purnea Gosernovs 
and the Muishidabatl \inL'nh‘^, and it is almost 
ceitaiii it was never tealized. It was an additifmal 
assessment of Rs. 2,<S3,f)27 on the revcmic portion 
ol the estate, which was extended northward dvn ing 
the administration of Sail Kltan. d he Maiatha 
C/iauf. ol Rs. 24.018, it ever ai tuall> demanded, 
was not paid I he above faris .■ilu.iw' that, even 
when the power o! the; /'lO/n/erv was at. its lieiglit. 
the land revenue demand amounted to over 
6,1 lakhs ol tupcos. 


‘This state of things continued unchanged under the 
tyranny of Siraj -ud-danla and the frehlc adminis- 
tration ol Mir Jalar Kliati. .Ahoui 1760 . however, 
the pressing demands of the Tnglish made M it 
Kasim Vli look around lor new sources' ol revenue, 
'rhe wealthy province of Purnea was one ol the 
first to be examined and rc-as.sessed. It W’as dicn 
discovered that its d.nee last Faujdnis had derived 
from it a land reven le of over 21 lakhs of rupees. 
The re-asscssmeui in the first year of rU application 
bromght in an acttird iiuic.isc of revenue of 
Rs ]. 6 , 23 . 72 .'>: and the total amount collected was 
Rs. 21,00.416, im kiding Rs. ^t.l34 collection 
ch'iw’-es Rs. . 66,071 lot the maintenance of frontier 
Parrrsom. and Rs. h.S.HOa paid away in State 
chiritv d'he not land levenuc of the disuict, 
thmelore. w.w Rs. 10.4^.-106 Tln‘ collemons. 

' however, soon fell off. In 176 1 Na.tda Kumar 
(Nuncoi r) reduced the net revenue 
Rs. 17.88:174 hv deducting twice ovvi thi' c mnges 
for collection ami cstabli.shmenl : and in 17().). on 
tire assumption In the Company ot the ^ 

WTts again reduced, by tire .same ^ 

Rs 14 5.^0 Fraudulent retluctions of a smiilai 

going o.> >''[“‘^1'"“' 

trk make uo for ibein the dcmatul for the nUolc 
proamc Zs mhed in 1766 by I i laW-, ol winch 
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1^ lakh fell to the share of Purnea, its revetiue 
demand being thus 15| lakhs. In 1768 it was 
found that no less than 21^ ^ lakhs had been 
collected from die zamindars in tlic name of 
Government, and the demand was, therefore, 
raised to Rs. 17,31,000, only to fall next year to 
Rs. 13,42,000. 

“The gradual steps by which the great revenue of Purnea 
became thus dimini-shed have been given at consi- 
derable length by Mr. J. Grant, in his “Historical 
and Comparative Analysis of the Finance of liengal' 
quoted in The Fifth Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on the Affairs of the East Indian Company 
(1812) . His conclusion is expressed as follows: — 
‘If, under these successive fhictuations, it were 
asked on what principle they were brought about, 
no one can controvert the fact that they rvere the 
mere slcight-of-harul tricks of a crafty ninta^saddi 
corruptly sub.servicnt to the chicanery of tiis master, 
w'ho himself was, in all probability, proloimdly 
ignorant of every local circumstance that ought to 
influence a change, or entirely regardless of the 
measure of public receipts, pr»jviflefl llrere was no 
diminution in the standard ol what came into his 
private coffers by barefaced peculation.’ 

“In 1770 the year of the great famine, the gross demand 
was 14 lakhs, the collections being a little over 
12 ‘lakhs. In 1772 the demand fell still low'er in 
consetiuettce of abundant harvests, which brought 
down the price of rice by 200 per cent. It rvas 
reduced to IH lakhs, nor was the limit of the fall- 
ing off in the revenue reached even then. In 1 789 
and down to the time of the Permanent Settlement, 
little more than 8 lakhs was ty>llccted, or only a 
little more than one third ofj the assessment of 
Mir Kasim Ali. Resides this| 645,430 bighas, or 
350,000 acres of land, had been! .separated from the 
revenue-paying area under 1 various pretexts, 
principally as grants for charitable and religious 
purposes, but really collusivelyf retained by land- 
hole lets of different degrees. 

*‘Thc Permanent Settlement was concluded with 38 
proprietors owning 36 estates, and the total revenue 
settled with them was just under 12^ lakhs, of 
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which Rs. 6,81,796 were due {rom the three 
parganas of Surjyapur, Dharampur and Haveli, 
Subsequently, as the result ol the resumption pro- 
ceedings betweecn 1836 and 1846, 1,550 estates, 
which had escaped assessment and were held 
revcnue-lree under an invalid title, were rc>umcd 
and brought on the revenue-roll. 'The area alfccted 
was 425 square miles, and the increase of resenue 
was just under one lakh. 

‘Surveys and Sett leinen t s .—'I'hit revenue survey was carried 
out in this district between 1844 and 1848. In 
1887—90 a settlement was made of the Maldwar 
estate covering an area of 58 square miles, and in 
1897—92 of 201 square miles comprised in the 
Srinagar Banaili estate. Survey and settlement 
operations were carried on in the remainder of the 
district in 1901—1908. The distribution of the 
area dealt with during this last settlement under 
the different tenancies is shown in the following 
table;— 


StAtaa. 

Number of 
tenancies. 

Total so hold 
(Acres), 

percent- 
age to 
total 

occupied ‘ 

area. 

Average 
size of 
each 
ienauej 
(Acres), 

Lands held by pro- 
prietors. 

2,554 

49,844 

2.2 

20.5 

Cultivated by tenure- 
holders. 

47,303 

426,788 

19.0 

9.0 

Ryots at fi.s-ed lates 

19,962 

116,205 

5.1 

6.7 

Settled and occu- 
pancy ryola. 

436,769 

1,649,604 

69.0 

3.-7 

• 

Non-oooupancy and 
diarii ryots. 

21,715 

72,646 

3.2 

3.3 

Rent free holders 

10,84-3 

30,150 

1.3 

2.5 

Under-j'j/o/s with oc- 
cupancy rights. 

59,202 

61,644 

2.7 

1.03 

Under- without 
oocupanoy rights. 

39,637 

4.6,689 

2.0 

1.1 
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“With regard to this table it should be explained that the 
average size of each ryoti holding is no index to the 
actual amount of land held by each ryot, for one 
tenant frequently holds several tenancies, each 
liable for a separate item of rent. The old ancestral 
holdings and those held at favourable rents are 
adliered to with grim tenacity, even though Hoods 
may keep them submerged for months or even for 
a couple of years. On the other hand, tenancies 
recently taken up are abandonetl Irecly, wiicn 
their productive power lias been impaired, or when 
the tenant can no longer make a profit out of them. 

'"Land Tenures . — The various forms ^o! land lenuro 
prevailing in Purnea arc. for the most part, the 
same as in other districts of the Division. Detailed 
description is, therefore, confined to the cases w'ncre 
tenures present distinct characteristics. 

'‘Zamindaris.—T'he Decennial Settlement oi Piu’nea, whiiii 
was concluded in the year 1790, when Mr. Heatly 
was Collector and Mr. Coiebrooke (who tanud 
out the measure) A,ssisiant Collector, was made 
with the zarnindars for entire parganas or Iractions 
of parganas. There were then 36 estates with 
38 proprietors, whereas the number of estates borne 
on the tauzi or revenue-roll is now (1,909) 1,707 

of which 205 are revenue-free cstate.s. There arc 
two tauzi serials:— (1) a fasti serial for the Fasli 
mahals, i.e., all estates in parganas Dharampur, 
Harwat, Dhaphar and Chai; (2) a Bengali serial 
for the Bengali mahals in the remainder of the 
district. Of 1,712 revenue-paying estates, 461 are 
in the Fasli and 1,251 in the Bengali serial. 'Fhis 
almost unique sy.stem is believed to date back to 
the conquest of the parganas ^est of the old Kosi 
by the Faujdar Saif Khan abotft 1731. * 

“About half the land revenue of thd district is paid by 
three estates, viz., Dharampuij Haveli and Surjya- 
pur, and the total incitience pf revenue paid by 
permanently-settled estates (which extend over 
4,742 square miles) is only a|n^as 6—2. The gross 
rental for the district in 1872, when road and 
public works cess was first levied was Rs. 28,69,695. 
The gross renul for the year ending 31st March 
1902 was Rs. 8630,747, and that for the year ending 
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31 SI March 1908 was Rs. 43,83,196, the total land 
revenue demand for the same year being 
Rs. 11,79,591, including tcinpotarily-settled estates. 

' I he cf)ntrast between tliesc figuies is,’ Mr. Byrne 
observes, ‘remarkable, the preseiK gross rental 
being more than double the highest know^n revenue 
demand from the district and the present revenue 
demand being less thati iirdl the highest resetmc 
demand.’ 

“Another respect in which Purnea is unique among 
North Bihar districts is that there has been but 
little subdivision of proprietary interests. In 1867 
the number oi estates tm tlie icsemie roll was 
1,6^6 of which 1,550 were the result of the resump 
lion proceedings of 1836 — 16. In 1888 the number 
had ri'^en to 1,670, and in the last 20 years only 54 
partitions have been cifected in the Collectorate. 
d lie small extent to which subdivision of pro- 
prietary interests has gone on may be realised horn 
the lact tfiat up to 31st March 1907. tlie total 
number ol interests registered in the 1,712 revenue- 
paying estates was only 8.092. 

"Tenure-holders . — The tollowing summar)' of the position 
of tenure-holders is extracted from the Settlement 
Report. Excluding Surjyapur, an area of 1,422,651 
acres is leased out to pennanent tenure-holders. 
Out of this, 906,158 acres are held on patni leases; 
248,933 acres are held at fixed rents, on leases other 
than patni leases; and 267,560 acres are held by 
permanent tenure-holders [as defined in section 
3 (8) of the Bengal Tenancy Act], whose rents are 
not fixed. I'hus, outside Surjyapur 1.155,091 acies 
are held by permanent tenure-holders on fixed 
rents. In Surjyajiur, the Khagra estate has leased 
out 140,080 acres at fixed jcnts and the other ';l\arc- 
holders 5^ 646 acres, also at fixed rents. 

^'The area mortgaged to tenure-holders is only 1,343 acres, 
and the area leased temporarily on farming leases 
is 76,1 18 acres. ’Fhesc together amount to 3.2 per 
cent of the total area, while the area held by perma- 
nent tcnure-holdei's (including those whose rents 
are fixed as well as those whose rents arc not fixed) 
amounts to 59.4 per cent of the total area. Thus, 
in all, 62-6 per cent of the total area is held by 
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genuine tenure-holders who pay rent. In addition 
to this, 102,030 acres, i.e., 4.2 per cent of the total 
area, are held rent-free. Every rent-free holder 
who has sublet any part of his tenancy is classed as 
a tenure-holder; and as almost everyone of theni 
sublets some part of his tenancy, it may be taken 
that at least 4 {>er cent of this rent-free area is held 
by tenure-holders. This would give 63.4 per cent of 
the total area as held by permanent tenure-holders 
(including fixed rent and rent-free tenure-holders) ; 
and adding the 3.2 per cent held by temporary 
tenure-holders, we get the percentage of the total 
area held by all sorts of tenure-holders as 66.6. 

"Taluks.— Taluks are not so numerous as in Bengal, and 
are all shikmi, i.e., dependent. The absence of 
kuzuri or independent taluks is accounted for by 
the fact that, at the time of the Permanent Settle- 
ment, the pargana system had not been broken up, 
as had been the case, for instance, all over the 
Rajshahi Division; and Government was able tc 
make its assessments and settlements on the well- 
marked lines afforded by the pargana as a fiscal unit 
of landed projxjrty. The sanfd reason is given for 
the , absence of tauftr or incremental estates. 
Although large tracts were unreclaimed, and, in 
fact, had not been as.sesscd, the lay within 
recognised areas and the advantages of their 
cultivation went to the landholders. 


Tstimrari taluks.— Dependent taluks arc usually of the 
istimrari species, i.e., farms or leases granted by the 
landholder in perpetuity at a fixed stipulated rent, 
and often, in cases where the lessee was a relative, 
favourite, or old servant of the, lessor, at a quit rent. 
In this district they are of com jpaia lively old origin. 
Some of the istimrari taluks |or istMrars as they 
are called in Purnea, were grimed by the Naxvahs 
of Pumea; and several, it appears, where created oi 
confirmed by a farmer of tie district revenue, 
Achinta Rai, about 1771 shoriy after the assump- 
tion by the Company of the management of the 
revenues. The kanungos of -each pargana also 
usually held one or more istimrars from the 
zemindars, e,.g., Gopikanta Rai, a Bengali of 
Kantanagar near Karagola, who was kanungo of 
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Dhararapur in 1790, held live or six istimrars; while 
two or three more were acquired by Harichand Rai 
Lala, a kanungo of Nathpur and Garari. 

'These tenures are most nunienms in the pargnnas ot 
Haveli, Dharampur, Fatehpur, Singhia and Sripur; 
and the following are some of the largest;— (I) 
Taluk Vishnupur in pargana Haveli was granted 
to Aga Muhammad AH Khan, the last Nawah of 
Purnea, and grandfather ot Aga Saifulla Klian, a 
leading Musalman gentleman of the town of 
Purnea, on whose death about 20 years ago it 
passed to his niece Bibi Kamarunnissa Khanam, 
widow ot Saiyad Raza Ali Khan Bahadur. Frotn 
a eftpy of the sanad filed in the Collectorate, it 
would appear to have been granted by Achinta 
Rai, the farmer, but it is more probable that it was 
only confirmed by him. (2) Taluk Gohoma, in 
pargana Haveli, held by Mr. Forbes of Sultanganj. 
(3) Taluks Perwa and Ramai, in pargana Sultan- 
pur. 

"Ivarge isfimrari and mukarari tenures are common in the 
Kishanganj subdivision, and tliere are over 200 in 
the whole district. \Vhen an istimrari taluk is 
sublet in perpetuity, it is called, in Purnea, not a 
dar -istimrari^ but a patni taluk. In fact, the word 
patni seems to be loosely applied to any tenure 
created in perpetuity. 

“Patni tenures. — The patni tenure was introduced into 
Purnea about the year 1838 by tlie zamiudars of 
Jamuikandi in Murshidabad, now known as the 
Paikpara family, when their estate of Raghupur 
Raunia in Dharampur was let out as a patni taluk. 
This property formerly belonged to Raja Madhu 
vSingh of Darbhanga, but was sold for the recovery 
of arrears of revenue in >790; and as sales were 
then held s:i Murshidabad, it came into the hands 
of its present owners. Subsequently, Babu 
Pratap Singh, one of the large landlords of the 
district, sublet his Purnea estates in patni, ami in 
1877 the number of patnis had risen to 409. The 
number has since largely increased owing to the 
existence of absentee landlords and their desire to 
raise large sums by creating such tenures. It is 
said that in the whole district there are now 
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probably about 500 important patnis; they arc 
especially numerous in tlie Khagra estate, where 
138,593 aenres are held on palni and dar patni lease. 

“The incidents of the tenure are too well known to require 
detailed notice, but one peculiarity which formeily 
attached to it in Purnea may be noticed, vi/.., that 
arrears were realized by a civil suit, and not by the 
summary procedure prescribed by Regulation VIII 
of 1819, owing to an erroneous notion that the 
patni law wa.s not applicable to a purely Fasli 
tnahal or Bihar estate, stuh. as Dharanipiu This 
question was raised and submitted to the Board of 
Revenue lor decision some 20 years ago. It was 
decided that patni sales should,' if tjeccssary, be 
held at the beginning and middle ol the Fasli year 
where that era prevails, i.e., in paigana Dharatti- 
pur. It would, therefore, appear that two .sets of 
palni sales may be held by the (a)llccjor, one lor 
the Bengali and the other lor the Fasli portion o( 
the district. 'Fhe orders of the Board were based 
on a previous decision in a similar diflunlty whicli 
arose in Orissa in 1810. From the Settlement 
Report it appears that this belief still litigcrs, for 
it is staled;— 'An inteiesting, but apparent Iv (juiu; 
unfounded belief may be here noticed, vi/,., that 
patnis in the Fasli mahals canitot be sold up sum- 
niarily under Regulation VIII ol 1819 for .irrears. 
However, very few palms are found in the western 
part of the district, where the Fasli mahals are 
found, so the question is not of much practical 
importance.’ In the last twenty years, 20.3 patnis 
have been sold up under the usual summary proce- 
dure, and these sales excite more'^terest titan the 
ordinary revenue sales. 

Darpatnis are under-tenures created by A'palnidar, by 
which he transfers his own rijihts inVhe whole or 
part of his taluks. A dar pa ni is tlWs a patni of 
the second degree, while a imilar bnder-tenure 
created by a dar-patnidar, or i patni o| the third 
degree, is called a sepatmit f^The first dar-patni 
dates from 1854 and the first iepatni from, 1871. 

"Nankar taluks.— Nankar taluks are tracts of land origi- 
nally exempted from aMcssment during the Mughal 
administration, being intended for the support of 
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zamindars and their families. They were confined 
to parganas Sripur and Siirjyapur at the time of 
the Permanent Settlement, and according to the 
Quinquennial Register of 1798 were four, in 
number. At present only one such estate appears 
on the Road Cess Registers, viz., taluk Nawa 
Nankar in the village of Pahasra. 

‘M-Ustajiris and mutahidis. — Mustajiris are tenures held 
on contract by professed middlemen between the 
original landholder and the peasantry. They arc 
equivalent to the ijaras of Bengal in ail respects 
and are very common in Purnea. The usual 
pertod of such leases is five years, and the term 
muiahidi is applied where a whole pargayia is 
farmed out, and the lease is for a longer period, 
e.g., 20 years or more. The evils of the system 
are well illustrated by the remarks of a former 
Collector of Purnea: — ‘Though the zatnindars are 
moderate and liberal landlords, they arc indirectly 
to blame lor the worst feature that exists in the 
land system of this portion of the district, that of 
middlemen known as mustajirs. Nothing can be 
worse for the landlord and the cultivator than the 
system of five-yearly leases granted to mustajirs, as 
the mustajir offers a higher rent at each settlement, 
which he in turn recc cers from the cultivators. '"I'he 
latter appear profoundly ignorant of their rights 
under the law, though, being a prosperous class, 
they are daily becoming more able to hold their 
oivn. 1’hc mustajir, in addition to looting the 
ryots to the best of his ability by enhancing rents, 
in which process he is materially assisted by the 
disinclination of the tenants to have their holdings 
measured, and their accepting enhancements in 
preference to measurement, has one or two otlier 
resources For instance, he has a habit of faking 
full advantage of his temporary lease for creating 
holdings in his own name. Land is plentiful, 
and he maps out for himself a fine holding at a 
nominal rent, which holding survives his temporary 
lease. Then, he has an amiable ivay of ousting 
his landlord by the creation of miliks or rent-free 
holdings by a well recognized process, which is 
known as converting mal or rent-paying land into 
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milik or rent-free, The mustajir, being generally 
selected by the landlord from among the most clever 
and influential men, or briefly, a man whom the 
other tenants fear, is specially qualified not only 
to coerce his neighbours into paying rent, but also 
to turn die tables on his employer, and use his 
authority to make the tenants of his master acknow- 
ledge the mustajir as their landlord by right of an 
imaginary milik, or rent-free holding, whicji he 
invents, and the rents ot which he collects as 
milikdar. This milik remains in his possession 
for ever: a few civil suits, often collusively carried 
out between the mustajir as milikdar and the lyots 
whose lands he is transferring rei?t-free to himself 
provide the unjust steward with documentary evi- 
dence of title, which it is difficult for the zamindar 
subsequently to upset. By diis means many men of 
humble origin and little or no education have 
succeeded in creating for themselves very comfort- 
able little properties.’* 

'This account has been confirmed by the experience 
gained in the course of the recent settlement. ‘The 
local influence of the middlmen', writes Mr. Byrne, 
‘grows with their wealth, and when a taluka has 
been given over to their tender mercies for a few 
years, it becomes impossible for the maliks to 
realize anything except through the middlemen. 
No outsider dares take settlement of the taluka. If 
the maliks attempt to make direct collections, they 
meet at once with an insurmountable obstacle, 
inasmuch as they have no papers at all on which to 
sue. The local middleman knows enough about 
the law to render it extremely dangerous for the 
malik to try the moral effect, of the persuasive 
powers of a swarm of peons w : th thick lathis on 
recalcitrant ryots. The maliks zxe. now practically 
obliged to make settlements wi ;h local middlemen 
of influence; and, further-nw re, they are also 
employed as tahsildars for areal whicli they do not 
hold On leases. The malik has no interest in the 
welfare of his tenants; he acce )ts what the tahsil- 
dars pay him in, and he asks no questions about 
what they do in the villages. As usual, 

t>f ItUKm Pi*tTiat$ BevlSw, 1880. 
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most of the tahsildar’s profits come from abwabs, 
which the tenants pay up readily enough, provided 
their annual rent is not interfered with. Uncer- 
tainty in that demand is the one thing which 
tenants dread most.’ 


“Gachbandi.—Gachbandi is the name of a tenure which 
is very commonly met with in paigana Surjyapur, 
ami almost nowhere else. It was in force there 
before the time of the Permanent Settlement, and 
is believed lo owe its origin to the rcclainaiion of 
jungle lands taken from the Nepal is about the 
middle of the 18th century. The term implies a 
syst*-m of letting out blocks of land contained 
within certain boundaries lor a lutnp sum without 
measuring their area or fixing any rate of rent. 
The land thus farmed out is called a gach, and its 
holder a gachdar. It may constitute a tenure or a 
cultivator’s holding, but generally the former. A 
gachdar who does not cultivate the whole of it him- 
self sublets a portion to cultivators or to kulaitdars. 
The existing tenures of this kind are ancient ones, 
which have passed down from father to son. They 
are now no longer created, being clearly the out- 
come of a state of diings in which land was so 
plentiful, that precish)n in assessing rent was not 
necessary. 

"In the course of the recent settlement it has generally 
been found that gachdars are tenure-holders; but 
in certain areas, where the lands are verj' fertile, 
the gachdars are undiitinguishablc from ordinary^ 
occupancy ryots. They hold only ver}* small areas 
of two or three acres, and if any part is sublet, it 
is only a small plot on which a ploughman or 
other sers nt is allowed to build a house. The 
operation of the Muhammadan law of inheritance 
has no doubt accelerated this minute subdi\'ision, 
which is most noticeable in the villages near the 
Dinajpur border, about 10 miles duo east from 
Kishanganj. Even where gachdars have thus in 
process of time become undistinguishable from 
occupancy ryots, they can still express their share 
in the entire gach in annas, gandas, etc. It has 
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also been frequently found that a small residue ol 
the lands of a gach remains undivided. This is 
usually known as the shamilat area, and frequently 
consists of a graveyard, a jutc-stecping tank, or a 
patch of unculturable land. 

“Resumed /agm.— Resumed jagir lands are only found in 
the parganas situated along the Nepal frontier, viz., 
Sripur, Fatchpur Singhia and Sultanpur. They 
were originally rent-free and were given for the 
performance of certain services, such as the preven- 
tion of the incursions of wild elephants, pigs, and 
tigers, coming Irom the Morang or Tarai, upon the 
cultivated lands of the district. They were mostly 
held by people of the Rajbansi caste, who were 
called sardars. When the service for wltich the 
lands were granted was no longer retjuired, tlie 
holdings were assessed to rent. In many cases they 
have been alienated by the descendants of the 
original grantees. The largest of these jagirs is 
Jagir Phaku in pargana Havcli, held by Mr. Forbes 
and others, which pays a reventic of Rs. 1,178. A 
considerable jagir was also attached to lalu/t Ramai, 
in p.argana Sultanpur, called taluk Pipra, and was 
conferred on one Mir Saiyad Ali, a native of 
Gulastan in Persia, in consideration of his keeping 
up a body of men for guartling the northern 
frontier. 

“Ryoti holdings.— Vhc position of tenants with ryoti 
holdings in Pumea is summarized by Mr, Byrne as 
follows:— ‘The number of ryoti holdings whose 
owners have the rights of ryots at fixed rents, of 
settled ryots and of occupancy ryots amounts to 
455,410, and the area held b)? them to 1,656,205 
acres. 'T his is equivalent tt» almost exactly 73.5 
per cent of the total occupied area. This is a 
smaller percentage than is usual in the North Bihar 
districts, but it will be borne in mind that the 
permanent tenure-holders in Burnea occupy a very 
large area that would in other; districts probably be 
held by ryots, that their positi(in is most secure, that 
the population is comparatively sparse, and that a 
considerable culiurable area is still uncultivated.' 
The terms usually applied to holdings of ryots at 
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fixed rents are mukarari jot, maurusi jot and kasht; 
while occupancy holdings arc known as jot javiu. 

1 he lollowing is an account ot some special forms 
of tenancies. 

Hclhasila. — Halhasila jot is a species of tenure prevail- 
ing on tlie banks of the Kosi and the Ganges, but 
unknown in other parts of the district. Its pecu- 
liat ity is that the rent is dcieiinined exery year by 
measurement of the area actually cultivated, and 
the assessment ol a rate fixed in ac(,ordance with 
the area and the nature of the crop arcftrding lo the 
rates (called bera) recognized for each crop, d’he 
m^'asureiucnt is made alter the crop is reaped, and 
is generally cairied on from the month of January 
(Magh) to March (Chait) by an arnin or surveyor 
on bchall of the landlord, and the village pa*wnri, 
in the presence of the cultivator. If the landlord 
fails to measure the lands alter the crops have been 
cut, and to ascertain the rent according to the 
nature the crop grown on each plot, he catt 

recoxer only as mucli rent as he got in the previous 
year. If he neglects to measure the land for a 
number of years, he can claim only the rent of tl;e 
year in xvhicli (he lands xveie last measured. 'The 
rent (if cull holdiit'; is fluctuating, ami increases or 
decreases ex'cry' yeai according to the area culti- 
vated. If a tenant holds .SO acres and ruUix’atcs 
only 20. allowing the rest to remain ialloxv, he pavs 
rent lor the cultivated 20 acres according to the 
crop s«)wn on them, the falloxv land being vtnassc.ss- 
ed If the whole 30 acres are left fallow, he 
cannot let the lands lo another. Under {his 
system the znniindar is at the mercy of the r\o(, 
who may cultivate as much or as little of his jot as 
he like-' and pay accoidingly. It ic(piires the 
zatnindur to keep up a large establishment to 
measure the land cx’cry y'ear, in order to ascertain 
what crops are groxvn, and to assess rent accordingly. 
It is said to give rise to much dishouesty- on the 
part of subordinates, and to be a most unsatisfactory 
and dilficult system to work. The holders are 
usually members of the higher Hindu castes or 
Musalinan.s. 
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"These tenures are believed to be of old origin. The letters 
of the Collector to the Board of Revenue, before 
the period of the Permanent Settlement, show that 
the original cultivator’s tenure in Dharainpur was 
bhaoU, that is to say, rent was paid in kind, half 
the produce generally going to the zamindar. Rent 
in kind was then being gradually altered into a 
money rent by the zamindari nmla or agents in 
collusion with the ryots, and it is said that it was 
about this time that the hnlhasila system came into 
existence. Now-a-days, on the banks of the Ganges 
.and die Kosi, numbers of non-resident tvofs, 
known as dohattvnrs, principally from Bhagalpur 
district, take halhasila jots as ycarly^tcnanis; in such 
cases the holdings, owing to the changes in the 
course of the river, arc not the same from year to 
year. 

“Birawari.—\ somewhat similar tenure is tliat called 
hirawari, a word derived from him, literally mean- 
ing a stalk or bundle of stalks, wltich is given the 
more extended meaning of produt.c. It implies 
a system under which rent is paid according to »hc 
nature of the crop grown in differetit parts ot hold- 
ings, c.g., whether it is rice, tobacco, etc. Tlic 
main difference between the hirawau and halhasila 
systems is that under the former every plot o( land 
is assessed at some rate, whereas under the latter 
only the lauds that actually bear a crop are assessed 
to rent. 

“Jot /amfl. —-Another tenure met with in the Dharainpur 
pargana is that called jot jama, under which the 
ryot selects whatever land he likes for cultivation 
up to the total area entered in his agreement but 
only within the limits of a ccrtaiji .specified village. 
I'he Origin of the system is easil)| cxplaiired. 1 he 
river Kosi, after covering large tracts of land with 
sand, and rendering them tin inhabitable and 
uncultivable, takes some new (direction, and in 
course of years this land again becomes fit for 
occupation. The villagers then] return, and break 
up patches here and there, their kent being assessed 
according to the nature and extent of their cultiva- 
tion. It is necessary to assess at low rates, in order 
to attract cultivators. In course of time these 
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disconnected patches become well-defined jots, ami 
are entered in the village books against the names 
of the cultivators. As the land is reclaimed from 
jungle and cultivation advances, the villages adopt 
the halhcLsihi system instead al tlie jot jama. On 
the other hand, if the villages are again devasiatetl 
by the Kosi and relapse into jungle, the haihosila 
system gives way to the jot jania. 

“Harbera and 7nxi.s}iak}ias.—'\'\\crf: are «)tie or two other 
similar systems of collections, which are rare, and 
appertain either to single village or individual cases. 
One is called fiaihera, i.e., a ditferent rate is charged 
tor the same piece oi land according to the crop 
gro^n thereon. It seems the same as the birawari 
tenancy under cultivation. A second is known as 
mushakJuis, and is ct{uivalcnt to an ordinary lease 
ol an uncertain cpiantity ol land at a fixed cjuit-rent, 
payable whether all or any part of tire land is 
cultivated or not. 

"Uiider~r\ots' holdings. — 'I‘hc statistics compiled during 
the recent settlement show that number of tenancies 
held by under-ryc;?^ is 98,739, of which 59,202 were 
found to have ocxupancy rights attaching to them 
by custom, and the remainder (.39,537) have not 
this incident. The total area held by under-r)' 0 <s 
is 107.233 acres, or 6 per cent of the total i-yoti 
area. Altogether 61,544 acres are held on cash 
rent, the occupants having occupancy rights in res- 
pect of 44.291 acres. I'he balance (34,946 acres) 
is held on produce rents, out of which the occupants 
have by custom occupancy rights in respect of 
17.253 acres. The tenant who pays rent in kind 
is thus recognized as having a somewhat better- 
position in this di.strict than he usually has 
.elsewhere. 

“The comparison of the total number of tenancies held 
by under-tyo/^ with the total of lyoti holdings is,’ 
writes Mr. Ilyrne, ‘interesting. The former figure 
represents 21.7 per cent of the latter, yet the area 
held by undcr-ryo/i is only 6 per cent of the total 
ryoti area. The explanation of this is that most 
under-ryots are so only in respect of small plots 
for house sites and homesteads. House sites are 
Stt a premium in this district owing to its liability 
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to inundation, and this is reflected in the average 
rate paid per aore by under-ryofs, which reaches 
the abnormal figure of Rs. 10-2-5 in Islarapur 
thana. The fact that most of the area held by 
under-ryots is homestead land, also helps to explain 
the growth of the custom by which they are 
recognized as having occupancy rights. No one 
will build a house unless he is morally certain that 
he has a better status than that ol a mere tenant-at- 
will in the lands on w'hich he proposes to build ’ 

“Kulaildan.—An under-r)’ot’.v holding is commonly 
called kulaiti and he himself a knlaitdar. When 
held on payment of produce rentj it is divided into 
three kinds according to the manner of payment ol 
rent— (1) Bhaoli, in which a certain fixed amoimt 
of produce is stipulated to be paid as rent, regaid- 
less of the actual outturn, i.e., it is recoverable even 
should the crop fail; (2) Adhia, in wh.i<:h half the 
produce, ascertained by weiglimettt after reaping, 
is taken as rent; and (3) Kuthandt, in whicli the 
produce of the standing crop is estimated and b.ilf 
• of the estimated outturn haude<l over in lieu of 
rent, 

'"Rent-free latids.~h\ the Surjyapiir pargana the lf)t:d area 
held rent-free by tenure-holders is 30,150 acres, and 
in the rest of the district the area so held under 
valid titles is 102,030 acres, i.e., nearly 3.6 per cent 
of the total area. 

“Afi/f^s.—The most common rent-free property is that 
called rnilik, a term which is in ordinary language 
supplanting all other names for rent-free holdings 
in Purnea. Theoretically Uie tenure dates back 
to a period anterior to the Hermanent Settlement, 
and originated in grants giten for hreligious and 
charitable purposes, or as ft reward for services 
rendered, or as remuneration of services to be 
rendered. Such grants, vllien duly established 
before the British revenue afiihorities, at or .subse- 
quent to the Permanent ^ttlement, were not 
assessed io land revenue. In some ca.ses they w'ere 
entered as lakhiraj or revenue-free estates in the 
Collectorate records; in others they remained rent- 
free tenures embraced in a revenue-free estate, but 
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excluded from the assets of the estate for the pur 
pose of estimating the land revenue to be paid hf 
such estate. When resumption proceedings were 
instituted, a great number of invalid rev'ernie-frec 
tenures were brought under assessment on favour- 
able terms, the revenue being halt of what woul.l 
have been as.sessed but for the fact that the holders 
had enjoyed exemption from revenue for a long 
period. Such is the theoretical orgin of all such 
tenures, and such is no doubt the real origin of 
some of them. 

‘In practice, however, many unwarranted claims to hold 
latid rent-free have been made. The large uncul- 
tivated area existing in some estates has facilitated 
such pretensions aiid rendered them, wfien made, 
difficult of disproof in the courts of law. The 
landlord himself and his superior servants may 
remain in ignorance of the fact that land has Ireen 
occupied in some remote and previously uuculti- 
vatetl part of his property, and this ignorance may 
continue for a pciiod sufficiently long to justify a 
Judge in recognizing the right to have, accrued by 
user. The Civil Courts thus become the means of 
establishing claims that are fraudulent at the out- 
set. When, as is often the case, the paid servants 
of the zamirtdar, th«* futtwaris and others, are the 
chief offenders in this respect, it is easy to see how 
injuriously the landlord can be defrauded by the 
creation of fictitious miliks. The remarks on the 
subject of such miliks given in the paragraph on 
mustajiiis may also be referred to. 

‘Jagirs — In the early part of last centiny, owing to the 
inroads of marauders along the Nepal frontier, 
certain areas were assigned as service tenures to men 
who undertook the jKilii ing of the frontier. Tn 
the course of time, the need for these wardens of 
the border ceased to he so urgent, but tlie lands 
were not surrenilcred. T hey arc still locally 
knoivn as /Vtgbi, anti at present many of them are 
held not rent-free, but on payment of a nominal 
quit-rent, or j}az(iraTia as it is called. In the course 
of the recent settlc’incnt a detailed enejuiry into 
these tenures was made, and it was concluded that 
in many cases attempts had been made formerly by 
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the landlords, within whose spheres of influence 
they lay, to assess them to rent. A compromise 
would seem to have been arrived at, and a fixed 
amount averaging about 4 annas per acre was paid 
under the denomination of nazarana. In the 
settlement record these men have been recorded as 
holding rent-free, but subject to the payment of a 
fixed nazarana. 

■"In some parts of the extreme north-east of Tslampur 
thana between the river Mahananda and the Nepal 
border, a system of saidats and paiks still survives 
in name. They pay about 4 annas per acre as 
nazarana, but they render no service of any sort. 
The sardars are responsible for the payment of the 
nazarana, but they make no profit on their collec- 
tions from the paiks. The area held under these 
conditions is inconsiderable. I'his system is found 
also in thanas Gopalpur and Kadwa. All these 
holders of service tenures have been treated as 
actually holding, and as entitled to hold, rent-free, 
subject to the payment of a fixed nominal nazeuavn, 
which is not a true agricultural rent. 

‘‘Service holdings.— Grznti for scivices retidered to ihe 
landlord are sometimes met with, e.g., small j)lots 
of land held by goraits. Village artisans are also 
occasionally remunerated by such holdings, but 
they are few and unimportant. They are held by 
Malis, who provide artificial flowers cut out of pith 
during the Muharram, the village barbers, washer- 
men and jfwttcK, and the professional drummers, 
whose services arc in request for religious cere- 
monies and festive occasions. 

*‘Othfr rent-free holdings.— A number qf rent-free holdings 
were formerly made by great landlords for religious 
OT charitable purposes, and tire still ‘ frequently 
created. The most common of such tenures are 
those known as (1) debottar, ife. religious endow- 
ments, intended for the maintenance of temples and 
the c^ilcbration of rites and ceffiraonies, as well as 
the support of officiating f priests, and (2) 
brahmottar^ or grants made the support of 
Brahmans as such without regard to the perfor- 
mance of religious ccrernonics. Under the licad 
of debotfar may be classed endowments especially 
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allotted to the service of particular manifestations 
of the deity, such as sivaitor, vishnuvattor , kalipuja 
for the special service of Siva, Vishnu and Kali. 
Religious grants made by Muhammadans arc 
known as wakj, varieties of winch are ptiollai, or 
foundations for tJie support of pir.s or saints; 
madadmash, or grants for the support of pious or 
learned Muhammadans; and imambara, intended 
for the maintenance of a house of prayer and the 
celebration of ceremonies in connection with the 
Muharrarn. The only endowment of this kind 
calling for sf>ecial notice is Mirza Muhammad 
Husain’s Endowment, in which the Collector is 
trustee of certain estates, the rents of wliich are 
applied to the support of school, a sarai or guest- 
house and an Imambara. Both in the case of Hindu 
and Muhammadan endowments, the original pur- 
pose has, in some instances, been lost sight of, and 
• the proceeds are applied, as elsewhere, to the 
private expenses of the trustees. 


‘Miscellaneous tenures.— Amon^ miscellaneous tenures the 
following may be mentioned briefly.' Golaganj 
jama means rent paid for land used for gains or 
warehouses. Hat jama is the rent paid by the lessee 
of a hat or market place. Leases of pasture land for 
grazing cattle are coir.r.ion. T hey are of two kinds 
kashchari lands, i.e., lands which grow llie long 
thatching grass called kash; and ramrias, which 
grow' the excellent fodder grass called duh, as well 
as thatching grass, and short coarse grasses called 
tilwa, rnadhua and birna. There are a number 
of rent-paying incorporeal rights which may be 
most fitly described here, although they cannot be 
accurately defined as tenures. Jalkar requires no 
• special notice, being simply a lease of fishery rights. 
Tlie holdc’- of a jalkar, w'hcn he is of low' caste, is 
called a mahaldar. Ghat jama is the rent paid by 
a ferry farmer. Bankar, phalkar and jama shahd 
are rents paid for the exercise of forest rights in 
firewood, fruit and honey respectively. Jama 
singhati is a market due paid to the owner or 
fariucr of a market for registering sales of cattle as 
a safeguard against the sale of stolen animals at 
markew. Jania ckutki is another market due 
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(nominally a handful of the wares exposed for sale) 
given to the owner or farmer by each vendor. 
Kayali jama is the fee paid by the professional 
weighman of a market for the right to weigh goods 
on behalf of purchasers in the market. The kayal 
in his turn levied a fee equivalent to per cent ol 
the amount weighed. 

“Landlords of the district.— When the Permanent Settle- 
ment was effected, the district was divided as follows 
amongst the chief landholders:— (1) Rani Indrabati 
of Mohini near Kasba, the daughter of Madhu 
Singh, Raja of Darbhanga, was the greatest land- 
holder of the district, holding parganas Sultanpur, 
Sripur, Fatehpur Singhia, Haveli,' Katihar, Kumari- 
pur, Garari and Nathpur (the last of which has 
since been transferred to Bhagalpur) . (2) Raja 
Madhu Singh of Darbhanga was zamindar of 
Dharampur, which occupied an area of about 1,000 
square miles, or one-fifth of the whole district. (.S) 
Fakhr-ud-din Husain, the ancestor of the Khagra 
zamindars, held pargana Surjyapur, which is 720 
square miles in area. (4) Bakaulla was zamindar 
of Badaur with an area of 28‘T square miles. (5) 

, Sibjiath and Gauri Nath were joint-proprietors of 
Tajpur, which is 197 square miles in area. (6) 
Dular Singh, who became one of the largest land- 
holders in the district, was the zamindar of 
Tirakharda, which has an area of only 75 square 
miles. The assessment seems not to have exceeded 
the capabilities of the estates, as most of the larger 
ones have not changed hands, but still continue in 
the possession of the descendants of these with 
whom the settlement was made. 

"The only large properties that havf been broken up are 
those of Rani Indrabati, which had an'area of 2,000 
square miles, and the Surlyapur pargana. As 
regards the former, in 1850l Babu Pratap Singh, 
father of Rai Lakshmipat^ Singh and Rai Dhanpat 
Singh of Murshidabad, purchased the whole of 
parganas Haveli Purnea and pultanpur, and about 
three-fourths of parganas Fatehpur Singhia, Sripur, 
Katihar and Kumaripur. The late Mr. Palmer 
of Pumea acquired the remainder of the four 
parganas last named, and Raja Lilanand Singh of 
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the Banaili Raj purchased Garari. Babu Pratap 
Singh subsequently (in 1859) sold Sultanpur to 
Mr. A. J. Forbes, the lather of the present proprie- 
tors, and pargana Haveli Purnea to Babu Dharam 
Cihand L.al, a banker oi Purnea. As regards the 
latter, it was divided on the death of Fakhr-ud-din 
Husain between his two sons Didar Husain ind 
Akbar Husain. T he descendants of the former, 
who are known as the Khagra branch of the family, 
arc still in possession of their share, but a number 
. of patnis weie given out by the late Nawab Saiyad 
Husain. .Akbar Husain died childless, and his 
widow translerred the property to her brother, 
wljose descendants (know as the Kishanganj branch 
of the family) have lost it, different shares being 
acquired by Nawab Lutf Ali Khan of Patna, Babu 
Dharam Chand Lai and his son Babu Prithi Cliand 
Lai. 

“A* portion of the district is owned by families of European 
descent. Prominent among these are the heirs of 
Alexander J. Forbes, who acquired pargana Sultan- 
pur and other properties, and the descendants of 
Mr. Palmer, who acquired much landed property 
as a mustajir or farmer, and as a zamindar in 
pargana Sripur. He left one daughter, who married 
a Mr. Downing, on whose death the propterty w'as 
divided betw'een his son, Mr. Clifford Young 
Downing, and his daughter, the wnfe of Mr. Hayes, 
formerly a Deputy Magistrate in this district. 

“Of Muhammadan landed families, the most important 
are the zamindars of Surjyapur, of which there are 
tw’o branches— the Khagra branch, represented by 
the widow’ and sons of Nawab Saiyad Ata Husain, 
and the Kishanganj branch, represented by Saiyad 
Dilawar Raza. Both families claim to be descended 
origina^v from the Khagra stock, but the Kishan- 
ganj br.tnch possessed no interest in tlie estate till 
united to the house of Khagra by marriage three 
generations back. The difficulty as to so ancient 
a family beitig in humble circumstances till this 
alliance is explained by a tradition that at some 
retiiotc period their ancestor, the elder brother of 
the Khagra family at that time, abdicated in favour 
of his younger brother, from w'^hom the present 
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Khagra zamindars trace their descent; but the story 
is emphatically denied by the Khagra family. 
According to their account, at the beginning of the 
19th century tlic Surjyapur property was owned in 
equal shares by two brothers Saiyed Akbar Husain 
and Saiyad Didar Husain. Didar, who remained at 
Khagra, was the grandfather of Nawab Saiyad Ata 
Husain of Khagra. Akbar removed from Khagra to 
Kishanganj, marrying Bibi Zahurunnissa, the 
daughter of a petty milikdar of Aliganj in this 
district. He died childless, and his widow succeeded 
to the property, which she left to her brother 
^ Husain Raza, whose grandsons were Saiyad Asghar 
Khan Bahadur and Saiyad Dilawar Raza. 

"Another family of some antiquity is that of the late Aga 
Saifulla Khan, who was the son of Ahmed Ali Khan 
and the grandson of Muhammad Ali Khan, the 
last of the Naxvahs of Purnea. On his death the 
property passed to his niece, Bibi Kaniarannissa, 
widow of Saiyad Raza Ali Khan Bahadur, a native 
of the Muzaffamagar district in the United 
Provinces. The property of Bibi Kamarannissa 
was increased by a 4 annas B gandas share of 
pargana Badaur being given to her by HaHzunnissa, 
a member of the Beni Rasulpur family which 
formerly owned that pargana; on the other hand, 
she made over a portion of the original estate to 
Saiyad Asad Raza, a son of her husband by another 
wife. 

"Among the principal Hindu zamindars is the Maharaja 
of Darbhangp, to whom the Dharampur pargana 
has descended from Raja Madlm Singh. Other 
important properties are those kmown as the Banaili 
and Srinagar estates, which wetc originally owned 
by Dular Singh, the zamindar p£ the sixth estate 
above mentioned. Ht had two sons Pidyanand 
Singh and Rudranand Singh, from the former of 
whom descended the Banaili Ibranch, while the 
Srinagar branch sprang from iRudranand. Tlie 
property of both these families is situated in 
Bhagalpur, Monghyr, Malda| and the Santal 
Parganas, as well as in this district; but their homes 
are at Banaili, Srinagar, Chambanagar and Ram- 
nagar, adjacent villages about 13 miles north«west. 
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of the town of Purnea. The Banaili estate is now 
rnanaged by Kalanand Singh and Krityanand 
Singh, sons of Raja Lilanand Singh Bahadur by 
Rani Sitabati of Khuskahpur. Another old family 
is that of Lakhraj Rai, zamindar of Chak Dilawari, 
who was esteemed the wealthiest man in the district 
He removed his home to Bihar in the Patna 
district, and his son Sukliraj Rai, inheritctl his 
property. The Maldwar estate belonged to another 
absentee landlord, Babn Budhinath Chaudhuri of 
Ramganj in the Dinajpur district, on who.se death 
it was managed by the Court of Wards during the 
minority of his heirs. 

• 

‘Among families owning landed property whose wealtli 
was primarily derived from commerce are those ol 
Pratap Singh, a banker of Purnea, and Nakclicd 
Lai, another banker of Purnea. Pratap Singh, as 
. already mentioned, acquired an extensive property 
in 1850, but subsequently sold parganas Sultanpur 
and Haveli Purnea. He left two sons Dhanpat 
Singh and Lachmipat Smgh. The estate of the 
former (in pargana Sripur) was sold fdr arrears 
of revenue in 1896 and was purchased by or for his 
wife Rani Mina Kumari. She has, however, little 
of it in khas possession, as it contains a number of 
paints. Laclimipat Singh’s son, Babu Chattarpat 
Singh, had various prop>erties of very considerable 
extent, but he has lo»t some of them. He inherited 
from Babu Pratap Singh half of pargana Faiehpur 
Singhia, but sold it to Sir Jotindra Mohan Tagoie 
of Calcutta. The rest of it is held by Mr. C. Y. 
Downing and Mrs. Hayes, the heirs of Mr. Palmer 
and his wife, who bought it jointly with Babu 
Pratap Singh. Babn Chattarpat Singh also sold in 
J904 pargana Kumaripur to one Pijay Singh of 
Murshidab.’ !, The son of Nackched Lai, Babu 
Dharam Chand Lai, steadily added to the propeity 
acquired by his father. He purchased Haveli* 
Purnea from Babu Pratap Singh, and it now stands 
in the name of his wife, Musamat Bhagwanbaii 
Chaudhrain of Purnea. She and her sou, Babu 
Prithi Chand Lai Chaudhri, are now said to be the 
wealtliiest resident zemindars of the Purnea district. 
They have acquired this Haveli property, pargana 

14 BeY. 
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Asja (Tauji no. 29) , about 6 J annas of pargana 
Surjjyapur. and 4 annas of pargana Powakliah, 
besides smaller properties and patnis. 

^'Landlords’ staff.— The staff of landlords in this district is 
much the same as in other Bihar districts. The 
tahsildar is the rent-cdllector and general manager 
for a circle of villagers, and is sometimes assisted by 
a naih tahsildar. He has under him a number oi 
subordinates, called srimans and, in parts of the 
Srinagar estate, mukaddams, who collect the rents 
froin the villagers. This duty is sometimes also 
disciitarged by the patwari or village accountant. 
The tainath, gorait and paik are messengers 
employed by the village rent<oll<fctor to summon 
the ryots to pay rent or account for non-payment. 
The mandal or jeth-raiyat is the village headman, 
who is sometimes allowed to hold land at a lower 
rate of rent than other cultivators, on the under- 
standing that he uses his influence with* the latter 
in the interests of the landlord. 

"Parganar.— The following is a list of the pargana'i in 
. Purnea with their areas as dealt with in 
Mr, Byrne’s settlement and previous .settlements, 
viz., those of Banaili and Maldwar; — 


Name. 



Aroa in 
mUea. 

Akbarpur 



17 

Asja 



127 

Bsdatir 



284 

Bbakhi 

* • . • . . 


1.60 

Bhaur 

• • * * * • j 

h 

•03 

Burhi Oangal ... 

• • * • • ■ 

f 

» • • 

17 

Chak Diliwar ... 

■ • • « » • 

* » • 

•38 

Chhal ... • 

* ■ • • V • 


2 

Dehat 

• • * • ’ 


16 

Dehiuagar 

s * • • ■ • 

« • • 

1 

Dhaphar 

* « » 


11 
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Hum. Arda in sqoare 

milM> 


Dharampur 




964 05 

Dilaw arpur 

* s . 

• « • 

■ * « 

9 

Fatehpur Singhia 


... 

• • • 

225 

Garari 

... 

• • » 



Garhi 




4 

Garho or Garhonda 


* « » 


•35 

Harwat 

... 

• • • 


36 

Hathinda 

... 



19 

Haveli 



■ « # 

787 

Kadwa 

• » • 

« • * 


13917 

Kankjoi 

... 


4 » » 

148 

Katihar 

4 f • 

* • » 


95 

Kharwa 

• « • 



•35 

Kholra 

% n • 



9 

Kumaripur 


... 


65 

Mahintgar 


... 

. ■ . 

■20 

Maid war 

• « • 

• * * 


23 

INIatsari 

* • • 

... 

... 

2 

Nathpur 

... 

. > • 


2 

Pawakhali 

. . . 

... 


126 

Hajnagar 



. . « 

.11 

Shahpur 




3 

Saujnnagar 

. . « 


. . . 

17 

8ripur 

... 


. . . 

411-28 

Sultanpur 

... 

... 

. . . 

192 

Surjyapur 

... 


R < * 

729 

Tajpur 

... 

• • I 

... 

196-63 

Tappa Lakhpura 




.15 

Tirakharda 

* » s 

■ . . 

• • * 

15"* 


History of Land Revenue Administration after 1908. 

The changes that took place in the Land Revenue 
Administration since tlie year 1909 may be divided into two 
distinct phases, viz., the period prior and subsequent to the 

*The Ikxtraot haa be«a taken Terbaiim from th« last District Ooasttesr of 
{ioblisbed in 1911, pp. 115^65. 





Bm 

yetting df vatk^t 04t land ReloKWii Act;* WSO, ic.» 
to 1950-51 and 1951^2 to 1960. 

The per^ between 190910 to 1950-51 witne9f«!ti little 
changes* if any, in the assessment and management of the perma- 
nently-settled estates held by the ex-intermediaries. The 
management of the temporarily-settled estates and khas mahal 
did, however, play their ascribed roles as a result of which the 
land revenue of the permanently-settled and temporarily-settled 
estates including those increased from Rs. 11*79,691 from 1908-09 
to Rs. 12,48,216 by the end of the period 1950-51 recording 
thereby an increase of Rs, 68,625 over the previous sum. This 
increase in the land revenue including Sums on account of ihe 
land rental is attributed to the management of the uinporaiily- 
settied estates whose number went on dwindling from year to 
year until it became 18 from 34. The shift of proprietary 
management of khas mahal of such estates was more in the latger 
interest of the tenantry. 

The institution of zamindari system had outH\cd its utility 
during the decades following 1909-10 until it came into ojx*n 
conflict with the larger interest of the tenantry. The net income 
to the ex-landlords from the collection of tental fiom the tenants 
went on increasing as years passed by, but the economic condition 
of the tenantry, as jx whole declined and rural indebtedness 
mounted up. The human element in die relationship of the 
zamindar and the tenant had a gradual set-back and the zamindars 
ceased worrying over the good of the tenants. The condition 
of the tenantry under tem|X)rarily-settled estates and under the 
khas mahal was better. The working of this institution had 
brought in great social inequalities and tensions which paved the 
way for the introduction ot the Land Reforms in the year 1949 
when Bihar Management of Estates and Tenure Act was passed 
and put into operation the same year. According to the provi- 
sions of this Act, six estates viz., (1) Nazarfeanj Estate, (2) 
Sultanpur Estate, (3) Maldowar Estate, (4) lfaye| Estate, (5) 
Tajpur Estate and (6) Estate of Chowdhary I^alilur Rahman, 
were taken over under direct management by the Government in 
the month of January, 1950. The charge of feese estates had. 
however, to be relinquished in the month of ^ly* 1959, as the 
Act was declared ultra vires of the Constitution by the Hon'ble 
High Court of Judicature at Patna. 

The matter was investigated into by the State Government 
and in 1950 the Bi^r Land- Reforms Act was passed. In accord- 
ance with the provisiom of Act, nine estates having gnm annual 
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cueeeeding R*. 50^090 were again taken over in 1951, The 
televailt details of such estates are as below;— 



Date of Dotifieatjton* 

Aapuai l^nd 



Bs *• p. 


Sth November 1951 

l.ftS.Ul S 5 

2. Bultanpar Kutata 

8th November 19.>1 

67.8 4 10 

3* Kaja JanktaAth Kai Estate 

8tU N< vember 19^1 

44,668 12 1 

4 Nirmal Estate (Cbhoti 

Kothi). ^ 

8th Nov^mbejr 1951 

1 

55,669 0 7 

5 >7iltaha Estate 

8tb Novemb<»r 1951 

4,861 7 10 

Estate 

lOtb November 1951 * 

27,384 13 11 

7 Haja P. C Lall Estate 

loth November 1951 

3.37,177 1 4 

8 Maldwar fiatate 

loth November 1951 

23,345 10 11 

9 Halvrasrn Estate . . 

10th Novembor 1951 

21,085 6 10 

7 70,085 6 10 


Gradually other estates having lesser income were notified 
in batches and taken over for management under the L. R. Act 
till the )ear ending 31st December, 1954. In 1955 all the 
remaining estates and tenures existing in the district were decided 
to be taken over by the Goteinraent by Mrtue of area notification 
no. 631 L. R. ZAM, dated 21st January 1955, in pursuance of 
which charges of all the estates and tenures were taken over in 
the same year except two Estates Raj Banaili for 0 8 0 and 0-3-6 
Patti and Tagore Estate whose proprietors had instituted suits in 
Patna and Calcutta High Courts respectively as a result of which 
the State of* Bihar had been restrained horn taking over then 
possession. The suit reu,.ing to the Banaili Estate was decided 
in favour of the State of Bihar in the year 1958, and the charge 
thereof was taken in the same year accordingly. The suit in 
respect of Tagore Estate, however, could not be decided finally 
before the year 1959, On a pronouncement of the suit in favour 
of the State g( Bihar by the Calcutta High Court die fonnal 
charge of the estate was taken over on die 6th September, 1959. 

The recommendations of the States Re-organisation Commis- 
sion folfowed by the sponsoring of the Bihar and West Bengal 
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Transfer of Territories Act, 1956, resulted in the transfer ot a 
portion of Ais district measuring 759 square miles to West Bengal 
which adversely affected the rental and other allied jama$ of this 
district. The details of the transfer which took effect from 
November, 1956 as modified by a later demarcation of boundaries 
were as follows:— 


Serial 

ao. 

Name uf revejiuo 
tliana. 

N^ree of police 

III 

I^J 

1 Area (in 

1 equate 

1 xullee) . 

FopvUatioJi. 

1 


1 

1 4 

5 

1 

1 

6 

1 

lalaznpur 

Thakurganj 

1 '2 

b ' 

(1 

' 14.367 



Chapra 

124 

V 826*40 


62,858 

1 


Xslampur 

120 

J 1 

f 

67,317 

2 

Kiahanganj 

Kiahanganl 

286 



63J43 





i 246-79 1 





GoalpokJbar 

94 

i i 

; 

35,226 

3 

Gopolpor 

Knraiidigbi 

270 

14U*69 

: 

! 

47*165 



Total 

906 

732 88 

i' 

( 

270,^66 


The resultant loss in respect of rent and cess has been 
computed at Rs. 10,67,465. 

Present System of Survey. 

The first revenue survey was carried out in this district 
between 1844 and 1848. In 1887 — 90 a settlement was made of 
the Maldwar Estate, and in 1887—92 of the Srinagar Banaili 
Estate. Survey and l^ttlement operations were carried on in 
the remainder of the district in 1901 — 1908. A jiiittoc survey and 
settlement of the Kosi-Diara was carried on in? 1923—26 which 
was confined to 75 square miles only comistind of 40 villages in 
thana Dhamdaha in the Sadar subdivision arm 14 villages in 
thana Raniganj in the Araria subdivision. Revisional Survey 
and Settlement operations were conducted in me entire Purnea 
district during 1952—60. | 

So far as the present system of survey is coheemed it can be 
safely asserted that it brought a marked improvement in the land 
revrauc survey work than the previous survey conducted bv 
Todatmal in 1572. From the Ain4-Akbari it appears that for 
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the puT{;ose of land revenue the lands were broadly divided into 
three classes, viz., polaj, parauti and chachar and the rent was 
fixed on taking into consideration the average produce of each* 
land; and l/3rd of the produce was taken as rent It r.ppeais 
that besides these three classifications of lands, Todarmal did not 
take into account of the irrigational and non-irrigational facilities 
and other broad divisions of lands. Now before a cadastral or 
detailed survey is taken up, a traverse survey is done for which 
due notifications are issued before hand. Preliminary to the 
settlement it is essential to fix the boundaries of the villages. In 
both the stages, khanapuri and attestation, ample opportunities 
are pven to the affected persons to bring out their grievances for 
adjudication. The actual survey done by the subordinate staff 
is frequently checked at the spot by gazetted officers. The village 
map also seems to be an innovation. Preparation of Record of 
Rights after all processes are done is an important feature of the 
Survey and Settlement Operations, The Record of Rights could 
be questioned in Civil Courts. 

System of Assessment and Collection. 

Broadly speaking the system of assessment of the land 
revenue differs between the permanently-settled estates and 
temporarily-settled estates. In the Survey and in Settlement 
Operations the status of the different tenancies, viz., lands held by 
proprietors, cultivated by tenure-holders, raiyats at fixed rates, 
non-occupancy and diara raiyats, reru-free holders, under-raiyuts 
with occupancy rights and others 1ns to be taken into account. 
The fertility of the soil again is a factor in a.ssessing land revenue. 
Over and above rastim or custom vis-a-vis the status of the 
tenantry lias to be considered. Pumea was a permanently- 
settled estate and the question of assessing land revenue did not 
arise during the Settlement Operation of 1901—1908. 

The total revenue demand of the district according to the 
last Survey an<l Settlement Operations Report (1901—1908) was 
as follows*:— 

Total no. of estati Current revenue demand. 


Rs. 

(fl) Permanently-settled .. 1.661 11,72,865 

(fe) Temporarily-settled . . 34 1,475 

(c) Held direct by Ciovermuent 17 5,253 

1,712 11,79,591 


* on the Sunny and Settlament Oparationt in iht Dhtriet «/ 

Pufiwa (1001-1008, pp. dO-81). ■ 







The table below wUl show some interesting details Qi the 
incidence of revenue in the North Bihar, in the permanentiy- 
settled areas:— 


Dilrtriot. 


I Kevenua io 

Inekieaoa 
pap acia, 

valuation 
lor iMMiment 
of 

X 

2 


4 

5 




A. P. 


0*rbluin^ 

a,34d 

7,88,S0i 

5 10 

83,27, S8S 

Miuiaffiurpur 

2«0Sd 

1 

9,65,028 

7 11 

84,28,296 

Saran 


12,03,924 

U 9 ' 

68.39,338 


3.531 

5,15,553 

3 7 

80,37,873 

Monghyr 

3,709 

7,76J76 

5 1 

81,78,328 

Putoea 

; 4,742 

11,72,863 

6 2 

43,83,196 


From the above statement it will appear that the total 
revenue of the permanently-settled estates of the district was 
Rs. 11,72,86.3 as against the total gross rental oi Rs. 43,83,1%. 
The abolition of mmindans had done away with the age-old 
system of land revenue- which the ex-iniennediarics had to pay to 
t^venun^rt. After the passing of the Bihar Land Reforms Act. 
1950 the interests and liabilities of the cx-interuieUiaries vested 
in the Governmeni. 

It is understood that in the present Survey and Settlement 
Operations of 1952—60, the question of assessmerjt of rent of only 
unassessed holdings had been taken into account. A large 
number of hataidars whose occupancy rights had been assured 
under the Bihar Tenancy Second Amendment A^t, 1955 have 
been recorded. Unassessed lands have been as^^ssed to rental 
under section 109 C of the Bihar 'I’enancy Act The Block 
Development Of6c.s^rs and Anchal Adkikaris havl been vested 
with powers under sections 5-7 of the Bihar Land Reform.^ Act, 
1950 for fixation of rents on kabil-lagan lands, Tt* report of the 
last Survey and Settlement Operations (1952— 6^) has not yet 
been published. 

In the present set-up after zamindari has bee^ abolished the 
method of flection of rents and cesses is on the" pattern of the 
rent coUectipn system in Government khas mahal estates 
Circulars and Government orders have been issued fKwa tiitus to 
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time to control this system. The estates and tenures whiich 
vested in the State under the provisions of the Bihar I^id 
Reforms Act, 1950 and the management of the khas mahal estates 
merged into the Land Reforms Establishment, vide Government 
letter no. 4457-L.R., dated the ‘43rd August, 1955. 

So far as management in the present set-up is concerned the 
district has been divided into 38 ancbals and circles. These 
unchals and circles are the decentralised units for revenue 
administration. The Block Development Officers and Circle 
Officers have been entrusted with the collection of land revenue 
in their respective jurisdiction. Each circle is subdivided into 
halkas or fi.scal units. The total number of halkas now comes 
to 373. Each hf^lka is under the charge of a Karamchari who is 
assisted by a tahsil peon. The collection of rent is directly made 
by the Karamrharis who after payments issued receipts to tenants. 
’I'he work of the Karamcharis is supervised by the Circle Inspec- 
tors, Circle Officers and Anchal Adhikaris or Anchal Officers. In 
each subdivision there is a Deputy Collector of Land Reforms 
and Development to supervise the work of the Circle Officers or 
the Anchal Adhikaris, The Anchal Officer is always a gazetted 
officer. The A<iditional Collector with his headquarters at 
Purnca is the administrative head of the l.and Revenue Adminis- 
tration at the district level who assists the Collector in the revenue 
administration of the district, I'he .Additional Collector Is 
under the administrative control of the District Magistrate and 
Collector. 

Income kro.m Land Revenue and Si'Ecial Cesses. 

As already mentioned after the vesting of estates under the 
Bihar l..and Reforms Act, 1950, there has been a radical change 
in the income of die State as also in the methods of its collociion. 
Prior to the Land Reforms. Government income from the estate 
mainly depended on land revenue. Government were not 
concerned witli the income from the tenants at ail which were 
being realised atid appropriated by the landlords concerned. The 
land revenue of Purnea district as it .stood in the year 1950-51, 
i,e., prior to .the abolition of zarnindaris was Rs. 12,48,216 only. 
After die enforcement of the Land Reforms .Vet, all inter- 
mediaries vested in fioverntnent and the previous institutions 
and iVorking of the land revenue collection system were abolished 
and the State GovcTument started direct collection of rent from 
the tenants, and thus the land revenue ultimately took the sha]^ 
of rent. Many of the landlords refused to make over their books 
and tent^tolls. In absence of proper jamabandis no correct 
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demand could be ascertained. It remained in a fluid condition 
and as a result there have been much differences in the demand 
of one year with the demand of the other. 

Now that the Survey and Settlement Oj>erations have been 
finalised, it is expected that tthe rental demand of the district will 
be correctly ascertained. There are some other difficulties in 
the way. There are large number of kabil lagan khntas in the 
district besides bakast lands with the ex-intermediaries the rent 
of which lias yet to be fixed. They were not assessed before and 
the landlords enjoyed them and particularly the bakast lands. 

Cesj.— Conditions for the fixation of special cesses, if any, do- 
not exist in the district. Only Road Cess has been assessed and 
realised in this district. According to the old ipethods of realisa- 
tion of cess the periodical annual valuation of the district was 
fixed in Cess Revaluation Operations started for the purpose and 
cess was assessed touziwise m accordance with the provisions of 
the Cess Act. According to the last Cess Revaluation the amount 
of annual cess was assessed at Rs. 9,47,646. The entire amount 
of cess collection used to be credited to the District Fund which 
formed the main income of the District Board and I.ocal Boards. 
The system of collection of cess was that the landlords used to 
collect cess at the rate of one anna per rupee from the tenants, 
but they deposited the entire amount of ce.ss assessed for their 
estates along with lahd revenue in Government Treasury. 

Now that all intermediaries have been abolishetl, ccss is 
collected from the tenants direct at one anna per rupee and att 
annual advance is given to the District Board in lieu of cc.s.s. 

Land Revenue Demands at Succe.s.sive Setilfment. 

The demands fixed on the conclusion of the different Survey 
and Settlement Operations undertaken in the district till 190S-09, 
have been already indicated in detail in the Bengal District 
Gazetteer for the District of Purnen. After thfe period, no settle- 
ment operations as such were undertaken in this district which 
could have brought about any alteration in tl^ Land Revenue 
Demand. 

The Kosi diara survey (1923—1926) was designed at fixation 
of the rental jamas of the diluviated areas as t|etailed at page 35 
of the Final Reports on the Kosi Diara Survey ^Settlement Ofxrii- 
tion and accordingly it did not bring about any alteration in the 
Land Revenue Demand. The last Revisionat Survey was taken 
up in this district during 1962-60. With the final publiation 
of the Records'ofirights m the year 1958, the rental jamas of the 
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different categories of lands have been assessed at the following 
figures;— 


Xumbor of 
khfttai 
•urvoyeci. 

Numbet rf i 
plote 
surveyed. 

Total 

settled 

rent 

(in rupees.) 

Rent fixed for kabiUagan 
land ejid hataifiary u/s 
lOOCol theB.T. Act I 
(in rupees.) 

Total ' 

(Id rupees.) 

, ■ ! 

2 1 

1 ] 

1 1 

1 4 

1 • 

10,09,286 

4S,80,2S8 

41, 68, 360-79 

1 

j 

3,90,4fiO-48 

[ 

4M8,8o1'27 


The demand is still fluid and is expected to crystallise only 
after the rental of the remaining kabillagan lands and lands to 
the ex-intermediaries u/s. 5, 6 and 7 of the 13. L. R. Act, 1950. 
arc finally fixed. 

•The following statement shows demand and collection of 
rent, cess,’ education cess and miscellaneous from 1951-1952 to 
1959-60:- 


ItENT. 


Year. 

Deinend j 

(in ru|»ee9.) | 

OoHccf ion 
(in ropeoe.) 

A near. 

Current, 

Total. 

\rrear. 

Current, j 

1 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

^ i 

5 ‘ 

1 

6 I 

’ 1 

i 

iesl-52 

1 

1 

1 



1 



1- 

31,31,866 

31,31,856 

13,56,102 


13,55,192 

1032- AS 

J 






1063-34 

17,76,663 

i:4, 7.3,733 

42,52,3i'6 

22,77,011 


22,77.011 

1034*66 

20,21,112 

25,12,473 

46, ii3f5S5 

11,71,870 

12,73,725 

24,46.601 

1066.66 

38.T2?312 

38,36,820 

67,08,1.32 

17,79,403 

3O,O;t,036 

47,80,339 

j 

1056.67 

18,41,786 

33,0Se09 

62,40..395 

j 

11,10,666 1 

3?,31,S70 

34,42,036 

1067-68 

21,60,017 

36,47,40(.t 

67,16,417 

2,69,081 I 

6,34,107 


1088-60 

' 52.41,860 

36,88,424 

80,30.284 

39,63,828 

17,30,072 

56,93i900 

1080-00 

'■! 48.03,406 

46,30,773 

94,24,268 

30,61,301 j 

18,18,067 

48,69,368 

lOOO-Ol 

74,67,861 

40,08,(33 

1.24,06,804 

1 

j 

39,28.009 

j 23,49,094 

62,771 
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EDUCATION CESS. 

Education 0(M»i]avi6d in the district, vide vfru- 
smni NotiSoatien oo. 6775, dated the Htii 
November 1969 puhlinhed ia Bihar Oasttte 
parfc n, dated tie gad December 1959 at 
36g». 
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IvAND Reforms. 

The period between 1793 to 1950, i.e., from the passing of 
the Permanent Settlement to the abolition « zamindavi and 
pissing of the Bihar Land Reforms Act, 1950 [may be broadly 
divided into two stages, i.e., (i) from 1793 to 19P0 and (ii) from 
1900 to 1950. 

The Permaijent Settlement of Lotrd Com'f’RUis created a 
class known as xAtnindets or landlords. The fiitn oonsolidktmn 
of the British Empire brought in ita train, peace atsd tranqttiiicy 
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in general. Prior to Permanent Settlement land revenue was 
generally fixed at 9/ 10th of the gross assets but after the Permanent 
Settlement it ultimately fell to I /10th or even 1/llth of the total 
assets of each estate. The system brought in an assured land 
revenue to the State but resulted in the emergence of class of 
landlords who became more or less parasitic in the course of time 
and paid little heed to the prosperity of the tenantry. This posi- 
tion continued till the end ot the nineteenth century. 

The first part of the twentieth century witnessed a 
remarkable self-consciousness in the masses due to spread of 
education, liberal ideas and growth of political aspirations. Tlicre 
was a wave of unrest against the tyranny of the zaniindars and the 
relations between the landlords and the tenants became stiained. 
Tlte landlords neglected their obligations and remained satisfied 
with realisation of rent only. The Kisan Sabha agitation launched 
by Swami Sahjanand Saraswati and the All India National 
Congress had its influence on the tenantry. There was a move- 
ment against the landlords and the large cultivators. This 
movement was concentrated in certain pockets of the district. As 
a palliative measure the British Government enacted several 
measures for the protection of the interests of the tenants. Rent 
reduction and bakast restoration operations, cess- revaluation 
measures, amendments to the Bihar Tenancy Act, commutation 
of rent, eis.. were some such measures. Some of these measuies 
did meet a few of the inequities such as the high rates of rent fixed 
as a result of commutation proceedings or mutual agreement 
between the landlords and the raiyais during the period of the 
First World War, etc. The prices had fallen after 1930 and the 
tenants were much affected. In some areas the law and order 
situation even deteriorated due to tense situation between the 
landlords and the tenants. The Government no doubt made 
attempts to ease the tension by reducing rents which had l>een 
fixed rather arbitrarily during the period 1914 to 1936. Certain 
amendments were introtluced in the tenancy laws so that in case 
of arrears of rent only such portions of the holding could be sold 
as would be sufficient to liquidate the arrears and in no case the 
raiyat would be deprived of his entire holding. Certain types of 
cumbersome produce rent and abwabs or illegal realisations along 
with rental were declared illegal. With a view to settle the 
disputtis between the landlord and the tenants due to forceful 
poasessioti of bakast land the Government passed the Bihar Bakast 
SetUement Act (Act XIII of 1947) which 
for the jwittlement of the disputes by setting up a Bakast 
SjqfUHe Settlement Board in eacli case. The Rent Reduction 
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Operations brought down appreciably the enhanced rent to the 
great satisfaction of the tetiant. The new insertion of section 48E 
in the Bihar Tenancy Act provided for resttoration of lands to 
under-raiyat unlawfully ejected. 

But these measures could not fully satisfy the tenants 
completely. The leftist party especially the Kisan Sabha and 
the All-India National Congress as well as the British Government 
came to the conclusion that sooner or later the problem could 
only be solved by the total abolition of zamindari system. 

/Vs early as in 1938 the Government of Bengal set up a Land 
Revenue Commission with Sir Henery Floude as Chairman, The 
Commission recommended for the abolition of the zamindari 
system. Public opinion was also hardening in* favour of the 
abolition of the intermediary class. The Congress election mani- 
festo issued in 1945, put the abolition of intermediaries in land 
as one of the principal items of economic reform which should be 
given top priority to ameliorate the economic condition of the 
tenants. Owing to the short spell of rule of the first* Congress 
Ministry (1937) tiot much could be done in this matter. 

After the formation of the Second Congress Ministry in 
Bihar in 1946 the State Government took several preliminary 
measures for the abolition of the zamindari system. A good deal 
of discussion was made in the legislatures, press and the platform. 
The then Member of Board of Revenue of Bihar, Mr. Y. A. 
Godbole, i.c.s.^ and the then Commissioner, Chotanagpur division 
Mr. J. W. Houlton. i.e.s., who had intimate experience and 
knowledge of land revenue administration due to their long 
tenures of office in the State, were consulted. As a result of all 
the discussions a memorandum was prepared on the lines of which 
the Bihar Land Reforms Act was subsequently to be drafted. The 
nutshell of the memorandum was as follows;— 

"It is the |>olicy of Government in th« interest of the 
cultivators of the soil and for mirpos^s general, 
material and social advancement pf the province 
to remove all intermediaries betw^n Government 
and the cultivators who hold a ra^aii interest. For 
this reason Government have dec|ded to do away 
with the existing landlords." 

Ultimately after passing through various h^iTdles, the Bihar 
Land Reforms Act, I960 was jpassed and after the passing of this 
Act thriller of the soil came into direct contact with the Govern- 
ment, The Bihar Land Reforms Act, 1960 is a great landmark in 
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the revenue history of the State because it did away with the age- 
old systein of landlordism and sought to remove the causes of Uie 
tension between the landlords and the tenants. It is too early 
to appraise how the new system has worked. 

Compensation. 

Section 32 of the Bihar Land Reforms Act has made 
provision to pay compensation to ex-intermediaries and tenure- 
holders. Since the Government of Bihar was financially not in 
a position to pay the final compensation within a short period 
provisions were made under section 33 of the same Act for making 
ad-interim payments to ex -landlords. The number of outgoing 
zamindars and intermediaries in Purnea district was 38,837. A 
sum of Rs. 38,20,288 had been paid to ex-zamindars and inter- 
mediaries towards ad-interim compensation under section 33 of 
the Bihar Land Reforms Act. It has not so far been possible to 
make final compensation as necessary verification of particulars 
furnished by ex-landlords could not be finalised. Government 
have, therefore, made provision for payment of 50 per cent of 
compensation to the outgoing zamindars and intermediaries 
p>ending finalisation and assessment rolls in pursuance of Biha' 
Land Reforms Amendment Act of 1959 and accordingly comjren- 
sation bonds to the value of Rs. 21,63,100 have been indented 
!or delivciy to them. It is expected within a period of two or 
tlirec years the assessment of final compensation payable to them 
will be completed. 

Agrarian Movements of Early Times. 

The indigo planters who came in the wake of the British 
occupation in the district created a new relation between the 
indigo planters and the tenants From the old records and 
authentic books like the Account of Purnea by Francis Buchanan 
it appears that in early times the relation between the indigo 
planters and the raiyats w'as on the whole satisfactory. 

Unlike the other districts of North Bihar where the history 
of the indigo planters v»-a vis the raiyats offers one of the unfor- 
tunate and troublesome episode in the annals of Bihar during 
the last quarter of the 19th century, the history of the indigo 
planters in Purnea had a somewhat different tale.* From Byrne’s 
Survey and Settlement Report it appears tliat later on the cordial 
relations between the indigo planters and raiyats had become 
strained and an anti-indigo movement was started at village 
Bhawantpur Rajdliam in thana Dhamdaha. This anti-indigo 

“MemorU ol » Civilian" by John Beames John Boamw 

stfes noM OoilMtor of Chaxnparan and Panwa, two indigo dia^eta in Bihar. 
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movement wait indirectly an attack on Darbhanga Raj who had 
given a lease of a village to indigo planters for indigo cultiva^ 
lion. When Uxe term of the lease was drawing to a close, a 
movement was started against growing indigo, apparently in onler 
to prevent the firm securing renewal of the lease. 'Fhis movement 
became apparently serious when Darbhanga Raj itself demanded 
an enhancement of rents as well as continuation of cultivation of 
indigo. But after a short time this anti-indigo movement came, 
to a close. 

As stated before the Kisan Sabtia movement launched by 
Swami Sahajanand Sarswati stirred the farmers of Purnea against 
arbitrary enhancement of rents and against the prevalence of 
various types of abioabs. Throughout the Kisan agitation inovc- 
ment the Kisan Sabha also found full co-operation from the All- 
India National Congress who also espoused the cause of the 
fanners against their landlords. The passing of the Land 
Refonns Act and in consequent of the abolition of the mviindari 
system brought to a close the age-old agrarian agitation. 

Bhoodan Movement. 


Bhoodan Movement has been sponsored by Acharya Vinot)a 
Bhave, a disciple of Mahatma Gandhi. It was widely realised 
that the abolition of the zamindari system only benelited and 
offered manifold privileges to peasantry but it did not bring any 
change in the condition of the vast number of landless labourers. 
Acharya Vinoba Bhave who is a staunch supporter of non-violence 
wants to solve the economic inequalities in the country through 
the method of Ahimsa. For this purpose he started the Bhoodan 
or land gift movement in the country which had begun from 
the village Telingana in Hyderabad in 1950. It is purely a 
voluntary movement where an appeal is made to nobler instinct 
of land-otvners to donate land which would ultimately be distri- 
buted to landless labourers. Acharya Vinoba Bhave has his own 
band of workers. 'The movement in Pumca ii being carried on 
by the Sarvodaya Ashram at Ranipatra a village tn. thtf neighbour- 
hood of Purnea. The details of this Ashram ha|rc been discussed 
separately. 


The Bhoodan Movement has also receivjbd support from 
some of the political parties and the State Gov^ment of Biliar. 
legislative measures have been taken and exe4itive instructions 
issued by the Government for the proper allotment and raanage- 
mentt^' the donated lands. The donated land is distributed by 
(^e Bhoodan Coim 
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The area donated and distributed to tenants represent details 
up to March, 1961. 


A. D. 


J. Total area of laaad donated ... ... 8f‘,227 71i 

2. No. of donors — 26,303 persons. 

3. Total aiea in which con6rmation orders jiassed ... 50,043 93 

4. Total area distributed to Bhoudan tenants ... 25,732 45 

6. Total number of Bhoodan tenants to whom lands 
have been distributed — 1.5,10V persons. 

6. Amounts of Loans advanced and subsidy given to 
Bhoodan tenants — 


Rs. 

(a) Agriculturists’ loan . , 45,292 

(fe) Subsidy .. 1,34,280 

(c) Number of Bhoodan families 
resettled — 1,234. 

The donated land is settled to landless labourers on token 
of authority certificate called "Pramnn Patras” on behalf of the 
Bhoodan Committee. During the recent Survey and Settlement 
Operation, however, of which the rccords-of-rights had been 
published in 1958, Bhoodan settlees could not get themselves 
recorded against the lands distributed to them and other persons 
got themselves recorded as having "Gasbankahja " over the land. 
The danpatras, i.e., the deed of donations have been simply 
found to mention the area of the land donated and the number 
of plots and khatas was not mentioned in them. These omissions 
in the danpatras have created diHicitltics at the time of the con- 
firmation of the danpatras. The Bhoodan ^^ovement in Purnca 
district so far has not acb.ieved appreciable progress. During 
the present tour of Sri Achaiya Binoba Bhave from 31 si Janu.iry, 
1961 to 10th Febniary, 1961 in Purnea district, he had asked the 
land-owners to donate at the rate of I katha per bigha of land and 
to distribute the donated land themselves among the landless 
people^ thus obviating the gap betxveen the donations and the 
actual i^ssessions of the donees. 

The other items of land reforms like ceiling of lands, conso- 
lidation of lands, etc., have not yet been implemented. 

M 


14 Uev. 
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Rural Wages and the Condition of Agricultural Labqurers. 

The percentage ol: cultivating labourers to the total 
agricultural population in the district of Purnea is about more 
than 25 per cent or they form about one-fourth of the total 
population. Unlike the other districts of North Bihar the 
problem of agricultural labourers in Purnea is quite peculiar. 
As has been mentioned elsewhere the paddy crops of Purnea 
might not be cut if labourers from other districts do not come to 
Purnea. The local labourers are rather lethargic and have an 
allergy to work. The local labourers, it is said, prefer to remain 
half starved than to work to the full of tlieir capacity. The bad 
climate tiiay be partially re.sponsible. The Santhals and 
Sershabadia Muslims who are distributed in mnny parts of the 
district work on their own fields or lands held in batai. The 
opportunity for work throughout the year for agricultural 
labourers in Purnea district is quite s.^tisfactory. 

The local public depend on importV labour recruited from 
the districts of Saharsa, Saran, North Monghyr and 
Darbhanga. They come in large numbers during the sowing 
.season of jute and paddy and also during the harvesting season. 
They find sufficient employment in the rural area and earn daily 
wages ranging from Rs. 1-4-0 to Rs. 1-12-0. During the harvesting 
season of winter paddy and jute they sometimes get one meal over 
and above their daily wages, especially in Kishanganj subdivision 
and some thanas of Sadar subdivision. 

The wages of unskilled labourers vary Irom Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 2 
in rice and oil mills, flour mills and building works. The 
average earnings of masons vary from Rs. 2-8-0 to Rs. 3-8-0 per 
day. The condition of labour class is, on the whole, satisfactory. 



CHAPTER XII. 

LAW, ORDER AND JUS I'lCE. 

Incidence of Crime. 

The geographical situation ol the district as well as the 
character oi the people is responsible for high incidence of crime 
in this district. The district was till recently notorious for its 
malaria which sapped the vitality of the people to such an extent 
as to make them lethargic, incapable of doing hard work and 
resisting any aggression on the part of criminals. Damp climate, 
sandy soil and swamps leading to economic poverty is one of the 
reasons encouraging criminality. After committing crimes the 
criminals have safer areas to take shelter in. The proximity of 
Nepal terai in which bad characters easily find refuge also 
encourage the criminals to commit crime in the district of Purnea. 
After committing crime they run away to the terai areas of Nepal 
which is full of forest. Moreover as the district was compara- 
tively sparsely populated and land was plentiful, they had to 
engage sturdier people from areas of physically strongef and more 
adveruuums people to carry on work connected with agriculture. 
Some of these emigrants and seasonal labourers are of criminal 
inclinations and are the cause of most of the criminal cases. 

Shershabadias, a cla.ss of migrant Muslims from Maldah side 
are usually taken to be fearless |5eople who would not refrain 
from committing even murder if necessary. L^sually they .settled 
dotvn on the side of the rivers and there are large colonics of 
Shershabadias at Manihari and Katihar and other areas. They 
take lands Irom others but usually would not pay any rent, but 
if any pressure is put on them they migrate en-masse elscw'here. 
They are excellent farmers for reclaiming lands and they are good 
cultivators. The portion of Kishanganj subdivision which has now 
gone to West* Bengal has got a large number of Shershabadias. 

Another itinerant a:lavs of common criminals arc the Nuts 
and Gulgulias. Usually they move from place to place witli their 
f^ilies, cattle and livestock normally consisting of dogs and 
poultry. Previously they tvere escorted by village Choukidars 
and they had to obtain permits from the authorities for their 
inovemeftt. Their groups svere known by the name of their 
Sflrdafj.'* 'I'bey had to be registered under Criminal Tribals Act. 
No rygt4i*auon under C. T. Act Is required for them now. They 
■were ai^i^iated witlj petty crimes. 
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Pumea district used to have frequent visits from what were 
known as hani gangs consisting of parties of men, women and 
children. These gangs were associated with both petty and 
henious crimes and were under close surveillance. 

This district has got the largest number of melas in the State 
of Bihar, In these mela'; people from different parts of India 
congregate. The visitors also include people of criminal 
proclivities with the result that the incidence of crime goes up. 
Cases of cheating, gambling, theft of livestock, molestation, 
kidnapping of women, pick pocketing, petty theft, theft with 
murder, smuggling and road dacoities are very contmott. 

Crime in mela areas is now to some extent ascribed to the 
rickshow-pullers and other casual emigrants at* the time of the 
cutting of the crops or at mela time. Various anti-social elements 
usually take advantage of the mela<;. In order to attract collec- 
tion of people, prostitutes were allowed to visit the mela': and 
stay in the mela ground. Now prostitutes are being prevented 
from visiting the melas. 

The district borders Nepal and West Bengal. The jungles 
and terrains at the hiot-hills of Nepal commonly knowti as teiat 
offers a good refuge for criminals. After committing offerues in 
this district criminals take shelter in the teraf. Crimmals from 
Nepal also come tlown to the villages on the border of Purnea 
district;, commit crimes and run away to Nepal. Extradition 
process takes a long time and helps the criminals indirectly. 
Nepali ganja, bhang, opium and Nepali liquor are also smuggled 
into India from Nepal. Till recently this district was on the 
border of East Pakistan as well and afforded opportunities for 
smuggling of goods without paying customs. 

Indian coins had a very good market in Pakistan and East 
Pakistanis exchange Pak coins with Indian coins on 120:100 
ratio against the legal ratio of 65:100. Cattle were in -great 
demand in Pakistan a few years before and caule lifting was a very 
common offeree in areas of this district wltich twrdered East 
Pakistan. Criminals residing on either sid^ of the country had 
a good opportunity of committing crimes. 

A few years before there was a very hignt incidence of dacoity 
in Pak-border areas of this di,strict and the situation was brought 
undet- control after careful guarding of Jthe jpordcr after mobilis- 
ing Police Force and Bihar Military Police personnels. 

With the rapid increase in the population of the district 
partially due to wic immigration of Shershabadias especially from 
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Malda district in West Bengal, land has become scarce and the 
per capita holding of land had decreased to a great extent. The 
land has usually low productivity because of sandy soil and has 
decreased the per capita production of foodgrains and cash crops. 
Due to the low yield of the crops the people are becoming poorer 
and poverty often inspires criminal tendency. The incidence of 
road accidents has gone up in the recent years. Due to the Kosi 
project and good roads the number of buses, trucks and other 
types of vehicles has increased tremendously and inexperienced 
men have managed to get driving licences. Rash and negligent 
driving often leads to accidents. 

CRIME STATISTICS. 


Crimea under different beads for the yeara 1065—00 are given below 
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The figutes give a picture of crime of certain types, ft may 
be observed that crimes like murder, robbery, burglary, theft and 
riot are quite common in this district. There has been an 
upward movement for murder although dacoity seems to be 
somewhat controlled since 1957. The leason is not far to seek. 
Murder is committed more on sudden provocation and human 
nature has not altered much so far as this ^e of crime is con- 
cerned which is difficult to be controlled. There were 152 cases 
of dacoities m 1957 as against 140 in 1955 while in 1956 the 
number was only 80 From 1958 there has been a lower incidence 
of dacoities. The incidence ol robbery has more or less been at 
the same level. Burglary statistics indicate an intriguing picture 
From 1955 to 1960 there has been quite a violent fluctuation of 
the figures under this type of crime. The pauern under theft, 
riot, adultery remains mote or less the same. Gangs of swindlers 
often come to this district and operate singly or collectively and 
that is the reason why the figures under swindling show wide 
fluctuation. The number of kidnapping cases vs'ent to 42 in 10 “»0 
as against 17 in 1958. It is a notorious fact tliat there is an 
allergy to report under kidnapping, lape and adulteiv 'Ifif 
number of traffic accidents has gone up by about 25 pei tent in 
1960 in comparison to the reported cases of 1955. 

Theft of livestock is a very common crime in Puinca district 
and the fact of Purnea being on the border of West Bengal and 
Nepal is an additidnal cause for such ciimes. The same fact 
also explains the uncontrolled level under smuggling 

Proceedings under sections 109 and 110 Cr P C are lor 
preventing crimes This district is notorious for such proceed- 
ings and their numlier is one of the largest in the State 

The number of cognizable cases comes to about thiec 
thousands a year. Of these about 25 per cent only were i barge- 
sheeted and many cases ended in acquittal. These figures show 
that the number of frivolous reports is very>largc as compared 
with the number of convictions. Evidently perspnal reasons 
play a big part in .concocting such cases. 

Organisation of Police Force and R^sular Police 

The sanctioned strength of Police Force during the year 
1960 of this district was one Superintendent m Police, one Addi- 
tkmal Superintendent of Police, four DeputylSuperintendents of 
Police, nine Inspectors, one Reserve Sergeant Major, two 
Sei^ante, two Jamadars* sixty-one Sub-Inspectors, sixty -eight 
Assistant Sub-Inspectors, fttfty Havildars and 965 constables. 
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Tlie Superintendent ol Police is the head o{ the Police 
Administration oi this district who is assisted by an Additional 
Superintendent of Police and four Deputy Superintendents of 
Police. There arc twentyeight police-stations distributed as 
follows:— 

Purnea Sadar subdivision— Put nea, kasha, Khazanebihaf, 
Aniout, Baisi, Dhamdaha, Rupauli and Baiimanki. 

Katihar subdivision— Katihar, korha, Baiari, Kadwa, 
Baisoi, Azamnagar, Manihari 

Kishanganj subdivision— Kishanganj, Bahadurganj, Dighal 
bank, Terahagachh, 'lhakurganj, Pothia and 
iialrampur. 

Araria subdivision— Araria, Palasi, Sikti, Forbesganj, 
Narpatganj and Raniganj. There are also seven 
out-posts in the rural areas and seven town 

. out-posts. 

The distriit has been further subdivided into eight circles 
consisting oi scvcial jxilire thanas each. Each circle is under a 
Circle Inspector. Each police-station is placed under a Sub- 
Inspector of Police. Each of the out-posts whether rural or 
urban is under the direct control of the officer-in<harge of the 
police-station concerned and is placed in charge of an Assistant 
Sub-Inspector, For the lural areas there ate 405 Dafachin and 
2,600 Chaiikiddn in this distiict. 

Originally during British regime these ueie onl) the regular 
Police Force mentioned above, but siticc India attained indepen- 
dence there have been ccuain additions in the ioiiu of-- 

(1) Auchal Forte, 

(2) Home Gtiards, and 
Village Resistance Group. 

(1) Anchnl Fotcr -This force was organised in the year 
1956, cinly for the purpose ot guarding and escoiting tiovcimnent 
revenue entrusted to the Block Development Officer. The 
strength ot the force is as noted below:— 

One Sub-Inspector, two Avsistant Sub Inspector's, one 
Sergeant, one Janiadar. 30 Havildars and 207 
j Constables. This force tvill naturally increase 

with the multiplication of the blocks. 
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(2) Home Guaids.~^Tbis force was organised in li/48 with 
a view to help the administration in various a^ects especially 
the Police Department for patrolling the crime-affected areas and 
also the prevention and maintenance ol law and order. Their 
services may be requisitioned in emergencies like strikes in the 
labour area. The strength of the foice is as noted below.— 

One Battalion Commander, one Battalion Adjutant, six 
Company Commanders, one Junior Havildai Clerk, 
three Havildar Clerks, three Orderlies, nine P, 
Commanders, 27 Section leaders and 238 Cons- 
tables They act as auxiliary to the Police Force 
and are trained, equipped and armed under the 
Superintendent ol Police 

(3) Village Resistance G?ou/> —This group has specially 
been formed in the villages with a view to cope with the increas- 
ing tendency of various types of crimes in the locality. In every 
village there is a representative of the Village Resistance Crroup 
who becomes the members of the I'hana Committue The 
officcr-in-charge of the police station acts as the advisor to the 
committee. 

Anh-Smugghng Force —This force lias been constiiuttd for 
tire prevention of smuggling It consists of (oui Coiupanv 
Commandants, one in charge of each of the loin subdivisions, 
two Company Commanders, two Jainadats (Ilomt Guaid) and 
twelve Sepoys (Home Guard) have been posted at Dcngraha and 
Kishanganj check-posts tor anti-smuggling ilutics under ihc 
control of one Sub-Insjrectoi and one lnsj>ettor. 

Dishict Crime Stanch.— The strength of the branch is as 
below.— 

One Inspector, two Sub-Inspectors, two Writer Constanles 
and one Constable. They are plain dressed jiolicc 
officers whose mam duty is to trace criminals and 
help the ordinary police force m ihvestigation and 
crime control work. I . 

Radio and Wireless Stations.— There ard nine wireless 
stations in this district. All the eight circles have [got one wireless 
station each and the headquarters station is [inly meant for 
controlling the messages from other districts 

According to the recent policy of the (|»overnment, the 
boundary of a police-station and that of the AncBlal-rum-Devclop- 
ment Block will be co-termirius. This district has been divided 
into 38 blocks and ultimately there will be 38 police-stations in a 
period of about a couple of years. 
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Railway Police.— For the working of the Railway Police, 
Pumea district is under the Superintemlent of Police, Railway 
Police, N. E, Railway with headquarters at MuzalFarpur. 

Prohibition Squad . — The unit of Prohibition Squad under 
the Excise Department has to be vigilant as Nepali ganja is 
•commonly smuggled through the borders. 

Bihar Military Police Unit at Kaiihar. 

The 7th Battalion of the Bihar Military Police was started at 
Katihar on 1st December 1949 with a strength ot Commandant-l, 
Assistant Commandant- 1, Wing Conmianders-2, Subedar Nfajor-1, 
5ubedars*10, Jamadars-16, Havildars-20, W/Naiks-11, Naiks-27, 
L/Naiks-27, Sepoys including drivers-979 and contingent meniah- 
75. 


This is a reserve force which is kept ready tor sudden 
■emergencies through extensive training throughout the )ear. 

At first practically the entire Battalion w’as deployed in the 
Indo-Pak border in Kishanganj subdivision for border security 
duties. 'I’he Battalion was re-called to Katihar after the re- 
organisation of the States when the border area went to West 
Bengal. 

Since then the Battalion has been performing emergency 
duties in and outside the State from time to time. 

Officers and men are deputed for anti crime patrolling to the 
■districts to supplement the district jsolice. 

I'he Battalion has returned in 1960 from a hazardous and 
strenuous seven months’ deputation from Manipur in Noiih 
Eastern Frontier Agency wheie it earned a very good name for 
great sincerity and devotion to duty under extremely difficult 
circumstances. 


Panchav.at Adalats. 

The judicial role of the Gram Panchayats has been described 
in the text d\i Local Self-Government. It may, how'ever, be 
repicated here that the Gra v Panchayats were established to bring 
the disposal of justice to the litigants as near the doors as possible 
and at the cheapest cost. Lawyers are not allowed and the Judges 
consist of the co-villagers who are commissioned to bring about 
as many compromises as possible. It was thought that the 
witnesses would be less inclined to depose incorrectly in a 
Panckayfit Court. It was also exjiected that the proper func- 
tioning of the Panchayat Courts would ease the congestion of the 
<ases in the Court of the Magistrates. 
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The Gram Kutchery, the Judiciary of the Gram Panchayats 
is headed by the Sarpanch who is elected by adult suifrage. He 
is vested with the power of a third class magistrate. He is also 
vested with civil powers to dispose of petty suits. He can try 
both civil and criminal cases of simple nature. In trial of oases 
he is assisted by a panel of Panckes including one Panch each 
nominated by the contestants. They all derive their powers 
under a Statutory Act. Giam Sevak, the paid employee of the 
Gram Panchayab known, also acts as a Bench Clerk, The 
statement below gives the statistics of the working of the Giam 
Kutcheries from 1951-52 to 1959-60:— 



1961-62 

•• 

i 

1953-63 

114 

39 

1963-64 

152 

f o2 

1 

1964-65 

323 

188 

1 

1965-66 

328 

295 

1966-57 

297 

201 

1967-68 

297 

254 

1968-69 

m 

350 

1969-60 

ets 

351 


177 

81 

167 

805 

172 

6H2 

1,47b 

603 

3,605 

2*222 

637 

1,698 

4,279 

1,192 

3,663 

1 

5 136 
(338) 

1,6=58 

(186) 

4,560 

5,027 

1,830 

4,631 

6.147 

(747) 

2,077 

(188) 

i 

6,667 

3.065 

<1,029) 

1,649 

(306) 

M07 


I 

63 162 ' (2 

(86.8%) (39 5%) 

144 . .648 81 

(67-7 M (47J<>„) 

401 1,261 i 246 

(67 2%) (44 9%) 

497 1,211 iio 

(84-6%) (36*3% > 

) 

SM 2,620 1 173 

(61-2%h (U-(j%K 

1,461 2 974 ! 636 

|87 9%) (32 3%) 

1,632 2.706 639 

(63 8%> (•^9 1%> 

1,878 t,8&« 694 

(66-4%) I (28-4%> 

1.681 2,668 76 

183 - 6 %) 

. t _ 


The Gram Kutchery is an integral partfof Gram Panchayat 
and it is a bold experiment and a complftc break from the 
orthodox pattern of village administration umier the bureaucracy 
whidi practically stopf«d at the S. D. O.'s level. It is quire futile 
to expect that the institution would meet immediate success. For 
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the first time substantial judicial powers were delegated to the 
village folks to be elected by adult suffrage. It is just expected 
that the experiment would release fortes for a certain amount of 
social tension, pull of casteism or sectarianism. It is quite 
possible that the facilities afforded close at hand to bring a case 
might be an incentive to litigation. It is also not improbable 
that the disposal of justice may be somewhat limited because of 
feuds, casteism or sectarianism. But the institution has a ceitain 
amount of resilience and self-generating corrective principles. '1 he 
institution may be weakened or tainted for sometime but the 
very source of corruption will generate corrective forces and the 
institution is bound to thrive. The statement ol disposal of 
cases that has been quoted shows that rjuite a large percentage 
of criminal case^ and civil suits have been compromised tvery 
year. The percentage calculation has been shown within brackets 
in the columns 8 and 9. The percentage of compromises in ci\ il 
suits is however not as encouiaging as in criminal cases. The 
iughest level in civil suits was at 18.8 per cent in 1959-60 v/hile 
the highest percentage was 85 8 per cent in 1951-52. The per- 
centage of compromise of criminal and civil cases in 1959-60 was 
83 5 per cent. This is a healths sign. 

The statistics suggest a higher incidence of litigation scar 
to year. 'I'his however has to be taken with the back ground 
that every year more and more Gtam Kntchene% are opent^d and 
function and the number in 1960 is 351. 

Jail and I^ock-up. 

There is one Distiict Jail of First vlass status at Puinea 
which is under the direct achninistrative contiol of the Inspector- 
General of Prisons, Bihar. The jail is under a uhoietime 
Su|)crintendent of Jail with a stall of one Jailor, two Assistant 
Jailors, one Cleik, Ine Head Warders and 47 Wardeis including 
two Female Waiders. The icgistered accommodation in the 
District Jail is loi 582 prisoners But there is congestion 

The average jail population for the last 6 years has been as. 
follows' — 




Male. 

Female. 

1954 


617.09 

7.01 

1955 


769.91 

11.52 

1956 


595 65 

8 3.5 

1957 


503.94 

8 84 

1958 


739 11 

7 02 

1959 


628.82 

8.26 
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There are three subsidiary jaUs at the three subdivisional 
headquarters at Katihar, Araria and Kishanganj. They are also 
under the direct control of the Insjjcctor-Gcneral olE Prisons, 
Bihar and under the local administrative control of part-time 
Superintendents of Jail, who are the Civil Assistant Surgeons 
Incharge of the Subdivisional Hospital at the respective subdivi- 
sioital headquarters. The establishment charge of the warder 
staflE of Katihar Sub-Jail is afiTiliatcd to the Central Jail, Bh^alpur 
and the other two sub-jails at Kishanganj and Araria are affiliated 
to the Pumea District Jail. 

Prison discipline and Welfare Measures. 

Discipline of the standard required under the Jail Manual 
Rules is maintained. Under-trial prisoners art kept separately 
from the convicted prisoners. 

The convicted prisoners are given proper training for some 
cottage industries, such as cloth weaving, dutee weaving, cane 
work, bamboo work, jute-string making, etc 

They are also given elementary education inside the Purnea 
Jail up to the upper standard The prisoners aie allowed 
reasonable access to newspapers, books and musical insirumcnLs. 

Facilities for musical recreation on Sundays, festival days and 
certain important holidays are given. The Wellare State wants 
to make the prisoners useful citizens. Some bold measmes have 
been introduced. An experiment of release of prisoners tm 
paiole system is being done. There is one officer under the 
Education Department designated as Aftcr-care-Officer, who takes 
care of the released prisoners in matter of their after-care and 
rehabilitation in the society. The State Government has very 
recently introduced an Act, "The Bihar Probation of Offenders 
Act, 1959”. According to this Act a separate office under the 
District-Probation Office, has been createa for Purnea district. 
The head office has been located at Pumea. .The head of the 
institution is designated as Principal Probati|)n Officer who is 
also the Superintendent of District Jail, Puniia. The object 
•of the scheme is to make a rational and humaB appioach to the 
problem. The woodenness of the old system tinaer which once 
a prisoner, he is always condemned in society! has to go. To 
work out this scheme offenders are frequently leleased on proba- 
tion of good condua. By virtue of this Aft, the offenders, 
instead ot being sent to the jails to serve their imprisonment, are 
released by the trying courts and placed under the supervision of 
District Probation Officer fpi a certain period. 
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A "Remand Home” has been established at Karihar under 
a Lady Deputy Superintendent. The aim is to receive juvenile 
offenders up to the age of 14, and also those children, who need 
care and protection, and to train them up into various crafts at 
Government cost and to rehabilitate them at suitable places. 
There is now a Special Officer and Director of Probation Scheme 
with headquarters at Patna and attached to the Prison 
Department. 

There is a Board of Visitors consisting of the District 
Magistrate, Purnea as its ex-officio Chairman, District Judge, 
Purnea (ex-officio member) , Civil Surgeon, Purnea (cx-officio 
member) , S. D. O., Sadar, Purnea (ex-offiew member) and eight 
non-official members (mostly M. L. As. of the district) . They 
visit the District Jail both individually and by monthly loster 
prepared by the District Magistiatc, Purnea. They also attend 
the Board of Visitors’ meeting held at the Purnea District Jail 
quarterly. 

There is no accommodation either for special class of 
prisoners or political prisoners in the Purnea District Jail and if 
any such prisoner is received in this jail, he is immediately 
transferreci to the Bhagalpur Central Jail, where suitable accom- 
modation is provided for this class of prisoners. 

All juvenile delinquents, with conviction for more than 
three months are transferred to the Borstal School at Daltonganj 
and those who are to remain confined in the Purnea District Jail, 
are given proper education and physical training suitable to 
their age. 

Criminal Justice. 

Previous to 1st July, 1957 criminal cases were tried at the 
first instance by the Deputy Magistrates and Sub Deputy Magis- 
trates who were under the control of District Magistrate. These 
officers were empowered to hold preliminary' enquiry in Sessions 
cases and commit them to the Court of Sessions. Appeals from 
the decisions of Second and Third Class Magistrates were heard 
by the District Magistrate or some other Magistrate specially 
empowered to hear appeals and appeals from the decisions of 
First Class Magistrates were heard by the District Judge or the 
Additional District Judge. The decisions of the District or 
Additional District Judges could be taken up in revision or 
review to the Hon’ble Patna iHligh Court. 

Under the above set-up the District Magistrates, Deputy 
Magistrates and Sub-Deputy Magistrates dealt xvith the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice besides their executive work. This 
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system of mixing up the executive and judicial functions in the 
one and the same person was a source of vehement criticism. This 
criticism was mainly based on the view that a person, who has to 
carry on executive functions, may not always be in a position to 
do full justice to his judicial work. He may have extra judicial 
information recording the case in his file. He may have had a 
hand in calling for a charge-sheet from the police for the tase. It 
was felt that if fair and impartial justice is to be done there sliould 
be a separation of the two functions, and the same person should 
not be made both a judge and an executive magistrate. 

It was on the Ist of July 1957, that this separation of the 
judicial and executive functions was carried out in Purnea district. 
Judicial Magistrates were put under the District, Judge wliile the 
Executive Magistrates were put under tlie District Magistrate. 

Broadly there are two categories of criminal cases, one under 
the provisions of the Indian Penal Code and the other under 
difterent Acts other than the Indian Penal Code, such as, Bengal 
Irrigation Act, Bye-laws of District Boards and MufucipaUties, 
Bengal Vaccination Act, Indian Railway Act, Motor Vehicles Act, 
proceedings under Criminal Procedure Code, etc 

Cases under the first category are of tsvo kinds—cognizable 
and non-cognizable. . Cognizable cases are those which are taken 
cognizaike of by the police The police investigates and submit 
final reports or charge-sheets to the Subdivisional Magistrates 
concerned. Cases for which charge-sheets arc submitted are ripe 
for hearing and the Subdivisional Magistrate transfers them to ihe 
Munsif-Magistrates or Judicial Magistrates for trial. In cases 
where Final Reports arc submitted, the Magistrate has to apply 
his judicial mind; he may accept the police report which means 
according to him the case is not pnma facie established and the 
accused persons should not be put to their trkl. He has also 
the prerogative to order the police to submit <harge-sheet, if he 
thinks the police report should not be accepted. After tharge- 
rfieet is submitted the case is sent to trial to the fMIunsff-Magistrate 
or to the Judicial Magistrate. 

Complaints for non-comizable offences lare nied by the 
aggrieved party before the Subdivisional Magistrates. If from 
the statement on oath of the complainant, the Subdivisional 
Magistmte concludes that the case is pritna f^ie not ma^ out, 
he may dismiss the complaint outright. If he wants he may 
hold an enquiry himself or he may order any Magistrate or die 
fmlke or any resp«f%sble person to hold an enquiry and to submit 
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report to him. On the enquiry report he may dismiss the com- 
plaint or he may summon ihe accused and transfer the case to the 
Munsil-Magistrate or Judicial Magistrate for trial. The Subdivi- 
sional Magistrate’s orders could be taken to the District Judge in 
appeal. 

Appeals from the decisions of the Munsif-Magistrates and 
Judicial Magistrates are heard by the Sessions Judge or Additional 
Judge to whom the icases ^rc transferred by the District and 
Sessions Judge. Decisions of the District or Additional District 
Judge could be taken to the Patna High Court and finally to the 
Supreme Court. 

The second category of cases* viz., those that do not come 
under the perview of the Indian Penal Code, bur are offences 
against other Acts are filed by the departments concerned and arc 
U table by Magistrates who are not Munsif-Magistrates or Judicial 
Magistrates.^ Such cases may be under section 93 of the Bengal 
Inigation Act, cases under sections 3 and 6 of the Prevention of 
Enquiry Act, cases under bye-laws of District Boards and Muni- 
cipalities. cases under sections 28, 29A, 29B and 30 of the Bengal 
Vaccination Act, under Police Act, under Motor Vehicles Act, 
cases under sections 108, 112, 113, 118, 121, 122 of the Indian 
Railway Act and proceedings relating to maintenance of law and 
order as legulated by Cr, P. C. (sections 107, 109, IlOy 


The District and Sessions Judge is the administrative head 
of the Judicial Department of the District. There are two 
Additioiial District and Sessions Judges in this judgeship of whom 
one has been vested with the powers of Special Judge to try cases 
under sections 161, 165, etc., of Indian Penal Code. I here a^'e 
at present two Judicial Magistrates at each of the Sadar and 
Katiltar subdivisions, one Munsif-Magistrate at Kishanganj and 
one Judicial and one Munsif-Magistrate at Araria. Besides these 
Officers there* is one Special Magistrate with second class powers at 
Kishanganj and two Spec bl Magistrates at Sadar, one of whom is 
vested with second class powers and the other with third class 


powers. 

Besides the Magistrates there are two courts under the 
Village Administration Act one in Sadar subdiv ision and the 
otherB in Araria subdivision. There are 351 courts {Panchayat 
Adalat) under the Panchayat Raj Act. The administration of 
PamUyat Adalats has been separately dealt with. 
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Statistics of Sessions cases from 1949 to 1960 arc given 
below— 


Yeivr, 

1 

> 

j Number of SeeeiorMi oaeoa. 
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1 
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■ 
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It is remarkable that since 1952 the high me idem e of snih 
cases in one >ear is followed by a drop in the real I he pc rtciu- 
age of persons convicted to the total nuniber^t accused vanes 
from 22 per cent to 33 per cent. 

The break-up figures of the important Sessions cases from 
1951 to 1960 are given below:— 
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From the wrusal of the table it appea 
quite large in this district. The lowest fig 
1957 and in 1959 when 12 murder cases were committed to 


rs that murders are 
ires was in 1953, in 


Sessions. 'Fhe highest figures were in 1956 and in 1958 when 
there were 24 murder cases. 
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In Sessions division the number of robberies and dacoitics 
seems to be high. Regarding dacoities the last District 
Gazetteer of Purnea (1911) mentions; “Purnea continues to be 
the most troublesome district we have to deal with so (ar as 
dacoities are concerned. The convictions obtained during the 
year, especially the conviction of the famous dacoit Munshia. will. 

I hope, have a salutary effect; but in a distrut where every other 
man is a potential dacoit provided witli a place of refuge across 
the border, it is too much to expert that we shall entirely stamp 
out dacoity for some time to come”. Though the remarks of die 
last District Gazetteer of Purnea on the basis of the above figures 
still hold good but it cannot be said that the incidence ol dacoities 

in Purnea district is more than in other districts ol North Uihar. 

% 

Legal Professkjn and Bar Association. 

The legal prolession consists ot Barristcis, Advocates, 
Pleaders, Miikhtears and their clerks. 

At present there is no Barrister in this district. There are 
a number *of Advocates in Purnea. Kishanganj and Aiaria. 
Advocates and other lawyers Itom Piunca lietjuentlv visit the 
Katihar courts. A lew lawyers have shifted their practice 
entirely to Katihar courts and have started living there alter 
Katihar was made a subdivisional headcpiartcrs. 

There axe one hundred and thirty-one members in Purnea 
Bar Libxary. Out ot them twelve are Advocates. The Bar h.as 
got their own building and a small library. I'hc members 
contribute a monthly tecs for the maintenance of the Bar Library. 
The building is old and rather inadequate for the present needs. 
The number of lawyers in Aiaria is toriy-onc out ol whom two 
are Advocates. I he number of lawyers in Kishanganj is 
twenty-live out of whom one is Advocate. There axe twenty-eight 
lawyers at Katihar. 

The number of the Mukhtcars in the district is on the 
decline as Mukhtearship examination has been abolished and no 
fresh Mukhtftars are being recruited. The Mnkhiears had to 

E ass a very stiff exaininat'on which practically comprised all the 
ranches of law. 'They could pxactise in tlxe Magistrates’ courts 
and some ol the Mnkhiears particularly in Purnea and Kishan- 
ganj have been known for their ability for cross-examination and 
presentation of facts. Their fees being lower they form a very 
useful link between the litigants and die lawyers w'ith higher rate 
of fees and the courts. 

At present there are fifty-seven Mukhtears in Purnea, twelve 
at Katihar* thirteen at Kishanganj and ten at Araria. There is 

86 U Bev. 
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a separate Mukhiears’ Library at the district lieadquartcrs and at 
Kishanganj. 

Purnea Bar has produced quite a number of brilliant 
members of the legal profession on both the criminal and civil 
sides. The number of zamindars and very large cultivators 
being quite considerable in this district, Purnea Bar was quite 
attractive before. Advocates and Barristers ftom Patna and 
other places in Bihar used to frequently appear in Ihirnea (lourts. 
Purnea Bar has been kttown for independence, integrity and 
scholarship. The Bar has supplied the leadership in st)cicty and 
politics. The middle class community iti Purnea district is very 
largely associated with the Bar. It is unlortunate that with the 
abolition of zamindari, merging of a certain part of Kishanganj 
to West Bengal and the economic upset of the district, the Bar is 
undergoing a certain incidence of lassitude and frustration. 'I'lie 
Bar has alway.s kept up a tlignified and a good relationship with 
the Bench. 


An.MiNisiRvViioN OF Civii. Jijsnc.j:. 

Civil justice is administered by the Disiiiti fvtdge and si\ 
permanent subordinate Cavil Courts. The Ilun’lde High (annt 
deputes additional courts whenever there is congestion in the hies 
at any station. T he number of the courts is tiot lixed and may 
vary. 


Courts and thf.ir Powers. 

I'he subordinate Civil Courts in the district comprise of the 
Court of a Sub-judge and a Munsif at the headquarters, two 
Munsifs in the Kishanganj subdivision and one each at Araria 
and Katihar where subtlivisional headquarters have been estab- 
lished recently. 

The District judge has powers to try s4its and hear appeals 
but generally suits, except of special nature, are not tried by him. 
Recently his appellate powers in the civil side has been raised up 
to Rs, 10,000 by an amendment of the Civil Procedure Code. 
He is also vested with some special pot«rs, viz., (1) Sj>ecial 
Judge to hear appeals in Survey Cases, unefer section 109, B- T. 
Act, (2) Special Judge to try cases under Employees State 
Insurance Act as the operation of the said Act has been extended 
to Katihar town, and {$) Claims OfBcer in respect of cases of 
minor Railway accidents. Beside civil powers, the District 
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Judge has the powers of a Sessions Judge also. Since the introduc- 
tion of the scheme of separation in this district from 1st July 
1957, he is also vested with the powprs of a Magistrate, 1st Class 
as also of an Additional District Magistrate. He is empowered 
to inspect all the Criminal Courts and offices in the district except 
that of tiic District Magistrate. 

I'hc Sub-fudge has unlimited pecuniary jurisdiction in the 
original civil side and is vested with the powers ol a S. C. S. 
Judge to try suits up to the value of Rs. .oOO within the jurisdic- 
tion of Sadar subdivision. He is also vested with powers to hear 
civil appeals decided by Muicsifs and of a part-time Claims Officer 
under the Land Reforms Act. He is also vcstetl with the powers 
of a revising audmrity of voters’ lists under the Peoples Represen- 
tation Act, 1951. llie Sub-Judge who is posted permanently, is 
invariably vested with the powers of an Assistant Se.ssions Judge. 
According Ur the latest amendment of the Criminal Procedure 
Code, the Assistant Sessions Judge has been empowered to hear 
criminal appeals agaitist decisions of Second and Third Class 
Magistrates. 'I'hc Assistant Sessions Judge is also .sometimes 
vested witli powers of a Special Judge to try cases under 
sections 101, 165, etc., of I. P. C. 

The .Munsifs arc vested with powers to try suits in the 
(original side as well as that ot a S. C. C. Judge witliin their 
lespeciive jurisdictions, the pecuniary limit ol which varies witli 
the seniority of an olfiser. I he powers on tlie original side do 
not exceed Rs. 4.000 in any case and that ot a S. C. C. Judge is 
limited to Rs. 250. 


Court Buii.di.ngs. 

The present Civil Court buildings at the district head- 
quarters Avere inauguiated in the year 1937 by the Hon’blc Sir 
Courtney Icrrell, the then Chief Justice of the Patna High 
Court. "Jlhe previous court building, which was a magnificent 
double storied masonry svork situated at a distance of about a 
furlong to the north ot tlie present building was aLso inaugurated 
by him in December. 1928. Unfortunately a few years alter 
the building was severely damaged by tixe earthejuake in January, 
1934 and was condemned. Ibe courts have been rebuilt. 

Among the court buildings at the outlying subdivisions, the 
recent one is the Civil Court at Katihar. It was inaugurated W 
the District Judge in 1957. With the estabhshmeut ot the 
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subdivisional headquarters at Katihar, the criminal court build- 
ings, etc., were constructed as also new Civil Court buildings 
near about the same time. The oldest Civil Court buildings 
are at Araria and have been found to be inade<£uate for the 
present needs. I’he Civil Court buildings at Kishanganj, 
though old, are in a better condition and lequire additions to 
accommodate die Circuit Sessions Court, ofiice, etc., Kishanganj 
has also been notified to be the seat of a Circuit Session.s Court 
in 1958. 


Registrar System. 

In order to effect improvement in the office administration 
of the Civil Courts, the Registrar system has been introduced in 
this district since November, 1956. Senior Miiusils arc ajipointed 
as Registrar to whom powers of Judge-in-charge ol Na/arat, 
Record Room, Accounts Department, Forms and Siationciy and 
Copying Department are delegated. According to recent orders 
of the High Court, a Civil Court Registrai also perlornis the 
functions of a Magistrate in respect of criminal lines imposed by 
the court of judicial (Stipendiary and Honorars) and Munsit- 
Magistrates. 

Transfer of Territories. 

According to the transfer of I'enitories .\ct (Control Act 10 
of 1956) considerable portions of Kishanganj Munsih and some 
portions of Katihar Munsifi have been transferred to West 
Bengal. Under orders of the High Court old records relating 
to the transleried areas have to be made over. They are being 
sorted out for this purpose. The current records were made 
over to the West Bengal authorities shortly after the transfer was 
given effect to. 

Land Reforms Acr and Survey Operations. 

The abolition of zamtndaii .system as a result of the 
operations of the Land Reforms Act and othe| changes in the 
tenancy laws have brought about revolutionai^’ changes in the 
working of the Civil Courts. The latest amendment of certain 
sections of the Criminal Procedure Code relating; to land disputes 
have also added to the same. 'Fhe survey Gyrations in this 
district which have been concluded in 1960 ryill also have far- 
reaching consequences in relation to civil litigation. 

The chart that follows will show the condition of civil suits 
and cases, its rise or fall and other variations during the last 
twelve years in this judgeship. 



CIVIL SUIT'' Axn CA'^ES. 



Koxk — The ( gares •fhown in («) i.idicate the number t,f comi jiotiding froiii prev tvue j ear. 
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Tamadi. 

A peculiar feature of the judgeship is that the Mulbt tatmcli 
falling on the 1st Baisak (Bengali year) is also observed here 
along with Fasli tamadi unlike otlvci judgeships in Bihar. In 
the Kishanganj Munsifi the mulhi tamadi is only observed and 
not the Fasli tamadi. 


Sfssio.ms Divisiov. 

It has already been stated that Kislianganj has been iiotified 
to be the seat of a Sessions division in this district since 1958. 
The Bar Association of Kishanganj moved in the matter as parties 
and theii witnesses coming trom iht inteiioi ol tlie subdnision 
felt much diffitulty in coming to Purnea in f ounce tion with 
Sessions trials, especially in the lainy season, due to bad loads 
and turbulent rivers. 

ReSIOENIISL Ot'ARfFRS 

There is a considerable deaith of rtsulcuiinl (|u.nftis lor 
the garetted and non-ga/etted Gosernment senants ol the Cud 
Courts. Difficulty is expciienced especiallv when an) additional 
court functions at any station or ministerial offuins aic iiatislei let! 
from one station to another. The luimbfr ol stalF <iuaitL»s at 
Katihar, which hate lecently been built, is. for the pusi.nt '«uih 
cieni. The number of quartets allotted tf) tlie ministciial 
officers and peons at the hcadcjuaneis is set) inailcipiate and 
covers not more than 15 per cent of the total strength ol G.i'tin 
ment servants of these categorie.s. T hc:c aie no lesidtntial 
quarters for niinisteriaj officers oi peons at Aiaiia and Kishanganj 
J^me quarters for the ga/etted officcis at the headcjuarteis, \i/. 
Munsif, Additional Dhtrut Judge, .Additional Siib-Jutlgc, Addi- 
tional Munsif and Munsif-Magistrate aic neiessary Quarters lor 
Additional Munsifs and Munsif-Magistiatcs aic also nesessary 
at the outlying subdivisions. 

Separation Schi me. 


The scheiJiS of sepanition of executive and judicial functions 
is in operation in this district since Ist July 957, as mentioned 
before. There are at present two judicial Magistrates each at 
the Sadar and Katihar subdivisions, one Munsif-Magistrate at 
Kishanganj and one Judicial and one M|.insif-Magistrate at 
Araria. Besides these courts there is one coujt of Special Magis- 
trate witli .second class powers at Kishanganj and two at Sadar, 
one of whom is vested with second class and the other tliird class 
powers. As a result of constant supervision, the system of work- 
ing o£ these courts has improved much and further improvement 
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is expected with changes in the existing rules regarding post- 
conviction measures, service o£ processess, preparation and issue 
of copies, payment of diet and X. A. to witnesses, deposit of 
records, etc., as they have been gradually coining under direct 
control of the Sessions Judge. Some dilFiculty is experienced 
in the matter of supply of forms, stationery articles, furniture, 
law books, etc., lor which the Judicial Magistrates are still depen- 
dant on the District Magistrate. It is, however, hc)ped that in 
these matters also the controlling power ol the Sessions Judge 
will be extended to covet the Judicial Magistrates as well. 

Vigilance CoMMiriFi-:. 

According to directions of the High Court a Vigilance 
Committee was loriiicel at the headeiuaitcrs with the object oi 
checking conuption in courts and ofTKCS. It consists ot the 
District Judge as its Chairman and seven incrnbers two of whom 
are members Iroin the Bar AsseKialiein, two are from the public, 
one is the Registr.ir. Ci\il Courts, and two are senior ministerial 
olFueis. CoinpFiint ho.xcs liarc* been kept at prominent plates 
in the ton’ll hnildmg'i at Saelar and emtl^ing courts and these arc 
ejpened regularly and apjrlications lookt'd into. The members 
of the Vigil.rncc ComniiMce arc selected evciv year bv the District 
Judge anti the Cemimitree sits onee a month in the office chamber 
erf the Disttki Judge to Irold elcliberatierns on the cernnected 
mailers. 


AnninoNAi Courts. 

Due to increase in institutie)i. of suits anti cases, chil or 
criminal, whenever there is congestion in Files of the Permanent 
Courts, .Additional Ccniits are efeputed to remove the conges! ion. 
Thus sermetinics one and sometimes two Additional District and 
Sessierus |udges vvcic deputcel to renuAe congestion in Sessions 
Files. At present there ate two Additional District and Sessions 
judges deputed in this judgeship. I’he first .Additional Sessions 
Judge has been vested with lire jrowers of a Special judge to tiv 
cases under, sections Ifil, 1G5. e'c., of I. P. C. Both the Additional 
District judges are also emjjoweied specially to hear Survey 
appeals filed under sect vu lOlb B. T. Act, and are Claims Officer 
to hear cases of minot Railway accidents. 

T’herc is at present one Additional Subordinate Judge and 
one Additional Afunsif at Purnea. Some Additional Munsifs 
arc expected to be dcputevl to this judgeship to dispose of Survey 
suits. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


History. 

Local Self-Government has been loosely described as 
government by elected IcKal bodies charged svith administrative 
and executive duties in several matters concerning the inhabitants 
of a particular district. The local bodies arc vested with powers 
to make bye-laws for their guidance. 

Local administration of this type to decide local matters has 
been a part of the administrative system of .India for many 
centuries. The indigenous Gram Pnnehnyat is an instance. But 
the institution of Loual Self-Government as avc understand now, 
is of recent origin, an innovation of the British Goveinment 
particularly with the idea ol decentralising the adminisiiative 
functions. 

The earlier history of the dcstrict from the beginning of the 
19th century docs not show that there were self governing institu- 
tions for th^ present district of Puine.i or any part ol it. 
Apparently in the aftermath of the Muslim rule and before tlic 
British administration svas firmly established, there do not appear 
to have been superior bodies controlling the affairs ol roads, 
ferries, public health, etc., which were of common interest to all 
the inhabitants of the district. 

Dr. Francis Buchanan, has left an excellent account of his 
travels of the Purnca district (1809-10^ . He h.as left a <lescrip- 
tion of the public works, roads, tanks, terries, etc., but und< ilitied 
the want of any central agency or statutory bodies controlling 
these affairs. Sometimes he mentions that the zamindfm were 
responsible for the roatls and ferries and elsewhere he mentions 
that the Magistrates were not coping with thc^ responsibilities. 

From Buchanati’s account it is gathered ^at not much of 
official attention had been paid to the managcmatit ol local affairs. 
Public works were carried on by the religious sentiments of the 
private persons: instead of the motive of public Utility, Buchanan 
mentions— 

"Making roads, digging tanks, and plantijig trees, among 
the Hindus arc* religious duties, and almost every 
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rich man performs one or other, and often the 
whole; but as the inducement is to obtain the 
favour of God, public utility on these occasions is 
not at all consulted, nay, the works oltcn turn put 
nuisances. The plantation consists of trees totally 
useless, or of sour resinous mangoes, the worst of 
all fruit, and soon runs into a forest harbouring 
wild beasts; the tank is a dirty puddle, which is 
soon choked with weeds and becomes a source of 
disease; the road is never intended for the traveller; 
it does not lead from one market-place to another, 
but usually from the house of the founder to some 
temple that lie chooses to frecjuent, or to some tank 
or river where he bathes: and as it usually intersects 
some public routes, a breach must be fonned to 
allow travellers to proceed, and this renders the 
road itself imptatticablc, even when it might 
happen to be in a line that was useful.”* 

Buchanan has also mentioned that llicic wcic a few toads 
near the capital and that some of the indigo works were cotinectcd 
by ioadwa)s. He, however, mentioned that the bullock-carts 
wcic, in a way, left to find a road in the best manner that they 
could. He commented on the carelessne.ss of the officials regard- 
ing the maintenance of the toads and had observed that the 
district was not well connected with toads with the cantonments 
or with the capitals of the adjacent districts. Fiom Buchanan’s 
report, it appears that the convicts were occasionally employed to 
wotk on the roads. Regarding ferries. Buchatian lias mentioned 
that the owners of land or other lich men appointed ^hatwnls or 
terry men tvho fuinislted the boat and paid i!te share of profit to 
the j>erson who gave him the licence. Since tltcre is no specific 
mention in Buchanan's report as to any particular cciutal agenev 
for constiucting and maintaining the roads, it may be prejumed 
that the roads were looked after by the .umindais. ferty owners 
and also by the Magistraies. I'his divided rcsponsibtlitv did 
not contribute to good toads. 

A.S regards ferries also, no statutory regulations were obscivcd 
during Buchanan’s time. This has already been nieutioncd in 
the Chapter on Communications. 

' VitUKt r»r,u.i t,i W.i-lti by I'. Bnohanan at. page ~593 

(riiher and Or;.^sa B^sefttrL 
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From this we get the impression, in general, that by 
Buchanan’s time, the local self-governing bodies as they arc now, 
were not existing. Regulations were passed in 1816 and 1819 
authorising the Government to levy money for the maintenance 
of ferries and the repair and consiruciion of toads, bridge.*;, and 
drains. In administering the fund so raised tlie Government 
were advised by the local committees with the Magistrate as 
Secretary.* This was in a way the nucleus of the formation of the 
District Board. The zamindars were still assocLited with the 
maintenance of some roads and the Military Department also 
looked after some roads in their use. The European planters 
were closely ass<x'iated with loads useful to them. 

After the Movement of 1857, a new turn Was made in the 
administrative set-up of the country. Roads were found very 
necessary for quick military and police movements. Municipalities 
were brought into existence at many plates. \ .Municipality 
was established in 186-1 in Purnca town, the hcadciuatteis of the 
district. In 1887, another municipality was founded "in Ki.shan- 
ganj, which was called by the name of Krishanganj. as W. \V. 
Hunter has mentioned in his book. 

Hunter has also mentioned the name of Ranigauj Munici- 
pality, which had Iqng ceased to c.xist before 1911 when tlie last 
District Giizetteer of Puinea was publisfied. In his account 
Hunter mentions about Ranigauj .Municipality: “ i'he popula- 
tion of the hamlets contained within municipal limits is 3,()i;4 
females; but the total inhabitants of Raniganj itself number only 
1.498 souls. 'Vhe municipality is a citmthnUni union established 
under Act XX of 1856. In 1871-75 its affairs were inan.agcd by 
a committee of three non-oflicial native members. Dining tliat 
year tlie house-tax, at the rate of 4d. per head of the municipal 
population, realized [£ lfl5.2s. Od; and there was at the beginning 
of that period a balance in hand Irom; previous years 
of] £ 16. 10s. Od. The average income ol the three preced- 
ing years had been £ 88. 16s. Od. The total expenditure 
in 1874-75 was £ 89, of which £ 75.8s. Oc . was devoted to 
the maintenance of police, and £ 13. 12s. Od., to the ofiice estab- 
lishments of the union. The balance in har d on the Ist April 
1875 was £ 32. 12s. Od. The municipal poli:e force consists of 
twelve men; and in addition to these, there stationed in the 

refereiMid to the old vo’fline* oi CaleuUa GateiU ol the third quturter of 
the nmeteenth century mil give the nauioe of the Hiembere of such loool coHuuittces 
(P. C. B. C.). 
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town for the protection of the surronndinf^ subdivision, 1 sub- 
inspector, 1 head-constable, and 11 constables. Raniganj contains 
a primary school, attended by 50 bo\s, whose teacher receives a 
stipend of Rs 5 (10s.) a month from Gosernment, besides Ifxal 
fees”.* The other two municipalincs ol the district, namely 
Katihar and Forbesganj were created in 1905 and 1912 
respectively. 

W W. Hunter mentions in his book tliat there weic only 
three towns m the district, and three ol them ^Raniganj, ki-ihau- 
ganj and Putnea) had munit ipalities 

By 1871 it had been decided that cc'-s calculated on a certain 
percentage of tht* rent was to be imposed and wtnild be utdi^cd 
for the construction and maintenance of roads, femes, etc. Fhe 
comtnitice that was foimed to look after the aflaiis was controlled 
by the offidals This District Road Cess Coinniittec mav be 
described to be the precursoi of tJie District Board 

In 1882, I.ord Ripon, the Viceroy and Governor-(>eneral, 
made an earnest endeavour to introduce a real element of Local 
Sell Government .\flcr a good deal of eonsicleration, the fkngal 
Local helf-Governrnent Act was passed in 1885 In the same year 
the PtuncM Distiul Boaid was established, and Loc'al Boards 
weie constituted toi each ol the subdivisions ol Purnea, Kishaa- 
gaii) ind Ai.aria. Thus die admii.istiatiou of local aftaiis was 
given a formal and statutory recognmon. 

I licrc aie now lour iminieij alities in Puinca district, viz., 
Paint a. Katihar. Foibesganj and Kishanganj I he total aiea in 
the distiict under inumcipal ailministiaiion is 19 23 square miles 
only with a population of 94 879 peisons accoiding to 1951 
census. 


PURNTA MuNTClfALIlV 

Although, the statm of a mumcijulity was conferred on 
Purnea under \ct III (B C.) of 1864. the urban importance of 
Puinca had Ircgun at least from the end ol the 18th centuiv when 
it became the seat of the AViu-a/M It is true that not much 
details are available as to the civic life of Purnea prior to the 
British rule It may, however, be saiil that as usual under the 
Muslim rule custom duty and other polls were levied on the 

*Aa tfl find out when Ranigsnj Municipality was abolished has 

been uoeucccbsful (P C. R. C'.). 
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population for the maintenance of roads, bridges and ferries. 
Purnea being the capital of a frontier district has had a considera* 
ble importance in pre-British days. Purnea town was also import- 
ant for trade in jute export both by road and by river. 

Francis Buchanan's memoirs on Purnea give us some 
glimpses of the town. He mentions that “the town of Puratuya, 
...... is very much scattered, and consists of various detached 

parts on both sides of the Saongra river, altogether occupying a 
space of about three miles scjuare; but niucli is occupied by 
plantations, gardens, and open spaces, for the soil is so poor that 
it admits of little cultivation. On the cast side of the river is 
the most compact anti considerable portion ot^ the town, called 
by various names, about which no twm persons agree This 
compact part, which may be called the town, consists of one wide 
and tolerably straight street, decently budt and tdcd and extend- 
ing about half a mile from east to west. Many lanes {)ass tiom 
each side to two stieets which lun paiallcl to the principal one, 
but which are very irregular and ill-built, although some of ifie 
best houses are situated behind thetn, and have »io cntiance 
except through these miserable lanes ” 

Francis Buchanan mentioned that the Dayoga or the he.id 
constable of the town had calculated that tlierc wcie houses 

and ,‘f2.100 souls in Purnea Atcoiding to the Daioga, otii of the 
2,698 houses and 9,951 people belonged to the villages situated 
entirely in the country leaving 5,536 houses and 22, people 
Buchanan had found the town to have an aica of about 9 s(|uarc 
miles and he seriously doubted the estimate of the Daioga 
legarding the population as underrated. Buchanan mentioned 
that “this town, which occupies a space ctjual to more thati a half 
of London, most assuredly docs not contain 50,000 people, 
although it is one of the best country towns in Bengal. It is 
supposed to contain about 100 dwelling houses and 70 shops 
built entirely or in part of brick, and 200 tliat are?" roofed with 
tiles.” 

Buchanan had particularly observed the wooden bridge built 
across the capital Saongra, connected Rambaah and eastern part 
of the town. In Buchanan's time the towi^ had “good many 
tolerable roads made by the convicts”.* 

o( con vjct» Jwvr the making oi road*, bridges, etc , was common in Uie 

century. See Mmaffarpur Old Becords and Harkar S&^ran pnbUifhcd by 
Gasieit^cr liavision Branch, Hovenuo Department (P* C. R. 0.)* 
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A later record of Purnea town is found in W. W. Hunter’s 
StatLsticul Account of Bengal, Vol. XV (Monghyr and Pumiah) , 
published in 1877. It seems that the earlier record.s of the 
district had been lost, so that the exact date on which the town 
was formally declared the headquarters station could not be 
determined, but it was somewhere about 1771. Regarding the 
population. Hunter has mentioned that since Buchanan’s time 
“there seems to have been a very great decline in population, d he 
area for which at the present day we have accurate census infor- 
mation is that contained within the municipality, whose limits, 
however, differ very much from those ol Purniah town in 
Dr. Buchanan Hamilton's time. Still a fair comparison may be 
made. The old town area remains intact, measuring three miles 

and half long by'one wide The area is now not less than 

15 sijuarc miles.” In 1869 the experimental census disclosed a 
total population of 11.108 as against 16,057 in the first regular 
census of 1872. It is cjuite possible that the population recorded 
in the census of 1869 and 1872 were both inaccurate as the 
techniques ’of conducting census were very imperfect and there 
were strong oppositions. 

PuTnea Municipality had been established in 1864. A study 
of the Supplementaries of the Old Calcutta Gazette of 1871 
luckily revealed some account of Purnea Municipality in 1871. 

In his letter no. 5, dated PmncT,, the 9th May, 1871, J. B. 
Worgon, Esep, Chairman of the Municipal Commissioners of 
Purnea had reportecl to the Commissioner of Bhagalpur Division 
on the activities of the Purnea Municipality. He had mentioned: 
“1 have the honor to submit the usual annual statement of the 
actual income and expenditure of the Purneah Municipal 
Improvement Fund fc?r the year 1870-71, with the addition of a 
column showing the budgeted figures under each head, which 
may be found useful for ready reference. 

2 * • • • • 

They are not very great in any item except wheel tax, and 
this certainly does not show that the budget has been properly 
worked up to. I am disposed to think that some amendment of 
the law is desirable, especially as regards the non-notification of 
demand. The issue of notice of demand would, 1 think, obviate 
much hardship and save much trouble. Much default now 
happens because men think they are not known and may escape. 
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which the issue of a notice would prevent. As it is, 75 per cent 
of the cart owners have to be piosecuted in order to get the tax 
in at all. 

5 The income of the year is less by Rs 1,490 than the budget 
and estimates, whilst the expenditure is some Rs 4,400 less 
Budgets are, however, made so eaily under existing arrangements, 
that this IS not unintelligible 

4. rhe bowian bridge is still in fair trafficablc condition 

5 'I hirleen meetings of the full committee wcic called, and 
the hnance and road subcommittee held sevtutecn i.itetings 
dm mg the year 

»- 

6 Ihc accounts weie regularly o\trhaulcd by me e\eiy 
month, and the piogiess of collection, current and outstandn.g, 
watched by means ol tables specially deiiscd and appended to ihe 
monthly accounts Beyond this I was not able to allord much 
personal attention to municipal matteis duiing the year, owing to 
the number of other calls upon my time, and I lound rhe assist- 
ance of the subcommittee, whose proceedings I legularly nciscd, 
very \aluable 

7 No new woiks of importance were undertaken duiiag the 
year, but the rnetallmg of the road through the eit) was com 
plctctl, and the thorough lares generally kept m good ordci 

In anothei document, letter no 1180, dated Bhagalpur, the 
3th July, 1871 the Otheiaiing Commissioner ol Bhagalpur has 
referred to the Purnea Municipality nr the lollowmg words — 

"According to the trial census, the population of Purntah, 
with 7,572 homesteads, was set down at 11,108 
people, but this must be erroneous Assuming 
five persons per house, the population may be 
roughly estimated at 40,000 sou|s 

The total sum budgeted for the hear amounted to 
Rs, 17,750, of which Rs. 16,|[88 weie realised, 
leaving a balance of Rs. 2,422 

The incidence of taxation, exclusive o| ferries, fines, tolls, 
pounds, and miscellaneous receipts, is five annas 
nine pies per head 

♦Soppteiiwoi to ths Oateitt, August 2, 1871. 
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Chief improvements during the year.— No new works nf 
any importance were undertaken during the y^r. 

New taxes —None. 

Roads . — The metalling 'of the main road through the city 
was completed, and the roads genet ally are kept 
in good repair. Rs. 2, 1 7. M 1^-0 only were expended 
for metalling roads, and Rs. 1,007 in repans of 
umnctalled roarls 'There appears to he onl) seven 
miles of metalled toad in Purueah. 

Committee . — The committee consists of five European 
raemhers, four Mahomedans, and one Hindoo \viio 
held eighteen mec’tngs. A finance tonunittec sat 
hesidt s, holding seventeen meetings during tlie 
yeai. Aga .Savfoola Khan, S)tid Reza .MH, and 
Haineem Z>nooddeen, raicly, if ever, attended the 
meetings; while Mir/a Mahomed Hosscin was a 
regular attendant, and takes considerable interest 
in municipal matters 

'The members of the committee levied tines to the amount 
of onl> Rs. Ihl, which, when cdmpaicd with 
IJhaugulpore, Rs. 824, and Monghyr, Rs. 877, 
exhibits eithei much greater respect on the part of 
the inhabitants for tl.t bye-laws, or else a lotiNidera- 
ble diminution of supervision as to their breacli. 

Regisiiation of hiiths and deaths.— No arrangement in 
lortc 

CotKsoTvmcv.— The chairman does not refer to this subject; 
but there has been no outbreak of sickness during 
the ',CM. 1 he chairman leports he was unable 

to ailoid much personal attention to municipal 
• matters owing to the number of other calls upon 
his time. 

The police costs as follows: — 

Population. Rs. 

Purnca 40,000 6,2.52 


lo tb« CalouUa Angus* 2, 1871. 
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Hunter in his account of Purnea Municipality obscrves - 

“Purniah is a municipality, constituted under Act III (B, 
C.) of 1864. The municipal concerns are managed 
by a committee of sixteen members, of whom thir- 
teen are non-officiaR, ten being natives. During 
the year 1874-75, eight meetings were held. The 
total municipal income lor that year was £ .1, 980 
25. Od; of which £ 815 8s. Od. was derived fioru a 
tax on houses, lands and buildings; £ 234 16s. Od. 
from a tax on horses, carriages, and carts, including 
fees for their registration; £ 125 8s. Od. fiom cattle 
pounds; £ 8.2s. Od. from tolls and ferries; £ 3 Irom 
lines levied under the municipal, bye-law.s; and 
£ 2,802 8s. Od. iiom other sources. Ol this latter 
amount, £ 2,700 formed the result ot a puhlu 
subscription lor the rebuilding ot the bridge )ver 
the Saura river. The incidence of municipal 
taxation was Is. 3|d. f>er head . The income ol 
1873-74 had amounted oiil) to £ 1,37-1 8s Od.. and 
the average income of the thiec preceding years wa*! 
£ 1,627 16s. Od. Tlic total expcmliture lot 187-1-7') 

• was £ 1,387 4s. Od.; ot which ~jf 621 12s Od 
was for the maintenance ol police; £ 53. (is. Od 
for cohservamy; £ 299 8s. Od. tor ollice establish- 
ment; £ 289 10s. Od. for the icpaii ol loads, 
jT 66 4s, Od. for lighting charges; and £ 57 Is. 
Od. foi miscellaneous expenses. On the Isi Vj)nl 
1875, the large balance of £ 3,135 18s Od. 

remained in hand, of which £ 531 rcpicscnts 
accumulations from previous years.”* 

Mr. L. S. S. O’Malley, in Purnea Gazetteer (1911) has 
mentioned the names ot three municipalities in the district, viz., 
Purnea, Kishanganj and Katihar. He gives ^ brief account of 
Purnea Municipality as follows;— 

‘The Pvirnea Municipality, which was cAablished in 1864, 
is administered by a Municipal j^ard consisting of 
19 Commissioners, of whom twelve are elected, five 
are nominated and two are es^officio members. 
The area within municipal limits is 12.6 square 

•W. W. Hanter’* StatMical Aacount of Btngttl, Vc>t. XV, pp, 368.350 
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miles, and the number of rate payers is 2.851, 
representing 20.3 per cent of the population resid- 
ing in the municipal area. The average annual 
income of the Municipality during the 10 years 
1891-92 to 1901 02 was Rs. 22,000 and the expend! 
ture Rs. 19,000. In 1908-09 the income aggregated 
Rs. 30,000, besides an opening balance of Rs. 0,000 
The chief source ol income is a late on houses arul 
arable lands assessed at 7] per cent on their annual 
value, which in that year biought in Rs. 14,000. 
A conservancy rate, levied at 3^ per cent on the 
annual value of holdings, brought in Rs 5,000 a 
tax on animals and vehicles realised Rs. 3,000, and 
market fees Rs. 600. The total incidence of 
taxation was Re. 1-9-1 1 per head of the population. 
The expenditure in the same year was Rs. 34,000, 
excluding Rs. 6,000 expiendcd in advances and 
deposits. The principal items of expenditure 
were medical relief, conservancy and public works, 
which accounted for 30.8, 26 5 and 19 1 per cent 
respectivelv ot the disbursements.” 


About a century after the municipality was established in 
Purnea, in 1900, the Municipal Ikiaid now consists ol 35 Com- 
missioners of whuh 28 are elected on the basis of adult franchise 
and seven nominated by the State Covernment. This Munici- 
pality has a population of 25,060 in 1951 census, extending over 
12i scjuarc miles. The incidcn''c of population has slightly 
increased than 19,036, the population in 1941 census due to 
natural accretion and the influx of refugees of both East and West 
Pakistan who have settled heie. Gulabbagh and Nageswcibagh 
contiguous to the Purnea Junction station have been tecently 
included within the municipal area. 


The duties and powers of the Municipaliiy arc prc'-ciibtvi 
in the Bihar ami Orissa Alunicipal Act, 1922 The number of 
rate-payers is 4,674. The percentage of rate-payeis to ihc popula- 
tion is 18.3. The main souices of income are holding-tax, 
latrine-tax, cart registration fee, public vehicle registration fee. 
market and slaughter house, Ciovcrninent grants, tax on animals 
and rent on land. The piincipal items of expenditure are 
consetyancy, lighting, public works, medical and education. Tlie 

00 H Rev, 
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figures o£ income and expenditure in the last five years rvere as 
follows:— 


Years. 


Income. 

Expenditure, 



Rs. 

Rs, 

1954-55 

• « 

3,96.350 

1,91,295 

1955-56 

* ♦ 

5,72,507 

6,73.613 

1956-57 


5,16,270 

5,68,664 

1957-58 

• - 

3,29,673 

4,14,625 

1958-59 

♦ 4 

6,62,309 

, 6,14,698 


It will be seen that the expenditure usually exceeds the 
income and the deficit is met by grants from Government Free 
and compulsory primary education is in force. There are 
fourteen primary schools under the direct management of the 
Municipality. The condition of the roads under the Munici- 
pality is not satisfactory. The Municipality with its limited 
resources is not in a position to keep all the roads in good repairs. 
It maintains 16.15 miles metalled and 34 mile^^unmctalled roads. 

Kishangan j Municii'Ali rv. 

Earlier, this municipal town wa.s known as Krishnaganj 
Buchanan has made certain references of this town in his account 
during 1809-10. A tew lines may be quoted— 

"Krishnaganj, where the native officers reside, is a poor 
place; but it is situated between two market places, 
The one to the west is by the natives called Line- 
bazar, as containing the military cantonment. The 
officers’ houses are all thatched* but are neat and 
comfortable, and the parade is | very fine, being at 
all seasons dry and fimt. The hc»pital is exceed- 
ingly comfortable. Besides the nililary, there may 
be 500 houses. The market east rom Krishnaganj is 
called Kotubganj, is situated o a the opposite side 
of the river, and contains abou : 600 houses." 

During W, W. Hunter's time Kishangan j was not a full- 
Hedged municipality, but formed a chaukimri union under Act 
XX of 1866 and was managed by a Municipal Committee of 
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seventeen non-official membeis. Regarding receipts and expendi- 
ture of the union he mentions as follows:— 

“During the year 1874-75, £ 403 8s. Od. was realised as a 
house tax, at the rate of 8 annas (Is ) per head of 
the municipal population; of which £ 278 18s Od 
was spent on police, £ 29 14s. Od. on office estab- 
lishment, £ 67 10s. Od. on roads, and £ 1 lOs Od. 
on buildings. At tlie close of the year there was a 
balance in hand of £ 188 14s. Od , of which 

£ 142 18s. represented accumulation from 
previous years." (Pp. 265 ) . 

Regarding Kishanganj Municipality the last District 
Gazetteer of Purnea (1911) mentions as follows:— 

"Kishanganj was constituted a municipality in 1887, and 
has a Municipal Board consisting of 13 Commis- 
sioners, of whom seven are elected, five are nomi- 
nated and one is an ex-officto member. The area 
within municipal limits is 5 square miles, and the 
number of rate-payers is 1,082, or 14 jx:r cent of 
the population living within the municipal limits. 
The average annual income during the 10 years 
ending in 1901-02 was Rs. 8,000, and thp expendi- 
ture was Rs. 7,000. In 1908-09 the income of the 
municipality was Rs. 20,000 (besides an opiening 
balance of Rs. 12,000) , of which Rs. 6,000 were 
derited from a tax on animals and vehicles, 
Rs. 3,000 from a tax on persons levied on the 
annual income of the assessees at the rate of 9 annas 
per Rs. 1 00, and Rs. 1 ,500 from a conservancy rate. 
The incidence of taxation was Re 1-11-0 pier head 
of the population. The expienditure in the same 
year was Rs. 17,000, the principal items being 
public works, conservancy and medical relief, which 
accounted for 27.7, 25.0 and 24.5 per cent 
respectively.” 

The present area of the Kishanganj Municipality is 11.6 
square miles whereas the previous area was 3.5 .square miles The 
reason of the considerable increase in the area is that nine villages 
were added after State Reorganization of West Bengal and Bihar 
during 1956. 

The following schools are managed by tlie Municipality:— 
^1) One boys’ middle school. 

(2) One girls’ propiosed middle school. 
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(3) Three boys’ U- P. schools. 

(4) Four boys' L. P. schools. 

(5) One girls’ L. P. school. 

Under the sanitary measures the Municipality lias one 
qualihed Sanitary Inspector, two Consenancy Inspectors, two 
Janiadars and one whoietime Vaccinator. 

Water-supply Scheme has almost been completed on getting 
the loan of Rs. 4,25,500 from State Government. There arc also 
tube-wells and pucca wells for water-supply. 

Fifty per cent drains are pucca and cleaned daily. The 
main roads are in a bad condition and some of the lanes and bye- 
lanes have been brick-pitched. * 

There is one park for the children well equipped witli sport 
equipments and electric lights. 

All the streets are lighted with electric lights and lanes and 
bye-lanes are lighted with kerosene oil lamps. 

The total population within the Municipality is 15,90.3 as 
per last census (1951) and the number of rent-payers is 2,204. 
This Municipality is managed by a Board having 25 members out 
of which 21 are duly elected and four are nominated by the State 
Government out of which one represents the .Scheduled Castes, 
one is a w^oman and two are Government officials. At present, 
this Municipality maintains 101 number of roads incbiding lanes 
and bye-lanes. The figures of income and expenditure in the 
last five years were as follows:— 


Yearfl. 


Inoomo, 


Expenditure, 



Rs. a. 

P- 

Rs. a. p. 

1964-56 .. 

• 4 

2,54,667 7 

9 

( 

2,76,009 0 0 
« 

1956-66 .. 

• • 

9,09,W;6 2 

] 

0 

8,82,294 5 9 

1966-67 .. 


1,62,984 8 

3 

1,27,520 11 3 

1957-.58 .. 

• • 

1,80,474.76 

nP.i 

t 

' 1,84.403.76 nP. 

1968-69 « 

• « 

2,06,824.11 

nP. 

2M,'}7167 nP. 
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Katihar Municifality. 

Katihar was constituted a municipality in 1905. Regarding 
the Katihar Municipality the last District (jazetteer of Purn€<i 
(1911) nientiojis as lollows; — 

Katihar has a Municipal Board consisting of 

12 members, ol whom elct cn are nominated and 
one is an ex-officio member. I'he area within 
municipal limits is 1'^ square miles, and the number 
of rate payers is 1,555, or 17.1 per cent of the 
population living within municipal limits. In 
1908-09 the income of the municipality was 
Rs. ^,000 (excluding an opening balance of 
Rs. 13,000) , of which Rs. 4,000 were derived from 
a tax on houses and lands assessed at 6| per cent 
per annum on the annual value of the holdings, 
Rs. 1,500 from a tax on animals and vehicles, and 
Rs. 1,000 from pounds. The expenditure in the 
same year rvas Rs. 18,000, the principal items being 
public works, consen’ancy and medical relief, which 
accounted for 64.4, 10.3 and 9.4 per cent, 

respectively.” 

The area of Katihar Municipality from 1905 to 1954 was If 
square miles. The population within the Municipality was 
10,219 in 1911, 14,533 in 1921, 15.864 in 1931, and 26,320 in 
1941. I he steady growth of the population is an index to the 
rapid urbanisation of the area. Industrialisation has also helped 
in the growth of the population. Katihar is fast becoming an 
important industrial town in addition to being an important 
Railw'ay Junction with a big railway population. 

In 1959-60, it extends over an area of 4.2 square miles with 
a population of 42.365 according to 1951 census. The municipal 
town is divided into four wards. The Municipal Board consists 
of 20 members out of which sixteen are elected members (four 
representing each ward) and four are nominated by Government, 
each one representing railtvays, ladies, the depressed classes and 
local interests. The main sources of revenue of this Munici- 
pality are holding and latrine taxes which are assessed on annual 
value of holdings at the rate of It) per cent and seven and half 
per cent respectively. It also derives revenue from cart-registra- 
tion fees, licenses of vehicles, offensive and dangerous trade, rent 
of lands and stalls, fees and revenue from markets and slaughter- 
hot«e», cycles and cycle-rickshaws, fines under the Municipal Act, 
Food Adulteration Act, Cattle Trespass Act and various grants 
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from the Government. The income and expenditure of the 
Municipality of the last five years are given below:— 


Years. 


Income, 

Expenditure. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

1954-55 

« # 

2,34,039 

2.56,440 

1955-56 

• • 

5,55,623 

5,69,076 

1956-57 


6.50.756 

5,54,759 

1957-58 

* . 

2,92,866 

4,25,150 

1958-59 

• » 

5,89,241 

. 5,40,208 


This Municipality employs 200 sta\engers and sweepers for 
rendering direct sei vices to the ratc-payeis. Most ol the import- 
ant roads and lanes have been electrified and kerosene oil lamps 
are also being provided by the Mumcipahry in non-elcctiilied 
areas. The condition of roads within the municipal limits is not 
satisfactory due to the shortage of fmante. It manages two 
middle schools for boys and 15 primary schools toi boys .and girls 
including .one Sanskrit tol and one primar> school for dtpicssed 
classe's. The Katihar Hospital, previously managed by a com- 
mittee, has been provincialised now. The Municipality has been 
giving' a monthly recurring giant to a homeopathic dispensary 
attached to the Katihar Ram Krishna Mission. It also aflords 
facilitie.s for accommodation of the municipal Haiijan employees 

Under the Second Five Year Plan, a sum of Rs. 1,50,000 was 
sanctioned to this Municipality as a loan for acquisition of lands 
and construction of a municipal market at a total expenditure of 
Rs, 4,77,000. The market has been constructed in pait and 
further construction is now in progress. 

FORBt.SGAN J M tlNlt II'Al-lTV 

Forbesganj Municipality was constitute<| in 19’12. It extends 
over an area of 3.66 square miles and its population is 11,551 as 
per last census of 1951. The Municipal Board consists of 
13 members out of which eleven are elected and two are 
nominated by Government. 

Fotbesganj Municipality appears to be very particular for 
the construction and maintenance of roads, * This is the solitary 
municipality in the district which has constructed cement-paved 
roads within the municipal area in spite of nominal Government 
grant for this purpose. 
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About 1,300 stu4ents receive education up to middle 
standard m the municipal schools. 

For maintaining the sanitary arrangements ol the 
Municipality there are one qualihed Sanitary Inspector, ‘two 
Conservancy Inspectors and seven Jamadars. There is also one 
whole-tipie Vaccinator. The Water-supply Scheme is under 
execution and expected to be complete by the end ot the 'inan- 
cial year 1960-61. 

The drainage system of this Municipality is fairly satisfactory 
for the piesent needs and the laying of a proper sewerage system 
is under consideration of Government for this Municipality. 

The streefs arc lighted with electricity and in areas 
inaccessible to electiic poles with kerosene oil lamps. 

The sources of income and items of expenditure are the 
same as in the case of Katihar Municipality. A good percentage 
of revenue is .spent on roads and education. Free education is 
imparted to girls up to the middle school and the Municipality 
meets the entire cost. I he figures of income and expenditure in 
the last 5 years were as follows:— 


Years. 

Income. 

Expenditure 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1954-55 

1,97,793 

2,16,517 

1955-56 

12,20,515 

12,18,196 

1956-57 

2,15,558 

2,14.578 

1957-58 

1.70,393 

1,78,933 

1958-59 

2,26,570 

2,28,128 

I'owN Planning and Public Health. 


The lour towns ol Purnea district, vi/., Purnea, Kishangaiij, 
Katihar and Forbesg- j have been allowed to giow m a 
haphazard and oblique manner. It is unfortunate that no 
regular planning of the town for luither giowth has been put into 
operation. One of the icasons why the necessity ol town plan- 
ning has not been so much lelt in the thiee towns exicjning 
Katihar is that tliere was an abundance of land in the neighbour- 
hood ol the towns. As a lesult the towns were allowed to get 
fairly congested and then the satellite areas were allowed to grow 
up Just as the inliabitants wanted. 
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There are all types of houses Irc^n huts, and thatched 
bungalows to pucca buildings. Slum areas are interspersed in 
between big houses. Urbanisation has been going on at a rapid 
pace because a remarkable circumstance about Purnea district is 
the comparative absence of emigration and immigration. An 
earlier description of Purnea town has been lelt by H. G. Cooke 
in his article on Purnea in the Calcutta Review of 1889. He 
observes: "The civil station of Pumeah itself is remarkable for 
four Christian burial grounds, the Roman and English Churches 
having two apiece. Two are in the former civil lines, and two 
in tiic present station; there are, however, no monuments of cons- 
picuous interest. The site ol the old civil station was found 
unhealthy, and so it was transferred to its present .position, which, 
however, is not remarkable for its salubrity. There is no build- 
ing of any interest in the new station, and it is distinguished, 
above all civil stations I have ever seen, for its straggling propor- 
tions. The builders of the station had c|uite a passion tor elbow- 
room, and it is almost necessary to lay darks when you go out 
calling. One house drifted quire out of the station hi older, I 
believe, to escape municipal taxation, but the Municipality 
opened its generous arms wide and took the wanderer back within 
its enlarged .boundaries.” 

The present town of Purnea has been largely urbanised 
because of the facility left by former builder who had the oppor- 
tunity of keeping a huge “elbow-space” mentioned by Cooke d’he 
bungalows of the old generation of planters had very large 
compounds in some cases consisting of as much as 15 or 20 acres 
of land and these lands within the Municipality are now sold and 
are Iwing utilised for new buildings. Tw'enty years back sitting 
on the verandahs of the District Magistiate’s residence w'hich is 
now the Circuit House in Purnea town, one couhl see vast 
stretches of green meadows and on one side it was almost a limit- 
less stretch. But now in the neighbourhood of that very house, a 
large number of houses have been constructed including the 
colony of people working for the Kosi Projcict. the town 
also which was not very congested before, a ^ large number of 
pucca houses have been constructed in the last two decades. But 
Purnea town is still retaining the old pattern of having “phus” 
houses or thatched residences. It is a coran on saying that in 
Purnea town one starts with a “kharau" (thatch !d) and hut liefore 
he builds a “pakau’* (pucca) house. Any sch|me of town plan- 
ning for Purnea town will have to face the problem ol vast stretches 
of low laiuK swamps and thick thorny hedges which differentiate 
this town from the other towns of this district. Just a few years 
before even within the limits of the municipal town, there used 
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to be thick iliorny hedges on the sides of the main road leading 
to the Court where leopards could easily tonceal themselves. The 
necessity for a regular town planning is not so much felt now but 
will have to be takeii up sooner oi later and it lias got to be a 
vej :7 costly affair if the low-lying ssvaraps within the towm ha\c to 
be tackled. Any proper scheme lor town planning must cover 
the draining out of the swamps, eradication ol watcr-hyacmth, 
filling up the ditches and building of planned tenements. 

“The necessity of town planning has become very keen in 
Kalihar which has grown immensely of late. Besides being an 
important railway junction and therefore, ensuring a laige rail- 
Avay colony, Katihar is also an industrialised town. The Jute Mills 
at Katihar in spile of their local problems and vicissitudes have 
brought in a large labour colony. Katihar is also a very big 
trading centre and has an important market. The town is a 
connecting link between West Bengal on one side and East 
Pakistan oh the other side. Katihar has a direct railway route up 
to Jogbani on the border of Nepal and a considerable trade with 
Nepal is carried out through Katihar. After the creation of East 
Pakistan, the direct railway route from Calcutta to Darjeeling had 
to he diverted through Katihar as a part of the original route fell 
to East Pakistan. A more detailed description of the importance 
oi Katihar a.s a railway junction has been given elsewhere. It 
can briefly be mentioned here that Katihar Railway Station has 
no sleep in the night as throughout me night important passenger 
trains arc running through Kalihar. 

The imixiriance of Katihar town was appreciated and a 
Magistrate used to be posted at Katihar which arrangement 
proved unsatisfactory and a separate subdivision was created as 
meuiioncd I'lsewhcie uith katihai as the subdivisional head- 
quarters. The Civil Courts at Katihar have beeti very much 
expanded. A section of the Bihar Military Police has been 
permanently stationed at Katihar. A large number of Gotein- 
ment offices have now c en located at Katihar .^11 this has 
brought in an additional population to the town and the incidence 
-of urbanisation has been strengthened. 

Katihar is thus an industrial town, a big trading centre, a 
"very important railway junction and is the headtpiartcrs of an 
.administrative subdivision. Ihe incidence of urb.misaiion of 
Kadhikr in the last two decades has been extremely rapid and 
aincomroUed which is shown by the extreme congestion, the 
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appalling sluni areas, the location of red light areas near 
the railway station and the town, the quick extension of the town 
on what used to be the vegetable belt, etc., and a complete 
absence of what may be called a townscape. Even the general 
outlook of the railway colony which used to have ample elbow- 
space, parks and gardens before has been changed. Tl»e enormous 
increase of the railway population brought in tlie neccs-sity of 
building more and more houses of different types within the space 
available to the railway administration and naturally the pleasant 
townscape has disappeared from the railway colony also. 

It is a pity that Katihar which has now a college, a 
number of schools for both boys and girls and a large 
general population has no avenue, no garden or park 
or any object of public interest. To one who does not 
belong to Katiliar and has known Katihar since the last three 
decades and can appraise Katihar from a detached manner feels 
a groan as to what man can make of the material ends ■without 
any eye for the aesthetic. Sooner or later the problem of town 
planning has to be taken up for Katihar. The industrialisation 
has led to a beginning so far as the labour is concerned but noth- 
ing so far has been done for the middle class and the lower tnitlcllc 
class people. No scheme of house-buildingToan advances for 
the middle class pr lower income-group ha.s been put into 
operation yet. 

Regarding Kishanganj, it may be observed that of late the 
importance of the town has somewhat diminished. This is due 
to the fact that a portion of Kishanganj subdivision svent over to 
West Bengal as a result of the recommendations of the State 
Reorganisation Commission. A portion of Kishanganj town 
itself has gone to West Bengal. A portion of Kishanganj sub- 
division has gone to the newly-created Katihar subdivision. All 
this has eclipsed, for the present, the importance of Kishanganj 
town. 

This phase, however, will pass off in the efcurse of one tlccade 
or so as the trade and commerce of Kishanganj and particularly 
the ever increasing importance of jute mustl go on increasing. 
Kishanganj town is also an ideal spot for thq starting of a jute 
factory and other ancillary industries. The |iecessity for a town 
planning for Kishanganj cannot be put off £ai|a long time. There 
18 still space ffir the expansion of the town ^nd the increasing 
incidence of url»nisation could be properly canalised into long- 
term plans. Kishanganj top has very little of townscape. 
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The growing townships oi Foibesganj and Jogbani have also 
not received the benefits ot a town planning. Forbesganj is, by 
far, the neatest of the towns in Purnea district and this place has 
also a future because of jute industry’’ and its proximity to Nepal. 
Kasba, although a small town no\s, has abf) a g(KKl turnover of 
jute business. H. G. Cooke, District Magistrate of Purnea, liact 
described Kasba in 1889 as follows:— 

"The town of Kusba, six miles north of Pumeah, is the 
centre ol the grain trade of the district, and affords 
a striking instance of the conservative character of 
the Indian trader. 'Fhc reason for the plate being 
originally selected as a grain depot and market, was 
obviously the sarre that determines such matters 
throughout India and the world, namely, facilities 
of transport to and from the market. These, ii> 
the case ol Kusba, weie formerly afforded 
by a riser, but this riv'er lias long since 
silted up, ami )et trade never left the 
place, though other sites affording the requisite 
facilities might have been readily found. 
Providence has now rewarded the constancy of the 
meichants of Kusba to their old town, by sending 
them the Assam-Behar Railway, which supplies the 
facilities which this important market has so long 
been devoid of.” 

This will show that probably Kasba had more importance 
before. 

Araria was a village about 80 years back and the Courts were 
held in thatched building.s. Besides the Courts and the Govern- 
ment offices, Arana had very little other importance. Araria has 
a good health and the incidence of diseases is lower here than in 
the other towns. Araria has grossm a lot and the Union Board 
can no longer tackle the problem ol sanitation, etc., in the grow- 
ing town. Araria has both elbow-space and a townscape. No 
planning has been em^rced in the town yet. 

Regarding public health measures in the urbanisation areas, 
details will be found in ilic Chapter on Public Health and 
Medical Services, k will be sufficient to mention here that there 
is practically no modern drainage system in any of the towns in 
the district. There is, however, an inadeejuate pipe water-supply 
arrangement in Puinea, Katihar and Kishanganj. Water-logging 
is a common sight in all the towns. There is no scheme for the 
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building of tenements to replace the slum areas. The schemes 
for building houses on loans given to the middle income and 
small income-groups are yet to be worked out in the towns. 

District Board. 

The District Board of Purnea was constituted in 181^5 in 
pursuance of the Bengal Local Self-Government Act, 1885. The 
•earlier history of the Board follows the same pattern a.s in tJie 
District Boards of the other districts in North Bihar. A prominent 
feature of the earlier Board was the importance of the road cess 
which wa.s the main source of income. The District Board of 
Pumea had another great advantage denied to most of the other 
Boards in North Bihar. Purnea district had an ample pasturage 
and thousands of cattle used to be brought hete from other 
districts for gi.azing purposes. 'The vast pasturage that Purnea 
offered had also its limitations and the trespassing cattle used to 
be impounded. Purnea Disttict Board had a very large number 
of cattle pounds and the income from the cattle pounds svas a 
considerable source of income. 

H. G. Cooke, District Magistrate of Pumea had contributed 
an article on Purnea in the Calcutta Review, no 176-April, 

In his article he mentions— 

'‘The district of Purneah with an area of 4,956 sipiarc 
miles is the third largest among the regulation 
districts of the province, and though its population 
in 1881 was shown to be 1,848,667, which is fully 
up to the average population of Bengal districts, vet 
by reason of its great area, it is with two exceptions 
the most thinly populated regulation district in the 
province. The cause of this is not far to seek, as 
the district is conspicuously a grazing one, affording 
pasturage to the cattle of adjoinijig district.s as well 
a^ to countless herds of its own.lThis circumstance 
exercises a marked effect on thfc revenue derived 
from cattle pounds, which amoftits to nearly half 
a lakh of rupees annually.” 

Another main function of the earlies district was the 
•construction and maintenance of roads. It may be mentioned 
here that the Public Works Department functioned till 1946-47 
only for the Government ouildtng in the district and for particu- 
lar roadways. Particular attention was paid to the Gauges— 
Darjeeling Road which ran from Karhagola and went right op to 
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the limits of Kishanganj subdivision near al>out Teialiya (now in 
East PaJkistan) and then the road extended up to Darjeeling. 
Darjeeling district was for a long time a part of Bhagalpur 
Division. Mr. H. G. Cooke in the same article mentioned above 
has a fine descriptiot of Ganges— Darjeeling Road which is worth 
quoting in extemo: — 

“This road, which is over one hundred miles in length, is 
metalled througliout, and possesses interest oit more 
than one ground. First it is remarkable as form- 
ing what must be one of the finest avenues in the 
world, from Carhagola on tlie Ganges to Silligocri. 
a distance of about 120 miles.* It is overshatiowed 
by magnihrent trees with scarcely an inrer\al 
throughout, save when the broad rvaters of the 
Mahananda form a break in the communication, 
and in a few places where trees cannot be induced 
to grow. I think that even the opponents of the 
Hill exodus might abate some of their animus if 
they would try a drive on this road; for had it not 
been that it was found expedient to remove the 
Government to Darjeeling every year, this thing of 
beauty would never have existed. The traditions 
attaching to the route are not without Interest; the 
poor little underfed and over -driven ialtoos are no 
more, the ramshackle sfiigrams- as the species of 
ticca gharis that the tattoos had to drag were 
called— have disappeared; the skeletons of the latter, 

I believe, still haunt the neighbourhood of the 
Puniea Dak Bungdow. The various rest-houses 
on the road must have been occupied by the men 
who for generations guided the destinies of the 
province. How many sick women and children 
must have fled from dc>ath along this goodly avenue, 
possibly thinking it far too long, and failing to 
appreciate it.s beauties as they deserve to be appre- 
ciated! But we, who have leisure to admire it in 
the course of our residciwe in Purneah. are proud 
of its and feel a sense of gratitude to the spirit of 
the Hill exodus.” 

Although Ganges— Darjeeling Road did not fenn a direct 
re.sponsibility, the District Board had to maintain the many feeder 
roads to this important roadw’ay. 

aveovio exists m |)R(ch<<s (vdK noi> (P. C. B. C.). 
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The earlier Purnea Diatrict Board had another great 
responsibility and that was the maintenance of the many terry 
ghats. Jute and grains had always been the main produce of the 
'district and because of the sparse population, Purnea had to 
export practically all the jute produced and the bulk of the grains 
particularly rice. In the days of Cooke when the railway line 
between Dinajpur and Katihar was under construction and 
expected to connect when completed Northern Bengal and 
the Assam Bihar Railways, the boat traffic of the Mahananda 
was of vital importance. In those days Barsoe was an extremely 
important riverside station which collected almost the entire 
produce of jute of Kishanganj subdivision and exported it by 
'boat. The river Kosi had also quite a number of important 
ferry ghats. In spite of the frequent inundation by the Ganga. 
Kosi and Mahananda there was alw^ays a brisk trade through the 
streams and rivers and without a good system of ghats and ferries 
trade was not possible when the railways were not develojied and 
the only roadway for trade purposes w^as the Ganges— Darjeeling 
■Road. Incidentally it may be mentioned here that beiausc of 
the facility of the boat traffic even in the 9th decade of the 1 9th 
century, machinery had replaced manual labour in nearly csery 
factory in the district as mentioned by Mr Cooke in the article 
referred to before. Cooke has mentioned that “Machinery has 
replaced manual labour in nearly evciy factory in the district, 
and two Punieah planters claim to have introduced valuable 
improvements in the process of manulacture The patent 
boilers and lever presses of Mr. F, Shillinglord of Kolasi :uc 
well known, and Mr. Hill, an Assistant in the Gondwara concern, 
is the originator of the idea of bruising the plant before steeping; 
it is even alleged that the first wheel-beater ever erected was used 
in this district at the Dilowri Factory by the late Mr. Cruise in 
the year 1844. It cannot be said, therefore, that the Purneah 
planter lias not kept pace with the times.’’ 

From the old records available it appeajrs that the earliest 
District Board consisted of nearly 20 raemberslfrom time to time. 
The District Magistrate was an ex-offiew niemffcr of the Boaid and 
was the Chairman till the constitution was cnanged on the basis 
of Montagu-Chelmsford Report. Governmeiit servants and the 
European planters predominated on the Bewd while the land- 
holding class accounted for the rest. In 192 h, the provisions of 
the Bihar and Orissa Amendment Act, 1923, ^me into force and 
the first election took place. The Chairtaan and the Vice- 
Chairman ytext henceforth non^fficials an4 elected. In tlie 
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<:hirti« the branch of the Indian National Congress came into 
■prominence as a political body and a number of Congressmen got 
themselves elected to the Boaid and had a predominating 
influence for quite a long time. The last election of the Board 
Tvas in 1948 when it was captured by Congressmen. There were 
no general elections after 1948 and the same Board as constituted 
in 1947 had continued till the Board was vested in Government 
in 1958. 

O’Malley has given a detailed account of the District Board 
in the last Gazetteer of Purnea (1911) . 

In his time the District Board consisted of 25 members. The 
District Magistrate used to be an ex-officio member of the Board 
and was invariably its Chairmai.. There were other six ex- 
officio members, twelve were elected and six were nominated by 
Government. The land holding class and Government servants 
picdorninated among the members, the former representing 
-64 per cent, and the latter 28 per cent of the total number in 
1908-09, while pleaders and mukhtan accounted for 4 per cent. 

Under the District Board there were three Local Boards 
-constituted for each of the then three subdivisions, viz., Purnea, 
Kishanganj and Araria. 

The Montagu-Chelmsford Report (1919) recognising the 
shortcomings of an ofiicialised body in local affairs proposed that 
the self-governing bodies should be as representative as possible. 
It was felt necessary to make the franchise as wide as possible ami 
to replace the nominated Chairman by an elected non-ofiicial 
member. When the District Board was reconstituted on the 
basis of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, the hrsc non-official 
Ghairman elected by the Board was the late Shri Nishikanta Sen, 
Advocate of Purnea. The number of members of the Board 
increased to 36. But one-fourth of the members of the District 
Board were still nominated by Government. 

The franchise bein^ of a limited character kept out the bulk 
of the people from exercising the right of franchise. Very little 
attempt was made by the candidates themselves to enlighten the 
•electorate as to their rights and obligations. The last election 
<of the Board was held in 1948 and the same Board continued till 
1 5th September 1958 when all the District Boards of the State 
were taken over by the Government. The Local Self-Government 
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Act of 1950 tried to improve on the Bihar and Orissa Local Self- 
Government Act of 1924-25 which was passed on the model of 
recommendations made in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report* This. 
Amendment emphasised for elected members and also made 
provision for the co-opted scheduled castes members (at least one 
member from each Local Board) . But since no election was 
held after 1948 the Amendment only remained on paper so far 
as the District Board of Purnea was concerned. 

It is unfortunate that the level of efficiency of the adminis- 
tration of the District Board slowly deteriorated along with the 
other District Boards of Bihar. The State Government had to 
take note of the disquieting administration. The constitution 
of the District Boanls received a setback by the Ordinance no. VI 
of 1958. promulgated b) the Governor ot Bihaf. This Ordinance 
was promulgated by the Governor of Bihar under clause (1) of 
Article 213 of the Constitution of India. In pursuance ot 
Government notification no. SOOl-L.S.-G., dated 12rh September 
1958, all the District Boards were taken o\ct under the manage- 
ment of Government and the Boards' Executives and members 
have ceased to function with effect from 15th September 1958, 
Accordingly the Purnea District Board and Local Boards at Sadar, 
Araria and Kishanganj have been taken over by the District 
Magistrate, Purnea with effect from 15th September 195S and 
later a Special Officer has been appointed for the administration 
of the Board and the arrangement still continues at the end of 
I960. The failure to run the administration of the Board 
satisfactorily is very regrettable. 

No fundamental change has come in the responsibilities of 
District Board from O’Malley's time. It is responsible for the 
maintenance of roads, bridges and roadside inspection and dak 
bungalows, public ferries and pounds and exercises control and 
supervision over primary and middle schools. But with the 
creation of the District Education Fund in 1964 under the 
Superintendent of Education, the District Board ceased to have 
control over the educational purse. It also manages a number 
of di5|>ensaries, malaria and treatment cenves and looks after 
sanitation and public health activities in the jp ural areas including 
provision for water-supply. 

The area of the District Board was 4,86 square miles with a 
population of 24,30,352 according to 19l!l census. But in 
pursuance of the recommendations of State )Elcorganisation Com- 
mission and the demarcation of boundaries between Bihar and 
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West Bengal, a total area of 759 square miles with a population 
of 2,77,288 was transferred to West Bengal in the month of 
October, 1956. As such the present area and population of the 
District Board stand at 4,104 square miles and 21,53,064 respec- 
tively. As a result of tins boundary demarcation seven dispen- 
saries under the management of Purnea District Board were 
transferred to West Bengal with all the stall and rnovahk and 
inimovable properties. 


Income. 

O’Malley writes about the income of Purnea District Board 
as follows;— 

“The Purnea District Board is the poorest, i e., it has the 
smallest receipts, in the Division, though it has a 
larger area under its charge than the two other 
District Boards of Monghyr and Bhagalpur. Its 
average annual income during the 10 years ending 
1901-02 was Rs. 1,79,000, of which Rs. 94,000 were 
derived from rates; and during the quinquennium 
* ending in 1904-05 it amounted to Rs. 1,99,000. In 

1908-09 the opening balance w'as Rs.. 90,000 and 
the income of the year aggregated Rs. 2,37,000, of 
which Rs. 1,05,000 were obtained from Provincial 
rates, and Rs. 51,000 from civil works, including 
Rs. 6,000 realised from tolls on ferries and 
Rs. 62,000 obtained hom pounds. In Purnea, as 
in other Bengal districts, the road cess is the princi- 
pal source of income; and the incidence of taxation 
is light, being only 1 1 pies per head of the popula- 
tion, a proportion lower than in any other district 
of the Division. The income from pounds is 
unusually important, but fluctuates considerably.” 

The Purnea District Board had an average annual income 
of the last ten years ending 19.58-59 an ounting to Rs. 21,39,902, 
of which Rs. 7,55,925 vas derived from local rates. Road cess 
is the principal source of income and the other incomes represent 
Government grants for civil works, medical and water-supply 
purposes. A small amount is derived from pounds and fetries.* 

The income of different heads for the last ten financial yeats 
is indicated below:— 

•iSiisls in gf**t contrast to what H, C. Cooke, District Magistrate oi Pnmea, 
wrot6 in 1880 quoted before (P. 0, R. C.). 


li 
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Under Government orders, all rents and taxes, fines, penalties, 
etc., were to be treated as revenue of the province with effect from 
1st April 1939 and the Provincial Government would make voted 
grant-in-aid out of provincial revenues to the local authorities 
concerned in order to compensate them lor the loss ol their 
revenues. But this did not bring any change in the receipts ol 
the Board. 

The District Board maititains a number ot Inspection 
Bungalows and Dak Bungalows which are well distributed over 
the district. It has to be remembered tliat in the olden days 
road journeys had to be pertoimed in tom-lam (light one horse- 
drawn vehicle), bulku k-carts, elephants, horses, cii. I he 
bungalows were very necessaiy for the touring officers The 
places where the bungalows are located ha\c been mentioned in 
the Chapter on Communications. 

Purnea district had a bad reputation loi cnets.iting climate 
and dreadful diseases like malaria and kalaaznt. Puinea Distiin 
Board had to provide relief to the sick peisons. \ start was 
made with eight dispensaries and the District Ikiaicl used to 
contribute to certain other institution, \i/, Purnea .Sadar 
Hospital and few other joint dispensarms. hospitals at Katihar, 
Kishanganj and Fprbesganj. With the increase in resources the 
medical facilities have steadily expanded. In 1956 the District 
Board maintained i7 dispensaries and 25 other Allopathic treat- 
ment centres under medical officers besides a large number oi 
Kaviraji. Unani and Homoeopathic subsidised dispensaries 
Some of the important dispensaries have since been pros inr ialised 
and taken over by Government, but the medical needs ol the rural 
public arc met more by the District Board through the rural 
dispensaries. Seven dispensaries have .since been iranslerrcd in 
West Beirga! due to transfer of some portioirs ol Kishanganj 
subdivision. 

The expenditure of the District BoarcS over jnedicai relief 
has ‘increased from Rupees lour thousand it| the year 1901-02 to 
Rs. 2,89,885 in the year 1956-57. Indoor wirds arc provided in 
some of the dispensaries. The District Board spends on the 
average on each dispensat^ from Rs. 1,200 » Rs. 2,000 annually 
towards the cost of medicines and surgical s^res according to the 
merit of the dispensary. The Medical 'Officers arc allowed 
private practice which they do beyond jprescribed dispensary 
hours. The Civil Surgeon is the technical advisor to the Board 
in matters of administration and management of the Mcdipl 
Department. The Medical Officers are also entrusted with 
public health duties within five miles radius. 
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The District Boaid has eight veterinary dispensaries. The 
veterinaty despensaries are at Amour, Katihar, Sonouli, 
Dhamdaha, Araria, Forbesganj, Kishanganj and Thakurganj 

A statement showing the imome and exjienditure ot the 
District Board vettiinary dispensaries in the Puiiica district for 
the last five years is given below:-— 
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In the year 1 956-5 the expenditure is high due to arrear 
contribution towards the pay of Touring Veterinaiy Assistant 
Surgeons and also for the payment ot veterinary drugs bills. 


Ihe District Boaid used to maintain a number of imi.wrtant 
inelalled roads including the inter-provincial Ganga— Darjeeling 
Road They aie now maintained by the Public Works Depart- 
ment. T he Board now mostly maintains unmetalled and village 
roads. Details of roads have been gnen in the Chapter on 
Communications 

The District Board is also maintaining a press. The press 
was established in the year 1939 It was started mainly with the 
object ol printing the vaiious District Boaid forms for ivhich nc 
suitable press was asailable in Purnea. It has been further 
expanded in the year 1948 and takes outside jobs. 

A statehient showing the income and expenditure of the 
press for the years 1951-55 to 1957-58 .s given below:- 
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There is a District Board Club for the employees constructed 
to the eastern side of the District Boaid compound in 1938 which 
is a contnbution of Raja P. C. Lall Chowdhury during his 
chairmanship of the Board. 

Local Boards. 

The Local Boards constituted at Sadar, Araria and 
Kishanganj are under the control of the District Board. 

In pursuance of Government notification no. 8001-L.3.‘G.» 
dated 12th September 1958, all the District Board's executives- 
and members ceased to function. Accordingly the Purnca District 
Board and Local Boards at Sadar, Araria and Kishanganj have 
been taken over by the District Magistrate, Pumea with effect 
from September, 1958 and the arrangement continues. 

Union Boards. 

The District Board has now only three Union Boards, viz., 
Kasba, Manihari, and Araria in place of 32 Union Boards 
functioning earlier and now abolished under Government noti- 
fication as Gram Panckayats have been formed in most parts of 
the district, Ttvo of the Union Boards, viz., Kasba and Araria 
have also Panchayat powers to try cases. 

Gram Panchayat. 

Bihar Gram Panchayat Raj Act was made a statute in 1947. 
The a 9 tual implementation of the scheme, however, started by 
the middle of 1949. 

Gram Panchayats are very old institutions in this country 
and there was a time when disputes regarding land, domestic life 
and even complicated civil and criminal disputes used to be 
referred to the Gram Panchayats. The Panchayat meant a sort 
of committee of five or more of the village elders who would sit 
in an open place and both the parties would give their versions 
before the Panch and the Panch would take necessary evidence 
and come to a quick decision. With the spread of litigation and 
the availability of tlie courts, the villagers started taking their 
more important criminal and civil disputes to .he court and the 
Panches were pushed to the position of occasic|ialiy meeting for 
domestic or social differences. 

With the advent of independence the Icharactcr of the 
Government was sought to be changed from thalt of a Police State 
to a Welfare State. It was appreciated that tht cost of litigation 
bad gone up very high and affected, adversely the very economy 
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of the people. It was early realised that for ordinary civil and 
criminal disputes, there should be a revival of the old agency of 
the Gram Panchayats where there would be a lesser urge to bring 
out a concocted story in the presence of the villagers who are in 
the know of the matter. One of the objectives has been that the 
Gram Panchayat should be able to bring about amicable settle- 
ments more easily than the courts and enforce compromises The 
other aspect has been to implement the scheme of decentralised 
democracy. One essential characteristic of the British adminis- 
tration was that there was far too much of a centralized adminis- 
trative machinery at the district or subdivisional headquarters. 
The main agency for the maintenance of law and order was the 
police and the magistracy The police were also the link for 
other types of vyork as well. There was, however, a big hiatus 
between the common man and the men who run the administra- 
tion. This anomaly has been sought to be ironed out in the 
system of Gram Panchayat. More and more powers and obliga- 
tions are being delegated to the Gram Panchayats so that the 
Gram Panchayats could come to be the effective agency for imple- 
menting the reforms of various types that are being introduced 
and would represent the nucleus of the administrative machinery 
at the village level. 

The wide land reforms that have been implemented and the 
programme of further land reforms require an effective machinery 
at die village level. It is obvious that for land reforms to be 
effective the machinery must be formed at all levels. As 
mentioned in Land Reformat m India by H. D. Malaviya (1955) , 
“And in matters agrarian the revenue officials at the village level 
are in many cases more vital than those at the higher rungs. And 
it is here that the reform of the revenue machinery is easy to 
achieve through the instrumentality of the village Panchayats 
which are now being reborn almost in all the States of the Union. 
The elected village Panchayats provide local leadership and initia- 
tive and are capable of producing that popular enthusiasm which 
is so essential for building up a new social and economic order. 
Tlie village* PancAaya/s have thus a very vital role to play in the 
sphere of land reforms and need all help and encouragement.” 

In Pumea the Bihar Gram Panchayat Raj Act, 1947 was 
enforced from 1949. Generally, a Panchayat is formed in an 
area which has a total population of 2,000 persons. Normally a 
number of villages falling within a radius of two miles are 
grouped together under one Panchayat. Government usually 
form an unofficial Panchayat in a village at the first ins^ce and 
prescribe a target of constructive works. In the execution of the 
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constructive pro^aritimc the villagers arc expected to develop 
co-operation and self-help to solve their ovm local problems. 
When the uiioflicial Panckayat completes the target, it is 
recommended for being vested with statutory powers. 

The Gram Panchayat is headed by a Mukhiya who is assisted 
by the Executive Committee consisting of 13 to 15 members 
elected on the basis of adult suffiage; the Executive Committee 
controls the annual budget and acts as a check on the Mukhiya 
The Mukhtyu's pdst has become a coveted one in the village 
economy and it seldom goes uncontested 

There is a panel of 15 Panthes or members, which has a head 
known as the Sarpanch. T. he chief job of the Sarpanch is to 
preside over the Gram Cutcheiy meetings and tp try cases with 
the help of a panel of two Punches who are selected by the 
contesting parties 

The District Panchayat OflScer is the administrative head of 
this institution and has to work under the superintendence, 
direction and control of the District Magistrate The institution 
went on developing and by 1952-53, there were tlnee Subdivi 
sional Supervisors of Gram Panchayat^ and two Instructors of 
Village Volunteer Forces to assist him. In the same year, the 
total number of trained Gram Sewaks in the district was 121. A 
Gram Sewak is a Government servant who acts as a bench clerk of 
the Gram Cutchery afid the office assistant of the office of the 
Mukhiya. He is a^ in charge of collection of taxes of Gram 
Panchayats, 

By the year 1958-59, Pumea district has been covered by a 
network of Gram Panchayats and there were altogether 630 
Gram Panchayats in die district, the total number of notified 
Gram Panchayats was 571, while that of non-notified Gram 
Panchayats was 59. Full-fledged official Gram Panchayats were, 
however, not functioning in all the notified Gram Panchayats of 
the district because in all of them election had not been 
completed. 


Powers and Duties. 

The powers and duties of a Gram Panckaya^ may be roughly 
categorised into three parts— 

(i) Revenue and development. 

(ii) Judicial. 

(iii) Police. 
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The functionaries of a Gram Panchayat also have been 
designed, more or less, in accordance with the different 
categories ol works. Roughly speaking, the Mukhiya in his 
Executive Committee is in charge of revenue and development 
works, the Sarpanch along with a panel of Punches looks after the 
judicial works of a Gram Panchayat and the Chief Officer along 
with his Village Volunteer Forces is responsible for fnaintaining 
law and order and is responsible for other police works in the 
Gram Panchayat. 

The Bihar Panchayat Raj Act, 1947 lays dowm in detail as 
to how the aforesaid functions will be done by a Gram Panchayat 
Sections 14 and 15 of the Act lays down as to what would be the 
function of a Giam Panchayat. There are some works such as 
sanitation and public health works including disinfection of wells, 
etc., maintenance of accurate account of -crop and vital statistics, 
ii-aintenance and construction of public street and village roads, 
protection and improvement of irrigation works, execution of 
such measures with regard to rural development schemes as the 
Government may direct, etc., which are compulsory in nature. 
There are other supplementary duties as detailed in section 15 of 
•the Act which a Gram Panchayat has to do under the instructions 
•of the Government. Recently, under Government kistiuctions 
Gram Panchayats have been required to perform various works 
such as collection of rent, chowktdaii taxes, maintenance of agri- 
•cultural statistics, repair and maintenance of irrigation sciiemes, 
etc. Where N. E. S. Blocks have been established most of the 
development works are executed through the agency of Gram 
Panchayats. 

Coming to the judicial side, the Gram Panchayats are 
•expected to deal with criminal as well as civ il cases They have 
been provided with necessary statutory powers under the \ct so 
as to enable them to discharge their functions properly. Nqrnially, 
Gram Panchayats are e.xpected to make efforts to settle the cases 
.amicably. 

The Village Volunteer Force of the Gram Panchayats is 
headed by a Chief Officer who is appointed by the Mukhiya. This 
Chief Officer has to work as a leader of the younger group of the 
village and canalize their energy after proper training in such a 
way, s^ that the same may be utilised in performing various 
constructive work as well as maintaining law and order in the 
villages, 
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Financial Resources, 

For the execution of the schemes and plans funds are 
necessary. The Fanchayats have, therefore, been given adequate 
powers to raise local taxes, e.g., property tax, professional tax, etc. 
There is compulsory labour tax payable by all able*bodied males 
between the age of 18 to 50 years. The minimum tax payable 
by every tax-payer is 12 units or 48 hours of manual labour per 
annum. Cash payment in lieu of labour tax is permissible, in 
case of invalids or those who are incapable for manual labour. 
The proceeds of the tax are mainly utilised in development works. 
During the year 1958-59 Gram Panchayats of tHis district could 
raise local taxes as follows:— 

Property tax. Labour tax. Supplementary tax. 

RSrf Its. Xts. 

11,692.04 45,255 765.08 

(Cash in place of 
L. T. Rs. 7,818.88). 

These amounts and units of labour tax were utilised in 
executing various development works in tlie district. Besides. 
Government also grant lump sum money to Panchayat. 

Activities. 

During the unolEcial period some useful work is repot te<l to« 
have been done by most of the Panchayats of the district. The 
Kanki Panchayat in Kishanganj subdivision assisted the Local 
Board in construction work by giving Rs. 600 in cash to the Local' 
Board and raising Rs. 500 in terms of voluntary labour. Similarly 
Kajha Gram Panchayat in the Sadar Subdivision has constructed 
a new road at a cost of Rs. 4,000 by raising voluntary subscription 
from the inhabitants of the Panchayat. Some attention was paid/ 
to village cleaning, sanitation and disinfection^ of wells. The 
Gram ^waks of this district had inoculated and vaccinated 
thousands of persons and disinfected thousand) of wells. The 
Panchayats of this district ran a large number o centres (or adult 
education. A few dozen of village libraries hav< been started. 

The Gram Panchayats of this district are also doing some 
social work. It has to be mentioned that traffic |n girls in Pumea 
is to some extent carried on by the professional!. The Panchayats 
have engaged themselves in ^rescuing girls from &e clutches of the 
prostitutes and the ruffians and assisted them to resettle. 
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The following reported figures show some of the important 
items of work done by Gram Panckayats by the year 1958-59; — 


Compost pits Distributed 

o«g. fertiliser. 

Wells* Tanks. 

Tanks 

repaired. 

Ahar. 

3,f83 

2,766 mds. 

345 

32 

67 

0 miles. 


Boads 

Kuiefut^ 

Hoad Drains, 

repaired. 

Sockag'^ 

pits. 

Trench 
)atriri< 8. 

Kutoha 

drains. 

Pfr&ons 
vaccinated . 

Si miles 
‘164 yds. 

78 miles 17 
1,123 yds. 

1,432 

2,‘ 67 

4,782 

22,«33 



Draitia 

oleanfMl. 

Wells 

cleaned. 

P rsons 
inoculated. 



• 1,718' 

4,630 

17,874 




During the year 1958-59, rent collection work was done by 
^4 Gram Panchayats and the percentage of collection was fairly 
high. In the preceding year this district had to face an unpre- 
cedented drought. On this occasion Gram Panchayats of this, 
district helped the administration in running relief schemes and 
fair price shops in the far flung interiors and gave necessary 
relief to the poor and indigenous population. In the year 1958-59 
Blind Relief Camp was organised by the Gram Pqnchayats in 
which about few nundred patients received treatment. Since 
1956 construction of Kosi Canal work is going on in this district 
in which as many as 23 official Gram Panchayats are taking part 
in construction of Kosi Canal work. Moreover, the Gram 
Panchayats have been participating under Government instruc- 
tion in loan collection drives, etc. 

By the year 1952-53, 31 Gram Kutcheries were functioning 
in the district. 288 cases both civil and criminal have been 
disposed of by the Giam Kutcheries during the year 1951-52. 
Most of the cases were amicably settled. The following figures 
will show the number of criminal and civil cases which came 
before the bench of Gram Kutchenes during the year 1958:— 

^ Criminal cases. 


Ko. of cases 

No, of cases ! 

No. of oases 

1 No. of ca*>es 


pending from 
pTevtons year. 

reoeivod from 1 
8. D. O. i 

'filed. 

[ disposeii of. 

Pending. 

1 

t 

-4 -JII 1. 1 a 1 


1 



603 

16 

4,360 ! 

3,323 

1,866 

[ 
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Civil. 


Pending from pre- 
vious year. 

No. of cases 

filed. 1 

j 

j 

No, of cases 

1 disposed of. 

Pending. 

315 

1,386 j 

1,072 

62s 

% 1 « . -i 


The number o£ cases pending both criminal and civil is 
rather large. The Gmm Kutcheries could not bring about an 
amicable settlement in any appreciable number of ca.ses. 


Organisation of Village Volunteer Forres 

• 

Village Volunteer Fortes have been organised in most of the 
notified Panchayats. The volunteers arc expected to do niglit 
patrolling and assist the local police in the prevention anti detec- 
tion of cTimcs. The following figures will show the number of 
Village Volunteer Forces in this tlistrict by ihc 5 ear 1958-59:— 

(1) Number of trained Chief Officer in the district— 279. 

(2) Total number of Village Volunteei Fortes in the 
. district— 1,62,665. 

The institution of Gram Panchayat is still in an early stage 
and a critical appraisal need not be attempted. When the larger 
institution of the District Board has (ailed and had to be taken 
•over by the Government, the task of the Gram Panchayat is 
certainly difficult. But the human material available in smaller 
units under proper guidance is expected to yield better results. 
One essential feature is that the Gram Panchayats are to work in 
smaller units, among their own people and any pitfalls will be 
more quickly observed and acted upon. A fundamental idea of 
vesting the Gram Panchayats with tlie judicial powers was that 
the parties and their witnesses would have a greater urge to come 
up with the truth, as they are aware, the villager^ are in the know 
of the matter and any incorrect deposition would bring in a social 
disapproval. That is why, the Gram Panchhat Courts have 
better facilities to bring about amicable settlenKnts. They arc 
expected to have a more intense feeling to seeTthat their own 
money is well spent for their own purposes. | The system of 
paying tax in the shape of voluntary labour, is nothing new 
as decades before through voluntary labour, institutions like 
grain-golas, schools and libraries had been built. Unfortu- 
nately the urge to render any voluntary labour is not so 
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keen now. There has also been a somewhat unhealthy compel! 
tion to get elected to the key posts in the Giam Panchayaf. There 
is the dangei ot party (actions alfetting the Panchayati system, 11 
the Panrhayats become the playgiound ioi tiic lual factions with 
pulls on the opposite direction, the very objective of the Gram 
Panthayati will fail. On the other side, there is the complaint 
that the Panchayati should be got rid ot official control as much 
as possible. 'Ihis is a controversial issue into which one need 
not enter into. The Panchayati system is a gieat experiment 
which is in tune with the policy of more decentralisation of 
administiation to local units Ihe importance ol the Panchayati 
system had been underlined by many seasoned administrators 
since a long time past. In his presidential address at the hftcenth 
session of the Indian National Congiess in Mr. R C. Dult, 

the great economist, scholar and aclininistiator had extolled the 
J*atichayatt system and indicated what was needed to be intro- 
duced in our administration. Mr. R. C. Dutt had observed: — 

‘'Village Unions. 

I will begin with villages— because, as I have already said, 
in India the villager represents the nation. In 
village administration there is no touch between 
the ruleis and the people, the only link between 
the administrators and the people in civil adminis- 
tration is the hated link of the Police. It is a 
misfortune and an administrative mistake that our 
District Oflicers shoidd have so little direct touch 
witli the villagers and their natural leaders, and 
should work so entirely through die Police. If 
there is distress in the land, the Police makes 
encjuiries, if theie is cholera epidemic in the land 
the Police distiibutcs cholera pills, il a village tank 
has given way or the village water-supply dried up 
the Police reports and organises help, if a tree has 
been blown down and obstructs a village path (1 
have seen instances ot this myself)*, the villagers are 
powerless to help themselves until the Police comes 
and removes the obstruction. It seems to be a 
mockery that the very country which was the first 
to organise v illage communities, village Panchayats, 
and village sell-Goverument, and cherished these 
institutions tor 3,000 years, should be rendered so 
absolutely hclplgss and should be ruled through the 
undesirable agency of the Police. The mistake 
has been discovered and Village Unions have been 
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formed or are in the course of formation in most 
Provinces in India. Make these Village Unions 
real centres of village administration in so far as is 
consistent with good government. Parcel out each 
subdivision into twenty or thirty Village Unions, 
entrust the Union Committees with the charge of 
village roads, village tanks, village drainage, village 
education, and village hospitals, and send over to 
them all petty civil and criminal cases, not for 
judicial disposal, but for amicable settlement. A 
greaf deal of expensive litigation and bad feeling 
in villages can thus be stopped, a great deal of 
useful work can thus be done, and what is more, 
the natural leaders of the village population will 
ihus come in. touch with the Subdivisional and 
District Administrators, and will form the agents 
of village administration in so far as they are fit to 
take that position. An unsympathetic system of 
rule through the Police will thus be replaced by a 
rule with the co-operation of the people 
themselves." 

The scheme of Dutt in 1899 is being fiilfilleti now. Basically 
•the present scheme is only an elaboration of his ideas. What was 
an utopia then has become a reality. The Punchaits have been 
» very great experiment and it is expected that the system will 
-.generate correctives to strengthen it and to make it a success 
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EDUCATION AND CULTURE. 

Erancis ‘Buchanan has left a somewhat diffusive account of 
ttlie background of education and culture in Purnea district. His 
•account of the district of Purnea in 1809-10 lias been edited by 
V. H. Jackson and published by the Bihar and Orissa Research 
4>ociety in 1928. Francis Buchanan mentions that a few gurus 
in principal towns keep public schools attended by from hfteen 
to twenty boys, “but in general the teacher is hired by some 
wealthy man who gives him wages and food, and commonly allows 
him to teach a few children belonging to his neighbours, but 
some refuse this accommodation”, ^he languages were Hindi, 
Maithili and Bengalee He refers to the Tirahuti character in 
•rammon use by the Maithilis He mentions that persons were 
usually taught to read the Persian or Arabic characters, as is 
practised in Europe, without being taught to write them, “which 
IS made a separate study”. He mentions that Ramayana of Tulsi 
Das in Hindi. Rasvihar composed by Bhriguram Misra of 
Mungger, Sudarna Charitra, Dan Ltla are some other books that 
■were commonly read. Francis Buchanan mentions that Kalidas, 
Manabodh, Jaidev Misra are some of the poets that were widely 
read. 

According to him tliere were at least 1,000 Persian-knowing 
people in the district “who were capable of conducting business 
more or less perfectly in that language”. It is peculiar that he 
ahould find that the education of the zemindars and other pro- 
prietors of the land has been more neglected. 

It is not known how far Francis Buchanan was right because 
much of what he mentions was based on heresay. He, however, 
mentions that there were no less than 79 Pandits who had 
obtained the title of Adhyapafis. He particularly mentions that 
Jyotish and A^am Shastras were practised. He mentions about 
the Darbhanga Raja paying attention to the education of Pandits. 
According to him the number of proper Pandits including the 
Adhyapaks was 247. "Sangskrita study” was particularly flourish- 
ing due to the patronage of Darbhanga Raj. Literature, Drama 
and Vocabulary were studied. He mentions that the Bengalee 
Pandits of the district study Drama, Saraswat Kalp and Ratna 
Mala. Siddhanta and Drama were studied by the Maithili 
Brahmans. Law was not only studied but some law books were 
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vviiiten by the Brahmans ot Muhila ftte othei subjects stmhcd 
on which treatises had been published were Philosophy. Astrology, 
Metaphtsics and Literature Regarding medicine, it was mention' 
ed that “medicine is in a moie cretlitable state than towards 
the cast and there are thiee sets of piactitioncrs who have 
at least the decency of being able to read 1 heaid of 26 Bengaleese 
practitioners of this kind, the gi eater part of whom are Biahmans, 
but there are a lew who by birth are physicians. Another sect, 
said to amount to 37 are all Brahmans, and are called Misra or 
Sakadwipi. All these reject totally the idle delusions of prayer 
{Mantra) , and give medicine”. He also mentions that there 
were hve Muhammadan physicians, who seem to be little superior 
to the Hindus Such people •were usually illiterate He also 
mentions that there WTie JiiDahs ivho piofess to treat sores and 
tumours and use particular oils He caustically observes th<il 
the obstetrical art is in the possession of women ot the lowest 
ranks, who assured him that they nevci -attempted anything 
further than to secure the umbilical coid, and thev piofesscd a 
total ignorance of any means for promoting dilFuult laboins 
Apparently, he referred to the chamnms. Thcie weie also i 
very large number of persons who pietcnd to cast oft the devil 
and to cure diseases and bites ot serpents and v\ere calkd 0]h(i 
and Gum It was not known how he could come to their 
number of 3,500. ^ He further mentions that the C))ha\ and 
Gunn near the capital are taxed from one to five rupees each 
This tax was removed by a Mr Ducarel Inoculation for small 
pox was practised and according to him 600 to 700 persons 
obtained a part of their living by giving inoculation. 

Regarding the beginnings of western education and pioneer 
work done in the district, the following quotation from Hunter’s 
Statistical Account of Purnea will be of interest-— 

*"Education Statistics.— Education of all kinds, but 
particularly primary educatioii, has been very 
widely diffused in Purnea Di$t|’ict cince twenty 
years ago, a most remarkable inforovement having 
taken place in this respect withir the last five years. 
This improvement is due to t le recognition by 
Government of the existing villfege schools of the 
country, and the distribution to them of an 
adequate, but not too liberal, aid. The number 
of Government and aided schdols has increased 
from 1 in 1686-57 to 6 in 1860-61, 12 in 1870*71, 

*Statt»U at Account of Purnea try W. W. Hqntcr, Vol. ^>41.413. 
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and 347 in 1874-75. The total number of pupils 
has risen from 66 in 1856-57 to 319 in 1860-61; it 
fell to 288 in 1870-71, and again rose to 8,744 in 
1874-'?5. There were also 183 private and unaided 
schools returned by the Inspector of Schools in 
1874-75. These were subject to inspection, and 
were attended by an estimated number of 1,781 
pupils, the average number attending each school 
being 9. 

“The following comparative tables (pp. 406 and 407) , 
compiled from the Reports of the Director of 
Public Instruction lor 1856-57. 1860-61, 1870-71, 
show the number of^. Government and aided schobls 
in the District in each of these years, the number 
of pupils attending them, the cost of education to 
Government, and the amount realized by fees or 
from private sources. The greatly increased pro- 
portion of the cost of education borne by private 
contributions, which has risen from £ 47,8s. lid. in 
1856-57 to £ 1,078, 17s. Od. in 1874-75. testifies to 
the general interest which is now being taken by 
the people themselves in the cause of education. 
The cost of schools to Government has increased 
from £ 272 9s. 3M.. to £ 1741, 11s. 6)d. The 
most marked improvement is in the aided verna- 
cular schools, which have risen from 1 in 1870-71 
to 329 in 1874-75; while the scholars in the same 
period have increased from 9 to 8,079. In 1874-75 
the number ot (Government and aided schools 
amounted to 847, and the number of pupils to 
8,744; of whom 5,067 were Hindus, 3,667 Muham- 
madans, and 10 of other denominations not separa- 
tely returned. Regarding the social status of the 
pupils, 33 belonged to the upper, 766 to the middle, 
and 7,945 to the lower classes. 

The total number of Government, aided, and private 
schools in Pumea District returned in 1874-75 by 
the Inspector of Schools, Behar Circle, amounted to 
512, and the estimated number of pupils attending 
them was 9,860; this would give 1 school to every 
9.68 square miles of area, and 1 to every 3,549 of 
the population, attended by 1 student for every 174 
of the population. Excluding the 7 girls’ schools, 
attended by 109 pupils, the result shows 505 schools 

t4 Bev. 
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for the male population attended by 9,751 boys. 
Taking the male population at 876.320, this gives 
I school for every 1,735 males, and I boy attending 
school for every 89.87 of the male population. 

"Thejabular statement of schools in 1874-75 given on 
p. 408, supplied to me by the Inspector of Schools, 
exhibits the state of public instruction in some- 
what different form, and indicates the number of 
unaided schools and pupils in the District. 
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tiJ — Oovernment wad 347 8J44 7,484*8 306 668 12 64 1,686 18 6i 376 8 If 2,731 U 2} 

Aided, 

lel— Uoaided .. 186 1,779 1,466 186 263 2 7 171 l2 0 434 14 7 

Qriitwi Total .. 633 10,623* M88*8 662 9St 16 1^ 1,686 18 6* 547 16 If 1 6, 166 8 01 
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"Primary Education . has Iwen a remarkable increase 
in the amount and quality of this order of education 
given in ^umiah District during the five years 
ending 1875. Tlie following figures are derived 
from the Reijort of the Deputy-Inspector of Schools 
for the official year ending the 3 1st March 1875 
On that date there were in the District 315 aided 
pathsalas, 14 maktabs, and 7 girls’ patksalas, 
attended by 7.742 boys. 337 boys, and 109 girls 
respectively; the average daily attendance being 
6,772, 266, and 97 respectively. At the close of 
the previous year there were 226 pathsalas, 25 
maktabs, and 6 girls' pathsala<i, so that in the short 
period oi one year 124 pathsalas and 2 girls’ schools 
had been established, of which 30 were newly 
founded, and 96 were old village schools to which 
aid had been given During the same period, 37 
pathsalas, 9 maktabs, and 1 girls’ school had been 
abolished on account of the lalling oft in attendance 
and the indifference of the cultiAating classes to 
the education of their children Of the above 
existing schools, there were in the Headcpianers 
Subdhision 172 boys’ schools and 1 girls’ school; 
in the Arariya Subdivision there tvere 91 boys’ 
schools and 5 girls' schools, and in the Krishna 
ganj Subdivision there wete 63 boys’ schools and 

I girls’ school The distiibution of these schools 
according to the police circles in which they were 
situated, and the languages taught in them, is as 
follows.— In the Heaclquarters polite t ircle— Hindi, 
47 boys’ schools and 1 girls' school, total 48 Amur- 
Rasba— Hindi, 33 boys’ schools, Bengali, 3 boys’ 
schools and no girls’ scliool; total, 36 Gondwara— 
Hindi, 18 boys’ schools and no girls' school 
Kadba— Hindi, 29 boys' schcx>l« Bengali. 4 boys' 
schools and no girls’ school; total 38. Manihari- 
Hindi, 5 boys' schools, Bengali 3 boys' schools; 
total 8. Damdaha— Hindi, lOrooys’ schools; total, 
10. Balrampur— Hindi, 9 boys} schools; Bengali, 

II boys' schools, total, 20. Arariya— Hindi, 52 boys’ 
schwls, Hindustani or Persian] 1 boys' school and 
3 girls' schools; total,. 56. Matiyiiri— Hindi, 18 boys' 
schools and I girls’ school; total 19. Raniganf— 
Hindi, 23 boys' schools and 1 girls* school; total, 24. 
Krishnaganj— Hindi, 7 boys' schools; Bengali. 
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1 boys’ school; Hindustani or Persian, 1 boys’ school; 
total, 9. Bahadurganj— Hindi, 22 boys’ schools; 
Hindustani or Persian, 6 boys’ schools and 3 girls* 
schools; total, 31. Kaliaganj— Hindi, 16 boys’ school^; 
Bengali, 3 boys' schools; Hindustani or Persian, 

3 boys’ schools and 2 girls’ schools; total, 24 Classed 
according to merit, they do not show a high slate 
of proficiency, only 26 pathsalas being ranked as 
good, 39 as fair, 82 as mcftierate, 131 as indifferent, 
and 58 as bad. Of the total number of pupils 
before mentioned, 1,550 boys and 9 girls could 
read and write easy sentences in their mother 
tongue. Still, the progress in numbers of pupils 
and regularity of attendance has been veiy great; 
and it would seem from the educational reports 
that the matter and quality of instruction have 
improved also. The old village schools were held 
in the house of some leading man, a landholder 
or a merchant; and the teacher was expected to 
devote his chief attention to the children of this 
man, who was his patron. A few boys were also 
admitted from outside; but it is evident that many 
more reasons operated to prevent their attendance 
than in the case of a public school. The teacher 
also often performed other offices for his patron, 
and consequently the time of instruction varied 
much from one to another hour of the day, as well 
as in duiation. 

“Under the present system of supervision, combined with 
Government aid, there has been a great change. 
Registers of the attendance of pupils are regularly 
kept, and the boys are divided into classes. The 
gurw5 are obliged to teach from 6^ to 10 in the 
morning, and again from 2 to 5 in the afternoon. 
Measures have also been taken that during the 
slack period of the rainy season the teachers should 
improve themselves, either by attending the normal 
school oi by private studies. There were 97 aided 
pathsalas and 19 maktabs, with 2,273 boys, on tlie 
31st March 1873, before the pathsala system came 
into force. The number of aided primary schools 
at the close of the year 1874-75 was 336, with 8,188 
pupils,' against 257 schools, attended by 5,841 
pupils, on the same day of the year 1873-74. In 
other words, the number of schools and of pupils 





attending them has increased by 220 schools and 
5.915 pupils respectively within the period of two 
years, and by 119 schools and 2,546 pupils within 
the year, 1674-75. The average dmly attendance 
of pupils rose from 4,702 to 7,095 within the latter 
period. 

‘‘It has been observed that in all the primary schools, 
excepting tHose in the eastern parts of the District — 
that is, in police circles Manihari, Kadba, Balram- 
pur, and Krishnaganj— Hindi- Kaithi is the only 
language tau^t; except that in some of the 
pathsalas the writing of the Deva Nagari character 
IS also acquired. In such schools the teachers 
employed are trained men, from the middle 
vernacular and Purniah normal schools. The 
language taught in pathsalas in eastern part of the 
district is the corrupt fonn of mixed Hindi and 
Bengali, spoken by me residents of those places. In 
all the pathsalas within the limits of the Araria 
Subdivision, Hindi-Kaithi is taught, but there are 
5 pathsalas in which Deva Nagari has been also 
introduced. In the schools within the jurisdiction 
• of the Krishnaganj Subdivision, the Hindi, Bengali, 
Persian, and Hindustani languages are all taught, 
according to the wants of different local communi- 
ties. Asides these languages, arithmetic up to 
simple division, practical bazar accounts, including 
kharidbtkri or book-keeping by single entry, and 
mensuration on the native system, are practised. 

“The total expenditure during 1874-75 on all primary 
schools amounted to £ 981, 19s. l|d contributed 
by Government and £ 694, 1 2s 10|d. derived from 
private subscriptions. The average annual grant- 
in-aid to each primary school was £ 2, ISs, 5|d 
from Government, in addition to jrt2, Is^d^d. from 
private sources. The Goven^ent grant to 
teachers was reduced or raised fording to the 
efl&cicncy of the schools, and the amount of their 
private income At the end of 18f 5, in the Head- 
quarters Subdivision, there were lb schools receiv- 
ing grants-in-aid at the rate of lbs a month, 2 
schools at the rate of 9s. a month, 14 at the rate of 
8$. a month, 8 at the rate of Is., Itl at the rate of 
6$., 14 at the rate of 5s., 2 at the rate of 4s. and 1 
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school at 5s. a month. In the Atariya Subdivision, 
there were 2 schools receiving grant-in-aid at the 
rate of 10s. a month. 3 at the rate of 8s., 2 at the 
rate of 7s., 36 at the rate of 6s., 1 school at 5s. 6d. a 
month, 23 at 5s., 23 at 4s , and 4 at 3s. a month 
In the Krishnaganj Subdivision there were 12 
schools receiving grant-in-aid at the rate of 10s. a 
month, 20 at the rate of 8s., 23 at the rate of 6s , 2 
schools at 5$., and 6 at 4s. a month. In the whole 
district, there were 24 schools receiving grant-in- 
aid of 10s. a month, 2 receiving Os a month, 37 
receiving 8s., 10 receiving 7s , 180 receiving 6s., 
1 receiving 5s. 6d., 39 receiving 5s , 31 receiving 4s , 
and 5 schools receiving 3s. a month. The rate of 
j aid to the girls’ pathsalas is one rupee or 2s., for 
every five girls attending. 

"Of the aggregate number of pupils in the aided pi unary 
schools, 4,702 were Hindus, of whom 20 belonged 
to the upper classes. 380 to the middle, and 302 to 
the lower classes; and 3,486 were Muhammadans, 
of whom 11, 166, and 3,309 belonged respectively 
to the upper, middle, and lower classes. 

"There were 4,318 boys who paid from 1 to 4 annas or l}d 
to 6d a month to the gurus, according to previous 
custom, independent of the salary received by the 
gurus from Government A large number of the 
villagers, however, have withdrawn their support, 
and others have reduced the amount of fees which 
they before paid, since the grant-in aid s>stem has 
been applied. 

"In the Headquaiters Subdivision there were 50 ceitificated 
teachers, and 125 employed without a certificate- 
total 175; in the Araiiya Subdivision there were 
23 certificated teachers, and 80 employed without a 
certificate — total 103, in the Krishnaganj Subdivi- 
sion theie were 16 certificated teachers, and 48 
employed without a certificate— total 64. Total 
number of teachers in Purniah District was 342 Of 
these, 35 were classified as good, 39 as fair, 93 as 
moderate, 122 as indifferent, and 53 as bad. 

"puring the year 1874-75 there were 66 houses built or 
made over to schools by tlie zamindars and others 
who took an interest in education; and there were 
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at the end of the year 166 houses for the accom- 
modation of the pathsala boys, of which 53 are in 
the Headquarters Subdivision, 65 in Arariya, and 
48 in Krishnaganj. 

Educational The following paragraphs give the 

results of an Educational Census carried out in two 
large villages in each subdivision of the district. In 
^one of the villages in each subdivision a school had 
been for some time in existence, and the other had 
no such educational advantages.” 

The following quotation from the last District Gazetteer of 
Purnea by L. S. S. O’Malley will show the trend of educational 
progress till 1908:— ’ 

*"Piogress of Education.— Education is not widely diffused 
in Purnea, the census of 1901 showing that only 
1,827 persons were able to read and write English, 
while the total number of persons returned as 
literate, i.e., able to read and write in any language, 
was 55,591, representing not more than 3 per cent 
(5.7 males and 0.1 females) of the population. This 
educational backwardne.ss may be accounted for by 
several causes. Progress is impeded by the fact 
that a considerable part of the Country is under 
water for a portion of the year and access from 
village to village is difficult, if not intpracticable. A 
second influence is the unbcalth) climate of the 
district, schools being deserted during outbreaks of 
fever and cholera. l,asily, the people are mainly 
agriculturists, and it is common for boys of school- 
going age to help in the fields or graze cattle from 
morning till evening instead of attending schdol. 

"In spite of these drawbacks, there has been a marked 
advance in the last 30 years. In 1870-71 there 
were only 12 Government ai|d aided schools, 
attended by 288 pupils; but after|1872JS there was 
a remarkable improvement, owirK to the introduc- 
tion of Sir George Campbell's sclieme of vernacular 
education, by which Governmeilt recognized the 
existing village schools and aide,df them by adequate 
but not too liberal grants. In lISO-Sl the number 
of schools had increased to 698 Iwith 9,150 pupils, 
and in 1890-91 the number of the former rose to 

•O'lrttltey'* Qaattteer, P«me«, IWI, pp. r76..^180. ^ 
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975 and of the latter to 16,012, the decade thus 
showing an increase of more than 28 per cent, in 
schools and 42 per cent in scholars. But little 
advance was made in the next ten years, for the 
returns of 1900-01 showed 973 schools with an 
attendance of 18,967 pupils. 

In 1908 there were 919 educational imtituiions with 
19,884 pupils on the rolls, viz., 766 public institu- 
tions with an attendance of 18,445 pupils and 153 
private institutions with an attendance of 1,439. 
The number of boys receiving instruction was 
18,057, representing 12.5 per cent of the boys of 
school-going age. The number both of schools 
an*d pupils has been falling off every year since 
1904-05. The decline is attributed to epidemics 
of cholera, small-pox and fever, to the high price 
of foodgrains, which deters people of the middle 
classes from maintaining a guru, and to the rise of 
wages, caused by the expansion of the jute trade 
and the construction of railway lines. It is reported 
that, owing to this increase in the rate of wages, the 
teachers in village schools do not hesitate to throw 
up an avocation which brings them in. but a small 
income. 

The inspecting agenev consi.sts (in 1908) of a Deputy 
Inspector of Schools, seven Sub-Inspectors and two 
Assistant Sub-Inspectors. 

Secondary S(?toots . — There are three High schools in the 
district, which had 365 .scholars on the rolls on the 
31st March 1908. One of these, the Purnca Zila 
School, is maintained by Government, and the 
other two, viz., the high schools at Araria and 
Kishanganj. arc aided by it. There tvere in the 
same year seven Middle English schools with 412 
pupils on the rolls, but one, an unaided school at 
ChampanaTar, has since been closed. 01 the other 
six schools, two, in Purnea City and Katihar. are 
aided by Government, and four, situated at liarsoi, 
Churli, Forbesganj and Manihari, are aided by the 
District Board. The number of Middle X'^erna- 
cular schools, is six and the attendance at them 331; 
five of these latter schools at Abadpur, Amtola, 
Dasgram, Dholbaja and Kasba, are managed by the 
District Board, and one, at Patni, is aided by it. 
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“There are thus 16 Secondary schools with 1,108 pupils, 
the average attendance at High schools being 122, 
at Middle English schools 60, and at Middle 
Vernacular schools 48. It is apparent that secondary 
education has not made much way among the 
people. A large proportion of the population 
consists of Muhammadans, who arc willing to give 
their children a primary education, but have no 
desire for them to advance to higher standards. 
Among Hindus, the low castes are numerous, and 
with them also higher education is not in deniand. 

Primary Sc/iools.— Altogether, there are 651 Primary 
spools for boys attended by 14,353, boys and 1,158 
girls, tlie average number of pupils in each school 
being 21. Of these schools, 70 are Upper Primary 
schools, 5 being managed by Government, 64 being 
aided and one being unaided. Of the 581 Lower 
Primary schools, 400 receive grant-in-aid and 181 
are unaided. It is estimated that 10.6 per cent of the 
boys of school-going age receive primary insiruc*. 
tion. Three night schools have also been opened, 
but they are merely Primary schools held in the 
eveniftg for persons who work in the day and wish 
to get some knowledge of writing and accounts. 
The only school of this class calling for special 
mention is the Railway Night School at Katihar, 
which has been established for railway drivers and 
employees. There is now (1908) one Primary 
school to every 5 villages and to every 7.7 square 
miles. 

"Girls’ Schools.— For the education of girls 27 Primary 
schools have been opened, but only 499 girls read 
at them. All these schools are Lower Primary 
schools, and two of them are Mo|lcl girls’ schools. 
There are also 1,174 girls readings in boys’ scliools, 
so that the total number of girls ^nder instruction 
is 1,673. 

"Other Schools.—Six training schools for the instruction of 
Primary school teachers have jbecn opened at 
Barsoi, Kishanganj,' Korha, Pum|a, Rajokhar and 
Ramganj, but only 65 teachers study at them. It 
is reported that the district is so backward, and the 
pwple so averse to leaving their homes, that it is 
with great difficulty that the gurus can be induced 
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to join training schools. There are no industrial 
or technical schools. The number of private 
institutions 153, including 42 rnaktabi, 26 Koran 
schools and one Sanskrit tol. There are also 65 
maktabs with 1,218 pupils, and one madrasu with 
44 pupils at Muhamdia, which comply with 
departmental standards and are therefore classed a* 
public institutions. At the madrasa instruction is 
given in Arabic and Persian, and poor boys receive 
a free education. 

"Education of Muhammadans. —The total number ol 
Muhammadans attending schools of all classes in 
1^08 was 8,996, representing 45.2 per cent of the 
total number of scholars. As the proportion of 
Muhammadans to the population is 42.3 per cent 
it would appear that they are not behind the 
Hindus in their appreciation of the advantages of 
education. As a rule, however, they are not in 
favour of any higher standard than the Primary; 
and in Secondary schools the proportion of 
Muhammadans falls to 25.9 per cent”. 



TTie taMe below gives an indication of the progress of Secondary Education between the years 
1910 and I957:~ 
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The above table clearly shows the increase in the number of 
schools and scholars during the last 47 years. Details are 
discussed below. 

* Primary Schools. 

In the year 1908 there were 651 Primary scJiools for boys 
having 14,353 boys and 1,158 girls on roll. The average number 
in each school was about 21. Out of those schools, 70 were U. P., 
5 being managed by Government, 64 aided and I unaided schools. 
Again out of 581 L. P., 400 were grant-in-aid and the rest 181 
were unaided schools. In addition to those schools there were 
3 night schools which were held in the evening for the persons 
who did not get time during day. In short, there was one 
Primary school for every 5 villages and lor every 7.7 square miles. 
So far the education ol the girls was concerned there were 27 
Lower Primary schools with 499 girl students on roll in addition 
to that 1,174 girls were reading in the boys’ Primary schools. 
Thus there were 1,673 girls under instiuction in all types of 
Primary schools in the district. 

The following table will show the gradual development in 
Primary Education from 1910 to 1957 in this district:— 


Kinds of Bobool«i. 

Tears. ^ ^ 

1910 

1920 

1930 

School'^* 

ScholaiB, 

Schools. 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Scholars. 

1 ' 

2 3 

1 

1 

Primary including Basic 
Schools for boys. 
Primary Schools for girls 

SIS 

57 

22,060 

1,126 

1,202 

171 

31,666 

3,717 

1.311 

109 

43,6*4 

2,476 


1 ^ Yettw. 

19^0 

19.50 

1957 

Sohoola. 

Soholare. 

School*. 

Scholars. 

Schools. 

i 

Scholars. 

S 

9 

10 

n 12 

13 

1,336 

186 

51,444 

6,807 

1.420 

129 

67,845 

4,765 

1,490 

167 

76,268 

7,462 
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It is clear from the above figures that the number of boys" 
schools and scholars went on increasing year after ywr. During 
the last 47 years a number of eventful schemes of improvement 
and expansion of Primary Education was recorded. In 1967 there 
was one Primary sclrool for every 2.3 square miles. 

pROF£SSIONAL AND TeCHNICAI- ScHOO^ AND COLLEGES, LeGAL 

AND Medical, Engineering, Technological, Commercial 

Education, 

In 1908 there were 6 training schools namely at Barsoi, 
Kishunganj, Korha, Purnia, Rajokhar and Ramganj for the 
proper training of the teachers. But there were only 65 trainees 
on roll. The reason for such a poor strength was due to the fact 
that the district being backward the teachers never wanted tO' 
leave their house in order to join a course of training. 

The comparative figures regarding number of institution 
and the number of trainees is given below:— 


Types of iDaUtutious* 

y^^ars* 

i9ia 

1920 

Jfcr,, 

■ 

1930 

iDStitD- 

tions. 

Scholars. 

Institu- 

tions, 

Scholars. 

' tiono. 

Scholars 

1 ^ 

2 

B 

B 

5 

6 

7 

Senior Training Schools 

^ s • 


... 

*• * 

* • # 

... 

Junior Traioing Schools 

6 

78 

6 

. 93 

0 

98 

Hindi Training Schools 




... 

1 

1 

1 •" 



) Yean, 


1940 

mo 

1 1M7 

loititxtiioQa/ 

Scholars* 

Ittsttiutioosa 

SohoUm. 


S^olan. 

8 

9 

10 

11 

HOi 

18 




117 

1 

100 

4 



87 

3 

m 

t *** 

WBM. 


30 

1 

30 
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The above table shows a decrease in the number of Training 
schools whereas the number of trainees has increased during this 
period. It is a fact that there is a very great dearth of trained 
teachers in the schools. One Agriculture school has been started 
in Purnea a few years back. There were only 69 scholars oh roll 
in 1967, The aim of this institution is to train the students in 
the new methods of agriculture and the use of new and improved 
form of implements of agriculture. The trainees after being 
trained help agriculturists in adopting improved methods of 
agriculture specially in Blocks. 

Compulsory Primary Education. 

The Scheme of Compulsory Free Primary Education has 
been introduced in the Purnea Municipality in 1940. The 
number of boys’ schools in 1950 was 11 which rose to 24 in 1957. 
The number of pupils rose by 624 in 1950 to 2,225 in 1957. Out 
of the total population only 53 per cent attended the schools in 
1950, whereas 96 per cent attended the schools in 1957. The 
percentage of daily attendance in 1950 was 72 per cent which 
rose to 89 per cent in 1957. One Attendance Officer is in charge 
of this work in this Municipality. It is, however, believed that 
all the eligible boys for this Compulsory Primary Education are 
not taking advantage of the same for free Primary Education. 
The scheme is not being properly enforced. 

Girls’ Education, 

In the year 1908 there were only 27 Lower Primary schools 
for girls having 499 students on roll, besides that 1,174 girls were 
reading in all types of boys’ Primary schools. Thus there were 
1,673 girls under instruction at tliie Primary stage in the district. 
But later on girls’ education has shown a steady progress than the 
previous years. The number of institutions has increased to 
165 with an enrolment of 8,964 in 1957. The following table 
will show the number of institutions and girls during 1957 at the 
various stages:— 


Kind of inatitutioo. 

. ^ ...... 


No, of 
infititotion« 

Enrolment, 

High School 


# * • 

2 

440 

Middle School 

• •• 

« • 4 

6 

1,062 

Primary School 

... 

• V • 

167 

7,462 


Total 

» « • 

165 

8,964 


According to the above table there were 165 institutions for 
girls with an enrolment of 8,964. Co-education has become 
80 M Bev. 
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quite popular. In order to encourage g^rl$* education. Primary 
Education for them has been made tree in Secondary schools 
also. Free studentship, stipends, scholarships and other hnancial 
concessions are granted to the meritorious girl students. 

Schools for the Cultivation of Fine Arts. 

There is no recognised institution for cultivation of fine arts 
in this district. Music is taught in some High schools of the 
district for which grant is given to encourage the art of music 
among the students Girls are particularly encouraged to learn 
music and music teachers are posted in girls’ High schools 

Oriental Schools and Colleges. 

Oriental schools, Toh and Maktabs were in existence in tlie 
past The following figures will show the comparative figure of 
such institutions and scholars;— 


Typ«« of 


1 • 


8 tt 2 i 0 krit ToiM 
Sanfliuit PiHhshalas . . 

Maktahs 


Years. 


1 

1910 1 

1 

1920 

Inaiitu- 

ttons. 

Scho- 

lars. 


Scho- 

lars. 

2 


m 

5 

3 

42 

1 

22 

"s 

134 

8,748 

* 3 
811 

67 

6»608 



There are no schools for the handicapped, deaf and dumb or 
Che blind. 
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Social Education. 

In the year 1929 tlie Government had sponsored a scheme 
Itnown as the “Mass Literacy Campaign”. It had made some 
headway. The original scheme was reorganised. The pro- 
gramme under this Reorganised Scheme of Social Education was 
based on a sevenfold programme— 

(t) Education and Literacy. 

(tt) Cleanliness and Sanitation. 

(tit) Health and Medical Aid. 

(iv) Culture and Recreation. 

(v) Reforins'in social customs and behaviours. 

(i/i) Economic betterment. 

(vii) Publication and publicity. 

The Mass Literacy Committee was abolished and the Adult 
Education. Board for the district was formed. Literacy Centres 
were started in High and Middle schools, district jail and 
factories In 1950, this scheme was again reorganised. This 
modified scheme gave emphasis on the literacy work and dissemi- 
nation of useful knowledge among the masses. Mod-Mandalts 
were established to educate the people through the medium of 
entertainment The people were sought to be usefully enter- 
tained through dramatic performances, popular lectures, Kathns 
and Kiitans organised by the Mod-Mandaln. A number of Radio 
sets were supplied on subsidy basis to the institutions interested 
in the uplift of the Social Education. 

The following table will show tlie comparative figvires 
r egarding the enrolment in the Social Education Centre s • — 




Types of institution, 

j 

_ 

1910 

1920 

No, of centres. No. of adulte. 

No. of centres. No, of adults. 

1 

* 1 — •— 1 

4 

5 

Sooiftl Ekluoaiion <M>trefi 

'8 t 6B 

26 

430 


Years. 


IftSO 

1940 

1960 

1957 

oasttm. 

ITo. of 
ejddltii. 

No, of 
oeatrefla 

No, of 
adults. 

No. of j No, of 
oentro,. adults. 

No. of 1 No. of 
centres, 1 adults. 

e 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

BB[ 

n 


m i 

w 

SOI 

m 

4.SS0 

mSm 

92.018 
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CvirtvRAL Societies. 

Cultural and Literary societies have been organised in 
every High, Middle and Basic institution of the district. Tbe 
students usually take part once in a week or on special occasions 
like Independence Day, Republic Day, etc. Besides this, there 
is the District Literary Society in which educated members are 
expected to take part to promote for the progress of literature of 
the district. 

Libraries, Museum, Botanical and Zoological Gardens. 

It was the post-war scheme of the Government to start district 
and sulxlivisional headquarters libraries. So far only the district 
headquarters library has been started. Government sanction 
grants to some of the other public libraries of the district every 
year on the recommendation of the District Library Committee. 
The number of public libraries in the district is very poor and 
confined to the subdivisional towns and some big villages. '1 he 
average figures of the daily readers could not be ascertained. Spot 
investigation shows that there are very few libiaties that are well 
patronised by the public. There arc no muscinn, botanical or 
zoological garden in this district. 

Inspecting Agencies. " 

There were 'only one Deputy Inspector of Schools, seven 
Sub-Inspectors of Schools and two Assistant Sub-Inspectors of 
Schools in the district in the year 1908. But later on due to 
social and economic changes and pressure for more education a 
new approach towards planning was made which resulted in 
creating more and more posts for the proper control, supervision 
and guidance of the educational institutions. The following 
table will give a comparative picture of the Inspecting Officers of 
this district:- re 


DesigDation of Offloorg. 

t'earfv. 

1 — — .. 1 . 

1010 

1930 

|B|« 


lOSO 

1W7 

No, 

No, 

i No.: 

[ i 

p 
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' No^ 

1 

2 

3 

\ A 
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1 6 

7 

D. I. of Schools 

District Superintendent 
of Education. 

Deputy Superintendent 
of Education. 

i 

I *" 

1 

« • 

• « 

i 

1 { 
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1 

* *« 

1 

• • 

1 

1 

1 
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1 

2 

* i 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Deputy Inspector of 
Schools. 

1 1 

' 1 
1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

3 

4 

4 

1 

I 

Deputy Superintendent 
of Ba^c Education. 

1 

... 1 

1 *•* 


! 

1 


1 

1 

1 

Deputy Superintendent 
of Health and Physical 
Education. 

... 

... 

1 

... 


1 

Sub -Inspector of Schools 

7 


13 

17 

1 

19 

39 

Inspecting Moulvies ... 

... 



2 

2 

1 

2 

Assistant S. I. S. 

2 


... 

... 

1 

1 

1 , , , 

... 

Deputy Superintendent 
of C. D. Blocks. 

... 


••• 

1 

1 • * • 

1 

4 


Incidence of Literacy and Education. 

The old Purnea Gazetteer (1911) mentions that in 1901 
only 1,827 i>ersons in the district were able to read and write in 
English, while the total number of persons returned as literate, 
i.e., able to read and write in any language, was 55,591 represent- 
ing not more than 3 per cent (5.7 for males and 0.1 for females) 
of the population. Bad communications, economic distress and 
low incidence of health were some of the causes for the low 
percentage of literacy. 

In 1908 there were 919 educational institutions with 19,884 
pupils on the rolls, viz., 766 public institutions wdtli an attendance 
of 18,445 pupils and 153 private institutions with an attendance 
of 1,439. 

According to the census figures, the percentage of literacy 
among males was 2.05 in 1911, 2.11 among males and among 
females 0.1 in 1912, 3.29 among males and 0.38 among iemales 
in 1921-22, 4.5 in males and 0.73 in females in 1931-32, 4 92 in 
males and 1.18 in females in 1941-42, 4.67 in males in 1946-47, 
4.95 in males and O.l in females in 1947-48, 4.91 in males and 
1.04 in females in 1948, 6.4 in males and 1.23 in females in 
1949-50. 
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The percentage of literate among males was 7.16 and among 
females 1J2 in 1950-51. The incidence of literacy among both 
males and females is definitely very poor. 

Educational Standard. 

The present standard of education for the people cannot be 
said to be satisfactory. According to the census of 1951 there 
are 2,08,017 persons who can only read and write but have not 
passed the Middle examination but are classified as literate popu- 
lation. The table below from the Dist7t(t Cenuis Hand Booky 
1951 will show the educational standard of the people of the 
district:— 


Educational standard. 

Pefions, 

Males. 


Literate 

.. 2,08,017 

1,86,835 

22 182 

Middle School 

.. 21,961 

19,361 

2.697 

Matriculates 

7,218 

7,038 

180 

I. A. or I. So 

2,390 

2,364 

. 26 

B. A. or B. So. , . 

672 

666 

f) 

Post-Graduate 

72 

72 

« . 

Teaching 

1,4 66 

l,44i> 

9 

Engineering 

20 

20 

• « 

Commeroe 

27 


. » 

Agriculture 

.. 14 

14 

• -- 

Veterinary 

38 

38 

• • 

Legal — 

2 03 

203 


Medical 

948 

941 

7 

Others 

609 

487 

22 

Total 

.. 2.43,634 

2,18,606 

26.029 


The statistics will indicate that higher studies are cottfined 
to a very few persons. The category "Others’^jwill include those 
who have passed Hindi examinations, simh as Prathama, 
Madhyamat ^hityaratna, Visharad, etc. The ftatistics also show 
very poor progress of female education. 

Since 1951 there has been an expansir^ of schools and 
colleges for general and technical education. Presumably in the 
last decade there has been some progress but the basic cause of 
economic distress still stands as a bl^h. 
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Spread of Education among Women and Bacrward Classes. 

According to the old Gazetteer (1911) there were 27 Lower 
Primary schools for girls with 499 pupils on the rolls. There 
were also 174 girls reading in boys' schools, so that the total 
number of girls under instruction was 1,673. 

There has been a gradual rise in the number of girls’ schools 
and scholars. In 1950-51 there were 136 Primary schools with 
12,830 pupils, four Middle schools with 2,098 students and four 
High schools with 349 students. There is no separate girls' 
college in the district. There are, however, some girls reading 
in the colleges at Pumea, Katihar, Banmankhi, Kishanganj and 
Forbesganj. 'The total number of girls studying in the colleges 
will be less than. 100. 

The total population of Aboriginals, Backward Classes, 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes in Purnea district according to 1951 
census is considerable and has been mentioned elsewhere. 'This 
laige population is economically rather poor and is scattered all 
over the district. It is only since 1941 that special efforts are 
being made to spread education among them. 

The spread of education among the Scheduled and 
Aboriginal Cla.sses will be indicated in the following, table:— 


Number of schools for scheduled castes. 


YoliP. 

Schools. 1 

Scholars. 

Boys. 

Girls. 1 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1941-42 

47 

9 

1,466 { 

1 

163 

1946-47 

33 

1 

960 

120 

1947-48 

25 

2 

779 

133 

1948-49 • . . 

25 

2 

691 

119 

1949-60 ... 

24 

2 

i 

718 

106 

1960-61 

32 

4 

1,037 

313 


This chart supplied by the Collector’s oflfice discloses a rather 
disquieting picture. It will show that in 1941-42 there were 
more boys studying than in 1950-51 although the number of girls 
ham considerably gone up. The number of schools has also nol 
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gone up substantially. Tlie chart does not mention the stat^ard 
of the schools and presumably they are primary or of lower middle 
standard. It is true that there are such boys in the other ordinary 
schools throughout the district but their number is very small. 

There were no Scheduled Caste Hindu boys in the high 
stage up to 1931-32. There were 125 boys in 194142, 326 boys 
in 194647, 547 boys and 1 girl in 194748, 618 boys and 1 girl in 
194849. 1,976 Scheduled and Backward Community boys and 
5 girls in 1949-50 and 2,138 boys and 8 girls in 1950-51. 

There were no Scheduled Caste Hindu boys in Middle stage 
in 1911 and 1912. There were 15 boys in 1921-22, 76 boys in 
1932-33, 257 boys and 12 girls in 194142, 430 boys and 1 girl in 
194647, 595 boys and 27 girls in 1947-48, 3,401 boys and 391 
girls in 194849, 4,432 Scheduled and Backward Community boys 
and 1,580 girls in 1949-50 and 8,656 boys and 1,637 girls in 
1950-51. 

There were 378 Scheduled Caste Hindu boys and 32 girls 
in Primary stage in 1911, 432 boys and 43 girls in 1912, 648 boys 
and 205 girls in 1921-22, 1,319 boy.s and 473 girls in 1931-32, 
1,296 boys and 7 12’ girls in 1941-42, 1,048 boys and 674 girls in 
194647, 1,095 boys and 698 girls in 1947-48, 1,273 boys and 968 
girls in 194849, 3,954 Scheduled and Backward Community boys 
and 984 girls in 1949-50 and 10,350 boys and 3,352 girls in 
1950-51. 

There was no Scheduled Caste Hindu boy in any special 
school till 1931-32. There was only 1 boy in 194142, no boy 
in 194647, 3 boys in 194748, 2 boys and 1 girl in 1948-49, 8 boys 
in 1949-50 and 3,698 boys and 7 girls in 1950-51. 


The following table supplied by the Collector’s office 
indicates the spread of education among the aboriginals (Santhals, 
Oraons, Dliangars, etc.) 


Teen 

1 

Numbet of Bohools# 

Sobolan. 

Boye. 


Boys, f 

1 

Qiila* 

1941-42 

13 

mm 


« 

334 

64 

194647 

16 



488 

22 

1947-48 

19 



701 

45 

194849 

19 



688 

40 

1949-30 

18 



636 

77 

1960^1 .. .. 1 

16 

HI 


640 

55 
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This chart also shows that the progress is very small. The 
decline in the number of schools for boys in 1950-51 reducing 
the number to that of 1946-47 is not known. There has been 
only one special school for aboriginal girls since 1941-42. There 
has been an increase in the number of boys but the number of 
girls in 1950-51 is smaller than the number in 1941-42. The 
number of aboriginal boys in the ordinary Middle or High 
schools is also rather small. 

Basic Education. 

Considering the desire for a better and more practical type 
of education right through the Primary and Sccondaiy stages the 
■Government have opened a few Basic schools in this district. 
Spinning has continued to be one of the most popular crafts 
followed in all the Basic institutions and a number of schools are 
provided with looms in order to teach the students in the craft 
of weaving. Want of adequate equipments was a great handi- 
^•ap in the way of successful implementation of the economic 
aspect of Basic Education. But some efforts were made to meet 
a part of the cost of education of the scholars by their own 
earnings In order to maintain the high efficiency, Basic schools 
were organised on model lines under the supervision of the 
Inspecting Officers The Basic institutions are controlled by the 
District Inspector of Schools whereas the Deputy Superintendent 
of Basic Education supervises the Basic institutions and is the 
technical adviser to the District Inspector of Schools in matters 
relating to those institutions. 

The following table will show the number of Basic institu- 
tions and scholars on roll in the district:— 


Yoara 


Kind of inBtitatious. 

I960 


1957 

Remarks. 


Schools. 

Scholars. 

1 Schools. 

Scholars, j 


Senior * echools 

1 * '* 1 

1 

1 

21 

2,527 

Junior BaMo 

Junior Baaio schools 

22 ' 

l,8b7 

1 

40 

schools up« 

graded into 

Boat-Basic schools ... 

2 

68 

2 

2l0 

Senior one* 

and henoe 

Bwo Training schools 

1 

36 

1 

141 

there is a de- 
crease in 1867* 

Junior T^auiing sohoola 

2 1 

$1 

2 

185 
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The above table the increase in the nnmbet of sdtolar^ 
in the Basic institutiom though the number of schools has 
remained the same. 

Post-Basic Education. 

The draft syllabus and courses of studies for Post-Basic 
education at the Basic type High school are based on the experi- 
ments carried out for full four years in one school and for one to 
two years in twelve schools in the State of Bihar. Those who 
study the syllabus have to keep before them the object which the 
system of education to which the syllabus applies has in view. 

High school education as a development of Basic education 
envkages diversified type of course to suit varied aptitudes and 
attainments of pupils to meet the varied requirements of society. 
The object is, on the one hand, to prepare the most intelligent 
for higher university and technological education and the 
majority for direct entry into remunerative employment and 
professions. In order to attain this objective it is not only 
necessary, but imperative, that during the period of training, 
students and teachers should co-operatively make the schools self- 
sufficient, provided of course the State and the society secure 
land, buildings, Muipments, etc. The pupils are also to make 
themselves self-sufficient in the matter of their food supply and 
clothing. The objective aimed at has been experimented upon 
in the existing two Post-Basic schools of Pumea district at Srinagar 
and Korha. The impact has not yet been assessed. 

Subjects taught in the two Post-Basic schools of the district 
are— 


(1) The Mother tongue, (2) Mathematics, (3) General 
Science (Physics, Chemistry, Biology) , (4) History, 
(5) Geography, (6) Economics, (7) Mensuration, 
(8) Civics, (9) Domestic Science, (10) Physical 
education, (11) Music. 

While undergoing instructions in the speci^il class each pupil 
will be required to pay a monthly fee of Rs. 5.j In & Post-Basic 
school, school fees are paid by the pupils from t:|ieir own earnings 
through the opportunities provided for th^J teaching of the 
different professions. 

Education among different Communities. 

/i mong Muslims. 

During 1911-12, there were eight rnGdrosos with 282 scholars. 
There were 282 Primary schools for boys and 72 for girls with 
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5,845 boys and 1 ,502 girls in them and the total expenditure over 
them was Rs. 54,878. 

During 1921-22 there were eight madrasas with 291 scholars 
in them. There were 240 Primary schools for boys and 76 for 
girls with 5,529 boys. 

During 1931-32, there were nine madrasas with 311 boys and 
3 girls in them. There were 392 Primary schools for boys and 
87 for girls with 10,574 boys and 3,037 girls in them and the 
expenditure over them was 82,334. 

During 1941-42, there were 14 madiasas, with 813 boys and 
61 girls in them. There were 320 Primary schools for boys and 
132 for girls with 11,140 boys and 4,953 girls. 

During 1946-47, there were seven madrasas wiili 259 boys. 
There were 278 Primary schools for boys and 90 for girls with 
10,047 boys and 3,755 girls. 

During 1947-48, there were six madrasas with 262 boys. 
There were 281 Primary schools for boys and 82 for girls with 
10,304«boys and 3,605 girls. 

During 1948-49, there were six madrasas with 268 boys. 
There were 289 Primary schools for boys and 78 for girls with 
10,594 boys and 2,833 girls. 

During 1949-50, there were nine madrasas with 446 boys 
and 4 girls There were 280 Primary schools for beys and 70 
for girls with 11,494 boys and 3,584 girls. 

During 1950-51, there were eight madrasas with 479 boys 
and 35 girls. There were 293 Priniary schools for boys and 7$ 
for girls with 13,661 boys and 4,259 girls. 

There were 265 Muhammadan boys in High stage in 1911, 
270 boys in 1912, 298 boys in 1921-22, 492 boys in 1931-32, 890 
boys in 1941-42, 1,282 boys and 2 girls in 1946-47, 1.308 boys and 
2 girls in 1947-48, 1,397 boys and 2 girls in 1948-49, 1,499 boys 
and 2 girls in 1949 50 and 1.285 boys and 2 girls in 1950-51. 

There were 274 Muhammadan boys in Middle stage in 1911, 
284 boys in 1912, 596 boys in 1921-22, 1,378 boys and 13 girls 
in 1931-32, 4,165 boys and 178 girls in 1941-42, 4,412 boys and 
196 girls in 1946-47, 4,715 boys and 218 girls in 1947-48, 3,439 
boys and 222 girls in 1948-49, 4,872 boys and 223 girls in 1949-50 
and 4,883 boys and 228 girls in 1950-51. 

There were 7,645 Muhammadan boys and 229 girls in 
Primary stage in 1911, 7,878 boys and 238 girls in 1912, 11,58& 
boys and 697 ghh in 1921-22, 14,669 boys and 1,336 girls in 
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1931-32, 14,128 boys and 1,857 girls in 1941-42, 13,237 boys and 
1,469 girls in 1946-47, 13,868 boys and 1,493 girls in 1947-48, 
14,066 boys and 1,539 girls m 1948-49, 15,679 boys and 1,682 
girls ip 1949-60 and 16,973 hoys and 2,366 girls in 1950-51. 

There were 129 Muhammadan boys in all the stages in special 
schools m 1911, 144 boys in 1912, 155 boys in 1921-22, 161 boys 
in 1931-32, 246 boys in 1941-42, 283 boys m 1946-47, 277 boys in 
1947-48, 286 boys in 1948-49, 301 boys and 1 girl in 1949-50 and 
2,128 boys and 2 girls in 1950-51. 

Thus there was a rise of 1 ,020 boys and 2 girls in High stage, 
4,609 boys and 228 giils in Middle stage, 9,328 boys and 2,137 
gills in Primary stage and 1 ,999 boys and 2 girls in all the stages 
in special schools during the period under report 

Among Stkhs and Aboiigmals. • 

There were no Sikh and aboriginal children up to 1921-22 
in Ae High stage There was only I aboriginal boy m 103 1-32, 
5 Sikh boys and 3 aboriginal boys in 1941 42, 2 Sikh and 3 abori- 
ginal boys in 1946-47, 4 Sikh and 11 aboriginal boys in 1947-48, 
5 Sikh and 12 aboriginal boys in 1948-49, 6 Sikh and 23 abcfriginal 
boys in 1949-50 and 8 Sikh and 48 aboriginal boys m 1950 51 
There was no girl of these castes in this stage 

There were no Sikh and aboriginal children up to 1921 22 
in Middle stage. There were 2 Sikh boys in 1931-32, 5 boys and 
2 girls of Sikb and 21 aboriginal boys in 1941-42, 11 boys and 
4 girls of Sikh and 3.0 boys and 1 girl of aboriginal in ] 946 47, 
12 boys and 2 girls of the Sikh and 32 aboriginal boys in 1947-48, 
IS boys and 2 girls of the Sikh and 28 aboriginal boys in 1948-49, 
30 boys and 7 girls of the Sikh and 148 boys and 5 girls ol the 
aboriginal in 1949-50 and 38 boys and 15 gals of the Sikh and 
269 boys and 8 girls of the aboriginal in 1950 51 

There were 74 boys and 19 girls and 688 boys and 43 girls 
of the Sikh and the aboriginal in Primary stage respectively in 
1931-32. 69 boys and 44 girls and 857 boys and 40 girls in 

1941-42, 68 boys and 40 girls and 838 boys and 42 girls in 1946- 
47, 59 boys and 32 girls and 952 boys and 49 g^ils in 1947-48, 70 
boys and 49 girls and 866 boys and 18 girls irt 1948-49, 78 boys 
and 52 girls and 892 boys and 26 girls m 19- 9-50 and 85 boys 
and 59 girls and 932 boys and 37 girls in 195 )-51. ' 

There was only I Sikh boy in 1946-47, 2 iboriginal boys in 
1949-50 and 5 aboriginal boys in 1950-51 in Sf^ial schools. 

There was an increase of 8 Sikh and 48 Aboriginal boys in 
the High stage, 38 boys and 15 Sikh girls, 269 boys and 8 aborigi- 
nal girls m the Middle stage, 85 boys and 59 Sikh girls, 982 boys 
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and 37 aboriginal girls in the Primary stage and 1 Sikli boy and 
5 aboriginal boys in all the stages of the special school, during 
the period under report. 

Among Christians. 

The spread of education among the Christians has also been 
rather poor. 

During 1911 and 1912 there were no CItristian boys in High 
school stage. During 1921-22, there were 3 Christian boys in 
this stage, 3 in 1931-32. 1 in 1941-42, 4 in 1946-47, 3 in 1947-48, 
2 in 1948-49, 4 in 1949-50 and 3 in 1950-51. 

There w'^re no Christian bovs in Middle stage in 1911 and 
1912. There was only 1 Christian boy in the stage in 1921-22, 
no boy in 1931-32, 2 boys in 1941-42, 4 boys in 1946-47, 5 boys in 
1947-48, 5 hoys in 1948-49, 6 boys in 1949-50 and 6 boys in 
1950-51. 

There were no Christian boys in Primary stage during 1911, 
1912 and 1921-22. There were 65 bo>s and 71 girls in this 
stage in 1931-32, 59 boys and 47 girls in 1941-42, 75 boys and 55 
girls in 1946-47, 72 boys and 15 girls in 1947-48, 62 boys and 1 
girl in 1948-19, 52 boys and 2 girls in 1949-50 and 57 boys and 
4 girls in 1950-51. 

There were no Christian boys in any special and professional 
school during the period under report. There was no rise 
rather a slight fall in the number of Christian children during 
the period. 

Ho.stels AND Residences for Stui)Bnt.s. 


Year* 


Number of board mga* Number of boarders. 


1911 

« a V 

21 


310 

1912 

# • e 

23 

• • * 

317 

1921-22 


28 


436 

19 d \-32 

ess 

27 

• •• 

652 

1941-42 

* • e 

60 


1,485 

1946-47 

« • • 

68 


1,620 

1947-48 

a • • 

54 

•• • 

1,489 

1948-49 

mmm 

65 

• • . 

1,631 

1949-60 


64 

« * • 

1,734 

1050-61 

1 « • 

71 

. * • 

1,886 
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Due to the increase in the number of High ^hools the 
number of hostels has been increasing. The provision is still 
rather inadequate. 

Colleges. 

Purnea College. 

Purnea College was established in 1948. The public of 
the district with the help of the officials raised more than 2 lahhs 
of rupees. I'he college is located in the south-west direction 
from the Purnea-court station. The main college building was 
purchased with a compound of about 125 bighas of land. New 
buildings were constructed. 

The second building that was purchased is situated at a 
distance of about a quarter mile from the college. This building 
has a compound of about 200 bighas. This building accom- 
modates the hostel for the college bo>s. 

t 

There are more than 500 students on the roll of the college 
teaching up to B. A. standard The college has got a library 
which needs expansion. There are a number of girl students in 
the college. 

Kalihar College. 

Katihar College was established in 1953. It got affiliation 
up to I A. and I Com, standard in 1954 after depositing a sum 
of Rs. 75,000 with the Bihar University. The principal donor 
of the money was Shri Darshan Sah, Barabazar, Katihar. In 
1954, it was named Darshan Sah College after the name of the 
generous donor. The college building is situated in a spacious 
area of 16 acres of land. The college has been raised to Degree 
standard in Arts in 1956. 

There is a hostel for 100 students. There; are about 500 
students in the college including a number of gir| students. 

hanmankhi College. 

Gorelal Mahta College, Banmankhi, was stalted irf 1955. It 
is now a Degree college. The principal donors Ire Shri Gorelal 
Mehta and Shri Anup Lai Mehta. There arepow about 200 
students in the colle^. The college is located in the interior of 
the district and serves the needs of the rural apd particularly 
poorer boys. 

Two other colleges have been started in 1959-60 at 
Torbesganj and Kishanganj. Although the number of students 
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in these two colleges is not large, it is expected that the collegjes 
will be put on sound footing very soon. Both these colleges are 
sponsored by a few enthusiastic non-oSicials of the towns. 

Sports and Amusements. 

Purnea is one of the best districts in Bihar which has 
produced a galaxy of sportsmen and athletes. In the good old 
days of the European planters and the zamindars, shtlMr as a 
sport was well patronised. In some of the shthar books published 
in the 19th century, Purnea district had been described as one of 
the best shikar areas in India. This is no wonder as Purnea was 
full of thick jungles then. In 1836 the Commissioner of Revenue 
had given direction to the Collector of Purnea in a letter dated 
the 27th May to conclude some arrangements in order to utilise 
the jungle lands and make them productive. This policy of 
deforestation had completely denuded Purnea of her jungles and 
now an Afforestation Division has been started with Purnea as 
headquarters to give some forests to the district. 

A rhinoceros had been killed at Korha within a few miles 
from Purnea town by Mr. Shillingford in the seventies of the last 
century. This rhinoceros had been kept stuffed in the museum 
in Calcutta and was one of the biggest specimen of tlie "kind. This 
exhibit has, however, integrated now through sheer age. Purnea 
jungle was full of wild buffaloes, tigers and various kinds of deer 
and other species of wild life. TTie old issues of Sports Magazines, 
Planters’ Gazettes and the two books on shikar by Raja 
Kirtyanand Singh of Banaili are eloquent of the shikar facilities 
that Purnea had at one time. Besides wild animals, the rivers 
and the shallow water pools were full of hundreds of crocodiles 
and birds, both migratory and static. With the denudation of 
jungles, the shikar days in Purnea are now practically over. 

Pig sticking was a common sport * Polo was actively played 
in Purnea even tliree decades back. The Polo team of Raja 
P. C. Lai of Nazarganj (Puitiea) had won various cups and 
other trophie’s in Calcutta and other places. Racing was also a 
popular form of sports in Purnea. Bhutia pony race was a 
regular featufe in Purnea at one time and is still held at Gulab- 
ba^h mela every year. When the Lady Houston Expedition 
visited Purnea in 1933 and made Lalbalu near Purnea their head- 
quarters for tlie first air reconnoitre over Nepal, there was a 
revival of Bhutia pony race for the entertainment of the members 
of the Hbuston Expedition. Incidentally it may be mentioned that 

*Jka interesting letter bad appeared in Bengal Sporiing Itugiuttu, V. 7, 18S6, 
pj*. 7ft— -70, from "a snperannnated hog hunter” of Pumoah (P. 0, B. 0,). 
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Lady Houston sponsored this expedition which was led hy Lord 
Clydesdale and after several attempts, their planes flew over the 
unchartered sky of Nepal and took aerial photographs. Nepal 
had given permission for flying over Nepal but not to land and as 
a matter of fact at that time there was no aerial strip anywhere in 
Nepal for a plane to land. The Houston Expedition party’s 
stay for about a month in Purnea in 1933 was marked with great 
sporting activities which drew big crowds. Peculiarly enough 
it was again Mr. H. M. Weatherall of Purnea who along with 
Squadron Leader Majithia flew over Nepal in a Bonanza and 
landed at Kathmandu for the first time in 1947. This flight 
was, however, done from Muzaffarpur. 

Purnea has produced a number of shikaris and mention may 
be made of Raja Kirtyajiand Singh of Banaili and Raja P. C. Lai 
of Nazarganj. The Shillingfords of Purnea and the Smiths of 
Kolassy near Katihar had a large number of wonderful shikar 
trophies collected in Purnea. Tom Smith, the last remnant of 
Kolassy family was not only a great horseman but a gieai shikari. 

Purnea has produced several first grade foot-ballers of all- 
India fame. Two of them Samad and Hiia Sengupta of 
Mohanbagan and Patna teams were known as the wizards of the 
football field in their time The Banaili Raj and Nazaiganj Raj 
and other zamindar families used to take keen" interest in football 
and ran their own teams and encouraged this kind of sport by 
lavishly spending money. It is unfortunate that this source has 
dried up and the standard of football in Purnea has also gone 
down. 

TThere is a District S|mrts Association which is now the 
centre of the sporting activities of the district. Purnea Station 
Club is the premier club in the district and has always encouraged 
sporting activities and particularly tennis and billiards. Purnea 
Station Club has indirectly sponsored similar clubs in Kishanganj, 
Katihar and Araria. Katihar also played a very important part 
for tennis and football. The railways have giSren gr^at encourage- 
ment to the development of various kinds ofl sports. 

The Mahila Samiti in Purnea is an o 'ganisation of ladies 
which has taken up a number of humanit rian social schemes. 
There are several dramatic clubs in Purnea, Katihar, Araria and 
Kishanganj and they occasionally stage dran las. Ralaram Rail- 
way Recreation Institute at Katihar has entouraged dramas and 
shows among the railway population. Kafihar and Kishar^nj 
have also a number of smaller social institutions and clubs that 
encourage community life. The Akhtas and Dureabaris have 
played a great part in this. 
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Cinemas have become extremely popular throughout the 
district. There are several permanent cinema houses in Purnea, 
Katihar and Kishanganj. Temporary cinema shows run for , 
months together in various mofussil towns and particularly in the 
melas. As a matter of fact cinema hits are heard repeated even 
in villages. 

As mentioned elsewhere, Purnea is a district of melas. From 
the month of October to June, there arc melas at some place or 
the other. Various types of entertainments are organised by the 
sponsors of the melas to attract people. Circus, theatres, cinemas, 
nautankis and dancing girls have been the main sources of enter- 
tainment of these melas. There has recently been a mov'e to 
discourage dancing girls sisidng the melas. Most inipoilant of 
these melas are Khagra mela at Kishanganj, Gulabbagh mela in 
Purnea. Forbesganj mela at Forbesganj. Thousands of people 
mainly from the villages visit these melas every day. Educative 
exhibitions are held to spread more iirformation on agriculture, 
indusliies, animal husbandry, sanitation, etc. Cattle shows are a 
common feature of these melas and prizes are liberally given to 
the best competitors in the exhibitions and the cattle shows. 

The various Hindu pwjas and the Muslim festivals afford 
great facilities for amusements and entertainments. In tlie past 
a number of rich zamindars used to invite famous musicians, 
poets, wrestlers and magicians for the entertainment of their ryots 
during such occasions. Durga Puja, Kali Puja, Saraswati Puja 
and Jhulan were observed with porijp by such zamtrtdar families. 
Wrestling competitions were run and used to attract thousands of 
people. Purnea district has also produced some good wrestlers. 

As mentioned elsewhere Purnea district has a large aboriginal 
population. They have still maintained their primitive dances 
which show a w’onderful appreciation of music, rhvihm and poise. 
Their folk dances on ceremonial occasions participated in both 
by boys and girls are very entertaining. It may be mentioned 
that a Purnea party ol folk dancers had taken part for several 
years and wSs given rew'ards at New Delhi for their display on the 
Republic Day (26th January) . 

iNSIirUTIONS. 

The Puinea Athletic Club. 

It was Started in the year 1947 under the inspiration and 
^idatice of Sri Phtmindra Nath Chatterjee with the help of a 
few enthusiastic young men. It was housed in the residential 
<]uarters of a noble-minded citizen of this town, having a spacious 
enclosed lawn in front of it. 


14 Key. 
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This useful institution is popular and has a membership of 
about 200 boys and girls at present. 

Indu Bhusan Public Library, Purnea. 

The first public library of Purnea town was established in 
the year 1936 under the style of ‘‘The Public Library”. It was 
purely a non-ofiicial effort and started with door to door collection 
of books contributed voluntar.ily by the citizens of the town and 
gradually it grew up a popular public institution with the patron- 
age and co-operation of the reading public 

In the year 1942 the library received the gift of a spacious 
building erected by the sons ot Sri Indu Bhusan Bhadury, an 
eminent lawyer of Purnea and as a mark of honbur the name of 
the institution was thereafter changed to its present style of ‘‘The 
Indu Bhusan Library”. The library has now a rich collection 
of books containing to the tastes and needs of Bengali, Hindi and 
English reading public, besides a number of newspapers, periodi- 
cals and books of information for the free reading room.' 

Sn Srt Ram Krishna Dartdra Bhandar, Puinea 

This institution was started in Purnea on the model of Ram 
Krishna Mission doing humanitarian work all o\er the country 
A number of public spiriteiJ non oflu lals look rhe Ic.id to sponsor 
this institution. 

It has got a temple of Srec Sree Ram Krishna 
Paramhansadeva, a library building and a dispcnsaiy building 
besides other small houses. 

The main activities of the institution is to render help to 
suffering humanity as far as possible, irrespective of caste and 
creed. 

It has got a library and a reading room A juvenile section 
of the library is attached to the main library Homeopathic 
medicines are distributed free to the patients <tnd weekly doses are 
given to some destitute poor families and jick diet and other 
occasional help is given to deserving poor pailents. 

Pujas, Kirtans, Bhajan and religious dscussions are daily 

held 

Purnea Ztlla Hindi Sahitya Sat^melan. 

Hindi Sahitya Samraelan is one of ‘the well organised 
institutions of the district. It was started in the year 1926 at 
Bareta. It has helped and encouraged in starting Hindi exami- 
nation centres, opening libraries and reading rooms in the district. 
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With the help of the Government, it has started and maintained 
for some time a number of Hindi schools. 

Purnea Zilla Puslakalaya Sayigh. 

An attempt was made in 1926 at Bareta to start this 
organisation and a meeting was held but it was unsuccessful. After 
a lapse of 13 years it was again started in 1949. It has now a 
branch of the Central Libraries Association. Its first annual 
session was held in 1951 at Mogalir Purandah, P -S. Dhamdaha 
under the presidency of Kumar Ganganand Singh and the second 
session was held in 1952 at Jagannathpur under the presidency 
of Sri Baidyanath Prasad Choudhury At present 144 libraries 
of the district are affiliated to it. It has become a well organised 
institution within a very short time. ^ 

Bharat Sevak Samaj, Katihar. 

A branch of Bharat Sevak Samaj, an all-India organisation 
was established at Katihar in 1954. The branch has 24 centres 
in the ’district. The organisation renders voluntary social 
services and helps in development schemes. The organisation 
also fights against corruption in oftices and elsewhere. A number 
of night schools, welfare centres for women and children are run 
by the local branch. 

Language and LirFRAruRE 

Hindi in some form or other is the main language of the 
people of the district although Bengali, Maithili and Udru are 
also in use throughout the district by Bengalis, Maithili Brahmins 
and Muslims. In Kishanganj subdivision the rural people of all 
communities speak a peculiar language known as Kishiinganjia 
which is really Hindi mixed with various local ilialects 

Literature. 

Although Purnea is educationally backward its contribution 
to Hindi literature is of some importance. It has in tlie past as 
well as pre.'ient, several eminent writers of Hindi literature 
mention among whom may be made of Kumar Ganganand Singh, 
Sri Dwijdeni, Sri Lakshnii Narayan Sudhansu, Fanishwar Nath 
"Renu” and Anup Lall Mandel. Sri Lakshmi Narain Sudhansu 
is also a literary critic and edited a Hindi monthly Avantika for 
some years. 

Purnea district has produced a number of eminent Bengali 
writers. Sri Kedar Nath Bandopadhaya was a very humorous 
Bengali writer who has written a number of books. He was 
nicknamed "Dada mashay” (grandfather) because of the ripe old 
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age at which he passed away. Sri Satinath Bhaduri of Bhatta 
Bazar is not a prolific writer but has wiiticn some thoughtful 
books which vrere very well received. Dr Balaichand Mukherji 
"Banful” of Purnea has a vigorous style and has written a large 
number of Bengali novels and stof' books Raja Kiityanand 
Singh of Banaili has written two books in English on Shtlun in 
Purnea. It may be mentioned here that the Sripui family of 
Kumar Ganganand Singh and the Banaih fan ily have always 
given patronage to literature and art At one time they used to 
support literary men. 

It may be mentioned here that Purnea was once a great 
centre of Alaithil culture and its influence is still quite marked 
There is a great rffinity between Mairhil and Bengali cultures 
and that is why although a very poor district Purnea’s contribu- 
tion is considerable 

It has to be recalled that the ancient Fira-bhukii had more 
extensive boundaries than modern Tirhut, a name which is ustd 
as its eq,uivalent.* According to “Mithila Khanda” tins com- 
prises the modern districts of Muralfarpur Daihhanga, 
Chaiiiparan and parts of the district ol Monghsr Bhagalpin 
(Saharsa now) and Purnea Some of the San^klu Wiitcts ot 
Mithila were men of Purnea chstiicr P.-mdit Badn Natha 
Upadhy’aya was said to have emigiaicd fiom liis birth place m 
village Khokha in Purnea district to sillage Ujjain m Darbhaiiga 
where he lived under the patronage of late Maharaja Maheshwara 
Singh. He has been placed bv Shri Shyam Narayan Singh in 
the later half of the lOtn century He was the author ol (1) the 
commentary known as Manna%uctl<a Byakhya on the 'I’antiika 
work Bhairava Yama-loktasotra; (2) a commentary on Tma- 
bhakti Sudhainava; (3) Cnk,a Kaumudi. Another scholar 
Pandit Parasurama Jh.i was a good Nayyayika and Dharmasastrika 
Pandita. It is traditionally said that he lived in village Jagili 
(in Purnea district) where he had written many valuable Sanskrit 
Books on palm leaves which aic even now m the library of the 
Maharaja Bahadur of Darbhanga. His w'oi^ Sattuastra samvada 
is a useful composition. As a student of Plaghudeva Misra, he 
has been placed by S. N Singh to the 2r|d half of the 17th 
century. 

The Maithili writers have also dratin their inspiration 
extensively from Purnea district Maithili is the dialect, as 
mentioned before, spoken in North Bihar in the districts of 
Muzaffarpur, Charaparan Darbhanga. North Monghyr and North 

•HWory of Ttrhui by Shyam Narayan Singh, 1922, p. 2. 
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Bhagalpur (now Saharsa) and Purnea. Tlic ancient Maithili 
dialect as us^d by Vidyapati and Jyotoriswaia have had much in 
common with the ancient Bengali— though differences are evident 
in spelling, formation of verbs and pronunciation. There is a 
strange familiarity between the composition of Vid)apati in 
Maithili and Chandidasa in Bengali The Vaishnava influence 
on the district of Purnea is quite apparent and Kirtans have e\en 
now a strange fascination throughout the district. Students from 
Bengal used to flock to different parts of Mithila to learn at the 
feet of Maithili scholars. No doubt there has been a great 
interchange of culture-complex between Bengal and Mithila 
which also included this district. It may be mentioned that 
Darbhanga Raj having great landed interest in Purnea district 
since pargana Dharampur was granted to Mahesh Thakur along 
with the whole of Smkar Tirhut has been the connecting link of 
cultural affinity of Purnea with the rest of Tirhut. 



CHAPTER XV. 

MEDICAL AND PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICES. 

Survey of Public Health and Medical Facilities in Early 

Times. 

The following two para^aphs are quoted from the last 
District Gazetteer of Purnea by L. S. S. O’Malley (1911) 

"Among the Indian community the district has an evil 
reputation for unhealthiness, whicli is expressed in 
a common proverb— "Na zahar khao, na inahur 
khao. Mama hai, to Purania jao, i.e., Don’t take 
poison. You have to die, so go to Purnea.’’ This 
evil repute is no new thing, for in the Riyazu-s- 
Salatin (1788) we find die climate described as 
insalubrious and uncongenial. To this day it is 
so much dreaded, that people of other, districts, 
especially Bengalis, are afraid to come and settle in 
the district. “Ask,” says a Bengali 'writer, "any 
one leaving the railway train at Sahebgunge what 
place he is coming to, and it is ten to one he will 
say that he is going to Purneah. Ask again some- 
thing of the place, and he is sure to change colour 
and' turn pale. This is no doubt ominous to you, 
if you are for Purneah too. You feel you arc 
going to a penal settlement, wheie lilc is death and 
death a positive relief.” I’his belief in the 
unhealthiness of the district is borne out by the 
statistics of births and deaths collected since 1892, 
when the present system of mortuary returns was 
introduced. In the 16 years ending 1907 the 
reported deaths outnumbered the births by 39,000: 
in only seven years was the birth rate greater than 
the death rate; and in the |hree years 1905—07 
Purnea had the unenviable p*e-eminence of having 
the highest death rate and une greatest excess of 
deaths over births in the whAle of Ijengal. 

“The insalubrity of the district is chiefly dtie to its physical 
configuration, for it is a low-lying tract interspersed 
with shallow swamps, stagnant rivers, and wide 
stretches of flooded land, which slowly dry up after 
the rain.', and form breeding grounds for the 
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anopheles mosquito. The west of the district is, 
however, far more healthy than the east. The 
eastern half is a depressed, highly cultivated, 
alluvial tract, watered by a network of inosculating 
rivers and containing numerous small marshes. 
Here the water-supply is derived chiefly from the 
rivers. The western part of the district is higher 
in level, and is thickly overlaid with sand deposited 
by the Kosi river in its gradual westward move- 
ment. The greater part is open pasture land so 
sterile as not to be woith cultivating, and crops are 
^own for the most part near the rivers and in 
irrigated plots close to the villages. There is 
considerable interlacing of the channels and 
branches of the Kosi, which are dry in the hot 
weather, swampy in the cold weather and full of 
water in the rains. The water-supply of this half 
of the district is chiefly from wells, except where 
the villages are actually on the banks of a river.”* 

The physical configuration that has been referred to as being 
chiefly responsible for the insalubrity of the district has had some 
change in the last three decades. The great Bihar Earthquake 
of 1934 had thrown out a very considerable quantity of sand and 
a large number of tlie wells in the district were actually choked 
up. From 1934 onwards there has been a distinct change in the 
general incidence of public health. It is true that the district 
is substantially still a low-lying trac» interspersed with swamps 
and stagnant rivers and there are still wide stretches of breeding 
grounds ioi the mosquitoes. Ncvc.theless the opening up of the 
ciistrict by roads and railways, the persistent anti malarial and 
otlier health measures, the opening up of a large number of 
hospitals and dispensaries and health sub centres, denudation of 
the forest belts, the reclamation of man> of the swampy waste 
lands, provision of piped water-supply in the urban areas and the 
provision of tube-wells and hand-pumps for some of the rural 
areas havc*dcfinitely contributed to bettei the conditions of health 
incidence. The Multi purpose Kosi l)am Ptoject has already 
been taken up. jungles liavc been cleared and provision of 
channels to drain off Kosi water for utilising the water potential 
for irrigation purposes has been made T he Kosi Project will 
definitely affect the intci lacing ol the branches and channels of 
Kosi referred to by O’Malley Some of the unhealthy portions 
of the Purnea district particulaily Chopra and Islampur thanas 

•Page TO, Bengal District Gasetleers, Purnea by O’Malley, 1011. 
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which were notoriously known for Uie high incidence of malaria 
have now been transferred to W. Bengal. 

It is rather peculiar that Hamilton’s East India Gazetteer 
(1815) does not mention Purnea district as an unhealthy area. 
On the other hand, it mentions that it is a fertile, compact, well- 
watered flat and contributed about 5,000 bullocks which were 
well-proportioned, large in size, capable of great exertion and 
very superior to the draught cattle in Calcutta. Hamilton 
particularly rcfeired to the export of a consideiablc cpiantxty of 
ghee and Purnea’s excellent breed of draught and carriage 
bullocks which obviously suggest a \ery good pasturage. 

A brief survey of public health and medical facilities in early 
times has been covered in O’Malley’s Piauca Qazettee) princi- 
pally based on Hunter’s Stati^tual Account'^. 

Fevei s. 

O’Malley mentions "the greatest mortality is caused by fevers, 
as may be gathered from the fact that in the seten years 1901— 07 
the annual death-rate from fevers alone averaged '12 "> per tnille 
out of a total average mortality of 37 9 per millc. Even .iltei 
making allowance lor the fact that the village ihuukidat retunis 
under this generic head a numbei of deaths caused b) oihei ill- 
nesses in which a rise of tempeiaturc occuis, thcie can be no 
doubt that in this district the majority of the deaths are rightly 
attributed to fever . The pievalence of tevei, and especially 
malarial fever, is, moreover, not of rc*ccnt date ihutv veais 
ago, for instance, it was stated in the Statiitual of 

’Bengal: "Chief among the endemic diseases of Purnea are fevers, 
intennittent, and remittent, with their train of sequelae, spleen 
disease, hepatitis, diarrhoea, dysentery, dropsy and canorum ons. 
Persons of ail ages and both sexes suffer very much fiom fever, 
which, in almost every case, is of malarial origin. Children, 
from the very earliest period of infancy, and, indeed, at the best, 
are subject to remittent fever; and in such instances rarely live to 
the time of the second dentition, and often die long Ijefore, from 
sloughing of the cheeks and gums. The few! who siliivive and 
struggle on to the age of puberty have sometimes been known to 
entirely recover their health, the development of the- natural 
powers about that period producing, especialw in the case of 
females, a most remarkable effect.”* The causes of fever are not 
a matter of doubt in Purnea. Nearly everywhiere may be found 
swamps and dead or dying rivers; large tracts lire practically old 
river beds, and a great part of the counu^ is tmder water in the 

^Bengal District QoMsUeen, Purnea bj 0*Malley> 191I| p. 73. 
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rains. After their close fever is very rife among the native 
population, but Europeans enjoy comparative immunity or su6Fer 
for a shorter time.f 

“The types of fever most commonly met with in Puvnea town 
are intermittent, remittent, tertian, continued and cachectic. The 
intermittent type, which is most common, consists of a quotidian 
fever lasting 4 or 5 days, with complete intei mission. It com- 
mences with rigors, the temperature rising to 103“^ or 104 and 
eventually falling after profuse sweating— in fact, the true ague 
attack. In the remittent form there are generally no rigors but 
a slight cold stage, the temperature immediately rising to 103° or 
104 \ It generally lasts from 4 or da>s to a week, tempeiature 
seldom coming down to normal during this period. In these 
cases the culminating type may oiciir, in which temperature 
suddenly rises to 105° or 106° and cannot be reduced, notwith- 
standing all treatment, the patient becoming delirious and dying 
within about 48 hours, 'fhe tertian type is rarer; when it occurs, 
tJiere is the usual hot, cold and sweating stage. In continued 
fever the temperature rises to about 101 or 102" at one part of 
the day and comes down to 99^ in the etening, and so on for 
10 days or a (oi might. Sometimes, there is no second rise of 
temperature during the 24 hours, eg, at night. In this type 
there are no rigors and little or no shiieiing. There- is also very 
little sweating, and symptoms are absent except for a general 
feeling of weakness. 

Cachectic fever has been observed among the outpatients of 
the hospital and the poorer classes fheie is an irregular fever 
not rising very high and then only for 2 or 3 days. After remain- 
ing at normal for a longer or shoner period, theic is the same 
short rise and fall, and this may go on for weeks 'I'he patients 
are generally veiy anaemic, the spleen and liver enlarged— the 
former excessively so— and there are all the concomitant signs of 
anaemia with oedema of the feet and putfincss of the face. Most 
of these cases appear to be aggravated by want of food and the 
majority of^those who come to hospital for treatment go away 
again in a w'eek's time because they have not been rapidly cured. 
Some of them have a peculiarly malevolent form ol fever known 
as Kaladnkna, whose characteristic symptom is considerable 
pigmentation of the skin. These cases are generally hopeless, 
for the patients gradually become inoie anaemic and die from 
asthenia. 

^Even in 19B3 whoa the Editor })Osted at Purnea there were some 
Europeans and Anglo Indians who were lull of vigour at the ago of seventy^ 
<P. C. K. C.). 
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The reports of the fevers received from the dispensaries ii> 
rural areas generally include the above forms together with 
quartan and double tertian. The latter are comparatively rare, 
and the most common is evidently the intermittent or quotidian. 
A fever resembling Kala-Azar has been reported from Thakur- 
ganj on tlie north-eastern border of the district close to Jalpaiguri. 
The Hospital Assistant's repoit on this type is as follows:— "Some 
of the cases of enlarged spleen with marked anaemia and debility, 
attended with intercurrent attacks of fever, prevalent in this 

a uarter, resembled those of Kala-Azar. It is a slow and wasting 
isease, with great and progressive debility, intercurrent attacks 
of fever, enlarged spleen, darkening of the conmlexion, dropsical 
affection, etc. It appears that opium eaters suffer less from fever 
than their neighbours who do not eat opium, but the evidence on 
this point is not sufficient to make the inference reliable’’.* 

"In 1908 an attempt was made to investigate the prevalence 
of malaria and its causation in the Kishanganj thana. A medical 
expert, with a large and qualified staff, conducted the enquiry, but 
it was soon found to be infructuous for the following 'reasons. 
The people did not take kindly to the investigations, and the 
utmost difficulty was experienced in examining children for 
enlargement of the spleen. Owing to the opposition of the 
parents, it*was found impossible to obtain blood slides for the 
endemic index. There was no suitable hosfJital wfiere a study 
of the prevailing forms of splenic enlargement could be made. 
Every' assistance was given by the Subdivisional Officer and by a 
local practitioner with considerable influence, but the difficulties 
did not disappear, and so it was decided to abandon further 
enquiry in this thana and to continue the investigation in the 
Murshidabad district. 


Cholera. 

"Purnea lies within the endemic area of cholera, and has long 
been notorious for the prevalence of that disease. It is one of 
those districts in which cholera is believed t^ have ^existed prior 
to the historic epidemic of 1817; and in I Hunter’s Statistical 
Account of Bengal (1877) it is stated that since 186? cholera had 
appeared almost with regularity every sectmd year. Returns 
specially prepared show that for 33 years at least, viz., from 1859, 
the earliest year for which statistics are avt|dable, to 1891, this 
rule held good in the main, cholera having been much more 
prevalent in the odd than in the even years diroughout almost all 

♦This account of the types ct fever has been prepared from a note contributed 
by Captain A. L. Cook, h.b., i.m.s., formerly Civil Surgeon. 
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that period. Several of these epidemics, viz., those of 1869, 1873, 
1876, 1882 and 1889 were attributed to the Karagola fair. This- 
fair is one of the largest held in Bengal, being usually attended 
by 30,000 or more people, a number of whom are hillmen, 
Nepalese, Bhotias, etc , who go to and return from the fair by 
road, traversing the entire length of the district They live under 
insanitary conditions and fall ready victims to cholera when it 
breaks out among them. 

“Corning to more recent times, the mortuary returns compiled 
since 1892 show that epidemics have been far less frequent, but 
they broke out in seven of the sixteen years in question, viz., in 
1894, in each of the three years 1898—1900, and in each of the 
three years 1905—07 In the latter three years, the death-rate 
was 5.17, 9 37*and 8.56 per mille respectively; but none of these 
epidemics was comparable to that of 1,900, when over 46,000- 
persons died of the disease and the death-rate reached the appall- 
ing figure of 23.77 per mille. Next to this, the worst epidemic 
on record was that of 1891 of which the following account is 
given* as illustrative of the etiology of the disease “* 

O’Malley devotes a few paragraphs on the epidemic of 
cholera ol 1891. He mentions that previous to 8th February, 
1891, the whole of the western half of the district was free from 
cholera of any kind with the single exception of Araria thana. 
llic epidemic broke out among the pilgrims that had gathered 
for the bathing festival at Manihari of the 8th February, 1891. 
The railways alone, O'Malley mintions earned about 60,000 to 
100,000 pilgrims, thousands walked to take part in Ardhodaya Jog 
festival. From Manihan, the epidemic spread to the neighbour- 
ing thanas of kadwa and Gopalpur and in the districts of 
Dinajpur and Rangpur O’Malley docs not mention as to the 
approximate numbei of deaths. 

Othei Common Diseaies 

Some of tlie other common diseases mentioned by' O’Malley 
are goitro, bowels lomplaints and skin diseases. Regarding Goitre, 
O’Malley mentioned; — 

“Goitre is very common in some parts of the district, and 
presents itself under the most dissimilar conditions. 
The tw’O areas in w'hich it is most met with lie one 
due west of Pumea along the bank of the Kosi, and 
the other to the soutli-wcst in tlie direction of 
Kadwa and Manihari. Most of the former tract 

*Bengal Dt$fnct Oaiflietra, Ptirnen by O'lMalley, 1011, pp. 73 — 76. 
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is an open high couptry with very few marshes or 
stagnant pools and a soil essentially sandy. The 
latter is a low, damp, inundated country, witlx an 
excess of vegetation and swamp, and a soil of the 
heaviest clay. The points in which they coincide 
are that they are about equally well cultivated and 
have a population of Hindus and Musalmans mixed 
in about the same proportion, who have very 
similar habits of life. The drinking water in both 
tracts is obtained chiefly from wells, but pailly also 
from dammed up branches of streams which have 
their origin in the Lower Himalayas. The nature 
of the strata to which thJ wells reach, and from 
which water is deiivcd, is not ccrtaip. but there is 
reason to believe that calcareous beds underlie both 
the clay of the south-east and the sand of the west. 

The enlargements of the throat are of every description, 
small and excessively laige, soft and induiated, 
smooth and nodulate. They axe also occasionally 

C artial, only a single lobe of the thyroid gland 
eing enlarged. They sometnnes attain such a 
she as to inteifere wdth respiration, in a few cases 
.even to such an extent as to cause suffocation. The 
disease often gives rise to a strange reverberation in 
the throat tike subdued roaring, so that the 
approach of a person suffering from it may be 
perceived at some distance. Females seem to suffer 
most from goitre; nor is it confined to the human 
subject, for it has been noticed that in the village 
of Barora not only are the inhabitants, all more or 
less affected by it, but dogs (even young puppies) , 
horses and fowls often have thyroid .swellings. The 
prevalence of goitre in Pumea is iroticcd as early as 
178.8 in the Riyazu-s-Salatin, which refers to it as 
follows:— ‘Tumours of the throat in men and 
women generally, as well as in wilt^ beasts and birds, 
are common.”* 

O’Malley had also mentioned that smart-pox oroxe out every 
year, but rarely in a severe epidemic form. Since 1892 the worst 
wideraic on record was of 1907 when it had 4ost 1,111 deaths. 
The total number of deaths in the seven yea4 1901—07 from 
plague was only 16. 

Diefnct QazetUer$, Purnea by O'Malley* 1911, p. 79, 
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Regarding other infirmities, O’Malley observed that deaf- 
mutism was unusually prevalent and was most rife along the 
course of the Kamla river especially in thanas Purnea, Araria, 
Amur Kasha, where the average incidence was double than the 
other parts of the district. According to O’Malley a survey of 
Forbesganj and Katihar followed which also had a small portion 
of Kamla river and Gopalpur.* Gopalpur was on the left bank of 
the Mahananda but the other fJianw: adjoining this river had a 
relatively low proportion of deaf-mutes. The infirmity of deaf- 
mutes was associated with cretinism and goitre. 

Regarding blindness, O’Malley observed that it was fairly 
common and was chiefly due to neglected inflammation of the 
eyes, pool ness* of constitution and the application of caustic 
remedies. In O'Malley’s time there were scattered cases of 
leprosy and insanity was most common in other Bihar districts 
except Patna. 

Regarding the medical facilities at the beginning of the 
present century\ it would be far the best to cpiote a few paragraphs 
from O’Malley’s Ga7etteer— 

“Vaccination is compulsory only in municipal areas, but 
has made satisfactory progress in rural areas. In 
1908-09 the number of persons successfully" 
vaccinated was 49,851, representing 27.0.3 per niillc 
of the population; while the proportion in the case 
of infants tvas 50.16 per cent. The average annual 
number of successful operations in the preceding 
5 years was 58,726 or 31.84 per mille of the total 
population. 

“In 1877, there was only one charitable dispensary in the 
district, vir., that at Purnea. This w'as established 
in 1847, but in 1877. in spite of the lapse of 30 
years, it had no better building than one composed 
of matting and grass. It was converted into a 
pticca building 15 years ago and has now five wards. 
In 1908 a separate outpatient department was 
added called “The Lea Dispensary” after Mr. J. 
H. Lea, i.e.s. a former Collector of Purnea, leaving 
the main building entirely for the reception 
of in-patients. In 1900 there were one out- 
door and four in-door dispensaries, and since then 
11 out-door dispensaries, have been added; but 
the Puniea Female Hospital was amalgamated 


*Qopalptir baa since been transferred to West Bengal (P. 0. R. C.). 
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with the Purnea Sadar Dispensary at the 
end of 1905, so that there are now 15 dis- 
pensaries, of which four receive both in-patients 
and out-|wtients. while eleven afford outdoor reliel 
only. The former four dispensaries are: (1) at 
Purnea with 16 beds for male and 4 for female 
patients; (2) at Kishanganj with 6 beds for male 
and 4 for female patients; (3) at Araria (Basant- 
pur) with 4 and 2 beds respectively; and (4) at 
Katihar with 3 and 2 beds respectively. The other 
dispensaries ate situated at (1) Purnea city, (2) 
Manihari, (3) Mauhamdia, (4) Forbesganj, (5) 
Kursakanta, (6) Muhammadpur, ^7) Khag^a, (8) 
Ramganj, (9) Bahadurganj, (10) fhakurganj and 
(11) Champanagar. There is also an Eastern 
Bengal State Railway Dispensary at Katihar. The 
Khagra and Ramganj dispensaries are under the 
Khagra estate, the heirs to the Khagra estate having 
taken over the management in 1906. when they 
attained then majority and tlie estate was release*! 
by the Court of Wards. 'I'here was formerly a 
dispensary at Ramnagar, but it was closed in 1905, 

• and a new dispensary of Champaaagar was opened 

"The people, strange as it may apjiear in so unhealthy a 
district, are said to be not very eager to avail them- 
selves of medical assistance, and the dispeirsarics are 
not so largely attended as might be expected. This, 
however, is a feature not peculiar to Purnea, for in 
the Bhagalpur Division, as a whole, public medical 
aid appears to be more in demand, if not more 
appreciated, in the healthy than in the unhealthy 
tracts, where the people are presumably used to 
illness and are imbued with the apathy which 
constant fever produces.’’* 

Food Habits. 

A current health survey of a district caniiot ignore the food 
habits of the people. Purnea is essentially! a paddy-growing 
district and rice constitutes the main staple foM of the people of 
Purnea. The upper and well-to-do classes of p|ople have a mixed 
diet and may be taking food of proper calor^a value although 
they might be overemphasising on protein oil starch diet. Meat, 
fish and eggs do not form a regular item in the daily food although 
one of them may be occasionally taken in the day. Purnea at 


Btngal DMriot <7a««ft«ar», Pomea, J9ll, pp. 81-02. 
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'One time had plenty of fish produce and a portion of it was locally 
consumed, but now, the bulk of fish is exported. As mentioned 
elsewhere, Purnea was once the land ol milk and ghee but now 
the quantity of milk yield per cow is rather poor and the intake 
of milk and ghee per day for a man is not much. Chickens are 
largely consumed by both the Muslims and Hindus of higher 
income-group although many Hindus are allergic to thickens 
Fried rice {chura) , curds {dahi) , pickles (arhar) , puns and 
hhajis are commonly taken. Dal and greens are largely consumed. 

The middle classes do not differ much from the upper classes 
so far as the diet is concerned excepting that their intake of the 
protein food, milk and ghee is smaller in quantity Fruits 
unfortunately dc» not form a regular item in the diet of either the 
people of higher income-group or the lower income group. The 
middle classes take quite a lot of the greens, either raw or cooked 

T he poorer sections ol the people who constitute the main 
bulk of the population, generally eat rice, cheaper greens, called 
palua or lafa and occasionally dal with probably some small fish 
caught from the pools and marshes On festive occasions they 
would take curds (dahi) , fried rice {chin a) , gram, saltu 
(pulvariseil gram) , unkari (gram soaked in water) Bed is taken 
by the poorer section of tlie Muslims. Surplus small fish is cured 
and dried in the sun and is called mkhti. Barsoi hat is a great 
place for the sale ol sukhti fish. Usually the poorer classes consume 
suhhli occasionally The lood consumed by the middle and poor 
classes of people is definitely deficiei't m die essential protective 
food elements Mal-nutrition will be quite apparent if fifty 
children selected at random are e''amined It will be found 
that they have not got a well -developed and well-proportioned 
body. Most of them will be suffering from bad teeth, defective 
e>e.s and other constitutional diseases It is due to the mal- 
nutrition of the people ol Purnea and the insalubrious climate 
that they are rather allergic to hard manual labour It has been 
mentioned that if the labourers from othei districts had not come 
to Purnea at proper time, probably the crops would not be 
gathered. The aamp and cheerless climate definitely produces 
a certain amount of laziness among the people unless they take 
proper nutritious food. Purnea has not got good water either. 
Water table is quite high. 

Tire present sources of supply of drinking water in the urban 
areas are: {a) a masonry type of wells which are rather shallow, 
(6) surface tube-wells. Filtered water-supply is being given only 
to some portions of Purnea and Katihar railway colony. The 
Purnea Sadar Hospital has arrangements for deep tube-well. 
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So far as the rural areas are concerned, the eastern half of 
the district depends entirely on the rivers although there are 
shallow kticha wells and a few surface wells liere and there In 
western half there are shallow wells both masonry and kacha 
interspersed with a few scattered tube wells. The tanks as a rule 
are not usetl as a source of drinking water. Bad water is res- 
ponsible for quite a number of diseases. 

In the recent years special grants have been made available 
by the Government for the supply of drinking watei either 
through Its own agency or through the agency of the Local Bodies 
for installing surface wells and for constructing a ring of wells and 
renovating the existing tanks. 

VirvL SiAiisTics 

The last census operation in 1951 established that the 
district has a total population of 25,51,0S9 with an area of 4,926 
square miles As such the density of population has been 
calculated at 513 81 per square mile. A study of the (cnsus 
reports from 1872 onwards as given in the following table would 
show a steady increase in population which has eoine to 25,3l,0.‘19 
from 17,14,995 This increase in population is to a ceitain 
extent due to the migration of population aftei sepaiation of 
India from' Pakistan. Quite a large nutnbei qI displaced persons 
from East Pakistan have been rehabilitated in this district llie 
following table shows increase in population as pet census 
reports 


Year. 



Total population 
of the Qistnct. 

Is72 

• 

... 

17,16,547 

issl 


. . . 

1 '<,60,934 

lb91 



19 47 039 

1<’01 



18,77 329 

1911 

. . . 


19,h9,(i37 

1921 

. » . 


20,24,60'« 

1931 

. . . 


21,S6,543 

1941 

... 

. . . 

> ... 83,09,417 

1961 

. , 

. . . 

26,31,039 

1956 (November) 

... 

... 

.22,47,043 


(after transfer of five 
thanas of the distriot 
to West Bengal on 
Ist November 1966 , 
four thanas of 
Kishaugauj subdivi- 
sion and one of 
Sadar subdivision.) 
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The vital statistics irom 1947 to 1960 are given below — 



Year. ’ 


Birth. 

ato 

pot 

miUe. 

Ddath. 

Ilato 

peP 

miUe. 

1947 


• • 

27,963 

11 04 

33,180 

13.01 

1048 


• • 

28,028 

11.07 

26,671 

10.14 

1949 


• 9 

27.191 

10,74 

18,354 

7.26 

1050 

9 * 

• • 

24,341 

9.61 

18,016 

7.11 

1961 



26,228 

10.36 

16,743 

6.61 

1962 


• • 

32,043 

12.66 

16,336 

6.06 

1963 

• • 

• # 

33,428 

13 27 

13,389 

6.48 

1964 

• « 

• • 

33,726 

12.92 

13,396 

5.29 

1966 

• • 


29,394 

11.61 

11,346 

4.48 

1966 

• m 

9 « 

33,826 

13.36 

12,419 

4.90 

1967 

# 

■ « 

* • 

21,868 

9.16 

10,622 

4.38 

1968 

* a 


24,393 

10.00 

14,071 

6.86 

1969 

* » 

■ « 

29,663 

12.31 

10.696 

4.41 

1960 

« ■ 



- 

... 



Principal Diseases Now. 


The old Distiict Gazetteer has been quoted to show the 
incidence of the principal diseases. Substantially they still 
remain although the incidence for some of them has definitely 
declined. 


Cholera. 

In the last few decades a lot of propaganda has been done as 
how to avoid cholera. The earlier allergy for taking cholera 
inoculation is also partially liquidated. Particular steps are 
taken for arranging mass inoculation against cholera in melas and 
fairs and that has produced good results. T hese are some of 
the reasons why the incidence of cholera has gone down The 
following table will show how the incidence of cholera has gone 
down;— 




Year. 


Mortality 

rate 

per miUe. 

1906 


• « b 

■ • • 

6.17 

1906 


• » * 

... 

9.37 

1907 


• * * 

. . . 

8.66 

1949 


V » * 


.11 

1960 


■ • * 

* * 

.88 

1961 


» b • 

* b » 

.006 

1062 

* * 

m w 


.078 

196ft 

• • • 

« * « 

« « • 

.031 

1964 


• • • 

• • a 

.008 




14 Bar. 
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Mortality 

Year. rate 

per raille. 


1965 

0 




.02 

l!)6(f 



... 


.004 

1<>67 

• • « 

... 

... 


Nil 

196S 

• m 0 


ft ft ft 


.014 

1959 

ft « » 

• ft • 

ft ft ft 


Nil. 

1960 

... 

• ft. 

... 


.072 


Small-pox 


Small-pox breaks out occasionally in spite ol the pushing up 
of the primary vaccination. Although this is coinpulsor> for the 
whole of the district, it does not appear to ha\c made a good 
progress particularly in the rural aieas. 'Fluac is a general 
apathy of the people to the primary vaccinatum done. "I'hete is 
still a deep belief that the small-pox is due to the rage f)l the 
Goddess Sttalairlai and to please Her, the inmates and neigiioours 
try to satisfy the whims and dictates ol the patients svhi( h help 
the spread of the contagion. There has been a sort of (pliTU|ucn- 
nial flare up of the disease and in 19.51 thtic was an cpidimit 
which recorded a total death of 584 persons in the (list net 'I he 
following chart shows the positioti of vaccinations liom to 

1960 as follows:— 



YeaV. 

Total niimbi^r 
of 

vaccination 

performed. 

Niimlfor of 

priinttrily 
vactjnan d. 

Nuriibcr 

of 

Mful 

vatciiiHlion. 

1942 

« ft 

83,626 

60,682 

64,309 

1943 


91,311 

69.986 

76,176 

1944 


13'),269 

86,46 1 

93,864 

1946 


379,959 

43,044 

73,403 

1946 

, . 

324,630 

38,602 

44,944 

1947 


94,4,56 

44,1 13 

44 291 

1948 


. . 1,00,869 

47,694 

47.639 

1949 

, . 

. . 1,02,847 

40,602 

48,876 

1960 


80,640 

42i916 

43,827 

1961 


4,66,428 

64,947 

70,018 

1962 

, , 

2,17,642 

92i627 

79,803 

1963 


2,40,867 

64486 

61 272 

1964 

, , 

. , 4,03,861 

621860 

68,112 

1065 

* * 

6,33.808 

91471 

64,457 

1966 

. « 

. . 7,48,167 

94,341 

64.008 

1967 

. • 

70,080 

76,766 

72,743 

1068 


. . 14.64,497 

11,39,994 

84,636 

1969 

• • 

66,782 

60,440 

61306 

1060 

• « 

.. 6,76,431 

64,326 

48.937 
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Malaria. 

Pumea and naalaria have been regarded as synonymous by 
medical and non-medical men within the living memory and 
statements regarding endemicity of malaria have been made from 
time to time by the various medical officers associated with the 
district. The malaria map of India compiled about the year 
1925 by the malaria experts of the Government of India described 
this region to be an endemic home of malaria of more or less 
static character 

The prevalence of malaria like any other crowd disease 
depends upon (a) reservoir of infection, [h) necessary cu\ iron- 
mental conditions for the propagation of the infection of disease 
and (r) a suitable soil for the seed in the shape of susceptible 
population 

The existence of the reservoirs of malaria infection in Purnea 
district hardly needs any reiteration Nearly everywhere there 
are still manv stagnant swamps and dead or dving iivcrs, large 
tracts arc practically old beds and a great pait ot the country is 
undet Avatcr during the rams L\cn Purnea town near Captain 
brid£>c presents a dismal bed of an old river almost choked with 
a luxuriant growth of water hyacinth The most impoitant 
feature is that the \illagcrs excasate eaith \cry close to their 
living (piaitcis for icpair and iinpiovement of their huts leasing 
behind ditclits whuli stive as ‘‘C many favouiablc foci lor 
mosquito breeding Thus almost dl types of bleeding grounds 
aic available in abundance throughout the length and bieadth 
of the district Moreover, the neighbouring districts of West 
Bengal like Maldah and \Vesi Dinajpur and the ttun regions of 
Daijeeling and Nepal hing contiguous to the bordeis of Purnea 
arc well known homes of endenut and hypcrcndtmic malaiia 
"I he tract of Nortli Bh igalpui on the western border of kosi has 
also bt“cu dctlaicil to be malaiious iftei stieniihc investigations 
7 he conhguiation of Purnea disttitt as at present in spite of 
improvemcflits cannot absolutely yet escape malaria 

To copsider the « ndilions suitible for transmission of 
malaiia a study of the agiitultuial and meteoiologual reports 
btcomes necessary Statistics indicate tint about thiee fourths of 
the laud devoted to agruultuie, ynoduces wet eiops like paddv 
and jute so iniimatclv associated with the prevalence of malaria 
specially the jute crop It is for this icason that Kishanganj 
subdivision which grows the maximum cjuantity of juie has the 
highesc malaria incidence. 
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The rainfall, temperature and humidity conditions prevail- 
ing in the district compare very favourably with the breeding and 
prolongation of life of the anopheline mosquitoes. 

Lastly comes the consideration of the victims of malaria or 
the susceptible population mentioned in the previous paragraph. 
The physique, the living conditions with their economic status 
which are as a rule acts adversely on the natural body resistance 
to diseases, the clothing and the housing conditions together with 
their complete ignorance of personal prophylaxis leave nothing 
more to he desired for the anopheline mosquitoes for feeding on 
human blood and introduction of the parasites into the system of 
their victims. 

It may be mentioned here that the staggering fall in the 
index of the average milk intake of the people has acted as a great 
contributory factor in causing men more susceptible to malaria. 

The malaria season in the district begins about the middle 
of July, reaches its peak in October and starts subsiding from 
the month of December. The curve seems to be lowest in tire 
month of February and there is a slight suggestion for a spring 
rise in April. Rains start in June and are over in Se[>tcniber. 
Severity of malaria starts during this period. Bxonomic (ondi- 
tions in general are low. Due to mal-nutritioa people arc weak, 
anemic and have much less clothing than what they should. 
All this makes them susceptible to malaria. Aculiafacis whicih is 
a well-known vector species of this region was found resting in the 
dwelling houses. It was also found breeding in rice and jute 
fields. 

Scientific investigations made so far have established that 
benign and malignant tertian parasites are the prevailing species 
and infection by quartan parasites is not very common. 

Probably no other disease is responsible for a national loss of 
such a colossus magnitude as produced by th^ fever alone which 
probably has not yet established any immunity' or adequate toler- 
ance factor. Rather it may be said that ap acute* infestation 
stage is still persisting in the epidemiology of this disease. 

Kala-Azar. 

Next to malaria in sequence of predfominance of fever 
producing diseases in the district is Kala-Azar, The name as it 
implies is also known as ‘Kaladukha’ amongst the natives of the 
soil and is derived probaoly from the characteristic dark pigmen- 
tation of the skin produced by it. It is a slow and wasting disease 
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with great and progressive debility. The fever generally shows 
a double rise though other types are not uncommon. Chief 
manifestations are enlargement of both liver and spleen, loss of 
natural lustre and falling off of hairs, prominence of the superfi- 
cial veins specially over the abdominal wall, profound anaemia, 
cancrumoris and dropsy. These are usually associated with 
complications like epistaxis, bleeding from the gum, diarrhoea, 
dysentery, pneumonia, ascitis or general anasarce and even tuber- 
culosis towards the end. 

Kala-Azar like malaria is also spread all o\er the district, but 
in varying intensity. Broadly speaking the entire north-eastern 
zone of Purnea comprising the whole of Kishanganj subdivision, 
major part of AratiJ* subdivision and Amur, Baisee and Kasha 
thanas of Sadar sulxlivision may be described as endemic home 
of Kala-Azar. 


Typhoid. 

Cases of both typhoid and paratyphoid group are reported 
at times, but scarcely they appear in wide scale. 

Splenomegaly. 

Hospital records indicate that Purnea is not free from this 
disease which is a common feature in tropical climates. This 
usually results after a long continued untreated or improperly 
treated suffering from recurrent attacks of malaria or Kala-Azar 
or both or other diseases lesulting n cirrhotic changes in *^he liver 
and spleen. 

Kala-Azar used to claim a lot of casualties before as there 
used to be diagitostic erroi" and many cltolera cases were treated 
as malarial oi other diseases. Kala-Azai is also now amenable 
to contain definite treatment. I'he incidence of Kala Azar has 
definitely gone down. 

Goitre is still prevalent although the incidence has now 
perceptibly gone down. The Meclical Officer of Kishang.mj 
Hospital, however, showed statistics that more goitre cases have 
now been coming to kiahan^nj Hospital (1960) . It may be 
mentioned here that the region of Kishanganj where goitre is 
most prevalent is actually a continuation of the same /one of 
Bettiah in Champaian district. A team ot doctors from the All- 
India Institute of Medical Sciences, New Delhi had recently paid 
several visits to the interior of Bettiah for goitre investigation. 
The results of the investigation are not yet known and will be 
taken advantage of in Kislianganj area also. 
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O’Malley’s observation that deaf-mutism is more or less 
confined to certain thanas in varying degrees docs not appear to 
be based on the present statistics. 

Regarding leprosy and insanity, there is no reason to think 
that the incidence has gone up in any way. With the opening 
of more hospitals, people are definitely becoming more hospital 
minded and early detection and diagnosis ha\c prevented many 
cases of leprosy and insanity. Regarding leprosy, however, it 
has been found that one village Gun tnela in Barari thana lias 
within the last decade become a home of lepers. 

T uberculosii. 

The early available statistics indkatc that the disease did not 
exist to any great extent in the district; but how far these figures 
can be depended upon is questionable. However, the im idciice 
is found to be on increase as appeals from the annual hospital 
returns given later. The inctease in the incidence of tubinulosis 
appears to be an effect of mahmirition on the top of tlu' existing 
devitalising diseases. 

Trachoma and Conjncttoitis. 

Eye affection like purulent conjunctivitis and tnichoina is 
fairly common and is found prevalent almost throughout the 
district specially during the hot months ol the year. Blindness 
is very often met with and is chiefly due to neglected inflannnation 
of the eyes, poorness of constitution and the application of caustic 
remedies by the village people. Complete ignorance of post- 
natal cases acts as a contributory factor in producing blindness. 
The most common cases are those in which senile decay causes 
cataract and various forms of ulcerations, specially of cornea wliich 
though easily amenable to treatment in their early stages, are 
seldom submitted for treatment until vision has been hopelessly 
destroyed, and it is too late for any treatment to be of use. 

Skin Diseases. 

Eczema, Psoriasis and Prurigo are other skin affections which 
are met with quite often, specially amongst the! poorer 'sect ions of 
the people. * 

Venereal Diseases. 

Pumea is pre-eminently a district of melas and fairs of every 
description. They are held practically throughout the year 
excepting the rainy months, and generally in successive order. 
There are also some simultaneous melas. Arrangement for 
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brothels in these melas and fairs has been very^unfortunatelv, an 
adjunct. Even the important hattas and bazars of the district 
which sit on regular fixed days of the year are not free from this 
evil. Nomadic type of piostitutcs visit bazais and hatifls 
encouraged by the proprietors. 


This evil is responsible for a high incidence of vetien al 
diseases, d'he hospital figures foi \encreal diseases are not u-iy 
high as would appear (rom the following table Ikit it should 
be also taken into consideiation that a vciy large section of such 
cases refrain from coming oter to liospitals cither for fear of 
publicity or due to strong belief that these ailments are more 
readily amenable to indigenous drugs practised by tlie village 
quacks. , 

Tahle. 


li'car. 


Number of venereal diseases treated 
in hospitals. 


iai7 .. .. 1.261 

1948 .. .. 1,362 

1949 .. .. 1..536 

1950 .. .. 1,024 

1951 .. .. 1,631 

1952 .. .. 2,085 

1953 .. .. 2,372 

1954 . . . . 2.454 

1955 .. .. 2,375 

1956 .. .. 1,929 

1957 . .. 2,079 

1958 . . . 1,887 

1959 . . . . 1,976 

1900 (lip to November 1960) .. 1,600 


The Immoral Traflic Act has been brought into force in this 
district but not tightened up. 


Anaemia. 

Anaemia due to various diseases is quite frequent of which 
the following are cornu. >nly associated with greatei or lesser 
degree of anaemia.— (1) Hookwoim infection, (2) Malaria, (3) 
Kala-Azar, (4) Pregnancy, (5) Chronic dysentery. In each of 
these diseases the anaemia has in addition a nutritional back- 
ground of varying degrees. 

Diarrhoea and Dysentery. 

Water borne diseases like diarrhoea and dysentery are very 
common here, particularly iu the hot weather, and also when 
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the paddy seedlings are being planted out and the labourers have 
to remain all day up to their knees iii water. In the summer 
months they are often caused by consumption 6f unripe fruits and 
frequently prepare the way for outbreak of cholera. Bacillary 
dysentery at times breaks out in epidemic form taking a heas 7 toll 
of lives which is usually misrepresented in the thana mortality 
returns by village chowkidars as cholera. Children under teens 
generally become victims to this disease. 

Amoebic dysentery is almost endemic here like other diseases 
of the tropus and a fair number of Giardia cases are also met 
with. 


Helminth Infections. 

Hookworm, round worm and thieadworm cases are tairiy 
common here and the north-eastern zone of the district is worst 
affected. Of these the Hookworm infection has the highest 
incidence and often found associated with other disease and if 
left untreated unsually results in deficiency syndromes. Tane 
worm cases are reported very rarely. 

Incidence of Principal Diseases. 

Tlie following chart shows the incidence during the 1 5 ) cars 
from 1946 to 1969. These figures are only for, patients attending 
a hospital (allopathic) and are for the same reason not s'cry 
comprehensive and 'reliable so far the incidence in the district as 
a whole. Many are treated otherwise in different system and by 
quacks. 


— 

Malaria. 

Kala'Azar. 

Cholera. 

T.B. 

Xnkylos- 

tonHasis. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

i»46 

2.73,057 

24,745 

253 

■■IM 

2,571 

J947 

2,54,126 


297 


1,716 

1948 

2.08,902 

18,407 

309' 


1,908 

1949 

2,24,288 

17,834 

197 i 


1,601 

1950 

1,39,398 

11,092 

109i 


1,296 

1961 .. i 

1,14,108 

6,004 



2,383 

1952 

1,75,374 

9,984 


1,346 

1,466 

1963 . . 1 

1.13,854 

6.653 


U16 

2,027 

1954 .. ; 

1,10,470 

6,054 


2,654 

7.867 

1956 

94,454 

4,160 

66! 

1,402 

2,991 

196« 

93.275 

3.765 

3. 

1,496 

3,647 

1967 

93, 56* 

3.261 

NU s 

1,487 

3,906 

1068 

92,682 1 

2,064 

84 

1,500 

3.761 

1950 

92,271 

2.703 

NU 

1,653 

8,664 

1060 

•* 1 


•• 1 

' • 
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It will be seen from the above that there is a progressive 
decrease in the incidence of malaria, Kala-Azar and cholera, 
whereas it is stcady*in the case of B, and hookworm iniection. 
7’he clear case in the incidence in malaria and Kala-Azar is due 
to improved and advanced method ol treatment through nevd^ 
discovered drugs and spraying of insecticides, etc. The general 
low condition of health due to poverty and low living c«)iidi(ion 
in damp surrounding's are responsible lor the stead) incuasc (»L 
T. B. and ankylostomiases With the general rise in the standard 
of living and education these also will be slowly going down. 

With the progress of the 2nd Plan it is hoped that most 
of the rural areas which are gradually coming under the Com- 
munity Development or National Extension Service Blocks will 
be benehted with the various plans made by the Health 
Department. The schemes like Maternity and Child W'dlarc 
confined only to urban areas are now' gradually Npreading in lural 
areas and people are found to take advantage of facilities provided 
thereby .which will help to a great extent in the education of 
conducting delivery and both ante and post-natal care and pre- 
venting maternal and infantile mortality. 

llie new subdivision of JK.atihar has been started in 1956 
and the hospital with 26 beds (20 male and 6 female) there has 
been provincialised since 15th July 1955. 

A portion of the district towards the eastern side of the 
Kishanganj subdivision with seven 'I'spensaries has gone over to 
West Bengal from 1st November 19ij6. 

Public IlosinrAis and Dispcnsartls 

The earlier history of Purnea Hospital has been given. In 
1934, during the great Eartht|uakc, the hospital builtlings were 
badly damaged. In 1937-38, the abandoned site ol the old Zila 
School was made over by Government to the Hospital Committee 
together with such buildings which though badly damaged w'ere 
not condemned by the P. W. D. In the same year, a sum of 
Rs. 1 ,20,700 W'as sanctioned out of Eartlujnakc grant for the cons- 
truction of the present and existing building and the European 
Ward. The total expenditure on the construction amounted to 
Rs. 1,22,254. The outdoor* department was completed in March, 
1939 at a cost of Rs. 16,533 out of special donation from Late 
Kumar Ramanand Sinha of Garhbanaili and Rai Bahadur 
Raghubans Prasad Singh of Kursela. The quarters lor the 
menial servants were constructed out of the Divisional (llommis- 
sioner's grant. The main hospital building which exists today 
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stands on the site of the old Ziia School providing accommodation 
lor 103 beds. It comprises of 5 wards connected with each 
other by covered corridors. In the centre i§ the surgical ward. 
On the cither side are the iemale and male medical wards. The 
administration and operation sections are in front and behind. 
With a view to keep the wards cool, hollow walls have been 
provided and sun shades have been fitted in the verandah. The 
outdoor block is situated on the roadside in front of the main 
building. There have been gradual addition of Septit Ward, 
T. B. Waixl, Isolation Ward, building for T. B. Clinic and the 
quarters for the Medical Officer and staff. The hospital has got 
more accommodation ol beds. The liospiial lias got its rvatci and 
sanitary installation at a cost of Rs. 12,707 which wcie installed in 
the year 1940. The hospital has been also eejuipped with an 
up-to-date X-Ray plant with a powcrlul generator. '^rhe old 
machine being out of order another machine is now being iitted. 
Electrification is an acute wanting feature of an average upfndate 
hospital. The T. B. Clinic was started w'orking since 19.38 with 
a full-fledged trained Medical Officer w'hich is rendering \aluable 
services to the people of the district. T. B. Ward newly const! uc- 
ted has also been added to the Sadar Hospital with 10 licds I’he 
Sadar Hospital was provincialised */ith other Sadar Hospitals in 
the year 1944. The following figures wdlk speak about the 
increasing activities of this growing institution:— 


— 

190o 

1030 

1 

1 

1040 

I960 

1 

1900 

1 

j 

3 

4 

1 i 

6 

Total no. of bads— 

( 

1 

j 

1 

1 


Indortr patients 

(new) . 

20 

76 

103 

116 

180 


1,380 1 

2,163 

2,802 

4,638 



69-08 

it 

« 


Indoor pati^^nU daily i 

, , 


135'2s| 

128*97 

218-74 

average* 



1 



Outdoor patients 


22 262 

1 a2,7oJ 

21,479 

24.670 

(now). 



1 » 



Outfjoor patients 


147-11 

‘ 200* 6^ 

162-68 

167-47 

daily average. 






Operations (selected) 


166 

882 

404 

1.327 

Total operations « . 

•• 

749 

1,664 

1,217 j 

2,311 
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III 1905, there were only 16 dispensaries, four receiving 
indoor patients while others were only outdoor dispensaries. 
Gradually there has*been tremendous development in the district. 
Today there arc 63 dispensaries ot whom six aie indoor hospitals 
having a total ol 238 beds. In addition to this, there arc about 
30 malaria and 8 Kala-Azar centres. The figures noted below 
will be ot interest' — 


Area— 


1. Sadar subdivision 

2,505 sq. 

miles 

2. Araria subdivision 

1.077 sq. 

miles 

3. Kishanganj subdivision 

1,390 stp 

miles 

Total 

4,972 sq. 

miles 

Population— 


1951 

Census. 

1. *Sadar subdisision 


14,3 

.0,638 

2. At aria subdivision 


5,39,028 

3. Kishanganj subdivision 


5,61,373 

Demity of population— . 


• 


1. Sadar subdivision 

571.11 

per sq. mile 

2. Araria subdivision 

500.49 

per sq mile 

3. Kishanganj subdiv ision 

403.86 

per St} mile 

Number of indoor beds. 

1905 

19H 

1. y^dar Subdivision. — 




(a) Sadar Hospital 


20 

116 bodij. 

(6) Katihar Hospital 


5 

16 beds. 

(o) PoUro H »spital 


Nil 

18 beds 

(d)B. M. P. 

. . 

Nil 

20 beds- 

2, Arana Hospital 


6 

32 btds. 

3. KiahangHTij 

•• 

10 

26 beds. 

Total 


41 

228 bods. 







Population. 

Ratio of beds 
to population. 

No. of beds to 
1,000 of the 
population. 


Sadar Subdivision — 14,30.68$ 


1 to 8,415 

118 

Araria Subdivision 5,39.028 

. . 

1 to 16,844 

•069 

Kii^nganj Subdivision — 6 61,373 

** 

1 to 21,591 

•046 
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The total number of beds in Bihar calculated at 6,025 and 
Purnea offers beds out of that. The relation ol beds to popula- 
tion is 1 to 6,675 for Bihar xvhile in Purnea ‘1 to 11,101. The 
number of beds to 1,000 of population is as follows:— 

Bihar— 0.166. 

Purnea— .090. 


(a) Maternity and Child We If are. —Thcie is one maternity 
and child welfare centre in the district located within the premises 
of Pumea badar Hospital which started in the year 1938. 


There is a midwife who attends the centres in the inoniing 
hours every day for distribution of milk and vitamins to the 
children ami expectant mothers attending the centre. She also 
attends the normal labour cases within the municipal areas 

The Lady Doctor attached to the Sadar Hospital, Purnea 
attends the centre once a week and takes anti-natal cases. Recently 
steps are being taken to get one Lady Health Visitor lor this 
centre to increa.se its efficiency. The following table shows how 
the centre is gaining popularity tlirough its noble mission:— 


^ — 

1945 1 

1 

J 

j 1960 

lOol 

1959 

i 

Total aHenianoe of cbil^eix • | 

1,043 

3,360 

10,875 

18,926 

Daily average . . - * 

2-86 

10-75 

2a 79 

61-98 

Total attendance of expectant 
and nuraiDg motlierd. 

m V 

•• 

1,667 

15,703 

Daily average 



6-66 

43*02 

Total number of po»t-natal oases 
vxbited. 

350 

1 

1 

1 

402 

830 


(b) Birth Control C/intc.— There is no such arrangement at 
present. But its utility and necessity are beiisg felt by the people 
very strongly and as such inception of sucltS a clinic is expected 
soon. Every advice on these matters and otier help aic given to 
the dcsiious people by the Medical Officers attached. to the Sadar 
Hospital under recent Government instri ctions. The Lady 
Doctor of the Sadar Hospital has been given special training on 
these matters. 


(c) Leper .<4 .cyfum.— There is no leper |sylum in the district. 
But Government is contemplating to provicie every hospital with 
a leprosy clinic well equip^d with modern drugs and other 
accessories of treatment. 
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(d) T. B. Clinic Sanatorium.— There is no T. B. Sanatorium 
in this district. There is, however, a T. B clinic to see outdoor 
ambulatory cases with one specially trained honorary medical 
officer attached to the clinic. The clinic started functioning 
since 1938. In the Sadar Hospital a new ten-bedded T B. ward 
has been constructed. 

(e) Children’s Ward.— There is no special arrangement for 
admitting and treating children in a separate ward. But its need 
is being felt acutely and the creation of a ten-bedded children’s 
ward is well under contemplation. 

(f) Geriatrics.— It is being gradually realised by the people 
that the old and aged very badly require a separate hospital and 
separate line of jLreatment just as the children rerjuire a separate 
hospital than the general adult population. But this has not as 
yet acquired any practical shape. 

(g) World Health Organisation.— There is no special branch 
of this organisation in this district. But powdered milk and 
vitamin tablets, etc., are supplied free from time to time by this 
organisation and distributed to the needy people through selected 
agencies 

(h) X-Ray Radiotherapy and Electrotheiapeutics.— The 
first X’Ray installation in the district came into being in the year 
1940 as an improvement to Purnea Sadar Hospital. Of late a 
second installation has been niad<* at Katihar by a Medical 
Graduate who is a private practitioner there. Up till now an-ange- 
ment lor Radiotherapy does not exist in die district. There is at 
present no arrangement of proper Electro therapeutics in this 
district except on private practitioner at Bhatta. Arrangement to 
provide for ultra-violet infra-red and inducto-themny apparatus 
in Sadar Hospital are under contemplation. 

(t) No medical research appears to have been done for 
decades. 


* Village Sanitation, 

Truly .speaking the villages are mostly insanitary. Most of 
the houses of two or three badly designed illventilated huts with 
thin mud plastered tatti walls, and mud floors and thatched roofs— 
often huddled together in more or less compact areas are situated 
in the midst of the fields which provide means of livelihood. A 
few and far between tiled or pucca roofs are seen which indicate 
prosperous land-owning classes. Cattle are kept near some of 
the huts, but in most cases cattle, goats, fowls and dogs share the 
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huts with the people. Scarcely there is any regular roa^ inside 
the village. The lanes and pathways as they are in existence 
become muddy or even water-logged in the#iwet weather. No 
organised conservancy service exists in the villages. The lanes 
and pathways are seldom swept and refuge and house sweepings 
are deposited for the most part on some convenient spot in or out- 
side the huts. There are no latrines, except that some of the 
fairly well-to-do inliabitants use pit privies which are known as 
‘sandas’. The fields and vacant plots of lands in close proximity 
to the villages often within a few yards from the huts are used 
in place of lavatory by the majority of the population. 

These insanitary surroundings and housing ^ conditions 
coupled with the nature of drinking water whose purity can never 
be vouchsafed and above all the absolute ignorantes of the general 
people about the elementary laws of health and hygiene and also 
so many deep-rooted superstitions make the villages 
infernally dirty and favourite homes of all sorts ol diseases. 

To improve the sanitation of the.se villages by educating the 
general people in the elementary ideas of health and sanitation 
and in the simple methods of prexenting epidemic diseases and 
also for taking immediate and adequate measures to combat 
epidemics the State Government has formulated a sclieme knoxvn 
as the ‘‘interim rural and urban public fiealth scheme” and has 
given effect to it through various local bodies. 

The scheme envisages a uniform and eflicient oiganisation 
for all the districts within the Stale of Bihar consisting of the 
folloxving personnel who will work under the su])ervision and 
guidance of a qualified District Health Officer:— 

(1) One Assistant Health Officer for each subdivision of 

the district. 

(2) One trained Sanitai 7 Inspector for every ixvo thanas 

of the district. 

(3) One trained Health Inspector for' every fhana of the 

district; 

(4) One Vaccinator for every 30,000 Ipopulation of the 

district. 

(5) Two disinfectors for each thana o| tltc district. 

The scheme is already functioning here. But its success 
would ultimately depend on the extent of co-pperation it receives 
from the general mass, which can be expected only when the 
workers are dynamic and the people responsive. 
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In addition to this the Government supplement the resources 
of the local bodies by supply of additional drugs, disinfectants 
and staff to face eigaergencies. 

With the same object in view and to inculcate amongst the 
willing youth of the country the most essential matters relating to 
medical and public health the State Government has introduced 
“Gram Sewak” Training Scheme since 1950. The trainees get 
elementary practical and theoretical training on the causation, 
spread and prevention of the epidemic diseases, village sanitation, 
community hygiene and first-aid for minor injuries. 

The idea is that these gram sewaks would supplement the 
regular public health organisation of tlie district and would form 
the nucleus of the self contained village unit as envisaged by the 
Government. 


Malaria Control Schemes. 

Till the advent of insecticides like Pyrethrum, Malarial and 
D. D. and their use in the held of Anti-malaria operations 
undertaken only (urativc relief was extended to the ailing people 
by way of distributing quinine and quinine substitutes like 
mepacrine or paludrinc tablets through the agencies of various 
hospitals, dispensaries, Malaiia and Kala-Azar centres and public 
health staff of the district. In August, 1949 the Anti-malaria 
Scheme, Bihar raised one Malaria Control Unit in the district of 
Purnea with its head<|uarters at Kishanganj to combat nnlaria 
in the worst ahected villages of Ki<l anganj subdivision. 

Belore attempting any m.alaria control measures in the 
affected villages it was considered essential to survey the areas with 
a view to record the endemicity and compare it after the tomple- 
tion of control measures. Accordingly. 293 villages, covering 
an area of 216 sq. miles in P.-S. Kishanganj, Goalpokhar and 
Islampur were taken iqr for the purpose of recording cndemicitv. 
During the course of investigation it was revealed tliat the area 
under survey was ‘hyperendemir’ .as i( recoided the spleen rale 
which varied from 80 per cent to 100 per cent. Subsequently, 
the State Government was pleased to introduce two special 
schemes in the Kishanganj subdivision thought to be the 
hypcrendemic zone of the district. 

These schemes known as the 'Anti-malaria’ Scheme and 
the 'Pilot Anti-malaria’ vSeheme include spraving of houses 
with D. D. 'r. and other prophylactic and curative measures like 
distribution of mostjuito repellent pomades and Paludrine tablets. 
D. D. ’T. House spraying operations were started in all the villages 
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in December, 1949, and repeated applications of D. D. T. were 
given during the malaria transmission periods of 1950 and 1951. 
It has now been found that the spleen rate which varied from 
80 per cent to 100 per cent in 1949 before starting control 
measures has now come down to 53 per cent after D. D. T. 
application. Spraying operations have become popular and need 
is felt for establishment of such control unit in other highly 
malarious places of the district. 

Of late the Government has drawn out a much more wider 
scheme almost on the same line as a part of its Five-Year Plan and 
calculated to afford protection to about one million people resid- 
ing in the worst affected areas of this district, mostly along the 
areas bordering Nepal and Bengal. 

The scheme includes spraying of houses with D. D. T , 
distribution of Paludrine tablets, recording of spleen index and 
examination of blood slides for parasites. One such unit has 
been assigned for this district whose headquarters will be located 
at Kishanganj with a well equipped laboratory. Foui sub-units 
would be working under this mam unit. 

The main unit and the sub-units would be run by specially 
trained officers and adequate number of staff, motor vehicles and 
other necessary equipments would be piovided to them for the 
smooth and successful operation of the scheme which is going to 
start very soon. 


Social Medicine and Hygiene. 

The people are no doubt getting more and more conscious 
of living a healthy life irrespective of their social status and 
vocations. Men have started thinking both individually and 
conjointly that healthy surroundings make people healthy, that 
proper nutrition for both body and soul are the principal guiding 
factors for a healthy life, that protection against all probable 
injuries to health are the essential facts of consideration. 

All these culminated in the inception ? in the district of 
organisations like Gram Panchayats, Co-|)perative Societies, 
Gramudyogs, Sarvodaya’s schemes, Childrea’s physical culture 
clubs, and arrangements to afford necessary medical and hygienic 
protections and other amenities to the indus^ial workers. 

The Gram Panchayats are provided wit|i Gram Seioaks who 
are specially trained in the elementary knowledge of health, 
hygiene and physical culture, which they inculcate amongst the 
vUlagers. 
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The cooperative societies particularly look, after and extend 
necessary help in the improvement of agriculture and livestock of 
the village which are so closely related with the raising of the 
nutritional standard of the food intake of a locality. 

The Gramudyog amongst other activities also deals in* the 
production of pure and wholesome food articles like whole rice, 
‘chakki' made flour, ‘ghani made mustard oil, etc., which go a 
great way in the improvement ol people’s health. 

The Sarvodaya schemes run almost in the line of the all-India 
community projects. The funtlamental principle of the scheme 
is to make every individual of the society healthy, wealthy and 
self-sufficient without being dependent on others. For the present 
two such schem,es are running in the district— one at Ranipatra in 
Sadar thana which is more organised and extensive, the other at 
Kursela in Barari thana. 

At present there is only one well equippyed and organised 
thildren’s physical culture club located at Bhatta within the 
Purnei^ Municipal area. It is run under the guidance and 
supervision ol a specially trained instructor. Besides, some sort 
of physical culture is practised in most of the schools of the 
district. 

To protect the industrial workers Government have enforced 
regulations lor the proper safety of these workers and for their 
health. Government have also insisted for making provision for 
them in respective areas ior adequate accommodation, recreation, 
limitation of working hours, laboui welfare centres, etc. Beyond 
these the social medicine is yet unknown in this district. 

Drug Control'. 

There was no rule prior to 1943 re^rding control of 
manufacture, sale, purchase, stocking and dispensing of drugs. 
But since then the ‘Bihar Control Act' has come into force and 
manufacture, sale, etc., have been regulated to a considerable 
extent. 

Rkceni' Health Surveys. 

Amonjpt the recent health surveys made in the district 
malaria survey comes foremost. Surt'eys on Kala-Azar and 
Hookworm were taken up In the district in 1938, by 
Colonel Cooke, the then Inspector-General of Civil Hospiuis, 
Bihar, but details of these surveys are not available. A nutrition 
survey fm also carried out in the district in the year 1951 by the 
Nutrition Officer, Bihar and the detailed report may be obtained 
£rom bis office. 

43 


14 Bftv. 
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Malaria Survey. 

Probably the first attempt to assess stienti^ically the incidence 
of malaria was made in the year 1908. The Kishanganj thana 
of the district was chosen as the site of investigation, apparently 
being badly affected area in the district at the time. It is said 
that "the people did not take kindly to the investigation and 
utmost dimculty was experience^ in examining children for the 
enlargement of spleen. Owing to the opposition of the parents 
it was found impossible to obtain blood slides for the endemic 
index.” The investigation thus proved infructuous and had to 
be abandoned. 

The first scientific report on the incidence of malaria in the 
district was compiled at about 1930 by Dr. A, N. Chaiterjcc, 
Assistant Director of Public Health, Bihar, after a survey of the 
Purnea town conducted by him. 

Subsequently a more extensive malaria survey was taken up 
by the Govenynent in this district along with the other parts of 
North Bihar which started in the month of October. 1040 and 
continued till SOfh April, 1941. Twenty-one villages were taken 
up. ten from Islampur thana with a traditional reputation of 
malaria and eleven from Dhamdaha thana where malaria was said 
to be makipg its first ravages. Briefly speaking the following 
findings were arrived at based on scientific dSta. 

The rainfall, • temperature and humidity conditions were 
found to be very favourable for the breeding of the anopheline 
mosquitoes. About 40,000 adults anopheline philippinensis 
was thought to be responsible lor the transmission of malaria in 
these areas. 


More than 90 per cent of the children in the Islampur study 
area were found to be harbouring enlarged spleen, whereas the 
spleen rate of Wtaradaha area varied between 18 to 46 ^>er tent. 
J^amination of blood slides revealed that 40 per cent of the 
children in the Islampur study area were ^harbouring malaria 
parasites in their peripheral blood, antjl the percentage in 
Dhamdaha area was only 9. . 

All the three varieties of plasraodium c< uld be detected, but 
bengin and malignant tertian parasites were foun5 prevailing 
and infection by quartan parasites was in tht lowest. 

Dlstribotion of Registered Medical Pra< titioners in Towns 

AND Villages. 


No departure from the general rule is observed here as in 
other parts of the State that the registered medical practitioners 
always prefer to settle in urban areas than in rural areas. It leads 
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sometimes to overcrowding in the towns and the need of the 
villages remains acute for all the time. However, to give a rough 
picture of the distribution of registered medical practitioners of 
the district in towns and villages a calculation has been worked 
out on the basis of the number of such practitioners available and 
total population of a particular town or thana The figures 
given in the following Table show the total population of the 
towns and thanas of the district and the number of people served 
by one registered practitioner on the average in each of these 
towns and thanas. 


Table. 


Names of towns and thanas 

Number of peoples served 
Total populaiioD. by one registered 

practitioner. 

Pumea Municipality 


25,515 

1,063 

J^Atih IT Municipality including 

42.680 

2.129 

Kailwajr colony. 

Kishanganj Municipality 

. . 

15,902 

1,136 

Forbesganj Municipality 


11,566 

1.927 

Sadat thana 

, . 

93,430 

3,114 

Kaaba thana 


49,960 

16,653 

Khajanohihat thana 


19,732 

822 

Amour thana 


1,01,804 

25,461 

Baisee thana 

• • 

64,648 

16,162 

Dhamdaha thana. . 

• e 

1,34,612 

44,837 

Rupouli thana 

m m 

1,02,749 

34,249 

Dharhara thana ... 

• • 

96,187 

46,568 

Korha thana _ 


1,01,620 

25,406 

Barari thana 


98,169 

15,528 

Karandighi thana transferred 
to West Bengal in November, 

77,746 

25,916 

1966. 

Kadwa thana 


76,219 

15,241 

Barsoe thana • « 

• » 

71,368 

10,196 

ATomnagar thana 

4 • 

72,608 

72,608 

Slatihar thana * . 

• « 

1,06,417 

13,177 

Ifanihati th&na . . 

♦ • 

1,02,421 

34,141 

Kishangan} thana tranaferrod 
to ^ngal in November, 

86,584 

10,698 

1666. 



m 


mmtJtA 


17u]»b«r ot pvaplemvvd 

17«tai«Bof ttwa«*. Tot«l populAttoo. bjr oaa iMinMad 


Ooftlpokher thana transferred 

86,717 

86,717 

to West Bengal in November, 

19M. 

Bahadwrganj thana 

1,26,646 

. . 16,830 

Bighalbank thana . . 

34,642 

NO. 

Terhagaohh thana 

83,971 

, . 16,986 

lalampnr thana transferred to 

99,903 

16,660 

West Bengal in Novembw, 

1966. 

Chopra thana transferred to 

68,030 

28,016 

West Bengal in November, 

1966. 

Thakurgani thana transferred 

72,979 

10,426 

to West Bengal in November, 

1966. 


9 

Araria thana 

1,46,967 

16,218 

Palasy thana 

49,643 

24,821 

Sikty thana. 

82,074 

32,074 

Forbesganj thana 

1,04,639 

.. * 17,423 

Ranjganj thana . . • 

1,16,949 

68,474 

Narpatganj thana 

78,291 

16,668 


Common Indigenous Herbs. 

It is understood that a latge number of herbs used for 
Kabiraji system of medicine are found in Pumea district. A 
person interested in indigenous medicinal herbs claimi that 
among other herbs the following are available:— 

Gurich (Giloi) , Satabar, Nagkeshar, Koraiya, Cohatian, 
Daskmut, Kantakari, GokhunL Kalmegh, Sona- 
patta, Gamhar, Arjun, Ashoke, Talmuli,^ivUnghi, 
Btahmi, Bhring^aj, Motka, vakh, Indrdjav, Nrem^ 
Hastisundi^ Chita, Gandhprasami, Bhumi Amla, 
Rakta Kamal, Aranda, Ga;aii Bale, * Katrakeia, 
Punamawa, Maidakatk, Sarp^andka, Chiraiya- 
kanga, Hansaraj, Amalias, Hamki, Bahera, Amla, 
Dhatur, Aak, Bhmga, Andntamool,' Guava, 
Salmuli, Shtghara, Sringadhai, Suinvar, Gular, 
Pepew, T%mi, Babul, Bahtubi, Katranpii, 
Kaikareftt, Agarmasta, Pdina, Ananas, Mahkan, 
Gheelmmar, Tttchedn. 
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It may be mentioned that in Purnea district a herbal oil 
commonly known as^Araria oil or Gaffur Baksh oil is largely 
used for bad ulcer and chronic sinus. It is understood that the 
oil has taken the name after Gaffur Mian, a Mohammedan Fakir. 
The herb consists of the leaves of a creeper. It is said that the 
ingredient is mixed with mustard oil and boiled in a copper 
receptacle. Many doctors of the Purnea district are convinced 
of its efficacy. 


A statement of the strength of the hospitals and the number of 
patients examined from 195 5—60 . 


Strength, 

Indoor, 

Outdoor, 

Year, 

Arabia Stjbdivisional Hospital. 


Two Assistant Civil Surgeons, 

8,7 lo 

31,504 

1965 

one Lady Assistant Civil 
Surgeon. 

11,878 

46,767 

1956 


13,927 

61,440 

1967 


10,981 

51,149 

1958 


12,249 

38,258 

1959 


15,044 

36,333 

1960.fOctobrar) 


Kishanqanj Sxjbdivisional Hospital. 


Four Assistant Surgeons, one 66,014 

52,057 

1956 

Lady Assistant Surgeon. 

62,238 

43,340 

1956 

66,271 

62,992 

1957 

67,972 

47,884 

1958 

70,456 

68,427 

1959 

66,499 

50,911 

1960 (October.) 

Sadab Hospital. 


Not available. 


• Katthab Hospital. 


Two Assistant Surgeons, o^^e* 409 

15,693 

1966 

TaAv Assistlmt Surgeon. 

649 

17,318 

1956 

964 

22,862 

1957 

. ’ 1,028 

20,866 

1968 

1,416 

30,448 

1969 

1,336 

26,023 

1960 (October,) 

up-to-date. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

OTHER SOCIAL SERVICES. 

Labour Welfare. 

The labourers of the district may broadly be divided into 
two categories— agricultural and industrial. About 50 pjcr cent 
of the anicultural labourers required particularly for the harvest- 
ing of the crops come from the districts of Saharsa, Bhagalpur, 
Darbhanga, Saran and Champaran. The seasonal influx of 
agricultural labourers is mostly due to a certain Amount of allergy 
on the part of the classes of the district that would have normally 
supplied the agricultural labourers. No particular investigation 
has been made as to the reasons but generally it is held that the 
people are lethargic and averse to such manual labour. This 
theory, however, cannot be pushed too far as the ploughing of the 
fields and cutting of jute are done by local labour 

No particular welfare measures are taken for the agricultuial 
labourers. The Minimum Wages Act of 1948 has been formally 
made applicable but owing to the fluidity of- the labourers and 
the urgency of ernploying them during particular seasons, the 
labourers normally get more than the stipulated wages. Ihe 
want of restrictions on the mobility of the agricultural labourers 
is a factor which reacts on the employers of such labourers. Unless 
•there is a rampant epidemic in the district there has not been any 
dearth of agricultural labourers. 

Regarding the labourers employed in different industries, 
the Latour Office, Pumea puts tlieir figures at 13,600 and 
estimates that about 50 per cent belong to the district of Purnea 
and the rest come from West Bengal, Uttar Pradesh and other 
districts of Bihar. The highly skilled andjthe supervisory staff 
come mostly from districts other than Purnea. 

The town of Katihar with its suburbs is fast developing into 
an important industrial zone and will very! soon Be playing a 
great role in the industrialisation of Bihar. | The main industry 
is associated with jute. Katihar has two large jute factories while 
the urban areas of Kishanganj, Forbesganj apd Jogbani have jute 
presses employing a large number of men. ^The other industries 
employing labourers are in rice, oil, flour, timber, sawing mills, 
cola stomge,. etc. There is a separate chapter lor Industries. 
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Katihar has got a Match Factory, which after a closure for 
several years, has started functioning since 1960. 

It is only the two jute mills at Raiihar that offer some welfare 
amenities to their employees. The mills are R. B. H. M. Jute 
Mill and Katilrar Jute Mill. 

Both the mills have canteens catering tea and snacks at (heap 
rates, rest shelters and washing plates. R. B. H. M. Jute Mill 
alcine has provided a creche with accommodation Jot eight 
children under a nurse Ample drinking water facilities have 
been provided. Regarding medical aid both the mills have 
dispensaries with a part-time inedital Officer. The dispensaries, 
however, mostly give fust aid and send the more serious cases to 
the local dispefisary of Employees State Insurance Corporation. 

Housing Fadlities, 

Both the jute mills provide houses for their workers who are 
not residents of Katihar. In Katihar Jute Mill there are only 
292 qyarters of which 80 arc for employees drawing monthly 
salaries. These quarters are built of bricks and called pucca 
quarters. Each of these quarters has two bed rooms each 12’ x: 8' 
one kitchen and one latiine The remaining 212 tjuarters 
meant for weekly wage earners are also biick-built and have 
single room each I2'xr)' and a small verandah which is used as 
a kitchen but have no latrines 

In R. B. H. M. Jute Mill there are only 206 quarters out of 
which H7 quarters have been allowed to the weekly w’age-earners 
and the remaining to the em[)loyees earning monthly salary. The 
quarters provided are similar to those in Katihar Jute Mill. The 
(quarters in both the mills have (ommon wells 

The housing facilities provided cannot, however, be said to 
be adequate ancl a big percentage of workers live in rcntetl 
quarters a’nd in some cases one small room is shared by two or 
more persons. The bulk of the workers wffio hail from outside 
live withqut their family and m father congested manner. 

Fducntional Facilities. 

Thefe is one L. P. school run bv the R. B H. M. Jute Mill 
at Goshala Mcffialla. Katihar. The mill employs a teacher. 
There are about 35 students in the school. The Katihar Jute 
Mill has provided no educational facility for the children of its 
workers. 

Each of the jute mills employs a Labour Welfare Officer who 
look* after the welfare of the workers of the mills. 
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JLabour Wetfate Centre at Katihar. 

Besides these, the Labour Welfare Centre, Katihar, managed 
by the Labour Department, Government of Bihar, provides for 
social, cultural and physical well-being of the workers. The 
Labour Welfare Oflker who is directly in charge of the centre 
looks after the welfare of the labourers and their dependants. 

Library. 

A library is attached to the centre which contains 1,100 
Hindi, 104 Urdu and 50 Bengali books. Besides these it subscribes 
1 English, I Hindi and 1 Urdu daily newspaper ‘and 10 Hindi 
periodicals. It is attended by only 15 or 16 labourers a day. 

Handicraft Section. 

It has a handicraft section through which it trains female 
workers and female dependents of male workers in sewing, cutting 
and knitting through the Lady Wellare Officer and an Instruct- 
ress. They give training batchwisc The average daily attend- 
ance in this section is about 60 

Recreation Section. 

The centre -has a recreation section and provide.s recreation 
through radio, cinema shows and drama It also provides tiain- 
ing in music, through part-time teacher and has got an assortment 
of musical instruments for the purpose. 

Spoils Section. 

The centre has a sports and game section both for indoor 
and outdoor games. - 

Health Propaganda Section. 

The centre has got one h^lth propagandi/ section and is 
provided with a propaganda van fitted with loud-speaker and 
arrangements for showing slides and cinema films. A propapnda 
assistant employed in this section carries on proaaeanda for better 
health in the locality. 

Maternity and Child Welfare Scc|ton. 

There arc two dais for attending matemi^ cases through 
whom the function of this section is carried outl They conducted 
120 deliveries and 1,834 pre-natal and post-natal cases of the kdies 
and children in the year 1950. 
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Employees State Insurance Scheme. 

TKts Employees^State Insurance Corporation insures workers 
against sickness, injury, permanent partial disablement and death. 

This scheme was introduced in 1957 in Purnea district with 
its headquarters at Katihar. The administrative head is a 
Manager posted at Katihar, 

Out of the 13,600 industrial workers in the district of Purnea 
•only 7,000 persons of all categories had been insured till the 
year 1960. 

The workers derive the following benefits from the scheme — 
(a) Cash Jbenefit consisting of— 

(t) Sickness beneht, (n) Maternity benefit, (t») 
Disablement benefit, (w) Dependent benefit. 

(If) Benefit in kind consisting of medical benefit 

Sickness henefit.—Sicknehs benefit is paid at half the daily 
aierage wage of the person concerned for the period of certified 
sickness 1 he total period of such benefit is 56 days during any 
continuous period of 365 days The number of persons bene- 
fited undei this scheme in 1960 was 2,569. 

' Maternity benefit —Maternity benefit is paid to an insured 
woman rvorker It is paid at the sickness benefit rate or at 75 nP. 
a day whichever is higher It is pa\ ible foi 12 weeLs oi which 
not more than 6 weeks should precede the expiected day of 
confinement In addition to this, an insured woman worker will 
be entitled to Sickness benefit as well in case of other sickness. 
But sickness and maternity lienefit cannot be enjoyed concur- 
rently. The number of peisons benefited under this scheme in 
I960 was 21 

Disable rrient benefit —In case of temporary disablement, 
benefit is payable roughly at half the average daily wage. It 
commences from the first day of incapacity provided the disable- 
ment exceeds 7 days The number .of persons benefited under 
this scheme ijr 1960 was la7. 

In case of permanent partial disablement, benefit will be 
paid in the form of life pension at a rate depending upon the 
tlegree of disablement as determined by an independent Medical 
Board. In case of permanent total disablement, the benefit will 
be payable as life pension at the rate of temporary disablement. 
The nuiiiber of persons benefited under this scheme in I960' 
was ,51. 
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the deceased instited person and his childten,<^ud in their al^nce 
the j^arents of the insured deceased person or other dependents 
will ilceive the dependent benefit. The benefit for the widow 
wili kg payable for life or till she remarries, and the sona and 
unmanied daughters will be entitled to it up to the a^ of 
15 years or, if they are receiving education to the satisfaction of 
the Corporation, up to the age ot 18 years. The widow will 
receive 5/5th aW the children 2/5th of the full rate of temporary 
disablement. In the absence ot these, the parents or other 
dependents of the deceased insured person will be paid at a rate 
to be decided by the Employees State Insurance Corporation. The 
persons benefited under this head in 1960 was 'nil 

Insured employees suffering from T. B. will get extended 
cash and medical benefit The payment of cash benefit has been 
enhanced from 126 days in a year to 309 days in a year in cases 
of insured persons suffering from T B , Lepiosy and mental 
diseases. Tlie persons benefited under this scheme* in 1960 
was IS. 

Medical benefit —'Thett is a hospital at kaiihar under this 
scheme exclusively for persons insured under it and their Uepeu 
dents. The hospital has no building of its oi\n It is housed 
in a residential quaiters whicii was meant for a Laboui Ofiiccr 
It is situated in the compound of the Welfare Centre at katihai 
There are three Medical Officers, five Compounders, three 
Dressers, two Technicians and three Female attendants in this 
hospital. 

The medical benefit includes geneial medical service, 
hospitalisation of deserving cases, supply of necessary drugs and 
dressing, specialist services, domiciliary visit when requiied, 
maternity services and emergency treatment in cases of accident, 
preventive treatment as vaccination and inoculation, provision 
of certificate! free of cost in respect of sickness, mateiniiy, 
employment, injury and death 

The average daily attendance of outdooi patients in this 
hospital is about 325. The emergency cas :s are sent to Katihar 
Civil Hospital and Purnea Sadar Hospital. There are two beds 
reserved tor the patients under this schc ne iti Katihar Civ il 
Hospital and 5 beds in Sadar Hospital, Purr ea. At Sadar Hospital, 
out of these 5 beds four are reserved in General Ward and 
one in the T. B, Ward. Serious cases ai3e sent to Darblianga 
Medical Colle|^e Hospital for treatment. One bed is reserved 
at Itki Sanatorium, lunchi for T. B. patients under this scheme. 
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In order to obtain the medical benefits entim'drated above*, a: 
declaration form has to be filled in respect of each insured 
employees and identity cards are issued for establishing identity 
at the time of claiming benefit from this scheme. 

Welfare Faciuties by Railways to the Employees at 

Kaiihar. 

Purnea district has two -railway systems.— (1) the N. E. 
Railway and (2) the N. F Railway. The part of the railway 
system running west of Katihar and west of Purnea is managed 
by N. E. Railway and is unimportant as far as the number of 
employees is concerned. The most important railway in Purnea 
district is N. F. Railway and it co\ers the remaining portion of 
tile railway system. The very important railway junction at 
Katihar is under the control of N. F. Railway. 

The N. E. Railway provides only housing facilities for its 
employees at each station under its control. It does not provide 
any other facility. 

Welfare amenities supplied by the N. F. Railway to its employees 

at Katihar. 

Housing facilities.— At Katihar there are 2,060 employees of 
Grade III and 2,495 of Grade IV For the employees of Grade 
III there are 966 two-roomed (juarters with kitchen, latrine and a 
verandah, and for Grade IV employees there are 53S one-roomed 
quarters without any separate kitchen and no latrine One 
common latrine has been provided for every two such quarters. 
The remaining employees have to shift for themselves in the 
town. The water-supply is obtained from wells and tube-wells. 
There are condemned goods wagons which are used to house 
20 Grade IV employees. The housing facilities provided are 
inadequate. 

Recreational facilities.— There are two institutes for railway 
employees called (1) the Senioi Institute and the oilier, (2) the 
Rala Ram Railway Institute Both institutes are open to all 
employee* of the railway and piovide a libraiy each, with a read- 
ing room and provision for indoor and outdooi games. The 
library of, the ^nior lustitute has only Bengali books numbering 
600. It also subscribes 2 Bengali and 2 English magazines and 
one English and one Bengali newspaper. 

The average number of books issued daily is 8 and the 
average number of readers attending the library daily is 10. The 
indoor games provided are playing cards, table tennis and carom 
and are attended by approximate 30 persons daily. The only 
outdoor game provided is tennis which is played once in a week. 
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The Rala Ram Railway Institute has 848 English, 749 Hindi, 
3^324 Bengali and 238 Urdu books. It subscribes 2 English, 2 
&ngali and 1 Hindi newsf>apers and 1 EngliSh, 1 Hindi and 4 
Bengali periodicals. 

The average number of books issued daily is 60 and the 
average number of readers attending the reading roofn is 30, The 
indoor games provided are carom, fhess, playing cards and table 
tennis and are attended on an average by 80 persons. The 
outdoor games provided are volleyball and football and are 
attended by on an average 40 persons daily. 

Medical facilities.— The railway has provided a hospital for 
the free treatment of its employees and their dependents at 
Katihar. The hospital has a building of its own. It has 31 
indoor beds besides provision for treatment of outdoor patients 
The average daily attendance of outdoor patients is 133. 

For the hospital tliere is one District Medical Ofliccr, seven 
male Assistant Surgeons, one Lady Assistant Surgeon, besides 
nurses and other subordinate staff. 

Besides the hospital staff a staff for mainlining sanitation is 
maintained by the railway administration. The railway colony 
has a neater puter-look than the congested bamr portion. 

Educational facilities,— There are four railway L. P. schools 
for the children of the railway employees teaching up to Class II 
only, out of which two teach through the Bengali medium and 
two through the Hindi medium. The total number on roll in 
these schools is 200. , 

Besides these institutions there is one Mahila Samity in 
Katihar railway colony with 75 members. It has been in existence 
For the last 25 years and is affiliated to the Saroj Nalini Nari 
Mangal Samity of Calcutta. It is run in a portion of the build- 
ing of Rala Ram Railway Institute mentioned aboVe. It is 
maintained by subscription and donation from the members and 
occasional grants from the railway revenue. Jt has a s<;hool with 
three teachers and 27 students teaching (1) Weaving, (2) Cutt- 
ing, (3) Tailoring, (4) Embroidery, (5) Dra|ving, (6), Knitting 
and (7) Handicrafts- 

pROHUSmON. 

Prohibition has not been actually enforc|d in the district of 
Purnea, but since April, i969 the sale hours dif liquors have been 
reduced from 12 hours to 8 hours and the prices of the intoxi- 
-t^nts have been raised in order to reduce their sale. But in spite 
eif these ste|^ diere has been no diminution iit their sale. 
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There has been no change in the hours of sale in ganja, bhang 
and toddy. Sale of opium has been restricted. Opium is sold 
only to people on tpedical certificates. 

Advancement of Backward Class and Tribes. 

The population of the Adivasis, Harijans and other 
Backward Classes in the entire district based on the report of the 
1951 census (page 124 to 131 of District Census Handbook^ 
Pumea, published in 1956) were as follows:— 



Popolatioa. 

Percentage 
of total 
popula- 
tion. 

Scheduled Castes 

... 2,93,234 

11.5 

Scheduled Tribes 

1,18,145 

4.5 

Other Backward Gasses . . 

. . 6,64,661 

26 2 

Total 

. . 10,76,040 

42-6 


The overall total population of the district was 25,25,231. 

They are distributed all over the district. Their distribution 
in the district revenue thanawise according to the Cetmi<i Report 
of 1951 were as follows:— 



Scheduled 1 
Caates. ( 

1 

Scheduled 

Triboa. 

Other 

Backward 

Cli&asee. 

1. Araria Revenue Thana 

21,666 

1 

1 228 

60,830 

2. Porbesgauj Revenue Thana 

(excluding Forbeeganj Town). 

27,728 

1,198 

37,320 

3. Baniganj Revenue Thana 

23,166 

1,700 

24,730 

4. Eishanganj Revenue Thana 

(excluding Kishanganj Town). 

6,967 

3,447 

32,606 

6. Bahadurganj Revenue Thana' .. 

9,823 

5,030 

21,326 

6, Pwnea Revwiue Thana (exclud- 
ing Pnrnea Town). 

30,334 

9,246 

43,509 
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7, Amour Rov«nue Thana . . 0,279 1,310 69,387 


, Bhamdaha and Dharhara Police- 66,242 24,770 48,626 

Stations, 

9. Rupauii Police-Station .. 11,642 3,360 28,249 

10. Korha Revenue Thana .. 26,187 1,999 67,726 

11. Gopalpur and Kadwa Revenue 12,861 13,012 1,16,004 

Thanaa. 

12. Katihar Revenue Thana (exolud- 30,743 30,460 52,351 

ing Katihar Town). 

13. Islampur Revenue Tiiano .. 6,692 11,273 67,247 

Rural Total — 2,68,320 1 , 08,028 6,46,810 

14. All Towns of Purnea District .. 24,914 10,117 i 17,861 

1 J I 

For the welfare of the Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes 
and other Backward Communities the State. |^*tl*.'»*^^ment main- 
tains the following staff in the district oi iiea:— 

(1) District Welfare Officer of G|^zetted Rank— 1. 

( 2 ) Assistant District Welfare 7>f%er of Non-Gazetted 

Rank— 1. 

(3) Welfare Inspectors— 28. 

Economic Welfare. 

The Backward Classes being very poor hsii to procure seeds 
and money on credit at exorbitant rates of c >mpound interest 
from village mahajans. These debts were rea bed at the time of 
harvesting, leaving very little for the poor pco lie for future use. 
Thus |X)verty remained a permanent feature d : their lives. To 
help them grain go/as have been esta|>lished which supply seeds 
at 25 per cent rate interest for the first ydat and thereafter 
6 ^ per cent compound .interest for each succeeding year. There 
are 26 such grain gQlas distributed all over the d^rkt. 
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During the Second Five Year Plan, agricultural subsidy of 
Rs. 52,860 was granted to Scheduled Castes, Rs. 4,350 to 
Scheduled I'ribes aiid Rs. 4,972 to other Backward Classes. A 
sum of Rs. 16,237 was given out as agricultural subsidy to co- 
operative societies and individuals. These subsidies were meant 
for purchase of bullocks, manures and seeds. 

Housing Scheme. 

Construction of houses has been sanctioned at an estimated 
cost of Rs. 675 per house. 

For Scheduled Castes the number of houses taken up is 499 
of which 177 are under the State Plan and 322 are under the 
Central Plan. *263 houses are being built for Scheduled Tribes 
under the Centially sponsored scheme. 

The accompanying chait shows the location of these 
schemes:— 


Under State Plan for Scheduled Castes. 

Year of ootujiruetjon. Namea of rillagM. 


No* of houBea. 

195 1-65 

Araria 

• VC 

8 

1966-56 

Urlaha 

• •• 

6 


Khairkhau 

etc 

9 


Bellouri 

• • • 

22 


Mathurppur 

• • • 

9 

1 


Gokulpur 

• • • 

3 

1968-69 

Bairagachi 


30 

1069 6iV 

Baghinara 


22 


Bairagachi 


15 


Bilaria 


1 


Re&igaa) 

• • • 

11 


Belsara 

a • « 

14 


Balia 

* • ■ 

4 

1960-61 

Daula 


13 


1C7 
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Under the Centrally spomored Scheme for Scheduled Castes. 


Ywt of ootupiruotion* 

Nftmes ofviUagaA. ^ 

No. o£ hojiffea. 

1956-67 

Alsbarpur 

10 


Dhokhwa 

?6 


Pipalgachi 

16 


Maohhatta 

15 


Jankins^ar 

16 


Shrinagar Bellaria 

33 


Singhia Dewangunj 

1 


Morballa 

4 


Basantpur 

13 


Laksbmipur 

22 


Kohbara Bishanpur 

20 


Baceta 

2 

1967-68 

Bareta 

t 


Belapemu 

22 

1958 59 

Belsara 

26 


Ranipatra 

1 


Majhwa 

32 

1959-60 

Matia 

25 


Paikagola 

3 


Singhia 

20 


Bilaria 

2* 



322 


Centrally sponsored Scheme for Scheduled Tribes 


1956-67 

» « • 

Damaili 

« •* 


14 



Sarogara 

... 

A • • 

24 

1967-68 

m m m 

Damaili 


m • m 

30 



Mira Slallick Sapha 


11 



Banipatra 

« • • 

* • j» 

3 



Maranga 

« 6 « 


37 

1968-69 


Lakahmipnr 

••• 


4 



Ranipatra 


• * . 

1 



Chot^ Bahika 

i 

• « • 

19 



Dnmar 

... 1 

a 

« « « 

13 

1959-60 

« • • 

Maraam 

Aga t(m 
Abdulla Hagar 

;;; | 

« • . 

«* « 

66 

14 


— 1 

< ••• 

10 

1960-61 


KiraAtcdi 

% 


18 
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Educational Welfare. 

Arrangements ^lave been made to encourage education 
among the boys of Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and other 
Backward Communities by giving them stipends, exemption from 
school fees and distribution of book grants. Free hostel accora- 
modation has been provided to some extent. According to the 
figures supplied by the District Education Officer, there were 
12,745 males and 1,140 females belonging to the Scheduled Castes, 
3,819 males and 467 females of Scheduled Tribes, 33,452 males 
and 23. HO females of other Backward Communities studying in 
1959-60. Of these students 1,716 boys and 169 girls of the 
Scheduled Castes got scholarship amounting to a total of 
Rs. 1,20,713, 652* boys and 26 girb belonging to Scheduled Tribe 
got scholarship totalling Rs. 40,589, 836 boys and 147 girls 
belonging to Backward Muslim Community were awarded 
scholarship amounting to Rs. 23,760 and 1,558 boys and 148 girls 
of other Backward Communities enjoyed Rs. 73,939 as scholar- 
ship. ki consideration of the large population belonging to 
these communities, it may be observed that education has still to 
make a headway among them and the subsidy has to be continued 
owing to their bad economy. 

Hostels. 

One hostel at Dhamdaha for Scheduled Tribes students and 
one at Purnea and another at Baum.mkhi for Scheduled Castes 
students are running in their own buildings constructed by the 
Welfare Department. Three hostels for Scheduled Tribes students, 
one at Barari, another at Burhia and the third at Katihar, and 
three hostels for Scheduled Castes, one at Katihar, another at 
Forbesganj and the third at Araria are being run in buildings 
taken on monthly rental by the Department. Buildings for one 
hostel for ScKeduled Tribes at Kishanganj, two hostels for Sche- 
duled Castes, one at Araria and the other at Manihari and one 
for other Backward Classes at Katihar are nearly complete and 
are expected to function very shortly. 

As the number of students of these communities is not 
sufficient to fill all the seats, some 50 per cent of the accommoda- 
tion has been made available temporarily to students belonging 
to other communities. 

One junior basic type residential school for 25 Scheduled 
Castes students has been opened at Rarapur and one at 
Forbesganj. 


14 Ber. 
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Besides these hostels students belonging to these com- 
munities are admitted into hostels, which are meant for other 
communities as well, at places where special hostels have not been 
constructed for them. The total number of students belonging 
to Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and other Backward Com- 
munities residing in hostels is 1,783 males and 1 1 females. 

Medical and Public Health Welfare. 

Medical aid.— Medical aid tor treatment of incurable diseases 
was given in 1959-60 as follows:— 

Rs. 2,100 were given to 52 persons belonging to Scheduled 
Castes, Rs. 900 were spent on medical aid on 
Adivasis, Rs. 1 ,260 were given to 2,7 persons belong- 
ing to other Backward Communities. 

Medical centies. —Three medical centres for Adivasis specially 
have been opened, one at Marwa, the second at kunwari Kothi 
and die third at Malinia. Each of them is under the charge of a 
Vatdya. 

Water-supply.— A total of 217 wells for Scheduled Castes 
were sunk during the period 1955-56 to 1958-59 of which 93 arc 
in Sadar subdivision, 29 in Kishanganj subdivision, 6.3 in Aiaria 
subdivision and 32 in Katihar subdivision 

Similarly during this period Scheduled Tribes were provided 
with 109 wells of which 51 are in Sadar subdivision, 5 in Kishan- 
ganj subdivision, 14 in Araria subdivision and 39 in Katihar sub- 
division. Besides these, 720 tube-wells have been provided loi 
Scheduled Castes and 67 for Scheduled Tribes. 

Pathways and village roads,— In the year 1957-58, one wooden 
bridge on the Saraswati rivulet in Dhaindaha Police-Station anil 
one metalled road from Kunwari Kothi lo Kardiha in that police- 
station were constructed. This road has one brick‘built culvert 
and four humepipe culverts. All of them ai^ in a predominantly 
Adivasi area. | 

Institutions for welfare work.— The fallowing institutions 
work for Adivasi welfare:— 

(1) Sarvodaya Ashram, Ranipatra. 

(2) Adivasi Vikas Samity, Dhamda a, 

(3) Thana Adivasi Samity, Dharhal'a. 

(4) Congress Seva Samity, Barari. 

(5) Gokul Krishna' Ashmm, Pumea. 

(6) Thana Adivasi Samity, Katihar. 
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The following institutions work for Harijan welfare:— 

(1) Sarvoday^ Ashram, Ranipatra. 

(2) Harijan Vikas Samity, Dhamdaha. 

(3) Harijan Kalyan Samity, Banmankhi. 

(4) Harijan Seva Samity, Dhamdaha. 

(5) Harijan Seva Sangh, Barihat, Khazanchihat. 

(6) Harijan Seva Samity. Dharhara. 

All these institutions receive help from the State. 

Charitable Endowments. 

Public trusts and endowments made by the Hindus in Purnea 
district are governed by the Bihar Hindu Religious Trust Act I 
of 1950. The State Govemmeiit have appointed a Special 
Officer with his headquarters at Patna to administer the Act. 

The Act imposes a duty on the trustees of a public trust to 
make an application for the registration of the trust giving specific 
particulars. The trustees should mention in the application the 
approximate value of movable and immovable propeitics belong- 
ing to the trust, and the average annual income and expenditure. 
No registration is, however, essential for trusts owned privately. 
From the registered trust the Board realises a fee at rhe rate of 
5 per cent on the income of the trust property. 

Charitable endowment may be classed under two categories, 
viz , (1) those cicated tor public purposes and placed under the 
management of Government officuls, and (2) religious and 
public trusts placed in charge of trustees, such as, Motwaltis in 
Waqf estates of Muslims and Sev'iyats in religious trust of 
Hindus and other communities. The three charitable endow- 
ments existing in this district are detailed below: — 

Mirza Md. Husain’ % Endowment Trust, Purnea.— Mirza 
• Md. Husain, a zamindar. of the town (Purnea 
City) , founded (1) a Sarai (inn) for the reception 
of travellers and (2) an English Middle School lor 
the dessimination of English education in the town 
of Purnea. He applied to the Commissioner of 
the Bhagalpur Division on the 3rd May, 1866 for 
permission to make over the management of the 
institution to Government. The Government of 
Bengal in letter no. 2050-T., dated the 8th Septem- 
ber, 1866, to the address of the Secretary to Board 
of Revenue accepted the offer made by the Mirza 
and in its letter no. 4192, dated the 17th December, 
1868, approved the arrangements sanctioned by the 
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Board of Revenue for the management of the two 
institutions. The Sarai (inn) was placed in charge 
of the Magistrate and Collecifor and the school 
under the District Committee of Public Instruction. 
Since this Committee ceased to exist, the Collector 
has managed the school which is liable to inspection 
by the officers of the Education Department. The 
endowment consists of Rs. 9,800 m Government 
promissory notes and of the landed prop<'rty which 
yielded a gross annual rental ot Rs. 1,112 of whidi 
Rs 460 is paid on account of Government revenues 
and Rs. 196 in cesses, besides management, rates 
and collection charges. 

The landed property consisted of— 

Rs. 

(1) Tengri— Tau/i no. 253 under direct 318 

management yielding. 

(2) Pirganj Bairbana— Tauzi no. 253 lot ' 369 
out in Patni yielding. 

(3) Gokulpur Ghansyain— Tauzi no. 1409 425 

and 8 anna share of Bhithouh Khcm- 
chand— Tauzi no 1675 let out in 
Patmat Jama of. 

Total 1,112 

The Collector of Purnea is the administrator of the Trust. 

The Sarai.— The Sarai is brick-built and has 11 well- 
ventilated rooms each capable of accommodating 
two persons. There are one mosque, one well and 
four latrines within the compound .of the Saiat 
The Sarai is out of use and it; is at present in a 
delapidated condition thoughj repairs were carried 
out in 1940 at a cost of Rs- 130 and in 1951 at a 
cost of Rs. 1,000 out of the T rust Fund. 

The M. E. Sc/ioo/.— The school is named Purnea City 
Middle English School. Th jre are seven teachers 
including the Headmaster ani one peon. It has 
got a pucca buildiM consistii^g of 8 rooms includ' 
ing Headmaster’s office room. There are about 200 
students in diis school. The school gets Rs. 54 
monthly in addition to the cost of additional furni- 
ture and repairs out of the Trust Fund. The taxes 
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are also borne by Government. The school is well 
equipped. 

Raja P. C. LMl Trust Fund.— It was created by Raja P. C. 
Lall Choudhury of Purnea City under a register#’*! 
deed executed by him in the year 1942. The trust 
properties consist of two mahals named Sarna Baii 
and Patni Jalalpur bearing an annual income of 
about Rs. 7,804. Annual contributions of Rs. 2,000 
for the maintenance of Dharanchan Surgical Ward 
with four beds in Sadar Hospital. Purnea, Rs. 1,500 
towards maintenance of Zanana W'ard with 10 beds 
in Sadar Hospital, Purnea and Rs. 1,200 lor main- 
tertance ,of Purnea City Dispensary and outdoor 
dispensary, are mad-’ out of the Trust Fund. 

There is also provision for the award of a scholarship of 
Rs. 8 per month tenable for two years to the best 
student of the Zila School on the result of the 
Matriculation Examination every year, and a Gold 
Medal worth Rs. 60 to be awarded to the best 
student ol the said school in order of merit. Prior 
to the introduction of Land Reforms, the above 
functions of the trust used to be carried out from 
the Fund derived from the income of the above 
estates. The entire trust properties have now 
vested in the State of Bihar. In the post-Land 
Reforms period the functions of the Trust are 
being managed from the amount receiv'cd as ad- 
interim annuity sanctioned for the properties vested 
in the State of Bihar. 

From a statement maintained in the Collector’s Office, it 
appears that there are 89 more Trusts. In some cases the required 
documents have not yet been filed by the Sehait or the Trustee, 
while in other cases payments have not been made after 1958. 

The NJahila Sarniti of Purnea was established in 1925 and 
has been the premier body for bringing the women of Purnea 
town together for social work. Since 1948 this association has 
done a lot of useful work to solve the problem of the displaced 
persons. A school for the children of the displaced persons was 
started which has now received a permanent status. The Sarniti 
has its own building and organises cultural shows from time to 
time and works out an integrated social programme for the uplift 
of the needy women which covers schooling, cottage industries, 
needle-work, spinning, weaving and knitting. 



CHAPTER XVII. 


PUBLIC LIFE AND VOLUNTARY SOCIAL SERVICE 

ORGANISATIONS. 

The First General Election was held in the year 1952 after 
achievement of Independence in 1947. This was held on the 
basis of adult franchise. 

About 19.75 per cent of the total population exercised their 
right of franchise The election provided equal opportunity to 
all. This was the first experiment of an election where there 
was no restriction on women or members of tlie Scheduled Castes, 
Scheduled Tribes and Backward Classes 

In the General Election of 1952 out of the total population 
of 25,25,231 (1951 census) in the district 11,72,803 were eligible 
for franchise out of which 7,78,242 were males while 4,24,561 
females, i.e., 46.44 per cent of the total population wa^ eligible 
for franchise. 

Lok Sabha Election, 1952. 

There ,were two constituencies, Purnea Noith-East and 
Pumea Central for the purpose of the I.ok Sabha (House of the 
People) . Portions of Santhal Parganas m the same Bhagalpur 
Division were joined with Purnea. This was called Puinea- 
cwm-Santhal Parganas Constituency The Commissioner of the 
Bhagalpur Division was the Returning Officer 

Portions of Purnea were joined with Bhagalpur and one such 
constituency was joined known as Bhagalpur-t’um-Purnea Consti- 
tuency. The Returning Officer of this Constituency was the 
Commissioner of the Bhagalpur Division. 


The results of the 1952 Elections for these four Parliament 
(Lok Sabha) Constituencies were as follow^:— 


Nam«) of ^ 

tsoanutaenoy. 

No. of 
MOW. 

No, oi 
elect or«« 

1 

Total no* d 
votes. 

r 

*0 1 

Totsl no* of 1 
valid votts 
polled , 

Poteen isge. 

1 

2 

$ 1 

4 1 


5 

i 6 



7,02.8S2 

10,00,84 

' 1 

i I 

1 6,09,217 

43-7& 

2. Bhiig£pur«o«iii-Parnatk 


0,40,904 

12.81,988 

8,o9.oge 

0.12,760 

4000 

3* Pttraoa North Bast 

L 

S,69,S0e 

1,20,467 

82" 09 

4. PoJtae* Central 

1 

S,67.0S8 

$,57, 03d 

1 88.412 

88*77 
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For six seats there were 17 contesting candidates who had 
the party label of the Indian National Congress, Socialists, 
Jharkhand and some were Independents. The Indian National 
Congress was the largest political party which had won the* 
majority in the previous election and their party had formed the 
Cabinet. The Socialists may briefly be described as seceders 
from the Indian National Congress on ideological differences. 
Both these parties had their affiliations beyond the State. The 
Jharkhand party had been formed in this State with the object of 
forming a separate State with all the tribal areas. The Indian 
National Congress contested all the six Parliamentary seats. 
Socialists five, Jharkhand two and four Independents. 

The Indian National Congress captured tour Parliamentary 
seats while Jharkhand and Socialist each captured one scat. The 
analysis of valid polled votes was as follows:— 

Party. No. of valid votes polled. 

Congress . . . . 7,66,001 

Socialist .. .. 3,14,716 

Jharkhand . . . . 2,69,085 

Independent . . . . 81,059 


Total 


14,30,861 


The Indian National Congress as a party fared better in the 
Parliamentary election than all the other parties in field. But 
it could poll 53.62 per cent of the total votes as against 46.38 per 
cent ot the votes captured by the ciher parties. 

ViDHAN Sabha Election, 1952. 

For the Vidhan Sabha (Legislative Assembly) there were 17 
constituencies consisting of 20 seats in the district. The results 
of the 1952 elections for the Vidhan Sabha (Legislative Assembly) 
for these 17 constituencies were as follows:— 


Name of 
confftitugno^. 

1 

No, of 
Beats. 

i No. of 

1 electors. 

Total no. of 
votes. 

1 


Percen- 

tage* 


n 

3 

1 ^ 

6 

6 

1. Karpatganj- 
cum-Dbarhara. 

2 

1,32,660 

2,66,100 

86,638 1 

32*62 

S. Dhaxadaha-cu7»’ 
Korba. 

2 

1,00,948 ! 

2,01,896 

87,744 

43*46 

S* Bupauli 

1 

41,685 

41,686 

19,747 

47*38 
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of 

ooAjitiiuofiioy, 

No. of 
Boatd. 

Ho. of 
electors. 

Total n<K of 
V0te«. 

Total no. of 
▼alid votat 
poUad 

Pamuk' 

1 

2 

3 

4 

s 

i 

6 

4 . Thakorgan] ... 

1 

63,780 

63,780 

21,367 

33-60 

6. laUmpur 

1 

69,117 

69,117 

18,860 ^ 

27-27 

6. Kishanganj .. 

1 

66,327 

66,327 

22,481 

33-89 

7. Bahadurgan] ... 

1 

67.14J 

67 110 

20,647 

r 

30*76 

8, Karandighi ... 

■ 

63,280 

.53,280 

17,424 

32-70 

9. Kadwa 


4'),952 

49,952 

10, 0( 4 

38-04 

10. Forbesganj ,. 1 


60,864 

i 

(0,864 

26,626 

42 10 

11. Palasi 

■ 

65,096 

65,095 

18,75(5 

28-81 

12, Araria 

! 1 

1 

68,425 

68,425 


40 -09 

13 Amaur 

i 

1 

57,9 -.6 

! 67,956 

Uncon 

tested 

Uncon- 

tested 

14. Baisi 

1 

64,194 

64,194 

! 23,394 

43 17 

15. Pumea 

1 

60,604 

60,604 

24,( 07 

17-63 

16. Katihar cum- 
Barari. 

2 

1 , 10,207 

1,10,207 

42,941 

38-96 

17, Ayamnagar ... 

nm 

60,779 

60,779 

22,778 

37-48 


For the 20 Vidhan Sabha seats in the 17 constituencies 79 
candidates afi&liated to different Political Parties were 4s tollows — 


Party. 

Indian National Congress 


No. of candidates. 
20 

Socialist Party 


• ♦ 

17 

Praja Party 


* • 

7 

Jan Sangh 



4 

Communists 


« • 

2 

Indep(»ndents 


$ • 

29 
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The analysis of the valid polled votes was as follows;— 
Indian National Congress 2,84,561 


Socialist Party * . . 1,20,145 

Praja Party . . . , 15,928 

Jan Sangh . . . . 13,647 

Communists . . . . 6,047 

Independent . . . . 1,01,346 


The total votes polled by the Congress Party was 2,84,561 
as against 2,57,113 polled by the other parties. 

• 

The analysis indicates the K>rganisational strength ol the 
Indian National Congress as a Political Party. The fact that so 
many Independents contested but only one succeeded underlines 
die importance of party system. The Independents, however, 
among diemselves had been able to capture a big percentage of 
the votes cast. In this we find a relative weakness in the bigger 
parties. 

Only three women contested for the Assembly seats out of 
whom, one was elected as a member of the Vidhan Sabha as a 
Congress Candidate from Azamnagar Constituency. 

Details regarding the three women candidates are as 
follows;— 


Name of ibe candidate/ 
Party. 

' 1 

1 

Name of the 
oonatitueiioy. 

1 

No. of total 
voters pollod. 

i 

No. of votes 
polled by 
the candidate. 

1 

Percent* 

a^e. 

i 

Srimati Parbati Devi — 
Congress. 

j 

Azamnagar 

! ; 

22,778 

13.04S 

67.2S 

• 

Srimati Shanti Lata — 
Praja. 

a 

Katihar-cttw- 

■i;.-rauni. 

42,»41 

2,034 

4.74 

Srimati Pushpa Sinha 
—Socialist. 

Karandighi 

1 

1 

17,424 

! 

1 

669 

1 

3.78 


Thi| analysis rather indicates that women candidates as such 
did not mean much. The party label ot the candidate was the 
ruling factor. 
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Re{>6]t on Fti?st Genml Election under the Constitution 
of Indisi in Bihar 195!'52 mentions at>out the methods adojpted 
for the election as follows:— 

"The methods of canvassing were the usual ones, namely, 
personal contact, distribution of leaflets and public 
meetings. Appeals to caste feelings were not 
uncommon." 

The Second Genesai. Election, 1957. 

The Second General Election was held in the year 1957 on 
the basis of the electoral rolls prepared during the First General 
Election in 1952 with modifications therein in course of five 
years. 

Lok Sabha Election, 1957. 

So far as Lok Sabha constituencies were concerned there 
were in all three constituencies consisting of three seats in the 
district. 

The details of the elections in the Parliamentary consti- 
tuencies are given below— 



1. Kishangani 1 3,88,648 3,88,648 1,43,932 37.03 

2. puraea ... 1 3,94,634 3,94,634 | 1,72,667 43.76 

3. Katihar ... 1 3,76,760 3,76,760 1,51,010 40.08 


For the Parliamentary seats 4,67,599 or about 40 per cent 
•valid votes were cast. For the three Parliamentary .seats, theie 
were in all 11 contesting candidates— three from the Congiess 
Party, three trom P. S. P., one from Communist and four were 
Independents The Indian National Con [ress Party captured 
all the three Parliamentary seats. Out c : the total cast valid 
votes. Congress secured 2.S6,73S votes, P. S. p. 95,823, Communist 
13, .547 and 1,21,496 by the Independents. 

On the basis of above, it is evident tha^ Congress fared better 
than all the opposite parties combined together as the former 
secured 2,36,733 votes as against 2,30,866 by the latter. The 
Indian National Congress as a party had a better organisation. 
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Vidhan Sab ha Election, 1957. 

There were in all 15 constituencies consisting of 18 seats for^t 
which there were contesting candidates in the field out of 
which Indian National Congress and Praja Socialist Party each 
contested for all the 18 seats, Janta 7 seats. Communist 4, Jan 
Sangh 2 and 23 Independents. 

Out of the 18 seats, 16 were captured by the Congress, one 
by the Praja Socialist Party and the remaining one by an Indepen- 
dent candidate. Only two women candidates both nominated 
by the Indian National Congress fought the election and were 
elected as the members of the Legislative Assembly from Palassy 
and Manihari constituencies 

Details of the election of both the women candidates arc 
given below;— 


Name of tho candidate/ 
.Party. 

Name of tlie 
constituency. 

1 

Number of 
total votoa 
polled. 

1 

1 

No. of votes 
polUd by 
the caxiii- 
date. 

Percentage. 

Shrimati Shanti 

Devi — Congress. 

Palassy 

26,2<fS 

10,12S 

• i 

46.42 

Shrimati Parbati 
Devi — Congress. 

Manihari 

22,8f‘6 

8,824 

38*66 


Both the women candidates had to lace a \eiy stiff contest 
as the leading opponents polled 8,827 and 8.689 votes respec- 
tivelv Both the leading opponents belonged to Praja Socialist 
Party 

The details ol the elections of all the constituencies are given 
below.— * 


\ 

1 

NazntS oi* tho j 
ooniatJtuenouft. i 

• 1 

Number 
of 1 

seats. 

1 

Number of 
electors. 

1 

Nuiiber of 

Number 
of valid 
'votes 
polled, j 

Percentage 

1. Baniganj.. 

1 

66,960 

66,960 

! 1 

' 21,3s3 

38*21 

2. Porbesganj 

2 

1,19,673 

2,39,146 

J 

j 99,671 

41*63 

3. Ai^aria ... 

1 

61,6ss 

1 

61,688 

26,081 

42*28 
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Number 


Kauim of the 

tfomber 

Number of 

Ntimber of 

of valid 

Percent age. 

(oooatitacaiom. 

of 

oleoton. 

votei. 0 

votes 

aeato. 



polled. 


4. Palaasy ... 

1 

; 78,036 

73,036 

26,298 

36-00 

6. Bahadur- 

i 

66,330 

66,330 

21,166 

31*90 

ganj. 

6. Kiahanganj 

1 

68,022 

68,022 

19,836 

29*16 

7. Amour ’ 

1 

76,290 

76,290 

40,103 

63*26 

8. Purnea ... 

1 

77,347 

77,847 

36,777 

i 47*66 

9. Bhamdaha 

2 

1,18,818 

2,37,636 

94,826 

39*90 

10, BrupauU... 

1 

67.219 

67,219 

26,323 

39*16 

11. Barari ... 

1 

76,6bl 

76,681 

31,182 

41-26 

13. Manihari... 

1 

63,369 

63,369 

22,Sh5 

42-90 

13. Katihar... 

2 

1,16,872 

2,33,744 

86,676 

30-66 

14. Kadwa ... 

1 

64,365 

64,366 

22,487 

34-94 

16. Baiaea ... 

1 

66,693 

66,603 

30,980 

46-62 


Out of the total votes of 15,15,305 in Purnea district 6,05,572 
or about 41 per cent valid votes were cast. 1 he (anigrcss Part) 
secured 3,04,986 as against 3,00,586 ol the combined \oics setuied 
by the Praja Socialist Party, the Jama Partyr the Jan Sangh, 
Communist and the Independents. 

Out of the 72 contesting candidates for the Legislative 
Assembly, as many as 31 candidates lorleited their deposits lor 
having polled less than the required percentage ol votes cast. 

There was only one election petition hied from Manihaii 
Constituency challenging the validity of the election of a woman 
Congrc.ss candidate who had been declared elected. Hut the 
election petition was dismissed. 

A detailed list of the votes secured by tjiftercni parties is 
given below;— 

Congress 
P. S. P. 

Communist 

Jan Sangh 

Janta 

Independents 


3,04,986 

1,1*1,619 

11,470 

14,650 

35,680 

1 , 27,167 
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Proposed Changes in the Constituencies, 

A proposal been mooted by the Chief Electoral Officer 
in his letter no. C.-l-lOl /60-Elec.— 778, dated the 6th March, 
1961, to split up the existing two-member Parliamentary and 
Assembly Constituencies. The existing Forbesganj, Dhanidaha 
and Katihar Double-Member Constituencies will be split up into 
six constituencies as per following statement:— 


1 

N amo oi 1 


Name of pro- 


doublt^-mem- i 

ExteTt of constitueivcy . 

1 posed ooriB- 

1 jr xtent of oonHtituenr-y . 
i 

ber coimti j 


1 lituoiicv now 

tuoncy. 

1 

1 

1 

1 bifurcated. 

! 

1 

1 

1 . ForbcB-j 

FoAiesganj , Narpat- 

(1) Forbes 

(1) Forbesganj P.-S. 

ganj. ^ 

ganj and Sikti 
Police Stations of 

ganj. 

(excluding Chauki- 
dari Unions nos. 


Araria subdivi- 

(2) Narpat' 

1 to 3, 0 and lo) 


sion. \ 

ganj. 

1 

1 

and Sikti P,-S. of 

/ 

1 

» 

1 

Araria subdivision. 

(2) Narpatganj P.-S. 
and Chaukidari Uni 
ons nds. 1 to 3, 9 
and 10 in Forbes- 
ganj P.-S. in Araria 
subdivision. 

2. Dham- 

i 

Dhirbara P.-S. and 

(1) Dham- 
daha. 

(1) Dh.amdaha P.-S. 

daha. 

Dhamdaha P.-S. 

(e V clu di ng Chaiikb 

(excluding Chiuki- 
dari Unions nos. 16 


dari Unions nos. 

(2) Dhar- 

and 17) in Purnea 

• 

• 

i 

- 16 and IT) and 

Ch au kidari U ni ons 

1 to 6 in Purnea 
(Sadar) P.-S. in 
Purnea S'^dar sub- 
division. 

1 

hara. 

1 

Sadar subdivision 

(2) Dharhara P.-S. and 
Chaukidari Unions 
nos l to 6 in Pur- 
nea P.-S. in Purnea 
subdivision. 



m 


fVKHMA 


df 

of 

Nfkmd ot 
pomd oond- 
tJtTWiacy now 
t>i(Urodt«ci 

Qf oooiiiitu^cy 

3. Kati- 

Katihar P.-S« and 

(1) Kati- 

(1) Katihar P,-S. (ox- 

har. 

Aaamnagar P.-8. 
(excluding Chauki* 

har. 

eluding Ghaukidari 
Unions nos, 2 to 4, 7 


dari Unions nos. 2 

(2) Azam* 

to 10 and 12 to 14) 


and 4) and Chauki- 
dari Unions nos. 3 
to G and 11 to 13 
in Korha P-S m 
Katihar subdivi 

sion 

I 

1 

1 

nagar« 

and Cliaukidari Uni 
ons nos. 3 to 6 and 
11 to 13 m Korha 
P,-S in Katihar 
subdivision . 

(2) A/amnagar I\“S, 
(excluding ( hauki- 
dan Unions jcios. 2 
and 4) and 2 to 

7 to lO and 12 to 14 
in Katihar P. S. of 
Katihar subdivision. 


NfWSI'API-RS 

No daily newspapers are published in the district Only 
one weekly Hindi periodical Yitgbnni is published Ironi Purnea 
and has a small lotal circulation 7'liere were a few other 
weekly Hindi papers like Samaj Kalyan and Kurukhetia 

The daily English newspapers published outside the district 
and ill common circulation are Indian Nation, Searchlight ol 
Patna The Calcutta papers that are in common circulation are 
the Amrita Bazar Patiika, the Statesman, the Hindusthan 
Standard and the Times o) India Among tl|e English weeklies 
and periodicals that have some circulations mention may be made 
of Butz of Bombay, Illustrated Weekly of India of Bombay and 
Shankar's Weekly of Delhi. The Modem laview, Careers and 
Courses have some circulation. No authentic circulation figures 
are available but it was gathered that about fifteen hundred copies 
have a sale throughout the district. Considefing the number of 
English educated people this figure has to be considered as poor. 

Among the Hindi daily newspapers Aryavarta, Pradeep, 
Visxoamttra of Patna have a good circulation. Among the weekly 
Hindi p^t'iodicals Dhatmyug (Bombay) and Navshakti of Patna 
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have also a good circulation. The two Bengali dailies of Calcutta 
Anemda Bazar Patrika and Yugantar have a good circulation. 

Among the Wre’-u dailies Seyasat-e-Jadid, Kanpur and 
Sada-e-Am of Patna are popular. 

Similar difficulties were felt in concluding any correct figure 
of circulation of the language papers. It may be near about 
8,000. The total number of language papers read will not be 
very high in comparison to the incidence of education. For this 
purpose it may be taken that each paper, that is sold, is read by 
about four persons on the average. 

Voluntary Social Service Organisations. 

The Voluntary Social Seivice Organisations of local 
importance are a branch of Bharat Sewak Samaj, a branch of 
Bharat Scouts and Guide, Yateem Kliana, Hardayal Hindu 
Anathalaya, Purnea District Sports Association, Ram Krishna 
Mission Ashram, Sarvodaya Ashram, Adivasi Sewa Samiti and 
Harijaa Sewak Samiti. 

Bharat Sewak Samaj.— The Bharat Sewak Samaj was 
organised as a district branch in Purnea in 1955. The pro- 
gramme of the Samaj is to function with its branches at ail the 
blocks, Anchah, thana, subdivision and even in villages. It has 
an office at Katihar and operates through its following wings:— 

(1) Information Centre, (2') Anti-Corruption Centre, (3) 
Mahila Section, (-1; V'outh and Camp Section. 

There are several committees consisting of officials and non- 
officials to implement the various items in the piogramme of the 
organisation. Some of the official members are the representa- 
tives of the District Magistiate, District Agricultural Officers, 
District Animal Husbandly Officer, .Assistant Registrars of 
Co-operative Societies and District Welfare Officer. These 
officers help the organisation by issuing instructions to their 
subordinates to help the Bharat Sewak Samaj in implementing its 
scheme. » 

Village uplift work consists of sanitation and public works. 
Public works schemes cover construction and maintenance of 
village paths, wells, pynes, etc., with the voluntary labour of its 
members. In the urban areas the Samaj has also taken up the 
work of removing corruption from offices. 

The Bharat Sewak Samaj has started a night shelter at 
Katihar where poor labourers including other people come and 
take rest in the night lor which they have to pay one anna per 
person per night. 
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Bharat Scouts and Guide.— This is an aJMndia organisation 
with headquarters at Patna. Pumea has a branch. This branch 
trains its members, both boys and girls in volunteer service. The 
services of the scouts are taken on occasions like public functions, 
melasj etc. 

Yateem Khana.— This is an orphanage for Muslims at 
Katihar. This institution was established in 1924 for the 
maintenance of the Muslim orphan boys and girls up to a period 
of 15 years where they were to be trained in some craft. I’his 
orphanage at present maintains 110 boys and 40 girls. 'Phis 
is a registered institution and four mistresses and four teachers 
have been appointed to impart training to boys and girls. There 
is an Executive Committee. It receives grant of a sum of 
Rs. 45 per annum only from the municipality and contributions 
from the public. 

Hardayal Hindu Anathalaya.— There is one orphanage at 
Katihar tor Hindu boys and girls, known as Hardayal^ Hindu 
Anathalaya. This institution was established in 1033 for the 
maintenance of Hindu orphan boys and gills up to 18 ycais 
including widows. This orphanage is a registered one and 
receives grant from Social Welfare Board of a sum of Rs. 600 
annually. It maintains at present three boys, three girls and 
three widows. One dat has been appointed permanently. When 
the number of the boys, girls or widows is increased they appoint 
temporarily teachers and mistresses. 7’his institution has a 
Managing Committee. Each member of the Committee has to 
pay Rs. 3 annually as contribution. There are also contributions 
from the public. 

Purnea District Sports Assoctahon.— This Association was 
organised in 1945 and is affiliated to the Bihar State Sports 
Association, It has a working committee where the District 
Magistrate, Puniea, is the Chairman It receives some Govern- 
ment aid from Bihar Sports Fund and also froln the Discretionary 
Fund of the District Magistrate, Pumea, The main’' work of 
this Association is to give affiliation to sporting clubs and teams 
of the district. It runs several trophies for mferent games. The 
Association has done good work in the field of physical education. 

Ram Krishna Mission Ashram.— The R^m Krishna Mission 
Ashram was organised in 1923 at Katihar ^nd was affiliated in 
1932. From a very small beginning the Ram Krishna Ashram 
has gradually dcvclc^ped into a big institution with various 
philanthropic, educational and cultural activkies. The Ashram 
runs a charitable outdoor dispensary with Homeopathic and 
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Allopathic departments. Secondary High school, library and 
readiing room, students’ home, and occasional relief work, etc. It 
receives ^ant from the Centre and State Governments and other 
local bodies of Purnea. Besides, it also gets help from the people 
of Purnea by means of donations and contributions. 

The Homoeopathic department is conducted by a qualihed 
doctor and comjwunder. Free medical aid and medicines are 
given to patients irrespective of caste, creed and colour. 'Fhc 
Allopathic department is conducted by a qualified doctor and a 
compounder. 

As regards Secondary High school it may be mentioned that 
the Ram Krishna Vidyamandir was started in 1951 mainly for the 
displaced children from East Pakistan. About 662 boys and 
153 girls read in this school. 

On every Sunday the students collect rice (Mushti Bhiksha) 
<Tom door to door with a view to help the poor students with 
school fees and needy families. 

The libiary is utilised by the students. The library 
contains a total number of 3,000 books in English, Bengali, Hindi 
and in Sanskrit on religion, philosophy and literature. 

In students’ home there are twelve students of whom three 
are full free, three half free and six are paying. 

The Ashram distributes liquid powdered milk among school 
children. 

The branches at Katihar and Araria aie affiliated to the 
Head Office of the Ram Krishna Mission at Belur near Calcutta. 
The Araria branch has got good pucca buildings and a big 
orchard. Theie is a temple and a chaiitable Homeopathic 
dispensary. 

The Purnea branch is not affiliated to the Head Office of the 
Ram Krishna Mission but is managed by a committee of the 
local publif. There is a Homoeopathic charitable dispensary, a 
free library and a readintr room. It has its own buildings cons- 
tructed by donations fioin the public. The Durga Puja heie is 
very popular. 

Sanodaya /I^/imm.—This organisation was established at 
Ranipatra on the 2 1st June, 1952. This is a registered organisa- 
tion. Through Bhoodan and Gtam Dan, this organisation aims 
to spread ideas of village uplift. The organisation is controlled 
by a District Sarvodaya Mandal consisting of eleven members. 

44 14 Bev. 



I . The orgamisation propagated CharAAa fot establt^naent; 
el A^4t and Vjltlage uid^atriea' and established a number ol p^ht 
centres for adult education and primary schools and training- 
ciin^ptoduction centre for Adivasi and Hari^an students. The 
oi^anisation is financed by the State Government throu^i its 
several departments. 

Adivasi Seva Samiti.— This organisation was started in 1957 
at Katihar, but it is still unregistered. It is functioning with 
the help of a committee consisting of President, Secretary and 
twelve members. The organisation is given an annual grant 
from Welfare Department, Government of Bihar, Patna. The 
organisation is running night centres lor adult education and 
primary school for Adivasi children. 

Harijan Seva Semi/?.— For the welfare of the Harijans the 
following institutions have been started but all are unregistered 
institutions. They are Harijan Vikas Samiti at Dhamdaha, 
Harijan Kalyan Samiti at Banraankhi, Barihat, Khajanchihat. 
Dharhara. I'hey are exclusively associated with the work of 
ameliorating the condition of the Harijans. An attempt*^is made 
to give them a better .start in life and to introtluce handicrafts 
for improving the economic condition. All these institutions 
receive help from the State. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

PtACES OF INTEREST, 

Araria.~A village situated on the left bank of the Panar, 
30 miles north of Purnea, which has given its name to the north- 
western subdivision of the district. The village seems to have 
been in good prosperous condition in the time of Francis 
Buchanan. As he liad mentioned, “Arariya for the country is 
rather a good town, its principal street being somewhat straight 
and close built, and in some places so wide that two carts can pass. 
It is also adorned with two or three flower gardens, a luxury that 
in this part is veay rare It contains about 250 houses. No 
other place in the division can be called a town.”* The number 
of houses and population seems to have risen to 311 and 1,498 
respectively during Hunter's time. Regarding the village 
Hunter had mentioned as follows: — 

"If formerly contained a Munsif’s court and a police- 
station and also gave its name to the criminal court 
subsequently established in the village of Turkeli 
These offices together with a lock-up and excise 
stores, have now been removed to Basantpur, on 
the right bank of the Panar,” 

Basantpur where now the offices of the subdivision are 
located, is lour miles west of Araria, but the place is commonly 
called Araria. 

Araria subdivision was formed on the 1st November, 1864. 
So the Munsif’s court and the police-station might have been 
established in 1864 or in the beginning of 1865. The head- 
quarters were shifted to Basantpur, the present site in 1875. 

It has the court of the Subdivisional Officer, Second Officer 
and the office of the Deputy Collector incharge of Land Revenue 
and Developments. There are also the courts of a Judicial 
Magistrate and two Mmsifs to try criminal and civil cases. 
Besides development offices such as the offices of the S. D. O., 
P. W. D., the Subdivisional Agriculture Officer, etc., are located 
here. The Araria Black is now located near the Ai*aria court 
station in a rented building, the block building is under construc- 
tion. It contains two High schools, one for boys and the other 

•/In /IcOottnt of the DUMot of Purniah in 1809-10; p. 77. 
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for girls, a girls’ Middle school, post and telegraph office, police- 
station, subdivisional hospital, a sub-jail and a library. The 
Araria Court railway station is about two males west from here. 

Its population (Basantpur) in 1961 census was 9,607 
containing in 2,419 houses. The sanitation ot the market is 
now controlled by a Union Board. There is a proposal to 
constitute a Notified Area Committee for Araria. Araria has a 
mixed population in which cultivators and landless labourers 
predominate. In the small market of Araria the commodities 
for neces,sity for life can be procured. Weekly hats are held on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays where agricultural commodities are 
purchased and sold. 

Araiia SubdivUion -North-western subdivision of the district 
extending over an area of 991 square miles according to the 
census of 1951. The subdivision is bounded on the north by 
Nepal and Saharsa district: on the east by thana Bahadurganj in 
the Kishanganj subdivision; on the south by thanas Amour, 
Banmankhi and Kasba of the Sadar subdivision and on’ the west 
by Saharsa district. 

Regarding the topography and river system the last Di^trut 
Gazetteer of Putnea mentions as follows:— 


“It is an alluvial tract of flat country with occasional 
swamps and stretches of high giound. The soil is 
generally sandy, but the portion lying to the north 
and east of the Panar is rich in alluvial deposits 
and is more fertile. The western halt of the sub- 
division has been overlaid with a thick deposit of 
sand in the course of the westward march of the 
ever-shifting Kosi. There is also a long belt of 
fairly high prairie-like ground, which extends 
throughout the entire length of the subdivision 
southwards as far as Purnea i and constitutes the 
principal grazing ground of the subdivision. 


“The rivers of the subdivision maylbe grouped into two 
systems, the Kosi group, inch ding the JCosi and its 
several branches, and the Panar group. The 
former drains the extreme wi :st, and the latter the 
north and east of the subdivaion. The principal 
rivers of the Kosi group are ihe Pheriani, Latchha 
and Hiran, all subsidiary branches or channels of 
the Kosi river, and the Kamla and Saura rivers. 
The three former carry a considerable portion of 
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the waters of the Kosi during the rains, and at that 
season are transformed into rapid streams, which 
sometimes inundate almost the whole country west 
of Raniganj up to the main channel of the Kosi. 
The main bed of the Kosi lies to the extreme west 
of the subdivision, but the channels of deep water 
constantly change, new ones being opened up and 
old ones choked by sand banks. The Kamla is a 
swampy sluggish stream, which flows southward 
into thana Purnca, where it is joined by the Saura, 
the combined river emptying itself into the Ganges 
opposite Sakrigali. The Saura is a marshy stream, 
narrow but difficult to cross, which rises in the 
neighbourhood of Hingna and Kaclwa and flow's 
southw'ard into thana Purnea. It merges in the 
Kamla south of the towm of Purnea. 

“To the east the river system consists of the Parwan oi 
Panar, the Bakra and the Katua The Parwan is 
a deep toituous hill stream rising in the Nepal 
Tarai It pursues a south and south-easterly 
course threugh thana Forbesganj and passing east 
of Basantpur, continues a ciicuitous course through 
thana Araiia into thana Puinea. If ultimately 
empties itself into the Ganges The Bakra is a 
small and \ery rapid stream, troublesome and 
shifting. It rises in Nepal and flows in a southerly 
direction, passing between the, two thanas of 
Forbesganj and Araria. It formerly joined the 
Parwan or Panar river near Chandarni, but has 
recently taken a different course, and instead of 
emptying itself into the Parw'an at Chandarni, 
follows an old channel {maia dhar) know’ll as the 
Hatkuli, and joins the Katua river near Matian in 
thana Araria. The Panar is also shifting its course 
and gradually moving westwards, thus threatening 
the present headquarters station. The Katua river 
has its -'’igin in the Tarai, flows in a southerly 
direction through thana Araria, and passes out 
into thana Amur Kasba.” 

To this may be added that due to the great Earthquake of 
Bihar in 1934 there occurred some changes in the topography of 
the subdivision. The great part of the western halt of the sub- 
division, which had been overlaid with thick deposits of sand due 
to the ever-shifting Kosi, is brought under cultivation. The 
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arid Araria plains which extend from Raniganj in the west to 
Jalalgarh in the east in the south border of the Sadar subdivision 
have come under afforestation scheme. Till 1959 about 2,178 acres 
of lands have been afforestated. The species planted are mostly 
semal, sisham and bamboos which are indigenous to the place as 
well as teak, kaju and casurina. In these species bamboos and 
semal arc the b«t. The Kosi canal which is under construction 
will pass through this arid belt and with irrigation iacilities the 
arid land will be converted into fertile land. 

The subdivision is divided into three revenue thanas, viz., 
(1) Araria, with three police-stations, i.e., Araria, Palasi and 
Sikti, (2) Forbesgani with two, i.e., Forbesganj and Narpatganj 
and (S) Raniganj which is both thana and police-station. 

The Subdivisional Officer, Araria is the head ol the 
administration and in this he is assisted by a Deputy Magistrate. 
In revenue matter he is assisted by a Deputy Collector in charge 
of the land revenue and development. The criminal and civil 
cases are tried by the Judicial Magistrate and the M unsit respec- 
tively who are under the District and Sessions Judge, Purnea. 

For development and res'cnue purposes the subtiivision is 
further divided into nine anchals, vi/., Araria. R.iniganj, 
Bhargama, Narpatganj, Forbesganj, Kurskanta, Sikii, Jorhat and 
Palasi; out of these the first six are now converted into blocks 
The block is under the Block Development Officer and the 
anchal is und^r the Circle Officer. 

A colony of the Kosi Project has been set up at Bathnaha, 
The Canal Circltf no. I is at Bathnaha which is under the Super- 
intending Engineer, Canal Circle. In this circle there are two 
canal divisions, Canal Divisions IV and V; the headejuarters of 
the Executive Engineers of both these divisions are at Bathnaha 

The total population of the subdivision in 1951 was 5, .^7, 000 
consisting of 2,80,016 males and 2,57,584 females* as against 
5,59,530 in 1941, the density being 542 per ^uare mile in 1951. 
It contains 900 villages, at one of which Basantpur, the head- 
quarters are situated. The subdivision hast only one* town, i.e., 
Forbesganj and the principal marts are Ararif, Raniganj, Jogbani 
and Narpatganj, 

The chief occupation of the subdivisioli is cultivation and 
jute is the main cash crop. The communication on* the 
whole is not satisfactory. On the north metalled road connects 
Forbesganj and Jc^bani with Araria, Fumed Katihar. 

« 1:^11 been. ' eonnketed widt Forbesgam by a 

noe^lled tmA. and a pnc<^ TO»d has been construeted from 
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Bathnaha to Birpur in Saharsa district. There are no metalled 
roads in the east and west of the subdivision. In the rainy 
season comraunicatibn usually beconlcs all the more difficult. The 
chief conveyance of this part is bullock-cart, horses and ponies^ 

According to the 1951 census the population of this place is 
only 695 (400 males and 295 females) . There are 202 literate 
males and 85 females in this village. 

In the District Census Handbook of Purnea, 1951, this place 
is mentioned as A.surgarh Milik, It is under the jurisdiction of 
Kishanganj police-station and its thana no. is 241. It has an area 
of 67 acres and covers 138 houses, 

Baghnagar.—\ small village lO the south-east of Araria town. 
Some old coins have been found recently below the earth in a 
cave the bricks of which seem to be very old. It is understood 
that investigations are being made regarding the identity and 
time of those bricks. 

Baldiabari.—A village situated about a mile and a half from 
Nawabganj in the south of the district. This village was the site 
of the battle between Shaukat Jang and Siraj-ud-daula in 1756 

It grows canes extensively and a quantity is sent out. 
Baldiabari has now become a tola of the village Manihari. Its 
total population is 600 (321 males and 279 females) . There are 
125 number of houses and its total area is only 32 acres. 

Banaih Raj.— The last District Gazetteer of Purnea, 1911 by 
Mr. L. S S. O’Malley mentions as follows:— 

“A large estate situated in Purnea, Malda, Monghyr and 
Bhagalpur. The founder of the family which now 
owns the estate was Har-ari Choudhri, who about 
1780 A. D. acquired by purchase pargana 
Tirakharda in this district. His son, Raja Dular 
Singh Bahadur, acquired estates in Bhagalpur 
Monghyr and Malda about the year 1800 and left 
two sons, Raja Bidyanand Singh and Kumar 
Rudranand Singh. There was litigation between 
them, which residted in the division of the proper- 
ties then held by the family into two equal parts. 
One part was given to Raja Bidyanand Singh and 
the other to Kumar Rudranand Singh, grandfather 
of the Srinagar Kumais. Subsequent to the parti- 
tion between Raja Bidyanand Singh and his 
brchhor, the former purdiased Mahalat Kharagpur, 
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an extensive property in Monghyr. Raja Bidyanand 
Singh Bahadur died in 1851, and was succeeded by 
his son Raja Lilanand Singh lE^ahadur, who alM) 
added to the estate by purchasing Chandpur 
Husain and taluk Khajuna in 1860. He died in 
1883, and left three sons, Raja Padmanand Singh 
Bahadur, Kumar Kalanand Singh and Kumar 
Krityanand Singh (a posthumous son) . In the 
yeai 1888 a suit was instituted on behalf of the two 
minor sons, Kalanand Singh and Krityanand Singh, 
through their mother Rani Sitabati, in the court of 
the District Judge of Bhagalpur. This ended in a 
compromise decree, under which 'the two minor 
sons were to be owners of a nine anna share of the 
property, while Raja Padmanand Singh Bahadur 
retained the remaining seven annas 

“In 1903 Kumar Chandianand Singh, son of Raja 
Padmanand Singh Bahadui, biought a suif against 
his lather for partition, which also ended in a com- 
promise decree, the son being declared to be owner 
of a 3| anna shaie, and Raja^ Padmanand Singh 
Bahadur of the remaining 3] anna share 

Subsequently however, in September, 1905, Raja Padma- 
nand Singh transferred to his son his rights and 
interest in his share, so that the present (1908) 
owners of the Banaili Raj are Kumars Kalanand 
Singh and Krityanand Singh, to die extent of mm* 
annas, and Kumar Chandranand Singh, to the 
extent of seven annas. The Collector of Bhagal- 
pur, having been appointed receiver for the seven 
annas share by the District Judge of Bhagalpur, has 
given a lease of it to Kumars Kalanand Singh and 
Krityanand Singh for 12 yearsl (from 1312 to 1323 
F, S.) so that the latter are now (1908). in posses- 
sion of the entire estate. Tne seven annas share 
is involved in debt to the extgnt of aboyt 50 lakhs 
of rupees, Kumars Kalanand %ngh and Krityanand 
Singh being the principal CTeditors; and conse- 
quently the Court of Wards in 1906 took over the 
cnarge of that share on the Application of Kumar 
Chandranand Singh; but the actual management 
of the entire Banaili Raj is in the hands of Kumars 
Kalanand Singh and Krityanand Singli. The rent- 
roll of the entire estate is about 14 lakhs a year, and 
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the revenue and cesses payable annually are 
Rs. 2,56,244. In addition to this Rs. 17,445 are 
payablfe to superior landlords on account of rent. 

“The estate derives its name from Banaiii, a village la 
pargana Haveli in this district It contained the 
residence of the founder of the estate and continued 
to be the family headquarters until the late Raja 
Lilanand Singh Bahadur inoved to Deorhi Ram- 
nagar, a few miles distant from Banaiii and thence 
to Deorhi Champanagar. Deorhi Ramnagar is the 
seat of his eldest son. Raja Padmanand Singh 
Bahadur, and Deorhi Champanagar of his two 
younger sons, Kumar Kalanand Singh and Kumar 
Kirtyanand Singh". 

Since the passing of Bihar Zainindari Abolition Bill, this Raj 
has been vested in the State. 

Baytdarj hula.— It is situated at about 21 miles north-west of 
Kishanganj near the Nepal border. Some excavation has been 
done here by the Archaeological Department and one lull size 
image of god Vishnu made of black marble is kept here One 
small fair is held > early near the image. People call this image 
of Kanhaiya. 

Banrnankhi, a growing township on the 
Purnea-Murliganj railway section is last growing into an import- 
ant place. It IS headquarters of Dharhara police-station and a 
Community De\clopment Block. It is a big trade centie of jute, 
paddy, maize, tobacco, ghee and mustard oil. The merchants from 
western districts, namely, Mtizaffarpur, Saran, etc., and also from 
Calcutta come to Banmankhi for business purposes throughout 
the year. A rural college has been started recently and there are 
High schools. There is a hostel for Harijans. The place is also 
well connected by roads with Purnea. 

The place is very congested and the main market near the 
station is extremely din; but the price of land within the market 
area is abnormally high. There are big godowns of grains and 
jute merchants. There is a proposal to start a sugar factory on 
co-operative basis. 

Barari.—A village in the Katihar subdivision, situated at a 
distance of 22 miles south of Purnea. The Karagola railway 
Station of the North Eastern Railway falls in this village. The 
station is named after Karagola ghat which is at a distance of five 
miles from here. The village is connected with Purnea both 
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raU and metadHod, ipad {Gan^*ParjeeHng R.oatl) . It has a 
police-station, a Hig4 school, a Middle school, a gfads’ Middle and 
a Primary school and a library. The post-Office which is also m 
the village is called Gurubazar. Recently a “Gandhi Smriti 
Bhawan” has been constructed which has a beautiful site. The 
area of the village in 1951 census was 1,334 acres, number of 
occupied houses 204 with a population of 1,433 

Barari is also the headquarters of the Barari Anchal. The 
area of the anchal corresponds with the area ol the Barari police- 
station, being 188 square miles with a population of 93,1.33 
according to 1951 census. Kursela, Semapur and Bhawanipur 
villages where big cultivators reside are in this anchal. The net 
rent demand of this anchal is Rs. 2,03,459, cess Rs 13,082 and 
miscellaneous Rs. 65,242. 

The outward goods traffic of the Karagola Road station is 
considerable. Approximately 10,000 maunds jute, 1,000 
inaunds tobacco, 10,000 maunds kalai are annually exported from 
here. The first two commodities are sent to Calcutta and the 
last to Banaras and Kanpur. Due to closure of the Semapur 
Sugar Factory sugarcane of this area is sent to H.isanpnr Sugar 
Mills in Darbhanga. Fish approximately of ten maunds >s sent 
from here tb Siliguri and Jalpaiguri daily ""tggs are sent to 
Mahendrughat (Patna) , Siliguri and Darjeeling Inward traffic 
consists of salt, cement, kerosene oil and Government loodgiains 

Barijangarh. ’-It is a ruined fort in the Kishanganj 
subdivision, situated five miles south of Bahadurganj police- 
station. Regarding its name, there is a legend that it was built 
by Barijan, a brother of Benu, Raja of Benugarh Inside the 
enclosure may be traced a tank called Dak Pokhar, in connection 
with which absurd stories arc told, and implicitly believcfl in, by 
the villagers. One of the least extravagant is that ^he earth of 
the tank, if taken near any other tank, has |he power of imme- 
diately drawing fortli from it all the fish it contains. 

Barsoi.—A viltagr in the Katihar subdiv Ision situated about 
39 miles away from Katihar and 4 miles awa y from Barsoi Junc- 
tion of the N. E. F. Railw^ It is now the beadquaiters of tfvc 
circle of the same name. Tlie cireje office is in a rented building 
and situated one mite away from Barsoi raih iray station. 

Regarding Bkrsoi the last District C axetieer of jPurnea 
published in 191 1 had mentioned that “It half one of the principal 
markets in the’4n^trict'^ But Barsoi <Kiw hot some of its 
trade due to pa^iition td the cotmtty i» Tht fotsuer 

PaxBatipui secttoii' ol Eastern Bengal State IUiiwa)\ whieh 
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cpn^cted Barsoi Junction with Parbatipur now falls in East 
Pakistan and so it has lost great sources of jute and hide. Before 
partition jute and jiide were mostly despatched from Barsoi 
Junction railway station. There has been visa system and so 
trade has been restricted between the areas lying in East Pakistan 
and India. Barsoi Bazar is connected with Barsoi Junction 
railway station with four miles of unmetalled road. The river 
Mahananda which traverses this unmetallcd road is still un- 
bridged and consequently the goods are mainly carried on bullock 
carts. Barsoi ghat which was a good source of transhipment of 
goods has now become practically defunct due to silting of the 
source of the river Mahananda. The main trade of Barsoi is 
jute and next to it is hide. On an average about two lakh maunds 
of jute and 1*500 maunds of hides are usually exported from 
Barsoi, mainly through rail. Dried fish in a small quantity is 
exported from here. A weekly hat known as Sukhatia (dried 
stuff) clears a lot of dried fish at Barsoi Besides these, molasses 
(gur) , country-made cloth, chillies, turmeric and vegetables are 
also tine chief articles of the weekly hat. Paikars, or petty traders 
buy up those commodities in considerable quantities and retail 
them throughout the district. 

The population of the village in 1901 was 3,101. 
Unfortunately the population of the village is not ’mentioned in 
the Distiict Cemus Handbook of Piitnea, 1951. From local 
enquiry it is reported that the population of the village is about 
5,000. 

Bathnaha.— There was an old vdage Bathnaha with a railway 
station of the same name. The neighbouring villages were 
Bhade.sar and Bhatiahi. The present Bathnaha township has 
grown out of these three villages. It is situated at a distance of 
46 miles north of Purnea and is in Araria sulxlivision. 

This place has five tolas, i.e., Bathnaha Tola, two Kosi 
Colonies, Bhadesar and Brahmin 1 ola. The thana number is 145 
of the village Bathnaha and trvo Kosi Colonies but the other two 
have a different thana number, i.e., 165. The police-station is 
at Forbesganj. There is one police out post at Bathnaha. There 
are 447 houses with a lal population of 1,988, i.e., 1,086 males, 
and 902 lemales. 

Bhatiahi had sandy soil and it was just a waste land. Bhatiahi 
was affected by the great Earthquake of 1934. The soil is now 
becoming fertile. 

At Bathnaha there is no river but by the side of the villages 
Mitmni and Amouna which is nortli of Bathnaha, there is Ae 
river Parman. Though this river becomes absolutely dry during 
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summer season but in rainy season it creates havoc. This river 
goes up to river Mahananda via Araria. In 1960 Kosi river had 
created a havoc. 

Climate is not bad but as it is nearer to the borders of Nepal, 
the climate becomes too cold during winter season and even in 
summer season less humidity persists. The average rainfall is 
about S7 inches annually but every year it fluctuates. Sometimes 
the rainfall records up to 60 inches and the minimum is about 30 
to 35 inches. 

The local people as they were may be grouped as follows-— 
Dhanuk . . . . 100 houses. 

Harijan . . . . '40 houses 

Tatma . . . 40 houses. 

Brahmin . . . 15 houses. 

Koeri . . . . 12 houses 

Kayastha . . . 6 houses 

Since the intioduction of the k(:»si Pioject, Bathnaha 
township is growing day by day and diffeient tvpes of jjci^ous 
have come to stay. The Kosi Colony itself hate employees of 
different caste and creed. Several Marwari.Tunjabi, Sikh con- 
tractors, and others are now settling here. 1 he kosi Colony has 
an attractive townscape with 266 houses and a population of 
656 persons. 

The main Kosi Canal which is under construction is about 
mile away from Kosi Colony. There is one Inspection 
Bungalow at Kosi Colony. There is also one club which provides 
both indoor and outdoor games 

There are two temples Recently one Mahadeva temple 
has been constructed. The other is of goddfess Durga 
which is about 60 years old. There are rAan^ orchards and 
people are interested in banana plantation! Potato,, brinjal, 
etc,, are the main vegetables and bhatiax, juteiAinf/ii, etc., are the 
main crops of this locality. • Occasionally n4w scientific agricul- 
tural implements are used here. Fertili®rs, ash, ‘cowdung, 
green manures are also used here. People are adootine laDancsc 
method of cultivation. 

Bathnaha is under Forbesganj Block. ' Since the block is 
functioning several pucca and kutrha wells have been sunk but 
people are allergic to take the full advantage of these wells. 
People mostly depend on rains. 
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There is one Veterinary hospital. Three co-operative 
societies are functioning here which provide loans to the local 
people. 

There are tliree small good hotels. Previously there was 
one Union Board consisting of 11 members but it has now ceased 
to function since 1957 as there is now a Gram Panchayat. 

There are one L. P., one Sanskrit U. P. and one M. E school. 
There are two Kirtan Mandlts. There is one Labour VV^ellare 
Centre. 

There is one small regular market and one hat which is held 
on every Wednesday and Satuiday. 

So far coinmunication is concerned, previously there was 
only railway bullock<art. Till 1955 all the roads were 
katcha. Now the introduction of Kosi Project has helped a lot 
in developing the road communication. Recently a pitched road 
has been constructed parallel to the west of railway line. This 
road is known as Jogbani-Kalabalua Road. Another pitched 
road lii^is been constructed to connect Bathnaha and Birpur. 
Private buses, trucks, etc.', now ply on these roads. 

So far the industries are concerned there is one inoperative 
rice mill and one operative flour mill. 

Jute is sent to Forbesganj and from there it is exported to 
Calcutta. 

It is expected that in very near future Bathnaha will be 
a busy mart and attract business people from outside to settle 
down at Bathnaha. It will be the main channel for export and 
import of commodities from Nepal, Saharsa district and Forbes- 
ganj. There is a heavy traffic of motor vehicles on Bathnaha- 
Birpur and Bathnaha-Jogbani routes. 

Bemi^aih. —District Gazetted of Puinea, 1911, mentions as 
follows:— 

“A ruined fort in the Kishanganj subdivision, situated 
about eight miles west of Bahadurganj. The ruins 
consist of ramparts, enchxsing an aiea of nearly an 
acre, and are ascribed to Benu Raja, the brother of 
Asura mentioned in the article on Asurgarh.” 

There has been no further research into the antiquities of 
Benugarh. 

Bhenryaru—A village nortli-east of Forbesganj bordering 
Nepal at a distance of 10 miles from Araria subdivision. This 
is a village fth of a mile away from Araria-Forbesganj Road, 
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XjOit»} tradition attrii>ute9 some ancient bricks to the mythological 
^ja 3imt of the Mahabharata. It is said that this popular belief 
is responsible for the name of Birainagar ih Nepal which is 
contiguous to it 

Bibiganj fiat.— This lies in Terhagachh Anchal. Tins is 
also another important market place of this subdivision. 
Previously Bibiganj hat was bigger. On opening ot another hat 
in Nepal territory which is near to it. this hat declined but even 
then this is important The growth of this place hampers due 
to lack of communication. 

Sishanpur —hishanpur lies in Kochadhaman Anchal 
(Bahadurganj South) . I'his place has grown very recently, and 
It has grown into a very big market, Bishanpur hat is the 
biggest hat of this subdivision fetching yearly about thirty to 
forty thousand rupees to the Government by auction. There 
are about 200 shops of different kinds which are of semi-perma- 
nent type. This has become a centre of jute trading of the area 
and during time ot rains, jute is sent out b> way of big 
boats through the rivers Ratua, Kankai and Mahananda 

Chakla.— This is famous for manufacture of wheels for 
bullock-carts. About 300 families of this place follow this 
profession. An Industrial Carpenters’ Co-operative Society has 
been formed here and 105 carpenters are members of this society. 

Dharampur Purgarw,— Regarding the old history of this 
pargana the last District Gazetteer o/ Purnea^ 1911, by I^. S. S. 
O'Malley, mentions as follows,— “A pargana in the west of the 
district with an area of about 964 square miles. It is the property 
of the Maharaja of Darbhanga, and is said to have been acquired 
by his ancestor Mahesh Thakur in the following manner Mahesh 
Thakur was a priest of the Rajas of Tirhut, and, when they were 
conquered by the Emperor of Delhi, sent his pupil Raghunandan 
Thakur to Akbar's Court. He gained Akbar’s favour by his 
skill in polemics and a lucky prophecy. He f*iiBtold a storm, in 
which a tree, under which Akbar's tent was >itcbed, would be 
destroyed. The tent was removed, and somi hours afterwards 
the tree was rent by lightning. Akbar the eupon conferred 
upon Raghunandan the whole of Tirhut, or at least an income of 
two per cent of its revenues, which, at his requi st, was transferred 
to his master, Mahesh Thakur. The csta :e conmrising the 
pargana is divided into three parts called ztla^, viz., Birnagar to 
the ndrth-wesc, Bhavmnipur to the south of Birnagar, and 
to the east At the Permanent Settlement it was 
msiiJSlied 4rt a revenue of Rs* 2,0I,58S," 
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After the passing of the Bihar Land Reforms Act, 1950, this 
pargana has been now vested in State. 

Dharara.— It is a village in the extreme west of the district, 
situated about 12 miles south of Raniganj, and 15 miles north- 
east of Dhamdaha. Regarding the old history of this village, the 
last District Gazetteer of Pninea, 1911, by L. S. S. O'Malley, 
mentions as follows;— 

"There is an indigo factory here and the ruins of an old 
fort called Satligarh. At the north-west corner of 
the fort is a monolith called Maniktham, of which 
the following description is given by Colonel 
L. A. Waddell, i M.s..~‘The pillar is of thick, 
inelegant shape, and has the same general propor- 
tidns and appearance as the Ghazipur edict pillar, 
now in the grounds of the Benares College The 
stone is a light reddish granite of such fine texture 
as to appear almost like sandstone. It can scarcely 
be called a rude cylinder, as it is perfectly cylindri- 
cal and its surface is smooth and almost polished. 
It is no longer erect, but is inclined at an angle of 
about 65 “—this inclination, I am informed, was 
given it about three years ago by the then Collector 
of the district, who dug around the pilkr and then 
tilted it over in this way to make sure his excavation 
had reached the base.' 

"As the appearance of the monolith was suggestive of its 
being probably on cdKi pillar, and its greater 
portion was buried under ground, I had it 
excavated. This operation showed that the pillar 
had originally been implanted for over half its 
length in a foundation of irregular layers of bricks 
and mortar. The pillar retained its smooth and 
almost polished surface throughout its extent, 
except in a few portions where this surface has 
scaled off, and where, about its middle third, the 
west face of the pillar had been very roughly 
chipped av'Ty to form an iiregular oblong depres- 
sion about 6 feet in length and about 2^ feet in 
breadth. The most careful search all over the 
pillar, howevet', failed to find any trace of an 
inscription. The basal extremity of the pillar was 
sharply truncated across and rested in the sand, and 
here immediately under the pillar was found a gold 
ooin of IndO'Sc^’thic character. 
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"The upper exiretoity of the pillar is perforated by a hole 
(12 inches deep, and m diameter 5^ inches at the 
top and inches at the bottom) , which evidently 
formed the socket for the stem or Wt of a crowning 
ornament: and in forcibly wrenching put this 
latter, top of the shaft has been extensively 
fractured. Local tradition alleges that the shaft 
was formerly surmounted by the figure of a lion, 
but that this was removed many hundreds of years 
ago, no one knows wlierc. The dimensions of the 
pillar are as follows:— total length is 19 feet 
1 1 inches (of which 7 i feet are above ground) : 
circumference at 3 feet from summit is 112S inches. 

"Regarding the purpose of this pillar there must still 
remain much doubt. The villagers in the neigh- 
bourhood call it 'Maniktharn’ or ‘the precious 
pillar' of Hindu fable, and worship it 
Dr. Buchanan failed to get any local history or 
tradition concerning the stone. Now-a (|ays, the 
villagers assert that this was the scene of (he Maha- 
hharata episode of the Sivait Hiranya Kans’* 
attempted slaughter of his son Prahladha for devo- 
tion to the worship of Vishnu. King Hnan^a 
Kans, it is alleged, lived in the adjoining torlrcss 
and -sent out his son to be bound to this pillar and 
put to death here, when on the appeal of Prahladha 
to his deity, the latter in the form of Nara Sinha 
appeared incarnate in the lion figure surmounting 
the capital and saved his devotee. In this iegendaiy 
tradition it is remarkable that the pillar is associated 
both with a human sacrifice and the presence of a 
surmounting lion; the former possibly suggestive of 
its being a sati pillar, while the latter indicates 
ratlier an edict (Asoka?) pillar. Perhaps it may 
be the upper part of an edict dillar which has been 
utilized for sati purposes. Thelstone had orig 
been carefully fashioned, whill the rudely chij^d 
depression is evidently of more recent date. The 
com, too, with its Sivak emblem on fKe reverse, 
might imply the creed of the person who erected 
the stone in this locality, thus coinciding with the 
popular tradition. It is alsof curious to find that 
the river which fiows past thd further side of the 

oaaM te to i^ranonneed (ocaUj, Hizsays XcaUipQ m Is ssn^ 
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fort is named the Hiranya nadi, thus lending local 
colour to the applicability of the Mahabharaut 
legenyd. The coin is described on page 209 of Von 
Sallet, Die Nachfolger Alexanders des Grossen. It 
is a coin of Vasudeva or Bazodeo (2nd Century 
A. D.) 

A slightly different version of the legend is given by 
Mr. Byrne in the Purnea Settlement Report. “Formerly the 
demon king Hiranya Kasipu, who lived in the Satya Yuga, had 
his palace here. His son Prahlad insisted on believing in and 
uttering the name of his god. The father asked where his god 
was: the son replied that he was omnipresent: the lather then 
asked if he wa^ inside that pillar. Prahlad said “Yes”, and then 
the father attacked the pillar wi.h a sword hoping to injure his 
god. He cut off a portion of it, and then an incarnation of god, 
called Narasingha (half a man and half a lion) , emerged and 
killed Hiranya Kasipu. The whole palace was then involved in 
ruin.” 

It appears from the District Census Handbook of Purnea 
(1951) that the village Dharara contains seven tolas all are 
called Dharara Milik except one which is called Dharara Chakla 
Munahi. There are three Lower Primary schools, two Upper 
Primary schools and two libraries in the village, Dharara has 
also a post-office and a police-station of the same name. The 
total area of this village as mentioned in the District Census 
Handbook is 718 acies and the number of houses are 1,111. The 
population of this village according to 1951 census is 5,038 
persons (males 2,655 and females 2,383) . The total number of 
literate persons is 735, i.e., 634 males and 101 females only. The 
incidence of literacy seems to be very low. 

Porbesganj.—A town in the north-west of the Araria 
subdivision, situated 42 miles (by rail) north-west of Purnea and 
18 miles north-west of Araria. A metalled road, namely, the 
Katihar-Purnea-Jogbani also connects Forbesganj with Purnea 
and Araria. Its population in 1901 was 2,029 as against 4,968 in 
1921. In 1931 it rose ’o 5,939 as against 8,787 in 1941 and 
11,551 in .1951. 

Forbesganj is one of the best commercial centres of Purnea 
district. A great portion of trade with Morung district of Nepal 
and other districts of India passes through Forbesganj. A ^ood 
number of Marwari merchants have settled here and deal in jute, 
grain, puce goods, oil and potato and have branches of their firms 

" *NoU on the Mmiktham Monolith, Proo««(ltng$, A. 8. B., 1890, pp, 248— «. 
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in Nepal Jfute is life ptineipat ariide of trade. The nuiliber of 
wholesale and retail dealers in Forbesganj is reported to be more 
than one hundred. Almost all the wholesale dealers whose 
number is reported to be 70 have pressing machines in which 
about 1,100 workers work daily. On an average about twelve to 
fifteen lakh maunds of jute arc exported from here annually. 
Forbesganj falls in the centre of the jute-growing area of the 
Araria subdivision and so jute has a large turnover here. There 
are four ripe and oil mills (Mahabir Private, Ltd., Jagdish 
Private, Ltd., Dhanawat Private, Ltd., and Bayunandan Private, 
Ltd.) . The daily strength of workers in these mills is rep>ortc<i 
to be about 400. About six lakh maunds of paddy and one lakh 
maunds of mustard seed are annually crushed in these mills. 
Paddy is purchased locally and from the Morung district of Nepal 
while oilseed is mostly local. Nepali orange has brisk sale here 
and is also exported from here to Purnea and Katihar. 

There is also a cold storage owned by the Mahabir Industries 
Private, Ltd., in which about 40,000 maunds of potatoes are 
stored. Besides piece goods and other coinmotlitics of daily use 
have a brisk sale. A State warehouse corporation and co-opera- 
tive vyapar bhandar have been started to give storing facilities to 
agriculturists. 

The Diitrict Census Handbook, Puinea, 1951, has given 
statistics of town population by livelihood classes and the .same 
table is given below to appreciate the commercial importance ol 
Forbesganj:— 


\ 
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From the above statistics it will be clear that about two-third 
of the population of Forbesganj were of non-agricultufal group 
and even in the agricultural group the agricultural labourers 
were predominant. These local agricultural labourers have 
great source of avenue of employment in Forbesganj town during 
the slack agricultural season. 

The place is called after the late Mr. A. J. Forbes, the 
ex-proprietor of the Sultanpur estate, which had vested in the 
State under the Bihar Land Reforms Act, 1950. Investigation 
proved futile to trace the year of settlement of Forbesganj with 
Mr, A. J. Forbes. Mr. W. W. Hunter in the Statistical Account 
of Bengal, Vol. XV (Monghyr and Purniah) in 1877 in connec- 
tion with the indigo concerns of the Sultanpur estate of Mr A. J. 
Forbes had mentioned the village Forbesabad which most 
probably later turned into Forbesganj. 

Forbesganj has a municipality which was established in 1912. 
It has an Inspection Bungalow, block office, a dispensary, veteri- 
nary dis^nsary, a High school, two Middle schools, one for girls, 
a Junior Basic Training school, a newly started college, police- 
station, railway station, post and telegraph office, telephone 
exchange, sub-registry office, and the bianch offices of State Bank 
of India and Central Bank. It is said that Forbesganj has the 
best climate in the district, and it commands a good view ot the 
Himalayas on clear winter days. 

A big fair is held htie in Nov»-mber-Deccmber which lasts 
for about a month. Commercial goods of all descriptions have 
brisk sale in the mela. The mela season of Purnea district begins 
from Forbesganj mela which is held just after harv'est of jute ciop 
and so tommeitiai goods ha\e good sale. Shops fiom Ludhiana, 
Calcutta, Malda, etc , usually come in the mela. Purnea people 
have great knack for purchasing goods of daily use in the inelas 
and in the fnelas they make purcliase for the cn$uing year and 
marriages. The cinema pictures and nautanki usually attract 
a vast num^r of people and the Gmeinment realise good income 
from Entertainment Tax.* 

Marketing survey of Forbesganj.— \The name is called after 
A y. Forbes, the proprietor of Sultanpur estate in the last quarter 
of IQth century.] Forbesganj is one of the important trade 
centres of Purnea. It falls in the centre ot jute-growing area of 
Araria subdivision and in the vicinity of fertile Morung district 
of Nejwl The commercial potentiality of the place attracted 

♦St reported that in fneJa of Forbesganj, the daily inoom© of Govern* 
meat from Entertainment Tax came to about Rs. 1,00Q. 
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several big Marwaris ttom the beginning o£ the ©resent ecntury 
who have firms here and also in Nepal. The cnief mercantile 
goods of Forbesganj are jute, paddy, mustard seeds, potato and 
piece goods. 

/u^e.—Jute is extensively grown in the Araria subdivision 
and ill the neighbouring district of Morung in Nepal. Forbesganj 
the only town of the Araria subdivision naturally attiacts the juie 
growers to send their jute product and foodgrains to Forbesganj 
market. The number of wholesale dealers in jute is reported 
to be 70 and the retail dealers about 52. The peak penotl of 
jute is from September to February and the slump peiiod from 
March to June. Forbesganj usually has a good turnover during 
die peak pieriod when the agriculturists usuallv ovcrflood tfie 
market ivith jute. This is also the period when jute is harvested 
The agriculturists who have neither storing facilities nor patience 
to hoard because of the needs of money arc constrained 
to send the jute products in the golas of the wholesale dealeis oi 
outright sell in the hands of either retail dealers or the ^wholesale 
dealers. The main source of jute supply to Forbesganj innndt 
is the Hathkhola market within the municipal aiea where the 
agriculturists from the far flung interior aicas daily bung their 
jute products on bullock-carts and the merchants in the monung 
go to this market and directly purchase the jute trom the f aimers 
About 300 bull<xk-carts, the average capacity of cart being ten 
maunds daily come to Hathkhola. From local cncjuiiy it was 
found that 3,000 maunds to 5,000 maunds of jute daily comes to 
Hathkhola market during the peak jicnod and 500 to 1,000 
maunds during the slump period. On an average 15 lakh maunds 
of jute is handled at Forbesganj mandt. 

The number of golas is 70. The gala usually charges 8 annas 
per cart as dholat kharch or unloading fee. Besides it takes other 
charge, viz., bntt for gosala or dharmsala kharch eig^t annas per 
cart. It makes advance on the security of the products kept in 
the golas and charges one paisa per rupees interest per month. 
Besides it takes storing charge one patsa ner rupee on sale goods 
which are sold and kept in the gola. 

Labourer.— On an average 20 to 25 l^iourers work in the 
gola of the wholesale dealers. The totallnumber of labourers 
engaged in all the pressing machines of Fo^sganj is reported to 
be 1,100. The wages are fixed not on 4®ys work but on the 
number of preparing bales. For one Ijfile the labourer gets 
14 annas ana on an average, it is reported after local enquiry from 
the labourers that a labourer prepares three bales daily and thus 
he eaww Ks. 2 and 10 annas per day. These labourers do not 
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come under the purview of the Factories Act, 1947. About two- 
third of labourers is from Darbhanga, Champaran, North 
Monghyr, Saran and one-third is local. They are not provided 
with quarters but ard permitted to sleep during nights in the 
gola. They usually take their meals in the cheap roadside hotels 
and that is why the number of roadside tea stalls and hotels is 
large. About half of the wages of the labourers is spent on diet 
and tea. 

Foodgrains.— Besides jute, paddy' is grown extensively in the 
Araria subdivision and in the Morung district of Nepal. All 
the four mills mentioned before are of equal crushing capacity. 
Six lakh maunds of paddy and one lakh rnaund of oilseeds are 
procured locally jnd some portion of paddy is also imported from 
the Morung district of Nepal. 

Labourer . — About 400 labourers on an average work daily 
dnring the crushiiig season The labourers get Rs. 1-8-0 per day 
and the wage is distributed weekly. Out of the 400 labourers, 
only 40 are permanent. Only permanent labourers are provided 
with quarters. The permanent labourers get ration at the rate of 
three seers per rupee, per head, six seers per week. The majority 
of the labourers are outsiders. 

Cold stoi age.— There is also a cold storage ovvoied by Mahabir 
Private Industries. Ltd. Only potato is kept in the storage, the 
capacity of the cold storage is 40,000 maunds. Potato is grown 
extensively locally. It is reported that besides local potato, some 
portion is imported from Patna and Ciiapra. In 1957 and 1958 
only 20,000 maunds of potatoes were stored as against 35,000 
maunds in 1959. 

Piece goods.— In dealings of cloth there is very limited 
distinction between wholesale and retail dealers. There are 
only three wholesale dealers and the number of retail dealers is 
about 20. The cloth has brisk sale at Foibesganj. Woollen 
cloth is mostly purchased from Forbesganj mela in which 
shops from* Ludhiana also come. Forbesganj viela starts in the 
beginning of winter season (November December) and so the 
woollen cloth and other cloth have brisk sale here. Forbesganj 
mela which lasts for a month also attracts a good number of tailors 
and they usually have good income. Quilt, mattress, etc., also are 
sewn and made here. 

Hu/ler.— Besides the four big rice mills there are about 25 
hullers for paddy crushing. About 50,000 maunds of paddy is 
pounded annually. 
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Nc^i orange during November and December 
faas brisk sale. From here it is alto exported, to KatUtar and 
Pumea. 

IFareAouse,— Biliar State Warehouse Corporation has 
established its branch at Forbesganj on the 11th September, 1959. 
The main aims and objects of the Corporation are to offer storing 
facility, cheap credit facility, scientific storage and stabilisation of 
market price. The sole aim ol the Corporation is to save the 
agriculturists from the undue exploitation of the native mer- 
chants. I’he Corporation makes advance to the agriculturists 
on the security of the storaged agricultural products— 75 per cent 
on foodgrains and 70 per cent on jute of the total value of the 
goods. The details of the Warehouse Corporation in 1959-60 
are as follows — 

Jute stored— 40,000 maunds 
Cereals— 76,400 maunds. 

Bank advancement— Rs. 15,19,800. 

Number of depositors— 175 (22 per cent cuVivators) 

Galgaha.—A village situated in the e\ircnie north ol ibe 
district in Kishanganj subdivision. It is on the border of Nepal 
It falls under the revenue jurisdiction of the Thakurganj cnclc 
It has a railway station, a post office, the offices of the Central 
Excise and State .Excise, a Lower Primary sthool and a librai> 
It has two rice mills registered under the Factories Act 

Since it is on the border of Nepal a Border Post for 
examination of consignments going to Nepal from India has been 
established since November, 1958. This post is gaining import- 
ance and at present about 300 invoices are being dealt between 
India and Nepal through this Border Post. The excisable 
commodities dealt through the Bolder Post consist mainly of 
manufactured commodities, viz , cement, sugar, cloth, foot-wear, 
batteries and petroleum products. The G^ilgalia Post Office has 
jurisdiction over Jhapa district of Eastern Nepal. 

In the Est of revenue villages its name! is Bhatgapn with an 
area of 3,650 acres and the number of occuj ied houses 435 with a 
population of 2,008. The inhabitants are mostly agriculturists 
There are a few Marwaris and Banias who are engaged in trade 
and commerce. The chief commodities fo ' trade are jute, paddy 
and oilseeds. Bhadarpur (Nepal) is neafby Galgaha which is 
one of the chief trade centres of Nepal. 

Haveli pargana.— The last District Gazitteer of Pumea ^ 191 1» 
mentions, "A parmm, also known as Ha'^eli Purnea extending 
over an area of 787 stpiare miles. At the time of the Petmanent 
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Settlement it was held by Rani Indrabati, the daughter of Madhu 
Sin^, Raja of Darbhanga, having been given to her as her dowry 
on her marriage with Raja Indra Narayan Singh. The latter 
having died childless, her agent, Babu Bijay Gobind Singh of 
Pharkiya (a pargana in North Monghyr) personated a relativd of 
her deceased husband, and got himself adopted by her. Then, 
as kaitaputra, or manager, he took possession of her estates and 
proceeded to enjoy them. Litigation ensued, and both sides 
were financed by Babu Pratap Singh, a banker of Murshidabad, 
who in 1850 purchased the pargana in execution of his own 
decrees. Subsequently Babu Dharam Chand Lai, a Purnea 
banker, son of Nackched Lai, purchased the estate from Babu 
Pratap Singh, ^and it now stands in the name of his wife, Musamat 
Bhagw'anbati Choudhrain of Purnea.” 

After the passing of the Bihar Land Reforms Act, 1950, this 
pargana has been now vested in State. 

/afc/gar/i.— Regarding the old history of this place, the last 
DtsiriSt Gazetteer of Puineaj 1911, by L. S. S. O’Malley, mentions 
as follows:— 

ruined fort in the Purnea subdivision situated 13 miles 
north of Purnea close to the Jalajgarh railway 
station. It stands on what was formerly an island 
in an old channel of the Kosi river, and is a very 
conspicuous ruin in good preservation. It is a 
large quadrangular structure with lofty walls, and 
was built by the Muhammadans as a frontier post 
to protect the border against invasion Irom Nepal. 
According to the chronicles of the Khagra family, 
it was built for this purpose by the first Raja of 
Khagra, Saiyid Muhammad Jalal-ud-din, on whom 
the title’ of Raja was conferred by Jahangir (1605 - 
27) ; and, according to other accounts, by the 
Nawab of Purnea, Saif Khan, in 1722. It appears, 
however, to have been in existence before the latter 
date. According to the Riyazu-s-Salatin, ‘the 
Raja of Birnagar had a force of 15,000 cavalry and 
infantry; and other inhabitants of that part of the 
Chakwar tribe, etc., were refractory and of plunder- 
ing propensity, and used to annoy much the travel- 
lers. Therefore, on the limits of the Morang, the 
fort of Jalalgarh was erected, and a commandant, 
in charge of the fort, was posted there.’ It then 
proceeds to relate how Saif Khan, on being 
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appointed faujdar of Purnea, was also made com- 
mandant of Jalalgarh and given the jagir attached 
to that post. Subsequently, the fort was held by 
the seventh Raja of Khagra, Saiyad Muhammad 
Jalil, who refused to pay revenue to the Nawab, 
Saulat Jang, i.e., Saiyad Ahmed Khan. I^he latter, 
therefore, made an expedition against him, captured 
the fort and took him prisoner. 

In the early part of the 19th century, we find that 
the Magistrate of Purnea, in consequence of the 
unhealthiness of the town of Purnea, recommended 
the removal of the headquarters to Jalalgarh, which 
he described as ‘elevated, open and* at a distance 
from jungle, while the walls of the old fortress 
might be turned to account in the construction of 
a safe and commodious jail’.* There is a tradition 
that a Muhammadan fanatic raised the standard of 
revolt here during the Mutiny, and tri^-d to 
encourage the followers by the usual assuiances 
that he would swallow the bullets of the inhdel 
soldiery. The end of the movement was 
ignominious, for, after inducing Iris dupes to bring 
him contributions in gold, he disappeared in the 
night and was never heard of again.” 

The fort is situated at a distance of one mile south-east from 
the Pumea-Araria Road. The history of the fort is shrouded 
in uncertainty but from the sight of this ruined fort it appears 
that it was built for the purpose of military garrison against the 
inroads of the Gurkhas, as described by L. S. S. O’Malley. 

Jalalgarh has an area of 1,925 acres and 201 number ol 
houses. According to the census of 1951, the population is 
975, i.e., 629 males and 446 females About J44 male's and 44 
females are literate. 

Jogbani.—A village growing in importance situated* in the 
extreme north of the district at a distance of abbut 50 miles front 
Purnea with which it is connected both by metalled rbad and 
railway. Jogbani is the terminus of one sectmn of North East 
Frontier l^ilway. The main importance offthe village lies in 
the fact that it is on the border of Nepal and ^mmands a consi- 
derable commercial and strategic importance. jThere is a narrow 
strip of no man's land separating India from Nepal, Both the 


*W. JSCunUtott, Htteription «/ t, 286. 
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Government of India and Nepal have their staff in their particular 
areas to check smuggling and enforce the payment of custom 
duty. 

A metalled road connects Jogbani with Biratnagar (3^ miles) , 
Dharan (31 miles) in Nepal,, There is a regular bus service 
controlled by the Nepal Gdvernment to and Irom between 
Jogbani and Biratnagar and ‘Dharan. The buses and trucks 
have free access to stand near the railway station and at other 
places of Jogbani. No restriction is imposed on the free move- 
ment of passenger buses, jeeps and public carriers carrying 
licensed merchandise goods. On local enquiry it appears that 
there is a gentleman’s agreement betw'een the Governments of 
Nepal and India not to impose restriction on vehicular tiafhc up 
to tliree miles in their respective territories. 

Because of the particular situation of Jogbani it controls a 
considerable movement of trade and commerce to and from 
Nepal. The majority of the dealers are Indian Marwaris and 
Indian merchants who virtually command the trade and com- 
merce of* this side of Nepal. Jogbani is a main centre from 
where commercial goods and other goods are sent to Biratnagar 
district of Nepal. At Biratnagar there is an officer known as the 
Assistant Commercial Attache for India under the immediate 
control of the Embassy of India at Kathmandu to look into the 
commercial interests of India. The Indian Post and Telegraph 
Office at Jogbani is also the centre of postal communication of the 
three districts of Eastern Nepal, vi’., Morang, Dhankota and 
Bhojpur. 

As the terminus railway station of the Katihar-Jogbani 
section of the North East Frontier Railway, Jogbani railway 
station handles a considerable inward and outsvard traffic on 
passengers and goods. The chief exports of this station are 
timber w'hich come from’ the forests of Nepal, hides, medicinal 
herbs, jute and matchwood of Nepal. The chief imports are 
grain, cloth, kerosene oil, salt, coal, cosmetic goods, etc. These 
articles are faken from Jogbani to Biratnagar and Dharan through 
roads. Weekly hats are held at Jogbani on Sundays and Thurs- 
days. The, recent development of roads and particularly the 
construction of the Assam Link Road has encouraged regular 
transport of goods from Calcutta to places in Purnea district 
including Jogbani by trucks. The Eastern India Transport 
Agency, Asoka Transport Agency, Balurghat Transport Agency 
and the Everest Roadways which have their headquarters at 
Calcutta have their branch offices at Jogbani fiom tvhere the 
merchants of Biratnagar and Dharan get delivery of the 
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merchandise goods. It is said that on an average monthly 40 
trucks containing approximately about 5,000 maw^s of goods of 
the above mentioned transport agencies come to Jogbani and 
from here they are sent to Biratnagar and Dharan. These goods 
chiefly consist of cloth and medicines. 

The importance of Jogbani as the main town in this area 
will go on increasing with the implementation of Kosi Project. 
Cheap electricity will be available and there is every chance of 
Jogbani being more industrialised in the near future. At Jogbani 
proper there are three rice mills, three flour mills and six saw 
machine installations. As a centre of timber trade which includes 
soft wood which could be utilised for the making of toys and 
matches. There is a positive industrial potentiality for woo<l 
utilization industries, such as a match factory or a toy manufac- 
turing centre. 

It is guessed that the present population of the village is 
near about five thousand souls. In this context it has to be 
mentioned that in 1951 census the population of Jogbani 
(wrongly printed as Joghani) was recorded only as f52 m ‘55 
occupied houses. This mistake is probably due to the elimina- 
tion of the two villages, viz., Dakhin Mahesri and Uttar Mahesri 
(thana nos. 175 and 176) which were not mentioned in tlie 
Purnea District Censtts Handbook of 1?)51. The present 
population of Jogbani has a large element of people from Saran. 
OarShanga and other districts of Bihar and some of the distrui'. 
of Uttar Pradesh. They have been attracted by the jute mill 
and some industrial concerns like sugar and saw mills suuated on 
the soil of Nepal. There are two big jute mills on the soil of 
Nepal, near Jogbani which employ about 5,000 labourers of the 
districts of Saran, Shahabad and Darbhanga of Bihar. Smee 
Morung is a surplus district in jute practically no supply is made 
in these two jute mills of Nepal. 

Jogbani has a State-managed hospital, a po.st and tclegra}»h 
office, a High school, a police outpost and tlie office of the Border 
Examiner, laind custom. There are also sabordinato staff of the 
Central Excise and the State Excise Departments, Anti-smuggling 
squad and a C- I. D. section at Jogbani. | Some o£ the incum 
bancies are required to check smuggling, fborder trade and the 
other crimes. Nepali ganfa is chidSy smiiggled. In 19.59 the 
Excise staff posted at Jogbani is understock to have detected the 
smuggling of about 2,000 maunds. Silver Tibetan coins used 
to be smuggled because of their artistic vjltlue. The condition 
of the khes, jsye-knes and drains is miserable. They become 
all the more amul during the rains. There b a Gtam Panchayai 
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which was established in 1956. The Gram Panchayat does not 
appear to have done much for improvement of sanitation or the 
development of village. 

Kankjol, — The* last District Gazetteer of Purnea, 1911, by 
Mr. L. S. S. O’Malley mentions:— 

“A pargana in the south of the district with an area of 14S 
square miles. There is a curious legend about the 
origin of the name, which is also current in some 
districts of liengal. It is said that the Emperor 
Akbar sent an envoy into several districts in the 
Gangetic delta with orders to explore them and 
their waterways, and that, wherever he landed, he 
^?eat a drum and proclaimed the suzerainty of 
Akbar. From thu was derived the name Kankjol 
meaning ‘drum on the side’.* The name is an old 
one, being the designation in Todar Mai’s rent-roll 
of a niahal in Sarkar Audambar or Tandah. There 
is also a paigana Kankjol, south of the Ganges, in 
the Rajmahal subdivisidn of the Santal Parganas. 
‘Kankjol,’ writes General Cunningham, ‘is an old 
town, whi'di was once the headquarters of an exten- 
sive province, including the whole of the present 
district of Rajmahal, and a large tract of country 
which is now on the east of the Ganges, but which 
in former days was on its west bank. Even at the 
present day this tract is still recorded as belonging; 
to Kankjol; and I wts, therefore, not surprised to 
hear the zatnindars of Inayatpur and the surround- 
ing villages to the ^.ast of the Ganges say that their 
lands were ir Kankjol. The simple explanation is 
that the Ganges has changed its course. At the 
time of fhe Muhamm.idan occupation it flowed 
under the walls of Caur, in the cliannel ol the 
present Bhagirathi river. Part of the Trans- 

Gangetic Kankjol is in the Purnea district bounded 
by Akbarpur, and par*^ in the Malda district 
bounded hy Malda proper’ ”f 
Kankjol pargana extends to the districts of Santhal Parganas 
and Purnea in Bihar and also to the Malda district of West 
Bengal. Only a very small portion of this pargana falling on 
the left hand side of the Ganga at the junction of Santhal Parganas. 
and Malda border falls within this district, and it is still there. 

*Pum0a S*ttUm»nt Report, p. 17. 

^Rtport* Anh. Suru. Ind. Vol. XV, p. 37. 
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Karagola or Karkagola.— An ancient village* 27 miles south 
of Purnea in the Katihar subdivision, situated on the river Ganga, 
five miles south of Karagola Road station of the North Eastern 
Railway. It is now in the Barari Anchal. "It was formerly an 
important trade centre, of which there is a ihcntion in the 
Riyazu-sSalatin (1788) . It is stated in that work that "Gandah- 
gola (Karagola) on the banks of the Ganges was the resort of 
traders and mahajans from various places. Owing to cheapness 
of foodgrains and comforts, land-holders, travellers and profes- 
sional men came from every part and dwelt there.” Karagola is 
the terminus of the Ganga-Darjeeling Road. Its commercial 
importance is due to the Karagola ghat where a large number 
of boats ply to and from between Karhagola and Sahibganj of 
Santhal Parganas and Bhagalpur. Commodities which are 
exported from here aie jute, hide, maize and mustard seed, while 
the imports are machineries, coal, medicines and foodgrains. 
Formerly, the steamers of the India Geneial Steam Navigation 
Company used to ply but tliey had from 1958 ceased to 
function which had affected the trade adversely. A casual jteamcr 
of the Ganga-Brahmaputra Water Transport visits the place, but 
without a regular steamer service the condition will not improve 
The expansion of the railways as stated before has affected the 
river-borne traffic of Karagola but it is sidl a place of importance 
tor Ganga despatch service The several important transport 
agenci^, viz, the East India Transpoit Corporation, the Lscicst 
Roadways, Asoka Transport Agency, Balurghat Transport Vgency 
and the Bharat Yatayat which have their headquarters at Calcutta, 
have their branch offices here. These agencies are doing useful 
service in carrying the goods swiftly and comparatively at .a 
cheaper rate from the railway Swiftness particularly ui jute 
traffic is essential. It is presumed that on average ten to twelve 
lakh maunds of jute is sent from Karagola ghat to Calcutta. It 
approximately handles the export and import trade of the value 
of four to five crore rupees annually. Except ghat aftd the fair 
the village is of little importance. It has a post office. 

The place is known for a large fair, wlifich has declined of 
late years, but was formerly one of the biggelt in Bengal. The 
fair has been described in Hunter’s Accountjof Purnea which is 
reproduced in the old District Gazetteer of /jurnea ( 1911 ) » 
follows:— 

"Originally, it is said, the fair was h^ld at Pirpainthi on 
the south of the Ganges in the Bhagalpur district 

*XiuftgaL» village hAs no exivtenee aow. The entiri viUege has been eroded 
V> the Oaag*. lOie TiUsge Solg*«riutt (tbao* no. 344) U now e$U«d Xeregc^ 
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when the Ganges flowed at the foot of tbe 
Pirpainthi hill. The date of its transfer to the 
northern or Purnea bank is not known, but it must 
have*been very soon after the commencement of the 
19th century. The fair continued to be held down 
to 1824 at Kachua Kol, but during the six following 
years the site was removed to Mandigorendi. In 
1 832 the sire was again changed, and until 1 81 3 the 
fair was held at Kantanagar about two miles east 
of Korha. In 1844, for the first time, it was held 
on land belonging to the Maharaja of Darbhanga 
in a village called Bakhiya Sukhai. In 1851 the 
site was transferred to Karagola, which is tvithin 
Ihe same noblemen’s property; and the fair was held 
there till 1887, when it was again removed to 
Kantanagar owing to the erosion of the bank at 
Karagola. 

‘The fair is held on a large sandy plain, which, during the 
period of its continuance, is covered with streets of 
small shops constructed of bamboos and mats. In 
these shops nearly every article of native domestic 
use is to be found. There is a very large sale of 
cloth of every kind, from thick English woollens to 
fine Dacca muslins. Cotton longcloths of Europeans 
and native makes, cut into lengths to make dhotis 
for men oi satis for a omen, arc also abundant. A 
brisk trade is carried on in iron plough-shares, 
knives and razors, brass and iron cooking utensils; 
the southern thanas of Purnea supply blankets and 
rugs from near Katihar and Kadwa, and reed mats 
from Balarampur, while tents and daris are brought 
in from ’elsewhere. Monghyr finds a market here 
for her ornamental cabinet wares, as well as for com- 
moner sorts of furniture, such as chairs, tools and 
tables; while her quarries supply querns, or hand- 
mills for grinding com, sJs or flat stones on which 
spices are pounded, and lauriyas or rolling pins. 
Calcutta and some of the large up-country towns 
send dressed leather, boots, looking-glasses, shawls, 
Rampur chadars, sillcs and kinkhabs. The spice 
market is generally a large one; but only as much 
foodgrain as is necessary for the wants of visitors is to 
be obtained. Though Karagola is on the Ganges, 
it has long been a famous frontier fair for Bhotias 
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and Nepalis. Their attendance has diminished, but 
they still visit it, bringing knives, kukrts, yak tails, 
ponies, and drugs, such as chirt^fta and musk. They 
also supply peculiar articles of commerce, the 
carapace of the pangolin or bajarkit (Mann pen- 
tadartyla) , with the dried flesh attached, which 
fetches a high price as in the opinion of both 
Bengalis and Biharis it forms the most powerful of 
aphrodisiacs. The fair is held on the Maghi 
Purnima, i.e , the full moon day of Magh 
(February) , which is an auspicious day among 
Hindus for bathing in the Ganges, for on it 
Kalijuga began ” 

It has declined partly due to the opening of the new mela\, 
viz., Gulabbag and Forbesganj and partly owing to the elimina- 
tion of the mmtndars by whom it was liberally encouraged It 
has only now religious sanctity. 

J^rosbfl.—The la&t District Gazetteer of Pmnea, 1911, mentions 
as follows.— 


“A village in the Purnca subdivision, situated eight miles 
•north of Purnea Population (1901) 7,G00 Kasha, 
which lies, on the Eastern Bengal Slate Railway, 
is the chief centre of the nee trade in the diMiiii, 
and is also an impiortant entrepot for jute, the 
annual sales of which are said to amount to o\ei 
ten lakhs. Messrs. Ralli Brothers have an agency 
here and work a jute press. A number of Marwari 
firms have also established themselves in the village, 
and deal in jute, grain and hides.” 


Due to lapse of time since O'Malley's days there had been 
some fundamental changes in Kasha and so the obscfivation of 
Mr. O’Malley does not hold good now to a ^eat extent. 'I he 
name of the railway is now North East Fromier Railw^iy which 
was a few years before called North-Eastern Pfiilway. The firm 
RalU Brothers had disappeared since long. 


Kasha is now the headquarters of a bloc| ot tne same name 
which was inaugurated on the 2nd October, 1 )57. This village, 
thana number 249 is under the jurisdiction <» a police-station of 
the same name. The \illa« has one post ? office, one Lower 
Primal^ school, one Upper Primary school, one Middle school, 
one High sdiool, a State dispensary and a railway library. The 
ana erf thi$ irilt^ is 599 acres a*™ the number of houses is 
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1,454-. The population of this village according to 1951 census 
is 8,261 (4,268 males and 3,993 females) . The total number of 
literate persons is 2,213, i.e., 1,815 nvales and 398 females. The 
incidence of literacy ^ems to be very low. Mostly people of this 
village are engaged in cultivation, production other than cultiva- 
tion, commerce, transport and other services and miscellaneous 
sources. 

This village is now electrified. Since the functioning of a 
block of the same name, the villagers have been much benefited 
by the construction of borings, tube-wells, irrigational wells and 
pucca wells. The agricultural economy of this village is improv- 
ing due to the use of fertilisers, new implements, wasteland 
reclamation and* Japanese method of cultivation. 

Kasba was a few years back an important trade centie of 
Purnca. The commercial importance of Kasba received a great 
back since the establishment of the Gulabbagh Mandt. The 
hand-pounded rice of Kasba was very popular and used to be sent 
out. But due to the establishment of a large number of rice 
mills in Purnea district, the hand-pounded rice of Kasba has 
practically lost its importance. Though Kasba has lost much of 
its past commercial importance still it is an important trade centre 
of Puinea and an important annual mela is held ’ The chief 
commercial commodities of the place are jute and grains. The 
traders of Kasba are quite rich. 

It appears that the people of tb:-- village like other villagers 
are much mela minded. They spend most of their hard earned 
money from jute cultivation in th'^se melas. 

Katihar.—Mr. L. S, S. O'Malley, in the District Gazetteer of 
Purnea, 1911, mentions;— 

"A village in thd south of Purnea subdivision situated 
18 miles south of Purnea. Population (1901) 9.761. 
Katihar is the chief railway centre in the district, 
being an important junction at winch tlie Bengal 
and North Western Railway meets the Bihar 
section of tne Eastern Bengal State Railway. The 
latter is continued to Manihari Ghat on the Gauges, 
whence a steamer plies to Sakrigali, establishing 
communication with the East Indian Railway. The 
junction is especially noticeable for the thousand 
labourers who pass through it during the cold 
weather on their way to die eastern districts. 
Formerly they used to cross the Kosi from Khanwa 
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Ghat to Anchra Ghat and travel by a road along 
the north of the district, but they have given up 
this route since the through ^line to Katihar was 
opened. The rush east is noticed at Katihar at 
the end of September and lasts till the middle of 
December, the return west going on from the end 
of February till June. The coolies travel at 
reduced fares and generally go to Parbatipur, 
whence they separate for Goalundo, Siliguri and 
Dhubri. 

“Katihar is the headquarters of the sheep-breeding trade 
of Purnea, and rough blankets are manufactured by 
a colony of Gareris. There is also, a large export of 
rice and oilseeds. The town contains two dispen- 
saries, one of which belongs to the railway, a 
Munsif’s Court, police-station and Middle English 
school. It was formerly known as Saifganj; but 
when the railway was extended to it, in order to 
avoid confusion between two names so similar as 
Sahibganj and Saifganj, the name Katihar was 
given to the station from the neighbouring village 
of that name, which also gives its name to the 
' surrounding pargana. The place is said to liave 
been established by Nawab Saif Khan about 150 
years ago.” 

There have been fundamental changes in Katihar since 
Mr. O'Malley’s days. The name of the railway is now North- 
East Frontier Railway which was a few years back known as North- 
Eastern Railway. The name East Indian Railway has changed 
to Eastern Railway. Katihar has expanded enormously and is 
now the largest town in the district of Purnea with an area of 
8 square miles. It derived its name from a small village on the 
north-east, called Dighi-Katihar where there is a big thnk (dighi) 
excavated for the troops, when the soldiets of the Nawab of 
Purnea fought with the troops of Nawlib of Murshidabad 
Katihar has grown out of Dighi-Katihar, Ga|mitola, Erakitola and 
Gareri tola. 

There are two small rivers the Kali K isi and Kamla on the 
west and east of Katihar respectively. Thf rivers are no longer 
perennial. 

This town hi only 154 ft. above the sea level and the lie of 
the land towards river Kali Kosi and Kamla is high. So the 
drainage system which is urgently rrauired for the town has been 
a problem since the year 1927. Tne municipality covers a 
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congested and populous area and for the improvement of sanita- 
tion, a proper drainage system is absolutely necessary. I'he 
railways have improved the saniution of their colonies by 
excavations of "surface drains” of different depths. But for want 
of ”outwalls” these drains are all full during rains. 

Its population in 1951 was 42,366 and in 1961 it lias 
grown up to 59,419. It has got a police-station of the 
same name and its tliana number is 81. At present there are 8,000 
houses and about 500 to 600 huts. Many of the houses and huts 
arc shared by more than one family. There is keen housing 
problem. About 40 per cent of the total popidation are literate. 

I’he origflial people of Katihar are Sliuris, Kaibtala, 
Gandhabanik and Nishads (fishermen) . They speak a dialect 
which is a blend of Bengali and Hindi. Wlien tlie town grew, 
people from different districts of Biliar and Bengal came down to 
work here and settle. Formerly about 30 per ceivt of Moham- 
madans.were living in Katihar, compared to Hindus. ,\fter 
partition many Mohammadan families have left for Pakistan and 
instead a very big exodu.<i of Hindus from East Bengal have come 
to settle at Katihar. The industrialisation at the town is giving 
it a cosmopolitan character. 

A class of Mohammadans from Murshidabad called 
Shershabadis (colloquially known as Badias) who speak a mixed 
Bengali dialect had come in thotjjands to settle in villages 
surrounding Katihar within the last thirty years. I’hey are, as 
a class good agriculturists. A good number of Marwaris, Punjabis, 
Sindhis have flocked at Katihar for business. 

As the town grew the MunsiTs Court which was at 
Hasanganj, seven miles on the north was shifted to Katihar in 
1903. A small charitable dispensary and a Middle English 
school wert established in 1903. The town now includes part 
of Durgapur, Dalan, Chitoria, Mirchai, Baigana, Saifganj, 
Daharia ]^Iouza.s, etc. Further expansion is inevitable taking in 
the upland which grows crops and vegettblcs. The town could 
also grow towards Maniiiari where the soil is sandy and does not 
grow good crops. 

The town is at the junction of roads from all sides, (t) 
Purnea-Katihar Road, {ii) Katihar-Manihari Road, (tit) Katihar 
Roshno Hat Road, (iv) Katihar-Korha Road joining Ganga- 
Darjeeliug Road on west and Hafla-Hasanganj Road. Katihar is 
connected via Purnea with distant places like Nepal, Bengal and 
interior of the district by metalled road. Buses and trucks ply on 
tJhese to distant places with passengers and commodities. 

40 14 B«v. 
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The main road in Mangal Bazar area is noy known as the 
'“Shahid Dhruba Path”, to commemorate the name of DhrnhaUd 
Kundu, a local martyr of 1942 National MoVement He was a 
boy of thirteen only and died of a gunshot in August Movement 
The most prominent junction of the roads in front of Katihar 
police-station is known as *'Shahid-Chauk” to commemorate the 
martyrs, who raided the Katihar police-station at that time 

Some of the roads bear the name of the leaders and some of 
die prominent persons of Katihar, c g., Gandhi Road, Rajendra 
Prasad Road, Jawahar Lai Nehru Road, Shri Krishna Singh Road, 
Abdul Bari Road, Dinanath Mishra Road, Nandan Prasad Road. 
Md Baksh Choudhury Road, H. M. Jhunjhunwala Road. 
Labooral Haque Road, Kishorl Lai Road, Kundu Road. 
Keshablal Road, Parashar Bhattacharjee Road and Tnbeni Nayak 
Road, etc 

It would be interesting to tiace the plate name of the 
different muhallas of Katihar The noithern most inuhalla ol 
Ward number I was Baghoabari as it is said leopard used to live 
in this area. Now the name is changed to Ilangram to com 
memorate the name of Hanpada Bhattacharya, one of tlic first 
Bengalis to come to Katihar A lane in Ward niunhci 1 beats 
his name 

Driver tola is'the area where the railway diueis mostlv 
reside Mangal Bazar also known as Station Bazar used to sit 
every Tuesday There is a daily market now Amlatola is 
the place where ‘Amlas’ (ministerial officers) of couU reside 
Bamatola is named after the Gandhahamks of Bengal, who claim 
to have come to Katihar about 300 years ago. Durgapore mohalla 
is a part of the mouza of that name. "Choudhury tola is the icsi 
dence of the famous Mohammadan Choudhury family who 
migrated from Gaya, Mirchaibari derived its name from mou/.i 
Mirchai. The original villages were acquired by the Eastern 
Ben^l Railway. The new subdivision^ headquarters have 
been constructed at a part of Mirchaibari. 

Katihar is now a very big junction of rafiways and the busiest 
in metre gauge. In 1884 the Manihari-K itihar-Kasba line was 
constructed and Katihar-Parbatipore line o : the Eastern Bengal 
State Railway was constructed in 1889. When the Kursela 
Bridge on the Kosi river of the B. N, W, R aitway was completed 
i» 1^5, B. N. W. Railway was connected With Katihar and the 
line was extended to Jogbani foona Kasba, and from Forbesganj 
to Anchragbat, After that the Katihar-Godagari Miction, via Malda 
of Ber^gid was constructed in I909v Thus a big junction has 
grotim up, witli bttngsdows 2sbd quartem.* With the development 
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of railways, an .Anglo-Indian Colony had grown up. The railway 
station handles a large bulk of commercial goods and passengers 
everyday. • 

Katihar is a centre of seven railway junctions, viz,, Katihar- 
Maniharighat, Katihar-Sinbhabad, Katihar-Jogbani, Katihai 
Radhikapore, Katihar-Amingaon (Assam) , Katihar-Saharsa and 
Katihar-Lucknow. 

There have been many changes in the name of the railways 
which have been mentioned. Recently a broad gauge line has 
been joined to Katihar from Kajurighat via Malda. An extensive 
railway yard with a separate station has been constructed. The 
present railwaj^ yard has got a capacity! of about 5,000 to 6,000 
wagons. The growth of a number of industries and particularly 
jute discussed elsewhere has led to the growing importance of this 
station. Katihar is a great trade centre. Through this town 
business with Nepal, West Bengal and Pakistan takes place. Jute 
which i« grown only in Purnea district in Bihar is purchased, 
imported and exported through it. It is a big market for cloth, 
glass-waies, glass-bangles (churt) , hht leaves, aluminium-brass 
utensils, foodgrains, log and wood furniture, clay -images and 
iilols. 

There are four daily bazais. The municipal market 
constructed recently has bright prospect in future. Over and 
above these daily bazaiSj Katihai hcjJds three big hatias (Bara hat, 
Mangal hat and Charles hal) on hxtd days in a week. There are 
many feeder hats surrounding katihar on diflerent days from 
where commoilities ai'e brought for Katihar market. Katihar is 
famous lor three melas, Kahhait mela, Duigasthan melo and 
Janmaslarni mela. 'I'hcy are very popular and ate visited by 
thousands from villages* during these festivals. Of recent years, 
Durga puja and Saraswati puja of school children have surpassed 
all the otlicr festivals for popularity. There are five High schools 
for boys (with co-education) and one for girls. Primary education 
through the municipality has spread and at present there are 
thirty Primary schools. One college has been established in 1953 
with facilfty to study Arts. Science and Commerce up to Degiee 
standard. Katihar Technical School has recently been shifted 
to Katihar from Dighi (as it is said, it could not get accommoda- 
tion formerly at Katihar) and a big building has been constructed. 
There is one Arabic college and a Sanskrit college at Katihar. 

In 1955 Katihar subdivision was made with its headquarters 
in Mirchaibari area, which is rapidly increasing in population. 
A^r partition of the country, Bihar had to guard a long Pakistan 
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border. The Vllth Battalion of Bihar ‘Military Police wa» 
located in the north of the town on the side of Purnea Ratihar 
Road. They are usihg the “Ritte-Range" ol Chandman cons- 
tructed by the British Government for the Anglo-Indian Volun- 
teer Corps. 

There are two Government hospitals, one civil hospital with 
15 beds and another railway hospital. A Government hospital 
with 70 beds at the present site of the hospital is under construc- 
tion. There are other three dispensaries, one belonging to State 
Insurance Scheme in industrial aiea and another opened by the 
Ram Krishna Mission and the third one of Bihar Military Police. 
The Ram Krishna Mission established in 1926 at Ratihar, is a 
big institution, with a big High school, library, Allopathic and 
Homoeopathic dispensaries and a temple where teligious dis 
courses are held. The main atm of this institution is ‘ SeiMce to 
the People ". 

Ratihar has a Sports Association and is a centre of .football 
and other games. 

The Town Club of Ratihar (established in 193b b\ a few 
sport enthusiasts) had tts own building in 191t< 'I he tivo 
Railway Institutes for the railway employees ha\e a libi.ip, a 
reading room, a theatrical stage with an auditorium and a paik 
adjoining to tt. The “Kahbmi” of Ratihai was tonsinuted in 
the middle of 19th century, by Raja Mahendra Narayan Roy ol 
Souria, a place seven miles to the north-east, where the relics of 
Souria can be seen. Raja Mahendra Narayan Roy separated 
from the family and built his house “Rajbati” at Ratihar and 
established the "Kahbatt”. The town is being rapidly extended, 
the railway area on the west of the railway lines has added, many 
bungalows and quarters extending over miles A Rosi colony is 
coming up to the west of the town There is* an 'Inspection 
Bungalow in the heart of the town. There are two dhannsalas 
for travellers. Ratihar has four cinematograph houses.^ 

There arc two C. D. Blocks, Ratihar North and Ratihar 
South functioning here. The Government of Bjhar have 
recently supplied electric energy to this town, Purnea and other 
places from a power house installed at Hatihar. The Water- 
Supply Scheme of Rs, 9,76,000 for Katiharf Municipality cons- 
tructed by the help of Public Health En^neering Department 
of the Government of Bihar is completed The water 
toyyer with a tank df 1,00,000 gallons capacity on it has indeed, 
added to the architectural glory of the town. The railway area 
is now getting water-supply frtwn the river Kali Kosi. Indeed, 
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^is water-supply is a big one. It is said to be capable of supply- 
ing water to a town double the size of Katihar. Of course, 
formerly these areas were supplied from three tube-weUs whici 
were working unsuccessfully. Railway waterworks colony has a 
plpisant townscape quite distinct for the congested bazar area. 
The Agricultural Departments of the Government of India and 
Government of Bihar have opened agricultural farms for the 
improvement of jute and other cultivation on the south end of 
tlie town. 

The town, though improved in some respects has still the 
slums of olden days. Slum areas are interspersed with palatial 
buildings and unhealthy marshy lands. The slums are often 
destroyed by fire in the dry months. Katihar has had an oblique 
development and the housing problem has become very acute. 
Housing schemes for low-income and middle-income gn'oup have 
not yet been implemented. Katihar lacks a townscapie badly. 

Katihar Subdivision.— In 1955, Katihar subdivision was 
cieated out of Purnea Sadar subdivision with its headquarters at 
Mirchaibari on the outskirts of Katihar town. There was a 
Civil Court at Katihar from before. Most of the Government 
offices including the Civil Court buildings were constructed at 
Mirchaibari where a new township has growm up. • For better 
administration it was felt that there should be another subdivi- 
sion. It was difficult for the Sadar Subdivisional Officer to look 
after such a big subdivision. 

The subdivision has an area of 1,266 square miles. The 
population of Katihar subdivision according to 1951 census was 
8,91,331. According to the provisional figure of 1961 census the 
population Is 9,06,526. 

Katihar subdivision has tne following revenue ihanas:— 
Katihar, Korha and Kadwa. 


The following are the police thanas in Katihar subdisision 
with their area and population according to the 1951 census:— 


0 

Name of thaua, 

• 


Area 

in 

sq miles < 

Population. 

Katihar 


ifii 

1,47,731 

Maulhari . . 

• • 

166 

1.01,424 

Korha 

• a 

223 

1,01,592 

Baisi 

• • 

198 

93,133 

Kadwa * • 


133 

76,046 

Baraii 


134 

71,408 

A »amnagar 


136 

72,684 


pviusfitA 

jUtihar subdivision has got only one town, viz., Katihar 
accQtding to 11^1 to 1961 census. The population of Katihar 
town in 1901 was 9,761. In 1951, the population had risen to 
42,365. There has been a steady increase till 1941 when the 
population was 26,326. In the next decade there was a great 
rise to 42,365 which synchronised with the rapid industrialisation 
of the town. Katihar is now an industrial town with all its 
advantages and disadvantages. Jute mills and other industrial 
concerns have changed the tace of the town. 

Katihar subdivision has got important trade centres at 
Katihar, Manihari and Barari. These trade centres have been 
discussed in a separate chapter. The importance of Katihar 
town as a trade centre or a railway junction has been discussed 
elsewhere. 

i 

The Suhdivisional Officer, Katihar, is the head of the civil 
administration of the subdivision under the administrative 
control of the District Magistrate of Purnea There are a mmiber 
of offices at Katihar subdivision for magisteiial and revenue work 
and he has the further assistance of officers in charge of depait- 
ments like Excise, Registration, Medical and Public Tlialih, 
Agricultur^, Public Works Department, etc. 

Katihar subdivision has among others the following officers — 
Assistant Engineer, National Extension Senkc, .\ssistant Engi- 
neer, Irrigation, Subdivisional Educational Officer. SubdniMonal 
Agricijltural Officer, Subdivisional Officer, P W D , Assistant 
Registrar, Co-operative, Inspector of Industries, Inspector of 
Central Excise, Commandant, one contingent of Bihar Military 
Police. 

For development and revenue purposes the subdivision is 
further divided into two C. D. Blocks— katihai North and 
Katihar South functioning here. 

The following blocks are located in’ Katihar subdivision ~ 
Katihar Development Block. Barari Development Block, Kadwa 
Development Block, Baisi Development Blo<ik and Azamnagar 
Development Block. 

Katihar is the district headquarters for the North Eastern 
and North East Frontier Railways and a la!ge railwaty colony 
is located here. There are a large number of railway officials 
and a still larger number of sulmrdinate raij way staff posted at 
Katil^r. 

ff 

The population of the subdivision consists of both Hindus 
and Mwdims as the two major communitiei The subdivision 
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has the advantage of a long water board, fertile land and good 
crops and fairly good communication facilities. 

. •^^<*^*‘^*~K.hagra, a part of Kishanganj town, is under the 
jurisdiction of Kishanganj thana. It has an area of 1,832 acres 
having 201 houses. I’he population according to the census of 
1951, is 1,037, i.e., 647 males and 390 females. About 300 males 
and 72 females are literate and there is only one Lover Primary 
school. Its thana number is 144 and people of this place are 
mostly engaged in cultivation, other services and miscellaneous 
sources. 

Khagra is commonly known as the Khagra Nawab’s Estate. 
Its sole proprietor was Nawab Syed Ata Hussain Khan, who died 
in 1892. He was survived b) his widow, Nawab Sahar Banu 
Begum Sahiba<ind two sons, namely, Nawabzada Syed Mehiuddin 
Hossain Meerza Saheb and Nawabzada Syed Moinuddin Hossain 
Mirza Saheb and one daughter, namely, Nawabzadi Zain-un-N issa 
Begum Sahiba. Soon after the death of the Nawab, the Begum’s 
brother, Prince Syed Iskandar Ali Meerza came to Khagra from 
Murshidabad and took his sister and her three minor children 
with him to Murshidabad Then the Nawab’s estate was looked 
after by the Court of Wards. At Murshidabad the two sons of 
the late Nawab were educated by a tutor, Meeiza Sujjat Ali Beg. 
The daughter died in her childhood. Then her mother inherited 
the entire share of her daughter in the State. Attci the death 
of Prince Syed Iskandar Ali Meerza the widow Begum Sahiba 
married Meer/a Sujjat Ali Beg (the private tutor of her minor 
sons) Later on this tutor was gi\en the title of Khan Bahadur 
by the British Government. 

This estate was divided among all the sons and daughters of 
the Begum from the first and second marriages. N^t only this, 
but some share went to the children of Meer/a Sujjat All Beg 
from his first wife In the year 1906 Nawabzada Syed Mehiuddin 
Hossain Mirza aitaindd his majority and the Court of Wards 
ceased to ’function thereafter. He married one Euiopean lady. 
He had a daughter named Sahebzadi Akhtar Banu Begum bom 
at CalciMta in 1907. Nawab Mehiuddin Hossain Mirza died in 
1919 at Mussorie in U. P. Now litigation started between the 
younger brother of the deceased on the one hand and Mrs. Nora 
Frances ’Meerza and her daughter on the other in leapect to 
inherit the share of the late Nawabzada. After sometimes they 
arrived at a compromise and Nawabzada had to pay Rs. 27,000 
per year to Sahebzadi Miss Zeu Meerza but the successor of 
Nawabzada Syed Moinuddin Mirza became the sole proprietor 
of Ae Khagra Estate. 
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Khagra village is best known for a famous mela held every 
year in the cold weather. TTie old Gazetteer published in 1911, 
mentions tliat this mela was attended by 50,000 to 1,00,000 
persons. The mela was introduced by the late Nawab Syed Ata 
Hossain Khan in the year 1883. The idea was suggested to him 
by a faquir known as Baba Kamli Shah, for the good of the people 
and for the improvement of the condition of the local people. 
This suggestion, when placed before the then District Magistrate 
of Pumea, namley, Mr. A. Weeks, received his support and the 
then Subdivisional Officer of Kishanganj, namely, Rai Bahadur 
Gossain Das Dutu, also supported the idea of the Nawab 
in sponsoring the mela. He constructed a pucca road from the 
old Khagra Dehori to the Ganga-Darjeeling Road. The Estate 
Manager of the Court of Wards, Mr. Tolts brought about many 
improvements in the mela by constructing inetaKed roads and 
digging wells at different places and planting shady trees. 


Previously the shopkeepers from different places like Dacca. 
Murshidabad and other places of Bengal used to come here. 
Before the partition of India, this mela attracted a large number 
of people mostly Muslims from the areas which alter partition of 
the country went over to Pakistan, especially the neigh htiat mg 
districts falling in East Pakistan. A large number of elephants, 
bullocks, cows, buffaloes, Bhuttia ponies, country horses 
(Sareswal) , sheep and goats, camels and dogs art sold. This mela 
was also notorious for women traffic and large number of up- 
country prostitutes used to visit the mela, but with the implemen- 
tation or ‘Immoral Traffic Act', the evil has been checked to a 
great extent, causing a great financial loss to the mela holders. 

This mela came into management of the Rc\emie 
Department in the year 195.3 after vesting of estates under 
provision Of Bihar Land Reforms Act and following are the 
figures of income (yearwise) of the mela 

Rs. 


1953- 54 

1954- 55 

1955- 56 

1956- 57 


91,527 
89,690 
96,455 
1. €7,6 18 


The Government realised the income foi* the » whole mela 
and paid compensation to the raiyats as decided. During the 
year 1957-58 the Klragra Nawab fex-intermediary) claimed 
certain portion of Kl^gra mela as meir pa^st and homestead 
land for which injunctions were issued agpainst the Government 
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to hold mela on those portions. During 1957-58 onward the 
mela is being held on original site by three parties, namely, State 
Oovemment, the Khagra Nawabs and the raiyats. In the year 
1959-^0 some portions came into the possession of Government 
by virtue of the amendment of Bihar Land, Reforms Act and 
during 1959-60 the whole portions belonging to the State Govern- 
ment was settled with the Khagra Nawab on Rs. 25,212. During 
these years the State Government incurred expenditure up to 
12 per cent to 15 per cent on the maintenance of the mela 
amenities such as latrines, sanitation, etc. 

Litigations between the State of Bihar and cx-proprictors of 
Khagra Nawab Estate are going on. 

/CwAangan;.— Headquarters of the Kishanganj subdivision, 
situated on thq Ganga-Darjeeling Road, a little distance cast oi 
the Mahananda river. Its population in 1901 was 7,671, 1911, 
7,563, 1921. 7,934. 1931, 8,946, 1941, 10,424 and in 1951 was 
15,908. 

Its name was formerly Krishnagunj. It appears that during 
the tim^ of Francis Buchanan (1810) it was a poor place though 
a native officer resided here. As he mentioned “Krishnagunj, 
where the native officers reside, is a poor place; but it is situated 
between two market places. The one to the west is by the natives 
called Line-bazar, as containing the military cantonment The 
officers' houses are all thatched, but are neat and tomloi table. 
Besides the military there may be 500 houses. The market east 
from Krishnagunj is called Kutubgnnj and is situated on the 
opposite side of the ri\er* and contiuis about 600 houses”. 

It became the headquarters of the Kishanganj subdivision 
in 1845. The Subdivisional Magistrate’s offices were situated 
four miles north-west of the present site, at a plate known as 
Bhaliya-dangi, about half a mile from the east bank of the 
Mahananda, where there was also a Munsif or civil court, a sub- 
legistry office, a school, and a charitable disjxmsary. 'Fhe post 
office, coaching bungalow, and police-station were at Kishanganj. 
It formed a chauktdari union under .-\ct XX ol 1856, and was 
managed liy a municipal committee of seventeen non-official 
native merabers.f Kisha ganj was constituted a municipality in 
1887. It is not known as to when the Subdivisibnal Officer’s 
offices and .the civil courts were shitted to present site. 
Mr. O’Malley had mentioned in the last Diittict Gazetteer of 
Purnea (1911) that the offices had lecently been removed (o 

•It ifr * smikU dead rxver called Ramjani. 

1-Hontere’ Statistical Account of Puroiah, p. 266. 
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Deomaria, a quarter o£ the tot^n adjoining the railway station. 
So it is speculated Aat the offices were shifted to the present site 
between 1901 and 1911. 

Formerly, a narrow gauge line known, as the Dai^cling- 
Himalaya Railway used to run between Kishanganj and Siliguri. 
In 1941, the narrow gauge was converted to metre gauge from 
Kishanganj to Galgalia. In 1948-49, the entire narrow gauge 
was converted and then the entire length from Kishanganj to 
Siliguri was thus connected by metre gauge line. The distance 
of Kishanganj from Pumea by rail is about 80 miles whereas by 
road it is only 45 miles. So road journey is more favourable, 
as it is not only less expensive but saves a lot of time. But the 
un-bridged gap of the Ganga-Darjeeling Road on the river 
Mahananda stands in .the way and especially in the rainy season 
It becomes difficult to go to Kishanganj from Purnea by road. 

The town is a straggling one, the area within municipal 
limits being five square miles, but according to the reronitneuda- 
tion of the Vishwanathan Commission, some villages adjoining the 
town have to be added and so its area would be about M scjuarc 
miles. It has now four wards, viz., (1) Kutubganj, (2) Kishan- 
ganj and Line Kishanganj, (3) Teghra, Sundarian, Dilwaiganj 
and Dharamganj, and (4) Dumaria, Ruidhasa and Khagra. The 
place has importance owing to the development of jute trade. 
There are three jute pressing mills and one oil mill. A large 
volume of jute is CKported from here. Being situated in the 
centre of the famous Ganga-Darjeeling Road, the road traffic of 
Kishanganj is very heavy. Tlie nationalised buses of West Bengal 
ply to and from between Kishanganj and Raiganj, Balurghat and 
Siliguri. Private buses ply to and from between Purnea uiul 
Kishanganj. Besides a large number of public carriers daily 
touch Kishanganj. There arc the sub-offices of the Balurghat 
Transport Agency, Everest Roadways, Bharat Yatayat and Ashok 
Transport Agency at Kishanganj. There had l^en some set- 
backs m the jute trade of Kishanganj due to the transfer of some 
of the best jute growing areas of the Kishanj^nj subdivision to 
West Bengal. 

Besides the Subdivisional Officer's officeslthere are^the courts 
of Munsif-Magistrate, the office of the Deput r Sup)erintendeiit of 
Police, Subdivisional Agricultural Office. 00 ces of the S. D. O. 
P. W. D.r Assistant Registrar of Co-operative Societies, the Circle 
Office of the Superintendent of Central £x4se and the office of 
the Assistant Superintendent of Commercial fTaxes. It has two 
High schools, one for boys and the other for girls, one Middle 
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uhool, a library, post and tele^aph office, police-station, dak and 
inspection bungalow and a railway station. It has also a sub- 
divuional hospital and a sub-jail. 

A broad gauge Jine between Khajuria ghat and Siliguri via 
Kishanganj running parallel to the existing metre gauge line is 
under construction. It is expected by the end of 196J this 
railway track will be completed and the bulk of passengers from 
Assam and North Bengal will take this route for going to Calcutta, 
as the distance between Calcutta and Siliguri will take much 
shorter time than at present. It will also facilitate easy move- 
ments of goods traffic between Assam and Calcutta. After the 
cession of a comiderable 'area of Kishanganj subdivision to West 
Bengal, Kishanganj towm is now virtually a pocket with Bengal 
borders on all three sides on the north, east and soutii. This 
has crippled the business people to a considerable extent and they 
are in a great disadvantageous position. They have further 
been handicapped due to provisional restrictions on the move- 
ments of certain essential commodities between West Bengal and 
Bihar. It is also the headtpiarters of a Community Development 
Block. * The Khagra mela is also located within the municipal 
area. A college has recently been started at Kishanganj up to 
Pre-University Course and in the near future it will develop into 
a full-fledged Degree College. 

Kishanganj Subdivision— Physical Aspects— Location.— lihe 
subdivision Kishanganj has a total area of 782 square miles. It 
is bounded on the north by Nepal and West Bengal, on the cast 
by State of West Bengal, on the south by Araria and Sadar 
subdivision on the west. The border of Pakistan is hardly 
12 miles away from the border of this subdivision. The total 
population of this subdivision according to the census of 1951 
was 5,60,503 having an area of 1,332 stjuare miles but alter the 
implementation of Transfer of Tenitories .\ct, 1956, the total 
population. of the subdivision has been reduced to 3,30 76() with 
an area of 782 square miles. 

.—The greater part of this subdivision consists 
of alluvial plain and thr whole subdivision is almost entirely a 
level plaiq. The whole plain of this area is drained by a number 
of rivers which emerge from the Himalayan ranges. During the 
rains they swell up and they flow swiftly but in dry season they 
dwindle into small streams. 

Hill -There is practically no hill in this subdivision and 
there is no waterfall worth mentioning. 
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River System,— The riven take their origia in the high lands 
of Nepal, and Darjeeling district of West Bengal and flow from 
north to south. The important rivers of this subdivision are 
Mahananda, Donk, Kankai, Mechi and Ratua. Among them 
the Mahananda is most important. 

The river Mahananda rises from the Mahalderan hill in the 
Darjeeling district and it enters the subdivision from north-east 
and flows southward. Near somewhere to the place it receives 
the river Kankai and thereafter it flows through the south-east of 
Purnea Sadar subdivision and enters Malda district of West 
Bengal, The Mahananda river has changed its course and old 
Maliananda has silted up at many places. 

Big Boats ply during the rains on this river. 

JJonA.—Jt rises somewhere in the district o£ Jalpaiguri and 
flows close to Mahananda down to its junction with tliat river 
near Kharkhari. 

Ramjan.— The river Ramjan which flows out the Kishanganj 
town appears now to have been dead 

iironAai.— -This river is furious and has got many branches in 
the northern portion of this subdivision. It changes its coutse 
very swiftly but brings sufficient silt. It has caused sufluicnt 
damage and people compare it with Kosi Ratua meets Kankai 
below Kuti., 

Mechi . — ^The .river Mechi brings too much sand and eroiles 
its bank very swiftly. 

All the rivers of this subdivision are hill streams coming 
from high range and they are liable to cau.se high floods during 
the rains. All these rivers remain in spate in August but watet 
recedes very (quickly. It is with the intention of checking their 
floods and utilising their waters for irrigation, that the river 
system of J^ahananda and Kankai is being surveyed. 

Climate.— The climate of Kishanganj subdivision is damp 
with an average rainfall of 77.11. The cliiffiate of‘ tliis sub- 
division wa.s formerly very damp and unhealthy, but since the 
earthquake of 1934, the climate has changed! Formerly, people 
of this part used to suffer from Kala-azar, malaria, etc., very 
frequently so that the people of other distrilts were afraid to 
come over this part. 

The year can be divided into well miAked seasons. The 
<old weather lasting from November to midfile of March. Hot 
weather from mid-March to mid-June and nuoy season from mid- 
June to October, generally rain ends in early October but some 
times monsoon continues till the end of this month- 
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July and August are months of heavy rains but they are 
fairly cool. During the months of April, May and June the 
climate is generally pleasing but the atmosphere becomes stuffy 
and uncomfortable at times. 

Rainfall. —'The subdivision receives more than 90 per cent 
of it.s total annual rainfall from the monsoon during the rainy 
season which lasts from the middle of June to October. Duimg 
the months from November to October and May, fine dry weather 
prevails and only an inch or so of rain ialls monthly. In normal 
years, the monsoons break in latter part of May and the heaviest 
rainfall occurs in July and August. 'I he following table gives 
an idea of distribution of normal rainfall monthwise in the three 
rain recording stations of this subdivision:— 


Station. 

January. February. 

March, 

April. May. 

June. 

Kishanganj 

Thalsurganj 

Babhadurganj 

.. .76" 

. . .85" 

.26" 

.76" 

.s5" 

.60" 

.60" 

.76" 

•26" 

2" 2.5" 
2.6" 3" 

1" 1.6" 

12" 

20" 

10" 


July. Auy^ust. 

Sap timber. 

Oct-ober, November, 

December. * 

Annual. 

13" 25" 

21" 30" 

11" 26" 


3" 

4" 

2" 

.50" 

'SO" 

.23" 

.26" 

•25" 

.25" 

70.25" 

98.70" 

62.0o" 


From the above data it can be safely inferred that the 
subdivision rectives an average annual rainfall of 76.90 inches. 


Fauna.— Tigers, leopards, buffaloes, deer, ntlgat and wild 
pigs as wel\ as some game birds were found in quite large number 
about 50 or 60 years ago, in the northern portion of the subdivi- 
sion in the jungles on the bank of the river Mechi and Donk and 
it had the reputation of one of the best shooting places in Uiliar. 
The fish-eating different rocodiles were found in neaily all rivers 
and running streams specially in the river Donk but due to change 
of river course and indiscriminate shooting, wild animals are 
getting scarce every year. 

Besides, nearly all the jungles of the subdivisions have been 
cleared off and brought under cultivation. A small number of 
tigers and leopards, however, are still be met with. Leopards are 
seen by the roadside of Chopra and Sonapur on the National 
Highway. 
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The river Mahananda contains katla, Kalbaus, baai, 
4engra, bachua anjl other small fish. HiUa and lahu are very 
scarcely found in this river. The large t^nks arc stocked with 
rahu and haila, etc., but fish is not found in this subdivision in 
sufficient quantity. 

General.— At present there arc six poilce-stations, namely, 
Kishanganj, Bahadurganj, 'ierhagachh, Dighalbank, Thakurganj 
and Potliiya. 

The subdivision being on the north-east corner of the State 
is close to East Pakistan which is at places only ten or twelve miles 
away from the borders of this subdivision. 

The headquarters of the subdivision is Kishanganj town. 
It is divided into two halves by river Ranijan which remains dry 
for the most part of the year. This rivei is led by rain water 
mostly and it works' as the drain of the town. 

Darjeeling-Ganga previously known as Darjeeling Ganges 
Road passes through the town. Across the Darjeeling Road on 
’ the south is Dumaria Mahalla ol the town where all the Govern- 
ment offices are located. It has one Boys’ High school, one 
Government Girls’ Middle school, one High ^hool for girls and 
.several other' Boys’ and Girls' Middle and Primary schools A 
Women’s Industrial school is also functioning in Dunuiia, giving 
training in knitting, embroidery and tailoring 1 here is a 
Government hospital. 

Mohammadans predominate in Kishanganj subdivision 
forming about 80 per cent of the population. The majority are 
believed to be descendants of aboriginal Kochas or hill tribes. 
The other castes are Saik, Sadgope, Rajbansi, Musahar, Dhanuk, 
Gangai, Tanti, Hari, Teli, Dusadh, Saiyad, Jolha, Brahmin, 
Koiri, Bania and Santhal. 

The Mohammadans and most of the Hindus speak dialect 
which is mixture of Bengali, Maithili and Hindi and commonly 
known as Kishanganjia. The area predominates in Muslim 
population but females do not observe purdSi generally. The 
temal<» do not wear saris. A cloth fs tied tigmly round* the body 
passing jmt below the arms, which are left ttee and uncovered, 
while it forms a skirt which reaches up to flhie half of the leg. 
The cloth used is locally manufactured, dyed and the colours 
arranged in stripi^ are invariably in good tajte. This apparel 
is known as Tatni*. The males s^erally wear hmginrs. Females 
are very fond o£ gold ornaments. There is quite a good business 
of gold at Kibhanganj. 
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In this subdivision the houses generally are built of bamboo 
splits with straw roofing. Some of these houses display a great 
aesthetic sense and look attractive. Use of corrugated iron sheets 
for roofing is increasing day by day. People have also starteil 
constructing pucca houses in the mufussil areas as well. 

The people are not very hardy. Most of their cultivation 
work is done by labourers. Their food is most un-nourishing. 
Their staple diet is rice, dal and vegetables. Murhi (fried rice) , 
biscuits and tea constitute their favourite tiffin. It is because of 
their habit of taking biscuits and loaves there are several bakeries 
in this area The number of meat and beef eaters predominates. 

It is something very strange that more than 50 per cent persons of 
the community’of Musahar and Dusadh who are all Harijans do 
not eat meat on principles. Use of hm, tobacco and pan or betel 
is very common. People are very fond of sweets. 

Although nearly the entire population is dependent on 
agriculture and they are mostly farmers, they do not take to hard 
manual Jabour. Labourers from the west mostly, Muzaffarpur, 
Daibhanga, Balia districts come in several thousands to plough 
their land, sowing seeds and to harvest their crops. It is mainly 
a jute-growing aiea. During sowing and harvesting seasons 
special trains are run for farm labourers. 

1 he people are mela minded. There are a number of 
mobile proprietors meant for exhibiting cinema shows in the 
melas. Purnca district as a whole i® lamous for numerous hats 
and melas in which the farmers paiticipate There is hardly 
any part of Bihar, where so many hats and melas are held and 
patronised by the people. In these sveekly hats or special melas 
consumers’ goods and livestock are sold. It is peculiar that 
Purnea melas still attract a number of piostitutes who pitch their 
tents in the melas to c^rry on their trade. The Khagia mela is 
still the biggest mela in the district. 

The weavers mainly weave 'Patani’ on their primitive looms. 
In Kasera Mohalla of Kishanganj Town, bell-metal spoons are 
made, Chakia is famous as a cart wheel manufacturing centre 
which is of a very high grade and finds market throughout the 
district of Purnea. Bamboos, hides and bones abound in this 
area and they are exported to Calcutta to different manufacturing 
units. The Marwari community holds almost a monopoly over 
the jute trade, which is the chief product of this area. They are 
scattered far and wide in the most interior of the villages. 

In this subdivision there is a very faint distinction between 
Hindus and Muslims. Here Hindus eat pan or drink tea freely 
ftpm a Muslim shop. In Purnea there is 'Bkagwati Sthan^ 
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whete Muslim’® also offer worship. Muslims freely offer goats, 
chickens, pigeons and the first fruits of trees and crops to Hindu 
deities. In Pachim Pali there is a "Kali St hart' where both Hindus 
and Muslims perform pufa and make offerings. 

There is another custom which stands in striking contrast 
with tliose of the Hindus in the up-countries especially in Patna 
district. When a dead man is carried to the burning ghat, cow- 
dung mixed with water is sprinkled on the way, the liquid is 
carried in a handi (earthen pot) and after crossing the locality it 
is banged on the ground. At places, Hindus bury dead bodies 
like Muslims instead of burning the bodies. 

On the whole the moral life of this subdivision is at a very 
low ebb. Although it is predominantly a rural area, from the 
moral {xjint of view all the e\ils of a big industrial township are 
found here. There are three contributory tactois lor this low 
incidence— 

(1) Prostitution in a very decentralised form i'- ob‘.er\cd 
even in die most interior villages. (2) Insiituiion 
of bigamy among the Mohammadans, (3) The 
free access of labourers from outside in the homes 
of the local cultivators. ~ 

Historic ^ito.-r-Some passages in the Mahabliarata describing 
conquests of Bhima in eastern India, fuinish further information 
about the inhabitants of this part (viz., northern part ol Kishan- 
ganj subdivision) of this country. Bhima, it is said, conquered 
MaharaJ king of Kanski-kocha and die land of die Pandras which 
is identifiable with South Purnea. He also defeated Kama, die 
king of Anga, conquered the hill-tribes, killed the king of 
Modagiri in battle and next subdued the powerful Pandra King, 
Basudeva, who is described as the King of Bangas, Pundras and 
Kiratas. Whole of Purnea district is said to have been under 
the king Pundra and the name Purnea wa| derived from the 
name of King Pundra. 

Local tradition still speaks of the struggle and conc^ucst of 
the Kiratas and a Kirata woman from the mAang or taxai is said 
to have been the wife of Raja Birat who, it s said in the Maha- 
bharata, gave shelter to Yudhishthira and! his four Pandava 
brothers during their 12 years’ exile. The site of this part is still 
pointed out at Thakurganj in the north of this district. A big 
pond which is called ’’Bhatdhola” to the west^ of Thakurganj just 
adjacent to the railway lines is still existing. People say that it 
was formerly used by Orauplidi, the wife of Pancha Pandavas in 
cooking rice for the Pandavas. 
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It is said to have been the site of the residence of the Raja 
Virat whose territory lay along the east of Kosi and included the 
adjoining lands as far as Jalpaiguri, Rangpur and Dinajpur. At 
the time of last trigonometrical survey some stones with inscrip- 
tion were dug up at Thakurganj by the surveyors which the 
.villagers declared were the remains of the Virat’s palace. 

"Kichaka-badh”, an ancient place which is only 3 to 4 miles 
from Thakurganj lies in Morang just on the other side of the 
river Mechi. The brother-in-law of Virat Raja Kichaka was said 
to have resided at the palace of Virat Raja. A mela during 
“Baruni Snan’' meets at this place every year when people of 
different villages assemble there for one day and offer homage to 
a fountain where it is said Kichaka was killed by Bhima. 1 he 
small thin bricks and other materials were found lying here and 
there. In iront of Kishanganj Subdivisional Officer’s office there 
IS a gun said to have been cast as a compact unit in honour of the 
visit of Sardar Baluman Yar Khan, a commander of five thousand 
soldiers ajrd a younger brother of Saista Khan (1669) . The 
cannon has not rusted although lying exposed for hundreds of 
years. 

Benugarh, Asuragarh, Rajgarh are ancient historic sites 
although not much is known about them. 

Kursela.—Thh village in Katihar subdivision is situated on 
the south-western part of the Punu-a district, at a distance of 
37 miles by bus route and 41 miles by rail route from Purnta. 
Different road routes radiate from this place to dillereni direc- 
tions, e.g., Kursela to Katihar, Kuisela to Jogbani, Kurscla to 
Dhamdaha. The village is near the National Highway Road 
which is under construction. Once a road bridge is constructed 
on Kosi river near Kursela, Purnea will be accessible by road 
from Patna. ^ The railway station is Jiamcd after the village. 

Kursela is taken to he a distorted name of ‘Kuru-Shila’. 
'Kuru-Shilai means the hilly phrt of the region wdrich once 
belonged to the King ‘Knru’, the descendants of ♦ whom were 
called 'Kaurava' and according to Mahabharata waged a war with 
Tandavas’. their cousins. At a distance of four miles south, 
■there is a range of hills known as Bateswar hills. There is an 
ancient temple of Mahadeva on the hill. Some associate the 
once famous Vikramshila University with this site. 

The village is situated at the confluence of Ganga and Kosi 
and is regarded as a very holy place for the Hindus. Thousands 
of pH^^rims come to take a dip at the confluence. 


14 Kev. 
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The area adjacent to the railway line has developed into a 
good market place. This place is called "Ayodhagani Market'* 
^ter the founder of Kursela Estate. Th^re is a good turnover 
of jute, tobacco, maize, fish, wheat and rice. The , market is 
prosperous and has a large number of brick-built houses. All 
kinds of consumers' goods are available in the market. There 
is a fine temple of Ram and Sita and another of Durga. 

At a distance of about tliree furlongs is the palatial building 
of the proprietor of the Kursela Estate on about 15 acres of land. 
It has its own electricity and an attractive garden. There is a 
separate guest house and the proprietor is well known for his 
hospitality. 

Kursela has got a Higher Secondary school, a charitable 
dispensary, three libraries and a 'Gandhi Ghar’ made out of the 
collection of Gandlii Memorial Fund, and this is a centre to help 
in tlie promotion of rural industries. The Higher Secondary 
school is Government aided but the dispensary called 
’Ohanrakshini Dispensary’ named after the wife of the founder of 
the Kursela Estate is run by the Kursela Estate. The village 
has got a landing ground for small planes maintained by the 
Kursela Estate. As the Kursela Estate has some private planes, 
the landing ground is in frequent use. The village has got 
beautiful mango orchards. 

Kursela had a young artist, Sri Awadesh Kumar Singh, M. P , 
son of the present proprietor of the Kursela Estate, 
Sri Raghubansh Prasad Singh, whose paintings were exhibited at 
New Delhi, under the presidentship of Dr, S. Radhakrishnan 
He had an uqtiraely death in 1958. 

Lalbalu.—A wide stretch of maidan about 9 miles from 
Pumea to the east with a small idgah at one end and on which 
the devout Moslims assemble for sayipg their prayers. Lalbalu 
has her good old day of importance which is worth, recounting. 

Very few people know that it was at this maidan there was a 
fight between the mutineers and a band ofi loyalists led by Com- 
missioner Yuk of Bhagalpur in the Sepoy Mutiny days on the 
11th of December, 1857. This encountet practically disbanded 
the insurrectionists so far as Purnea distri ;t was concerned. The 
bulk of the insurrectionists took to their eels and fled towards 
Morang in Nepal. 

At the end of November, 1857 some Companies of the 73rd 
Native Infantry broke out at Dacca and it' was apprehended that 
they would come and ihflame the troops at Jalpaiguri. A detach- 
ment of the llth Irregular Cavalry was then posted at*falpaiguri. 
Kr. Yule who was the Commissioner of Bhagalpur Division at 
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that time promptly left Bhagalpur with a detachment of the 5th 
Fusileers stationed at Monghyr. Mr. Yule marched on to Pumea 
by the track which Ijter on was acquired and transformed iqto the 
famous Ganges— Darjeeling Road so well known to the motorists 
and joined Captain Burbank there. As a precautionary measure 
Captain Burbank had previously been despatched to Purnea with 
a small company of sailors. Mr. Yule infused spirit into the 
Europeans of the district mostly planters, drilled them into a 
small force and they all followed the Commissioner Yule who 
knew to wield the pen only. 

The party led by Commissioner Yule marched from Purnea 
to Kishanganj. At Kishanganj came the news that detachments 
of the 11th Irregular Cavalry had mutinied. Mr. Yule promptly 
followed them up and came back to Purnea. On the 10th of 
December after an arduous all night march the mutineers 
retreated a few miles to the east and at night just when Yule and 
his men had sat down to dinner, the news w^as brought that the 
mutiiie^fs had camped at Lalbalu. At the dead of the night 
when preference might have been given to the bed, the small 
army was led out by Yule for that Ascalon. Just at dawn the 
party reached Lalbalu taking an angular direction from 
Pathalwah Kothi where an indigo planter lived. The mutineers 
were surprised at this intervention and before they could rise to 
the occasion, Mr. Yule had marshalled out his men into position. 
The fifty regulars mounted on the embankment (which still 
exists) and behind the bundh were ; inged the men of the naval 
brigade and of the volunteer dragoons mixed with the Fusileers. 

Then commenced the battle of Lalbalu also described as the 
battle ol Bundh by Sir Edward Braddoii in his almost forgotten 
'T hilly Years of Shikar*. Braddon was at that time a junior 
man in the Civil Service and followed his Commissioner from 
Dumka wliere he was posted as an Assistant Magistrate. Braddon 
was in this fight and from his sketchy description of this fight it 
appears that Yule was saved at the nick of time by a volunteer 
from beirfg sabred. The mutineers wcie dispersed and fled 
towards Morang in Nepai. The path to Moraiig still exists. The 
site of this encounter at Lalbalu has a complete identity. 

It is also interesting to find tliat the raising of Volunteers 
Corps by Mr. Yule ultimately led to a regular corps. On ihe 
24th July 1858 there was a meeting at die Circuit House at 
Purnea consider the terms on which the Europeans of the 
district would enrol themselves into a Volunteer Rifle Corps. 
It was at first proposed to describe the corps as Yule’s Pumea 
Rifle Corps but the proposal fell through. Conditions were drawn 
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Up and a regular corps was formed. The writer has got the 
names of the gentlemen present at the meeting. Mr. Alexander 
Yule informed Mr. Rillwick of Natlipore and Mr. Decoursey of 
Lallpore, that the Government had sanctioned the raising of the 
corps and that the boat Luchman was bringing the arms and 
ammunitions to Karhagola. Sergeant Murray of the H. M. 10th 
Regiment was deputed to train up the enthusiasts and he was on 
duty at ^nmea from October, 1858 to February, 1859. After 
his work, at Purnea Sergeant Murray rejoined his regiment at 
Dinapore. 

The fight at jj^albalu was piactically forgotten and even the 
last District Gazetteer does not specify the place where the engage- 
ment took place on the lltli December 1857. “Braddon’s book 
also does not mention the site. The remains of tlte Pathalwah 
Kothi where the men of Yule had assembled are still to be seen 
and the old Nawabi bundh is stdl there to speak for Yule 

Lalbalu grounds leapt into prominence again in 1931 when 
the Lady Houston Mount Everest Expedition tame td Purnea 
The party was led by Lord Clydesdale, Col Ethcrion and Air 
Commodore Fellows. The expedition used Lalbalu ground as 
their base and from here the first air flight over Nepal look plate 
in the course of which excellent photos were taken Theie could 
be no landing as there was no landing ground in Nepal at that 
time. As a matter of fact permission from Nepal (>overnmcnt 
was obtained with a certain amount of difliculty and this was 
possible only because the Viceroy took a good deal of interest in 
the matter and Col. Etherton who was an authority on Central 
Asian politics visited Nepal by land first. History was made 
from Lalbalu Grounds and the link of Nepal with India was 
strengthened by this expedition. 

Lalbalu is now again just the grazing ground for the cattle 
and remains as one of the forgotten historical sites 

Madanpore.—A village six miles north-last of Araria. There 
is a famous Shiva temple locally known as Madaneshwarnath. A 
big mela is held on the eve of Shivaratri. 

Mamu Bhagina .4t7.— -This is described! in the old Gazetteer 
as "An embankment which runs across country, near the south 
of Pargana Surjyapur in the Kishangai|j subdivision, from 
Nekmard in Dinajpur. Legend relates tl^t it was constructed 
by an uncle and his nephew, rival suitors for the hand of a lady, 
who lived at the village of Angorbasa. The suitors lived about 
SO mdes away in opposite directions, and to win the lady’s favour, 
they each tried to erect a causeway so as to come to her house by 
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a road untrodden before by any feet. One form of the legend 
says that both arrived at the same time, having finished the roads 
by supernatural assistance in a single night; and the lady, unable 
to detide between them, committed suicide. Another, and a 
more likely version, is that the process of road making proved so 
slow that the lady got tired of waiting and when at last the uncle 
and nephew arrived, they were only in time to assist at the 
celebration of her nuptials w’ith a third and more favoured suitor. 
There is a similar legend about a sort of embankment traceable 
at intervals on the left bank of the Mahananda between Titalya 
and Sonapur some 50 miles further north A very conspicuous 
mound still exists there, which is said to have been the site of the 
lady’s palace. Another story is that Pargana Surj^apur was 
enclosed on th^ north and south. Boundary of Suryaptir, however, 
lies far south of the Mamu Bhagina Ail. The embankment bears 
a strong resemblance to Bir Bundh in North Bhagalpur, but its 
«itc and direction negative the idea that it was a defensive work 
against fluvial action, and more probably it was a line of defence 
against the hillmen*”. A portion of this village stands trans- 
ferred lo West Bengal. The importance is gradually declining. 

Manihari —There is a mythological story thit during the 
Mahahhaiata period. Lord Krishna had come to tl^s place and he 
lost a mam (a valuable jewel). Due to this factfc came to be 
known. as Maniharan which was changed into Maiphari. 

Regarding the location of this village, tb# old District 
Gazetteer of Furnea, 1911, by Mi. O'Malley, menftjws, "A village 
in the south of the district situate f in the south ^ .he Purnea 
subdivision on the Ganges”. There had since bee(,j,/mdamental 
changes. Since Katihar has been declared as a subdivision in 
1955, this village has been included in Katihar subdivision. The 
course of the river Ganga has now changed. Previously this 
river used to flow very close to this village but now it has shifted 
to a distance of about 3 miles to the south Tliere is another 
river Chhota Kosi which is to the west of this village. To the 
east arp the villages Baldiabari, Mednipore, etc., and to the north 
is village Baghmara. The police-station is of the same name and 

Manihari bears the thuna number of 333. 

• 

The area of this village is 2,671 acres. It appears from the 
District Censtis Handbook of Putnea, 1951, that the total number 
of houses was 715 only but now there are 1,201 number of 
houses as per census, 1961. O’Malley had mentioned in his 
District Gazetteer, Purnea, 1911, that the total population was 

♦J. Bjiue’b Purnea Settlement Reporte^ 1908, 
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$,759 at per &Bmm, 1901. The proulation in 1951 wai 8,060 
(1,530 male$ and 1,530 females) . The population in 1961 must 
have multiplied. Manihari has become very important as the 
conneedng link with one portion of Bihar on Jiie oUier side of the 
Ganga and also as a link with portions of West Bengal after 
partition. * 

The natural division of this village is that there arc dwra 
lands (mainly Ganga silts or sands) and stable lands. To the 
south-east direction of this village there is a different kind of soil 
which is mixed with limestones (gangat soil) . 

The western portion of old Manihari has been eroded and 
washed away by the river Ganga. Till 1932—42, the rivei C^anga 
was flowing close to the present hospital. She is now 3 to 4 miles 
away from the hospital. Since 1942 the river began shifting. 
Manihari has never been affected by any flood caused by the two 
rivers, Ganga and Chhota Kosi because it is on a very high level. 
The western and the southern portion of old Manihari have been 
eroded. The soil is very good for cane cultivation Tin/’ cane 
is used for making baskets. The urbanisation is demanding the 
area of cane cultivation The abundance of, cane that couUl 
have been grown could be better organised 

The climate is temperate and humid. There is less of 
humidity during March- April when the dry wind blows. ' Rain- 
fall is approJdmately 40 inches annually, Tlie climate is quite 
healthy and «ten people visit this place for a change. 

There ijone Shiva temple. Tire temple itself is not so old 
but the Shh^linga seems to be of antiquity. Dr. S. K. Chatterjee, 
a noted lingukt;^ntiquarian’ and Ex-Speaker of West Bengal 
Assembly, had visited this temple in 1958. His opinion is under- 
. stood to be that the Shivalinga is about a thousand years old. The 
linga has got two portions attached to ‘ each other— one is 
Shivalinga and the other is a female face, Gpddcss Parvati, 
attached to the middle portion of the Shivalin^. Previously 
this image was simply placed in a square room on the south-west 
comer side of the present temple. The temple lis at present to 
the southern side of Manihari thanq. About 50 years ago one 
Marwari constructed the present temple at his pwn cost antj 
placed the image inside it. 

The hillock of Pirpahar at Manihari has' been covered 
elsewhere. To the lower portion of this hillock, iliere is a good 
quantity of multi-coloured ch%Ik and the upper portion is chalk 
in making. There is a slab of black stone near the dargah 
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building, with an inscription and a portion of a lotus figure. One 
portion of the slab is said to have been taken away by an 
ex-xamindar. The other portion whiclv is left bears a few lotus 
petals. 

i 

There is an old mosque which appears to have been 
constructed at least 300 years ago. It is situated to the south- 
western comer of this village on the bank of old river Canga. 
It is said that Muslim pilgrims of Bengal, etc., used to go to 
Mecca via this route and this mosque used to serve as a sarai as 
well as for prayers. 

At Manihari there are remains of indigo vats and building 
of indigo planters. 

Manihari is now the headquaiters of a block. With the 
fashioning of the block there has been an improvement in the 
cottage industries like pottery, basket-making, etc., in this area. 
Finds of old pottery show that coloured glazed pottery goods used 
to be produced in this area. Many diggings have brought out 
such pld pieces of pottery which have not been investigated for 
their age. Poultry Farming and Animal Husbandry' are attract- 
ing more attention. There is one Multi-puipose Co-operative 
Society and two Sugarcane Growers’ Co-operative Societies. There 
is a library, Bharati Pustakalaya, with about 600 books and 45 
Inembers. The library is popular and organizes cultiual pro- 
grammes on important occasions. There is a branch of Mahiia 
Samiti. The Bharat Sewak Samaj has a branch at Manihari and 
a medical centre from where free medicines are distributed. 

There are two L. P. scliools, one Higher Secondary school, 
one U. P. school and one Maht'ih. A large Harijan hostel is 
under construction. One Dr. S. C. Mukherji had spon.sored a 
private hospital at Manihari in 1896 and after four >ears this 
private hospital was converted into the present District Board 
Hospital. There ate six beds. There is one doctor with a small 
staff. ' 

There is one Dak Bungalow consisting of two roonts. 

llie addition of a power house by N. F. Railway at Manihari 
has helped in organisuig the area although power is siipplied only 
to the railway station at the moment. Electricity is, however, 
going to be supplied to the whole of railway colony which consists 
of about 300 hutments with a population of about two thousand 
persons. There is a separate power house at Manihari Ghat 
which shifts along with the ghat. 

It is unfortunate that the area is still under a Union Board 
consisting of 11 members. The village cannot be said to be 
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very clean and there is no pucca road. The kutcha roads ivithin 
the village and the important kutcha road connecting Manihari 
with Katihar are not well maintained. Previously Uiere was a 
pucca road passing through the main bazar. 

There is a daily market in tlie village. On every Thursday 
and Sunday a big hat is held. Local vegetables, fish and meat 
and other ordinary consumer goods are available. Manihari 
was once famous for palatable rehu fish and lobsters. Most 
of the fijh that is caught is now sent away to Katihar or to Sahcb- 
ganj or to Siliguri and very little is left for local consumption. 

Regarding railway communication, Mr. L. S. S. O’Malley in 
tlie old District Gazetteer (1911) mentions:— 

"It is a terminus of the Bihar section of the Eastern Bengal 
State Railway, and is connected by a ferry steamer 
with East Indian Railway station at Sakiigah Ghat. 
It is also a place of call for river steamers.” 

The railway system covering this zone is now North East 
Frontier Railway which was a few years before called l^^orth 
Eastern Railway. The name of East Indian Railway has changed 
to Eastern Railway. 

Manihari railway station is served by four passenger trains 
on each side, viz., two for Main lines, one for Katihar and the last 
for Radhikapore branches. For Jogbani, Dhubri, Radhikapore 
extra coaches are provided. Every train is connected with 
steamer. At Manihari Ghat and Manihari railway station there 
is one third class waiting hall. There are one upper class 
waiting room for ladies and gents each, two non-vegetarian and 
one vegetarian refreshment rooms, four sweetmeat stalls and the 
same number of the tea stalls at ghat. There are three platform 
tube-wells and two water trollies for providing drinking facility to 
the passengers. 

There is a big railway colony having 300 huts where 2,000 
railway employees reside. There is one railway hospital and 
one railway U, P. school. 

This railway station has a great importance fijom commercial 
and religious point of view. 

From the religious point of view, Mr. O’M^ley in the old 
Gazetteer of Purnea (1911) had mentioned: "Large gatherings 
are held here on the occasion of solar or lunar |eclipses, when 
people come even from Nepal to bathe in the river Ganges. A 
large fair is held here in connexion with the Baruni-Ganga festival 
(March— April) and there are smaller fairs on Kartik Pufnima 
(Noverabe^ and Shivaratri (February) 
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This importance o£ Manihari has now disappeared because 
the river Ganga has shifted 3 to 4 miles away in southern direc- 
tion. Still people pass from Manihari enroute to Manihari 
Ghat. Fairs and metas are held there. 

From the trade point of view, Manihari Ghat station is of 
very great importance in Purnea district. This is quite evident 
from the table given below for the goods that are sent and received 
at Manihari Ghat and Manihari:— 


Qoofl«^ received G<'>ods rweivod 

at Munih in at Manihan 

Ghai, frooila Ghat, gaod» 

tran^-hipmeijt transhipm* nt 

Voar point from the point from the 

north bar \ ot south bank of 
the river tho river 

Ganga. Ganga 

(Sakngali OKai) 


1957 
195S 
195 ) 
1060 


Mdb. 

xMda, 

37 60,632 

1*6,0(5,664 

IS 36,482 

81,00,024 

27,07 3.66 

50 46 144 

32 07,024 

.39,77,7<^6 


Purnea* district is specially a jute-growing area. Hence, 
jute is sent outside tliis distiict to other State and in return 
rice, pulse, oil, wheat, etc., are imported in this district. The 
table shows that both way« goods received here in the year 1958 
was the maximum and since then it is decreasing. In the year 
1958 goods received from the north bank was the lowest and the 
goods from the south bank (Sakrigali Ghat) was lowest in the 
year 1960. 

There is no goods booking office. Only small parcels are 
received and sent outside. The table given below shows the 
outward and inward parcel traffic that are seat outside and 
received here since 1955-56 to 1960-61 (till December 1960) 
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The goods of different varieties which are imported from 
the Extern Railway are the following:— Rice, wheat, sugar, flour, 
salt, Jagri, cement, miscellaneous go<^s, pulse, tea garden stores, 
fertilisers, potato, onjon, etc. 

The following goods are sent from N. E. F. Railway to 
Eastern Railway:— 

Jute, oil-cakes, cane, rice, wheat, bran, cinchona, waste- 
wool, tobacco, etc. 

As it is an important railway station and a steamer ghat on 
the sacred river Ganga, and as it is the only connecting link 
between Eastern Railway station and North East Frontier Rail- 
way of this district, a large number of passengers daily pass 
through this pl^ce. The average number of outward passengers 
is (») Eastern Railway— 200 per day, (it) N. F. Railway— 400 
per day, and average number of inwara passengers both from 
Eastern and N. F. Railways is 280 per day. The table given 
below shows the outward and inward passengers that pass through 
this place every year and every month:— 






Year. 

Months. 

Number of 
outward 
paBsengers. 

Number 

of 

inward passengefa. 

1966-56 ... 

t 

Apnl ... 

6,827 

> 



May ... 

7,068 




June 

7,618 




J\ily 

4,842 



1 

August .. 

• 

2,913 




September 

3,591 

j 


N. A. 


October 

5,038 i 



November 

10, ( 61 i 




December 

12,469 




January 

9,215 

1 



February 

7,666 




March 

6,202 

l! 
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Yo^. 

Months. 

Number of 
outwaxxl 
passengers. 

f 

Number 

of 

inward passengers- 

1966-67 ... 

April ... 

7,823 ' 



May 

6,'a7 



June ... 

4,6v2 



July ... 

3,604 



August . 

3,482 



September 

3,064 



October 

6,681 

N. A. 


November 

7,280 



December 

11,671 



January 

6,092 



February 

S,777 



March ... 

7,4S<> 

J 

lt'67-6S ... 

April ... 

4,814 

N 

1 


May 

8,104 



June ... 

6,200 



July ... 

4,700 


• August... 

3,235' 



September 

3,749 

h N. A 


October 

6,324 

1 


November 

8,226 



December 

3.360 



January 

6,387 



February 

6,562 



March ... 

6,361 


1968-69 ... 

April ... 

6,066 



May ... 




June ... 

5,3lj4 



July .. ' 

4,6fe 



August... 

2,H^ 



September 

4,230 



October 

6,443 

^ N A. 


November 

7,147 



December 

4,6$5 



January 

6,Ht2 



February 

7,367 



March ... 

7,262 
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Year. 

• ‘ 

1 

' Months. j 

Number of 
outward 
pasaengers. 

Number 

of 

inward paadf^ngors. 

1 

liso-e.) ... 

April ... 

7,790 



May ... ... I 

6,100 



Juno ... . . 1 

5,216 1 

1 

1 


July 

4, -'ll 

! 

1 


, Augist... ... 1 

3,635 1 

1 


September 

3,467 ' 

I 



1 

)■ N. A. 


October 

4,660 

1 

1 

1 


No\ ember 

1 

7,231 

1 


December 

1 5,2'j6 1 

1 



January 

or 



February 

13,62't 1 



March .. 

ll,3s0 1 

1 

) 

ll)6('-61 ... 

April ... 

9, STS 

'<.432 


May 

7 5h3 

] 

0,463 


June * ... 

6,535 

6,906 


July 

3,327 

6,2S3 


August. 

« 4 554 

3,897 


September 

4,610 

7,7 li 


October 

6,034 

7,500 


November 

3,331 

10,395 


December 

4,714 

I 

6,009 
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Generally ^gures in the months of November, December, 
February ana March rise. This rise in figure of outward 
passengers is only due to melas. But figures in the years 1957-58, 
1958-59 do not show any rise. It can be assumed that melas did 
not take place during these years. Again the figures in the months 
of February and March in 1959-60 show a good increase in the 
number of outward passengers. 

The steamer ghat shifts from the place to another annually. 
Sometimes in a single year it shifts to nearabout 4 to 5 places. 
The table given below shows the shifting of the ghat from the 
year 1956 to 1960 (till November) 

Shifting of the Ghat. 


Year* 

Mont)i8. 

No. of 
ubifting. 

Name of place where whifltd. 

1966 .. 

January 

1 

Tipchor. 


July . . 

2 

Kantakosh, Mednipore. 


November 

1 

Basantpore. 


December 

1 

Baidyanathpore. 

1967 . . 

July . . 

1 

' Basantpore High Level 


No\ ember 

1 

Tipchor. 

1968 . . 

June 

1 

Basantpore. 


August. . . 

1 

Mednipore. 


November 

1 

Tipchor. 


December 

1 

Kantakosh 

1969 .. 

i March . , 

1 

Tipchor Low Level 


April . . . . 

1 

Tipchor High Level. 


June 

2 

Tipchor iDownstream,, Basant- 
pore 


July 

1 

Basantpore Downstream. 


August . . 

3 

1 Mirzapore, I Mirzapore ' High 
Level, Mediioorc 


October 

1 1 

Basantpore 


November 

2 i 

Basantpore l|ow Lev el, Tix>chor. 

1960 . . 

June 

1 

Intermediate^ 1^0 V el at Basant- 
pore 


July .. .. 

2 

Tipchor, Me4nipore. 


October 

1 

Basantpore. 


November . . i 

1 1 

1 

Tipchor. 
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From 1956 to 1960 the ghat has shifted 27 times. This 
must have been done on a huge cost. Every year it must liave 
been causing a g^reat loss to the Government. The figure showing 
the shift of the gh<U from one place to another in the year 1957 
W 4 S the lowest and in 1959 was the highest. Only during 1959 
it shifted eleven times. 

On the whole it can be very well concluded that Manihari is 
developing very fast. 

Mednipore.— It bears thana no. 24 in P.-S. Manihari and is 
situated at a distance of one mile from Manihari to the eastern 
direction and about half a mile south of the village Baldiabari. 

A battle had taken place, between Nawab Siraj-ud-daula and 
Robert Clive in 1757 A. D. Siraj-ud-daula’s camp was at Nawab- 
ganj and his commander was Mohan Lall. More than 200 of 
British soldiers were killed at village Baldiabari. The British 
Commander Clive tried to defeat Mohan Lall but the villagers 
of Mednipore helped Mohan Lall. The British Force had to 
retreat in the Raj Mahal hills across the river Ganga. The 
villagers of Mednipore were rewarded by an honourable title, 
‘Mowar’, i.e., head man of this locality. This title was awarded 
by the Nawab. Descendants of Mowar dynasty are still found in 
this village. 

There is one Lfpper Primary school, one Mahtab and also 
a library. It appears from the Dt'i'jict Census Handbook of 
Purnea, 1951, that the total population of this village is 2,045 
(1,039 males and 1,004 females) and the number of literate males 
is 292 and females only 30. 40 per cent of the total population of 
this village lire engaged in trade and commerce, 30 per cent in 
cultivation, 20 per cent labourers, 5 per cent service-holders and 
5 per cent unemployed. 

Morang or Murang.~An old name of the Nepal Taiai lying 
north of the district. The name is an old one, being mentioned 
more than once in the Alarngitnamah and in the annals of Koch 
Kings. It is shown in ' "an den Broucke’s map as comprising the 
whole. Himalayan tract from Biltar to Assam; and Jalpaiguri is 
entered under this name. 

Morang is a district of Nepal whose headquarters is at 
Biratnagar. There is a metalled road from Jogbant of Purnea 
to Biratnagar of Nepal and regular bus services ply to and from 
Togbani and Biratnagar. Biratnagar market is- fed by the 
commodities despatched from Jogbani and other trade centres of 
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Pumea. Practically the trade of Biratnagar is in the hands of 
the Indian Marwaris and other businessmen. Indian coins are 
also in circulation there. 

Nathpore.—T\m is on the north-wcstera border of Araria 
subdivision. It was once the headquarters of the district. of 
Purnea, with pucca buildings and all necessary paraphernalia of a 
district headquarters nearly 100 years ago. I’he place was 
ruined by the Kosi river and is now a small village with a few 
huts. 

Nawabganj.~-A village m the south of the Purnea subdivision 
situated 34 miles from Purnea town, and 12 miles Irom the banks 
of the Ganga, opposite Sahibganj. The local tradition regarding 
its foundation is that on one occasion a quantity of treasure, 'ishilc 
being sent from Purnea to Rajmahal, the seat of Government in 
the later Musalman times, was plundered by a band of robbers 
near the site of the present village, which was then a waste jungle. 
The Nawab was unable to detect the robbers and, in order lo 
protect tlie route, determined to establish a village on the spot 
A proclamation was made that any criminals who would* settle 
ana live there would be pardoned. People of this description 
took advantage of such a simple condition of amnesty, and flocked 
in from all quarters. The village grew in importance, and was 
called Nawabganj after its founder. There was a iort with an 
area of 80 acres. At Baldiabari about a mile and a half from 
Nawabganj, was fought the battle between Shaukatjang and 
Siraj-ud-daula. Nawabganj is considered to include the Milage 
of Baghmara which lies a mile distant. 

The walls of the fort have now completely disappeared. It 
is only after rainy sea.son that big sawai grass grows round the fort 
which gives an impression of a fort wall. Half of the land of 
the fort has been donated for the construction of a High school 

The District Census Handbook of Purhea, 1951, mentions 
the name of this village as Nawaganj. Its thann number is 294 
and P.-S. is Manihari. The area of the villige is 317 acres 
and the number of houses is 409. The tot^ population is 
2,864, i.e., 1,444 males and 1,420 females. The number qf 
literate persons is 501 males and 59 females. 

According to the census of 1961, the area bf the village is 
317.72 acres, and the number of houses is 540^ but the popula- 
tion has decreased in comparison to the figure oSF 1951 census. 

There are one L. P., one U. P., one U. P> Girls’, and one 
M. E. schools. A building for a High school is under construc- 
tion. Recently one attractive temple of Radha Kriidma has been 
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constructed by a widow. Two weekly hdls are held on every 
Friday and Tuesday. 

Palasi . — Village Palasi is 48 miles noith-east o£ Pumea town 
under the jurisdiction ol Araria subdivision. It may be considered 
to ,be rather an inaccessible village because of the bad communi- 
cation. A katcha road full of dust and pot holes runs from 
Araria to Palasi on which bullock-carts are the chief conveyances. 
The bullock-cart traffic on this road during fair weather season 
is very heavy. Due to the heavy bullock-cart traffic has made the 
road very bad. This village has a police-station of the same 
name and its thana number is 135. 

The total area of this village is 1,700.23 acres and the total 
population acsording to 1961 cetnus is 895, i.e., 441 males and 
454 females. 

There is a small river known as Mama. This river has 
water thioughout the year but during rainy season it is flooded. 
This is a flood-afllictcd village. The village is also liable to dust- 
storms in the summer. 

It IS said that when the Pandavas were in hiding this locality 
was visited by them. Under this P.-S. there is a place knotvn as 
Jhunki. There is a huge mound of earth which is full of fire- 
clay. The mound has not been excavated. 

Fish-rearing and poultiy are subsidiaiy occupations. Beautiful 
jute cbattis are prepared .tnd are soKl in the nearby hatias and 
melas. Cane grows extensively here. Cane-baskets are made. 
Mama river forms the main communication line in the rainy 
season. 

A small kat consisting of two or three hawkers do take place 
on every Friday and Tuesday. A long rnela is organised on the 
eve of Durga Puja and Kali Puja (Diwali) . It lasts for a month. 
There are. one shop for groceries, one cycle repair shop and one 
tea and betel shop. 

Ono C. D. Block Office of the same name has been opened 
but it is still located at / mia. For the construction ot Block 
Office building and quarters, about six acres of land have been 
acquired* There is a branch post office here. 

There is one L. P. school. The incidence of literacy is 
very low. Only 107 males and 9 females are literate. 

Pir Pahar.— The last District Gazetteer of Pumea, 1911, by 
Mr. L. S. S. O’Malley mentions this place as Chotapahar. But 
now this place is known as ‘Pir Pahar’. 

48 


14 Kev. 
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It is a small hillock about 250 ft. to the north of 
Manihari railway station. This hillock contains multicoloured 
chalk. ^ There is a Pir Dargah of an unknown Muslim saint. The 
last District Gazetteer of Pumea mentions that this Dargah was 
in ruins. But there has been a change now. The Dargah has 
a pucca building now. For a proper access stairs have been 
constructed very recently. The last District Gazetteer mentions 
that “It is probable that a Hindu temple formerly stood on or 
near the hill as some carved slabs or black stone have been fotind 
near it". 

Poiuakhali.—This lies in Thakurganj Anchal. This is 
another market and a hat of this subdivision, lliere are one 
District Board hospital and one Dak Bungalow »at this place. 
There is one Deputy Superintendent with four Inspectors of 
Central Excise Department. This place is famous tor tobacco 
product. 

Purncu.— Purnea, the headquarters of the district, is situated 
on the bank of the Saora river. The earliest record's of the 
district had been lost, and the exact date on which the town was 
formally declared to be the headquarters station tannot now he 
determined, but it seems to have been somewliere about 1771* 
Even before the British occupation of the district, Puruca was 
the headquarters of the Muhammadan Governors, but little trace 
of their rule is now left beyond ruins of old houses and mosejues, 
and place-names of some localities in the town The Riyazu-s 
Salatin also mentions a fort and ^ masonry building called the 
Lalbagh, as in existence in 1788t. 

Dr. Buclxanan Hamilton’s description of Pufnea had been 
referred in W. W. Hunter’s A Statistical Account of Bengal 
(Vol. XV, published in 1877, p. 256) as follpws: - 

^ I 

“He states that the daroga or head coitstable of the town 
calculated that it contained 1 8,234 houses and 
32,100 people, but of these 2,61^8 houses and 0,951 
people belonged to villages situated entirely in the 
country, leaving 5,536 bouses aid 22,149 people for 
the town, which then occupiedjat least nine square 
miles'. Dr. Buchanan Hamifon adds 'I am apt 
to think population, but however that may be, we 


M Tkeerufti of Bongal, Vrf. XV by W. 1S77, p. 256- 
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must form no idea of the population of Indian 
towns by comparing them with the extent of cities 
in Europe. This town, which occupies a space 
equal to more tlian half of London, most assuredly 
does not contain 50,000 people, although it is one 
of the best country towns in Bengal’.” 

Hunter f,urther mentions “Since that time there seems to 
have been a very great decline in the population. The areas for 
which at the present day we have acemate census information 
differ very much from those of Purniah town in Dr. Buchanan 
Hamilton’s time. Still, a fair comparison may be made. The 
old town area remains intact, measuring three miles and a half 
long by one wide. The old civil station of Rambagh, formerly a 
W'estein suburb, now lies in the centre of the municipality. 'Fhe 
large suburbs towards the north— Miyabazar, Khalifa Chak, and 
part of Abdullanagar, and on the east, Begum-deuri. paits of 
Lalbagh and Khushkibagh* have been lost, but the still larger 
space included in the new civil station Madhubani, Khazanchi 
Hat, KrUiaganj, Raghunathpur, and Walitola— has been added 
The area is now not less than 15 square miles In 1869, the 
Expel imental Census disclosed the following lesults:— 

Number of houses, 7,572; population, males 5,836. 
females 5,272— total, 11,108; average’ number of 
souls per house, 1 47. 

The Regular Census of howcv’cr, showed a consi- 

derably larger popuj.,tion. The results then 
ascertained were as follows:— Hindus— males 6,004, 
females 3,641; total, 9,645 Muhammad.ans— males 
3.551, females 2.634; total, 6,185. Christians— 
males 122, females 105; total. 227. Total of all 
denominations— males 9,677, Icraales 6,380 Grand 
total 16,1[)57. 

“This marked decrease in the last half century is probably 
due to the unhealthiness of the climate, cttnsequent on the silting 
up and stagnation of the iver Kali Ku.si. ' 

O'Malley in 1911 found a somewhat different Purnea town 
and mentions; “The limits of the area now within municipal 
limit differ very much from those of Purnea town in 
Dr. Buchanan Hamilton’s time. Still a fair comparison may be 
made. The old town area remains intact, measuring 3} miles 

♦Th«8c place-names indicate Muslim indaenoe, (P. C. R. C.). 
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in length by <Hie mile in width. The old Civil Station of 
Rambagh, formerly a western suburb, now lies in the centre of 
the municipality. The laige suburbs towards the north, via., 
Miyabazar, Khalifa Chauk, and part of the Abdullanagar, and, 
on the east, Begam Deuri, parts of Lalbagh, and Khusklbagh have 
been lost; but the still larger space included in the new civil 
station, including Madhubani, Kharanchi Hat, Kaliganj, Raghu- 
nathpur, Walitohi and Bhatta, has been added. The area within 
municipal limits is now not less than 121^ stjudie miles. The 
population was 14,007 in 1901, but it has steadily decreased since 
1872 when it was 16,057. 

"The decline of the town within the last centuiy is attributed 
to the unhealthiness of tlie climate, due to the fonnation of the 
Saura marshes and to the silting up and stagnation of the iner 
Kala Kosi. Pumea seems to have been chosen as the scat ol ihr 
Muhammadan Government of the district at a time when this 
river was the main channel of the Kosi As iIk Ivosi uorked 
westward, it gave place to a chain of marshes stpuateej In low 
strips of land, but flooded in the rains and forming at that scison 
a continuous waterway. About the tunc of the i’tiglish uitupa 
tion, this change seems to have been going on, but was not >et 
complete. 7 he mam stream had been diverted, hut ( nough still 
lemained in the Kala Kosi to keep deep watei m flu* sHamps, 
which consequently did not shelter malaria beanng mosquitoes 
as shallow lands do. 'Fhe Saura also was a larger nvei than it is 
at the present day, and the old records, while occasiouall) men 
tioning epidemics in the low tract to the south and east, make 
no reference to the headquarters town as being remiukably 
unhealthy. 

"The space between these two rivers, which was known as 
Rambagh, although not so high as the country lurther to the west, 
where die military lines stood, was chosen aSjthe civil 'station on 
account of its proximity to the native towp, which then lay 
entirely to the east of the Saura. A more J unfortunate cJioicc 
could scarcely have been made. By 1815 tie civil station had 
become so unhealthy that the Government considered that the 
removal of the headquarters to some other place was unavoidable, 
the acting Magistrate recommended that it should be located at 
Jalalgarh. Nothing, however, appears to hjive been done, and 
the station became more and more unhealth|. A road from the 
military lines to die civil station, in which sumcient waterway was 
not allowed, prevented drainage, and added to the prevailing 
malaria. The old graveyaid, situated in one of the gloomiest 
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spots in the neighbourhood, on a narrow tongue of land 
surrounded by perennial swamps, shows how great must have 
been the mortality of the European residents during the second 

quarter of the centijry*. 

• 

• “About 1835 it was determined to remove the Govennntnt 
offices to the higher country towards the west; and a site was 
chosen nearly two miles beyond the military lines, which had 
themselves shared to some extent in the general unhealthiness. 
After this change there was an appreciable improvement in the 
health of the officials and other residents, but Purnea long 
continued a very unpopular station. It still has a season of 
unhealthiness for Europeans, in the months of September and 
October, at tl\e close of the rains when but all acclimatized 
residents are liable to attacks of fever. The native town of 
Purnea, wffiicli has remained in its old position is still more 
subject to outbreaks of fever, which pass into severe epidemics. 
The Saura marshes still remain undrained. An embankment 
has been constructed to resist Hoods in the Kala Kosi and Saura, 
but it :flso acts as a bairiei to suiface drainage into both these 
rivers. Moreover, while it is valuable in withstanding serious 
inundations, its constiuction is not sufficiently solid to present 
subsoil pen elation. I he maishes are in this svay led at all seasons 
and tontinue to be sources of malarial disease. 


“The tosvii is long and straggling, and contains five distinct 
localities, viz , the town proper, the t ivil station, Khazanchi Hat, 
Bhatta and Madhtibani. I he old lown is situated on the left 
bank of the riser Sauia and is connected with the civil station by 
a small bridge built by Babu Manesh I_al and Babu Nackched 
Lai, bankers and merchants of Purnea. From it a road runs for 
about two miles south to Khazanchi Hat, a quarter which is chiefly 
inhabited by Muhammadans. To the south it is conteiminous 
with Bhatta, which is inhabited b} Bengali Pleaders, cleiks and 
well-to-do' Biharis. To the west, beyond the Darjeeling Road, 
is Madhubani with a small bazar and a municipal market. A 
beautiful view of the Himalayas on the distant horizon may be 
obtained from Purnea. The panorama is described as being 
exceedingly line, and it is said that, though the view is mteiior 
to that obtained at Darjeeling, the breadth of the range visible 
from Purnea is greater. 

“The buildings of Purnea are of little interest. It contains 
the usual public offices of a district heademarters, a large dispcn- 
sa^, a LaSy Dufferin Ho^^l, a High school and two churches. 

^6 graTeyafd still cadsts (P. O. B. C.). 
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The most cutious feet caonnwted with the town is that it has four 
Christian eaneteries, the KOman and English churches each 
having two. Two are in the former civil lines, and two in the 
present station. None of them contain monuments of conspicuous 
interest.” 

Since O'Malley wrote Pumea has had a lot of changes. The 
great Earthquake of 1934 affected the town but not as ruthlessly 
as some of the other towns of North Bihar. One good result ol 
the earthquake was a new look to the Goveniment buildings that 
had to be reconstructed or had to be built anew. A geological 
survey party had gone into the prbblem of the earthquake in 
North Bihar districts and had given certain prescriptions for 
houses in North Bihar to stand the ravages ol earthquake. Since 
then there has been a good deal of research in engineering pro- 
blems and the present day Government buildings in Purnea arc 
modern and spacious. Some of these buildings are tlie Civil 
and Criminal Courts, Zillah school and ' the buildings of Kosi 
Project. Expansion of administrative departments has led to 
the siting of a large number of Government offices at 'district 
level. Some of them have got their own buildings while others 
are located in rented houses. As a matter of fact housing has 
already become a keen problem in Purnea. 

Pumea still remains the only headquarters in Bihar ivhere 
there are still wide stretches of open land for possible expansion. 
The old Collector's residence which is now used as the Circuit 
House, once commanded an uninterrupted view of gicen fields 
stretching for miles and miles. In spite of the Kosi Department 
colony having grown up on one side of the Circuit House, thete 
is still a wide view of fields and mango groves from the other side 
of the Circuit House. The town has become much more 
congested in the last few decades but there are still many houses 
with quite a few bighas of land as their compound. There is 
now a bi^er market for grains, jute and corufumer goods. The 
different localities of the town like Bhalca, Midhubani and Line 
Bazar have had the addition of a very large ntvnber of buildings. 
A recent feature has been the rapid growth ff the Gulabbagh 
market on Kishanganj Road. Sponsored by Slaja P. Lall of 
Nazargunge, Gulabbagh market in the distridt has a big jute 
market. A big mela is held at Gulabbagh ewery year. 

While a large number of Govemmeilt and residential 
buddings of modern t^ have been built, therfe are still hundreds 
of thatched houses in Pumea town. As a matter of fact in each 
of the residential mohallas there are more of such thatched houses 
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than pucca houses. Pumea city has declined in importance with 
the growth of Purnea town proper. In O’Malley’s time Pornea 
city was a much more important market. 

The town is new well connected by rail, road and air. It 
is served by two railway stations, namely, Purnea City on Jogbani 
line and Purnea Court on Purnea Court to Murliganj section. 
Recently a large number of passenger buses have been running 
through Purnea and have connected the town with places like 
Kurscla, Katihar, Jogbani, Kishanganj, etc. There is an aero- 
drome now for smaller air-crafts. The main roads in the town are 
now metalled and tar-macadamized. Three decades back there 
were thick lantana jungles on either side of the main road where 
even leopards could conceal themselves. The jungles have since 
been removed and the roads have been widened. The mohallas, 
however, still remain quite at a distance from each other and the 
conveyance charges arc quite high in Pumea in comparison to 
the charges in other towns of Bihar. The conveyance vehicles 
are passenger buses, rickshaws and a light single horse-drawn 
vehiclft known as shampant. Shampanis are not to be seen 
anywhere else in Bihar. The familiar ekkas of other parts of 
Bihar are totally absent in Purnea town. Bullock-tlrawn roofed 
vehicles are still there altliough their number is declining. There 
are now quite a number of private cars but therjs are no taxies 
available. 

Regarding accommodation for the travellers there are a 
Ciicuit House, a combined Inspect 'on and Dak Bungalow and 
dharmashalas* . There are also a number of cheap roadside eating 
houses and tea shops wdiich offer temporary accommodation. It 
is undetstood daily at least 1,000 full meals are served at these 
roadside restaurants mostly to the litigant public and others wdio 
come to Purnea for any other work for the day. 

The State hospital has been expanded. There is a private 
Nursing-Home by the side of the hospital. A State library and 
an institution known as Kala Bhavan are coming up now for 
developing study, music and other arts There are a number 
of Hi^, Middle and ’’nmary schools for boys and girls. A 
Degree college is now functioning. There is a branch of Sarvodaya 
Ashraia where handicrafts are encouraged. There is a local 
Ramkrishna Mandir where kirtons are held. The Station Club 
of Purnea is an old institution and is very popular with the elite 
of the town. There are two cinema houses in the town which are 
quite popular. . 

Boiignlow ha<! a Kiiansamah who aerved for over sixty years as 
aaoh and is a rpal old-timer (P. C. B. 0.). 
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The following chart will show the variation of population 
in Pumea town firom 1901 to 1951:-- 
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Purnea Sadar Subdivision.— Vxmica Saclar suhdiviMon 
comprises an area of 1,285 sq miles The population of the 
Sadar subdivision according to the 1951 census was 0 8 >,714 
According to the provisional hgure of lObl tensus the population 
is 9,39,832. 

Pumea Sadar subdivision naturally figured •veiy pTOinincnfly 
when the British Administration was stabilised in the district 
The Committee of Circuit was established under Resolution of 
the Coraptrolling Committee of Revenue, dated 14ih May, 1772, 
for concluding the settlement of tlic districts to the eastward of 
the Ganges after visiting the headquarters of each district. In 
view of the proximity to Calcutta the districts of Hooglvly , Hijli, 
Calcutta Parganas, Burdwan, Midnapore, Birbhum, Vishnupur 
and Pachete were excluded rtom local inspection of Committee 
of Circuit, the settlement being aincluded the remaining 
members of the Board. The Committee consisted of the l^ou’ble 
Warren Hastings as President and Messrs. Nffiddleton. Dacres, 
Lawrell and Graham as members. From Dinajpur where the 
Committee had worked from the 2nd to the 2wi January^, 1773, 
the Committee proceeded to Pumea and concluded the settle- 
ment of that district between the 2nd and 9th|February. The 
Committee’s business terminated at Rajmahal Vhere the Com- 
mittee concluded the settlement of Rajmahal and Bhagalpur 
between the 15th and 18th February, 1773. Anyone anxious 
to delve into research in the early history of Pumea district will 
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<do well to go through the consultations of the Committee at 
Purnea Circuit. Some of the consultations of the Committee of 
Circuit at Pumea in 1772 will give some of the reasons as to why 
there are, still such Vast patches of uninhabited lands in Sadar 
subdivision. The early British Administrators were dead keen 
to fix a big revenue and to realise it to the last pie. Even whole- 
sale emigration Irom an area to escape the higher rentals was not 
unknown. The depredations of the jakirs knov;n as sanyasii 
were quite common and military detachments used to be sent to 
suppress the depredations of sanyoits. The exactions of the land- 
lords had also occasionally led to mass evacuation from v'illages. 

The Sadar subdivision has the following revenue thancn: — 
Purnea 'Amour and Dhamd.*na. 

The following are the police thanas in Sadar subdivision with 
^■heir area and population according to the 1951 census.— 


NarTio uf tluina 
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Area m 
aq. lailo 

Pupuiatioii. 

Purnea 
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1,18,27S 
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Amour 
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1,01,786 
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Dhamdaha 


244 

1,33,942 

llupauli 


147 

1,02,492 

Dharhara 

• • 

133 

95.385 


The Purnea Sadar subdivision had only one town according 
to the 1951 cgisus, \i/ , Purnea town with 2.5, ObO souls 

According to 1961 census operations tlic Puinea Sadar 
subdivision has the following towns v i? • — 

Purnea, Bamnankhi Ba/ar and Kasha with 6,976 and 
13,042 souls rcspcctiveh. The latter two have 
• been declaied as towns m 1"61 census. 

There was a change as to the connotation of the town as given 
in 1961 census and the following ciiteria were imposed lor the 
conception of a town. A place had to fulfil the following condi- 
tions in order to be treated as town — 

ia) Population of moie than 5,000; (5) Density more 
than 1,000 persons per sq. mile; and (c) At least 
75 per cent of adult male population engaged in 
non;agricultural occupation. 
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It has to be tecalled that Purnea district previously had only 
three subdivisions, viz., Purnea Sadar, Kishanganj and Araria. In 
1955 Katihar subdivision was carved out of the Sadar subdivision, 
Katihar subdivision was made up of eight thOaas and a pppulaticfU 
of 8,91,331. Owing to the want of good roads the administrative 
authorities of Katihar have to visit Korha and Kursela tkanas via 
Purnea town by roads, 

Purnea Sadar subdivision has got important trade centres at 
Kasba, Purnea Sadar and Banmankhi. These trade centres have 
been covered in a separate chapter. There are also a large 
number of hats and melas, the most important of which are 
Gulabbagh and Kasba. This matter has already been covered in 
the text on Banking, Trade and Commerce. . 

The incidence of health in Sadar subdivision has remarkably 
improved since the great Earthquake of 1934. It is commonly 
believed that the choking of the wells and other water pools by 
sand which was thrown up through fissures had helped in improv- 
ing the water. The largest hospital in the district is lofated in 
Pumea town. 

The following blocks are located in Sadar subdivision:— 

Pumea East Development Block, Kajd>a Development 
•Block, Rupauli South Block, Banmankhi Develop- 
ment -Block, Amour Development Block, Dham- 
daha Development Block and Dharhara Develop- 
ment Block. 

Some of the blocks have been specially covered elsewhere. 

Raja Birat.— A place to the east of Manihari at a distance of 
5 miles. This place is connected with the stoiy^of Raja Birat 
of the Mahabharata period who had kept a herd of cows at this 
place and had constructed a bathan (a small godown for grains 
with a cattle shed) . There is one black-stone Shivalinga about 
5 ft in length and 3 ft. in breadth lying in a|> open field which 
is said to be of Raja Birat’s time. 

This place offers good pasturage. 

iSuntgan;.— Rani^uij is a roadside village under the 
jurisdiction of Araria subdivision lying at a d stance of»28 miles 
from Puraea via village Sawi. Via Forbesgail it is at a distance 
of 62 miles by road. This village has no accxss through rail. 

Raniganj has grown out of three mauzal i.e., Raniganj, 
Barbana and Hasanpur. The total area including all the three 
ntaumi is 7,114.40 acres. Their thtma numbers are 69, 65 and 78 
respectively. 
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Its post office is known as Maryganj It was given the name 
Maryganj because when a letter was addressed to P. O. Raniganj 
it was sent to Raniganj in Burdwan district of West Bengal. 
Hence, tjie post office’s name was changed to Maryganj after the 
name of an English lady who had a benevolent character and used 
to live here. 

The Earthquake of 1934 had'a good effect on the climate of 
this place. The incidence of malaria has gone down but the 
fertility of the soil was affected. 

This place was once full of forests but the forests were cut. 
The Forest Department has now taken up afforestation and has 
planted bamboo, babul, sisam, silk-cotton {semal ) , cashew nut, 
sirish trees, efc. 

Its total population in 1951 was 4,865, i.e., 2,571 males and 
3,245 females but according to 1951 census the total population 
shot up to 7,169, i.e., 3,924 males and 3,245 females. This 
increase in population is because of the opening of the two Block 
Offices,* Subdivisional Office of the Kosi Project, etc. 

There are two temples and one mosque. There are tw’o 
]atra parties and one recreation club 

Fifty per cent of the total population are agriculturists, 20 
per cent businessmen, 20 per cent landless labourers, 5 per cent 
service-holders and 5 per cent unemployed. 

Sheep-breeding is popular among gaien<: who reside at old 
Raniganj village. Tltey make rough blankets and sell them. 
Poultry farming is quite common now'. There are Bahardars or 
fisheirnen who rear fish in local tanks and bring fish from the river 
Kosi which is now' 50 miles away. 

There are two flour and rice chakkis run by diesel oil. 
Garerts and prepare blankets and towels (grt>?u/i/m) 

respectively. There aie a few' Dorns and Dhangars who prepare 
bamboo baskets. 

There is a savings hank in the Post Office. There is a 
Co-operative Society. There is one Insurance Inspector here 
and sevjjral villagers have been insured. 

A century ago, Raniganj was the centre of trade and 
commerce. The main trade route was the river Kosi. There 
used to be transactions with Patna and Calcutta by the river and 
with Nepal by road. But with the shifting of the river Kosi. 
and the opening of railways from Katihar to Jogbani, the com- 
mercial importance of Raniganj has been affected. 
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There are two regulated markets, where both retail and 
wholesale business take place. Two hats are organised on every 
Tuesday and Friday. A sort of daily hat is also organised which 
is locally known as Gudan Bazar. This bazar also sits on the 
same spot where the two weekly hatias take place. There :ire 
four fair price shops. 

The old communications 'were the river Kosi and katcha 
roads. Now the river has shifted, so watei communication has 
lost its importance. Kursela-Jogbani Road passes through this 
village. This road is a pucca one One katcha road runs from 
Raniganj to Araria Even the condition of the pucca road is 
not so good because several diversions and bridges are still to be 
completed If Raniganj Araria Road becomes pucfa one, people 
will be much benefited. 

There is an old ‘Nachghai lying m nuns which used to serve 
the purpose of a rest-house Now there are one Dak Bungalow, 
four hotels, a good number of Hahvat shops, eight tea stalls, betel 
shops, cloth shops, etc 

In the old manuscript Distrtd Gaz-elirci of Ataiia (1874) 
by Mr. Haldane Rattary preserved in the Oflice ot the S 1) O , 
Araiia, there is mention of a muniripah^' ai Raniganj 
Mr. Hunter .also mentions it in his rcpoit of 1877 but 
Mr. O’Malley in the. last District Gazetteer of Purnea, 1911, says 
that there was a municipality heie but it had ceased to lunciion 
before 1911 A Union Board was existing here but it was 
abolished in 1956 when a Gram Panchayat was established m the 
same year (1956) 

There are two block offices, one police-station. Office if the 
Central Excise, Subdiv isional Office of the Kosi • Pioject,^ one 
veterinary hospital and one medical hospital 1 here is a malaria 
ceniie also wnicli was established in 1930 There is a Labout 
Welfare Centre Office. 

There are one High school, one girls’ U Pi school, two boys’ 
U. P schools and one night school for Harijansl There ;ire two 
libraries— one for Bengali books and the other for Hindi books* 

It was an important trade centre about _ century, before. 
As early as 1874, Mr. Haldane Rattiay who was Beputy Magistrate 
of Araria had mentioned regarding Raniganj as follows*.— 

"Headquarters of tkana Raniganj, N. W. 29 miles from 
Punreah and W. S. W. 17 from H. Q on a high 

*UnpabUabed Records tilled “Arsns CUeetWer* preserved io Mohives of 
X>. O.’s, Araria, 
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sandy plain between the Kamla and Kanitaha rivers. 
Population 1,499. A very well attended market 
is held on Thursday and Monday. The Raniganj 
township a municipality established in 1864 com- 
prised the villages Baribana (part) , Hasanpur, 
Indarpur, Raniganj, Barhana. The house-tax 
yields 950 a year and the expenditure, includ- 
ing the cost of 12 municipal committees comes up 
to 850. Sar Singh and some Bengalis have large 
galas here. They carry on brisk trade with Nepal 
and neighbouring country”. 

Regarding Raniganj, W. W. Hunter had mentioned in 
A Statistical Account of Bengal, published in 1877 that it was a 
small municipal town as describe'! by Haldane. The population 
during Hunter’s report, had deteriorated by one, i.e , 1,498. He 
had also mentioned about a Primary school which was attended 
by 50 boys and its teacher used to receive a stipend of Rs. .5 only 
a month from Government, besides local fees. 

In the last District Gazetteer of Pumea, 1911, by L. S. S. 
O’Malley, it is mentioned as follows:— 

‘‘A village in the At aria subdivision, 16 miles due west of 
Basantpur and 30 miles north-west of Purnea. It 
contains a police thana and was torihcrly a munici- 
pal union under Act XX of 1856.” 

It appears from O’Malley’s acr.mnts that the municipality 
had already disappeared long before the publication of the last 
Dist)ict Gazetteer of Purnea in 1911. 

The District Census Handbook of Pumea, 1951, mentions 
that die thaAa number of this village is 78 and it has a police- 
station of the same name. There is one Lower Primary school 
and the total area of this village is 1.985 acres. There are 210 
number of houses and the total population is 1,053, i.e., 530 males 
and 523 females. The number of literate persons is 91 males and 
4 femajes only. Mostly people of this tillage are engaged in 
cultivation. 

Tljere is a good deal of diminution in the population wdth 
regard to the accounts of Mr. Haldane and Mr. Hunter. What 
is the real cause of this deterioration is not known. 

Two blocks are functioning in this village— one is known as 
Raniganj East Development Block which is functioning since 
December, 1954 and the other is Raniganj West Development 
Block which is functioning since October, 1960. Raniganj falls 
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ActsnardiAg tn tibe Bisirict Census Btmdhtfoh nf pnmea, ^^^51, 
^is place is masthned as Rai|wur Ranipatsra withr a total popula- 
tion of 32$ pexsooBf i.e.| l$3 males ana 155 females. Its thana 
nOmber is 6$ and ^e p^ke-station is at Burnea. Its total area 
is 50^1 acres with 77 houses. There is one Government Basic 
school and a sub-post ofiSce. 


A Sarvodaya Ashram is functioning here since 1962. 
institution has different branches:— 


This 


Bihar Khadi Gramodyog Vidyalaya {Khadt) .—Fiftj' 
students (40 males and 10 females) are admitted 
in this vidyalaya. It has got a course ot eighteen 
months. They receive training in '>pnn)ing, 
weaving, oil crushing, soap making, repair of the 
implements, etc. 

During .training period they receive a stipend of Rs 46 per 
month. Hostel facilities are provided. 

After finishing their training they arc employed in ihc 
different branches of Khadi bhandar located in the 
district, or are employed elsewhere. 

Gram Swarajya Vidyataya.—This Vidyalaya has been 
established for the purpose of teaching Ilarijan and 
Adibasi students from Class VIII to X. Fliere is 
one more hostel which has been constructed with 
the grant sanctioned by Welfare Department. 

There is accommodation for 28 studenti in which 14 are 
Adibasis and 14 Harijans. Durinr training^ period 
these students receive a stipend of Rs. 25 only, per 
month. They receive training if both aspects of 
subject— Theoretical and Practical 

In theory papers they are given the general education and 
in practical, tailoring, printing aiid dyeing, leather 
work, weaving, etc., are taught. ] 

Mahila Shikshan Vidyalaya ladies up to Vllth 

Class. It has a condensed course of two years. 
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'9^cAihA CkhattT(Wit9,'>-''nnm hostel piovidoi) accoBOflaodatioo 
to 24 female trainees. 

Bel-jBari.-*-'niis institution provides to the children hrom 
3 to 6^ years and when they teach their 6 years of 
age they are sent to the Gram Swarajya Vtdyalaya, 
There u one boarding house for children whi<^ 
provides accommodation for 25 student^. Students 
from outside of this Ashram are also admitted to 
this institution. 

There is one Shishu Vaiga also wliere infant children from 
6 months to 3 years are kept. There is a big 
library with about 5,000 books. Several other 
periodicals, dailies and magazines are provided by 
this library. 

There is one instructors’ lodge providing accommodation 
for 10 male workers. There is another lodge 
which have seven seats for ladies. 

There are 10 blocks *( houses known as family quarters. 

' Thtre is one mess which provides meal to 300 

persons per day 

There is a big cowshed which is known as Krishi Gopalan 
Vibhag where cattle aie kept. 

There is one Khadi Gtamod' Kendra Bhandar which 
supplies khadi, thread, i tion, Saix’odaya liteiature, 
etc., to the different branches of Khadi Gramodyog 
Bhandar located in Pnrnea distiict. 

There is one dyeing and printing department which dyes 
• and prints Khadi cloth 

Purnea Zila Bhoodan Yajna Office is located here. It 
maintains the records ot the land given in gift and 
also land distributed to landless cultivators. 

There is one Piahttik Chtkilm Kendia with 10 beds. 
This insi iition is for curing ailments by 
naturopathy. 

kanipatra Ashram with all its branches has been doihg 
very useful work in spreading Gandhiji’s ideas and 
trains up workers to take up village woik. 

SEtTt.~-Sarsi is an old village in P .-S. Dhamdaha in Sadar 
subdivision. If is at a distance of 18 miles to the north-west of 
Pumea connected by rail and 17 miles by road. The railway 
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Station has the same name but it is within a separate mouza 
known as Majhua Prem Raj. Majhua Prem Raj is in Banmankhi 
P.-S. The total area of this village is 2,800.32 acres. 

About fifty years back the main Kosi r^yer was flowing very 
close to this village but now it has shifted to the borders of 
Darbhanga and S^harsa districts. Now there is a small river 
known as Livari which is about 6 miles in length and half furlong 
in breadth. During summer season it becomes dry and contains 
water only in deeper portions. It is only during rainy season 
that it is*o\erfloodcd but the flood water does not enter into this 
village as this village is on a high level. Even when the river 
Kosi was flowing close to this village, flood waters of the devastat- 
ing river never entered into it. 

Tlie total population, according to the census of 1951, was 
1,595, i.e., 861 males and 734 females but the figure of population 
shows an increase in 1961 census. It records 2,000 persons, 
i.e., 1,060 males and 940 females. 

This was a rural village but since five years (he diift ,towaids 
town is increasing. The villagers have become cinema and 
circus-minded. They can even sell the bulk of crop for a picture 
or a circus show. 


This village is divided into several folas, i.e , Sarsi Goto tola, 
Banawat tola. Brahman tola, Musaharia tola, etc. The whole 
village consists of 22 number of castes and 227 number of houses. 

There is one temple of God Shiva. There is one Idgah for 
Muslims also. 


There is a ruined kothi of an indigo planter, Sarsi Kothi 
was a famous indigo centre under the Europeans. • Raja P. C. 
Lai had purchased it and has converted into a farm centre. There 
are one Co-operative Society and one branch Post and Telegraph 
Office. 


There is a rice and flour mill at Majhua^Prem Rai which 
b close to village Sarsi, It has affected the l|and-pounoed lice 
of Sani. 


There is a regulated market at Majhua Pi em Raj. . 'Fhere 
is one hat which is organised on' every Mond; ly and Thursday, 
There are two more hats at a distance of one mile from here 
known as Harbanga hat and Parasmani hat. l^arbanga hat is 
organised on every Friday and Sunday. Thent are two Govern- 
ment Fair Price Shops-Hjne at Majhua Prem Raj and tire other 
at viUage Sarsi. 
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Communication is quite satisfactory. Besides, the raibvav 
trains five to six up and down buses run daily. Four numbers 
of up and down passenger trains run. 

There is a Gram Panchayat. There are one adult literacy 
centre, one L. P. and two U. P. schools attached to each otfier 
and one .High school. There are two libraries. 

Surjyapur Pargana —The last District Gazetteer of Purnea, 
1911, by O'Malley, mentions as follows:— 

% 

“A pargana in the north-east of the district, extending over 
729 square miles. This pargana was held by Saiyed 
Fakhrud-din Husain at the time of the Permanent 
Settlement, when ii was assessed to a revenue of 
Rs. 2,46,226. On his death, it was divided between 
Didar Husain and Akbar Husain, the fonner 
making his headquarters at Kishanganj, while his 
bi other remained at Khagra. Their descendants 
are known as the Kishanganj and Khagra branches 
respectively. A sketch of the history of the latter 
has been given in the article on the Khagra Estate, 
and it will be necessary therefore to deal only with 
the Kishanganj branch. Akbar Husain having 
died childless, his widow Bibi Zahurunnissa 
succeeded to the property, which she left to her 
brother Husain Ra/a. a petty mtlikdar of Aliganj 
in this district. His grandsons were Saiyed Asghar 
Raza Khan Bahadur and Saiyed Dilawar Raza, 
during whose minority the estate was managed by 
the Court of Waids from 1874 to 1883. It was 
then released with a rent-roll of over two lakhs, but 
the heirs subsequently lost most of their property. 
In 18^3, the heirs of Nawab Saiyed Lutf Ali Khan 
acquired for Rs. 8,96,000 a share of two annas 
6 gandas odd in the property; the rent-roll of 
this share is now about 2^ lakhs. In 1897 BabU 
Dharam Chand Lai, father of Babu Prithi Chand 
Lai, bought by private treaty Saiyed Dilawar Raxa's 
entire interest of 2 annas 16 gandas for Rs. 5,12,000 
and a perpetual annuity of Rs. 2,000 per month. 
Saiyed Asghar Raza had an equal share, of whicn a 
portion representing 2 annas 1 1 gandas was bought 
at an auction sale in 1900 for Babu Prithi Chand 
IjiL then a minor, for Rs. 6,50,000. The remaining 
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limit of 4 jgandas odd wss also sold by auction, 
and the purchaser sold it to Babu Prithi Chand Lai 
in 1907 for Rs. 30,000, 

“The pargana is now divided as follows. I'he representa- 
tives of the Khagra estate are now proprietors of a 
separate account of a little over 8 annas of the estate. 
Babu Prithi Chand Lai is the proprietor of 
annas; and the heirs of Nawah Saiyed Lutf Ali 
Khan of Patna have a separate account of 2^ 
annas.”* 

After the passing of the Bihar Land Reforms Act, 1950, this 
pargana has now vested in the State. 

Thakurganj.—A village in the Kishanganj subdivision, 
situated 32 miles east and north of Kishanganj on tlie bank of tfie 
river Burhidhanri. It has a police-station, post and telegraph 
office, railway station (N. F. R.) , sub-registry office, a dispensaiy. 
an Inspection Bungalow, a High school, a Middle school and a 
girls’ Upper Primary school. It is now the hcadcjuaricr^, of the 
circle of the same name constituted in 1956. 

In the list of revenue villages its name is Kanakpur [tnana 
no. 409) , die area of which was 3,055 acres in 1951. Fhe 
numbCT of occupied houses was 1,173 with a population of 4,680. 
The village is situated in the extreme interior of the Kishanganj 
subdivision where strictly speaking no road system exists. It is 
connect^ by Pumea and Kishanganj by the North East Frontier 
Railway. Except rail there is no other communication. A hat 
is held on Moneys and Fridays, The inhabitants of the village 
are mostly agriculturists. There are a few Marwaris whose main 
business is money-lending. They have big palatial buildings 
which have remarkable contrast with the hutments of the* inhabi- 
tants. They thrive on die misery of the people of the locality. 
The maxim ‘once in debt will always be in dcot’ is totally appli- 
cable here. The money-lenders usually talte interest tyro annas 
per mensem. They also advance money on tne standing crops 
such as on patua and paddy, which is locally cpled fatka. Here 
there is no place to describe in detail multiplka de rate of Interest 
of the Marwaris. The rate of uiterest ot the native merchants 
■mentioned 150 years ago by Francis Bucluinar' is still prevalent 
in this locality of Thakurganj. 

Thaku^lianj though a small vtUage marki^ is a good centre 
for jute trade. Jute ts grown widely in the locality of Thakur- 
ganj. Petty dealers and agents of the wholesafc dealers go about 
from homestead to homestead making purcha^ of the fibre. A 
good tfualky of jute Is purchased on the hatki days. There arc 
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four galas of the Marwaris where jute is stored and then sent to 
diJferent places through the purchasing agents. Besides jute the 
next important crop of the locality is paddy. There are four 
rice mills at Thakur^anj. 

In the history of Thakurganj, the names of its two pioneers) 
Shrf K. C. Lahiri and his uncle Bireshwar Lahiri are woith 
mention.* It were they who started in 1926 a small rice mill at 
Thakurganj. By 1927 there was an expansion ol this small 
concern and the establishment of a steam engine and boiler 
marked an improvement. The concern was converted into a 
private limited company under the name of Thakurganj Mills, 
Ltd., which was incorporated in 1928. The concern still continues 
and is an important industrial establishment in Kishanganj sub- 
division. In 1029, Thakurganj Lni. opened a small sugar mill 
and oil mill at Islampur. Islampur is now in West Bengal. The 
mill was not working successfully and so it was closed after two 
yeais. In 1929 they also started a bank registered under the 
Indian Companies Act, 1913 at Thakurganj. The establishment 
of the bank shows that they visualized the necessity of banking 
facilities for the economic prosperity of the inhabitants. The said 
bank ran into voluntary liquidation in 1955. At present the 
sub-registry office is located in the building of the said bank. 

Thakurganj w'as constituted a separate circle in 1956 as the 
Islampur circle to which Thakurganj police-station formed a part 
w'as transferred to West Bengal in view of the recommendation of 
the State Reorganisation CommiS'.iDn. From Thakurganj 
police-station also an area of 37,352 acres with a population of 
14,357 was transferred to West Bengal. Sq the present area of 
the Thakurganj p>olice-station is 157 square miles with a popula- 
tion of 58,522 j>ersons according to 1951 census. The Revenue 
jurisdiction of the Thakurganj circle covers the entire areas of 
the Thakurganj police-station. 'Fhe rent demand of the circle 
is Rs. 2.71.104, cess Rs. 17,130 and miscellaneous Rs. 23,000. 

Thakurganj is said to be named after Bhim, the great hero 
of tf>e Mahabharata, who served as a thakvr (cook) in the house 
of Raja Virat. It is mei.tioned in the Mahabharata that Raja 
Virat gave shelter to five Pandava brothers during their one year 
incognita exile {Ajnyat vasa ) . There are two tanks “Bhatdhala” 
and “Sagdhala” to which the local people said were utilised by 
Bhim for receptacle of hhat and sag after cooking. Viratnagar of 
the Mahabharata is said to be located liert and not in Nepal. 
Some stones with inscriptions svere dug up by the Great Trigono- 
metrical Surveyors, when the triangulation of the district was 


♦The later had a large orchard with rare plants. 
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being effected at Thakurg^nj. They were said to niatk die site 
of the chief residence of Raja Virat, whose territory lay along the 
east of the Kusi, and included the country round about as iaras 
Rangpur and Dinajpur.* It may be mentioned that almost tip 
to the first quarter of 20th century there was hardly any effort on 
the part of the people of Pumea regarding their economic or 
material improvement on lines other than agricultural. 

In spite of Purnea growing a large quantity of rice and othei 
grains, jute, the golden fibre there was hardly any rice mill or 
jute mill. 

The first rice, mill ii^ Kishanganj subdivision was started near 
about 1924. This was a joint venture erf latf* Shri Surendra 
Nath Sarkar and Shri Satya Prasanha Bose who established at 
Galgalia near the railway station of the same name, a rice and oil 
mill. In 1926 a small rice mill driven by oil engine was started 
by Dr. K. C. Lahiri and his uncle Shri Bireshwar Lahiri By 1927 
there was an expansion of this small concern and the establish- 
ment of a .steam engine and boiler marked an impiowiftent. The 
concern was converted into a private limited company under the 
name of Thakurganj mills, I, united, which was incorporated in 
1928. The concern still continues and is ansimportant industrial 
establishmerit in Kishanganj subdivision now, nay in the district 
of Purnea. 

In 1929, Thakurganj Mill, Ltd., oj'iened a small sugar null 
and oil mill at Islampur together with milling of paddy and 
grinding of wheat. Islampur is now in West Bengal. The sugar 
mill at Islampur continued for over two years, ^ks the mill was 
not financially successful, it had to be closed and late K. C. Lahiri 
got the mill from other shareholders by .paying the shares of 
price of the mill to other co-shaier.s. Tfjie mill is still in posses- 
sion of the purchasers but lying idle, ^me of the machineries 
and iron pans, etc., had been sold by the purfhaser at scrap value. 
But chemical analysis of the local sugarcanesjhad shown that they 
were quite sufficient for running a mill. The small filant that 
Tvas set up, howeveiv could not compete with the larger sugar 
mills in other parts of Bihar. Ncverthcllss, it continued foi 
some years (about three years) and remaineJ. the only sugar mill 
of the district for many years. The quality of the sugar produced 
was quite good but' owing to the large overhead cost and the 
outturn capacity being poor the price of thfe sugar was hi^cr 
the ruling price or sugar produced from elsewhere. 

» 1 1 u , 

*Sbttkiic^ 4f twmiith, SSIIj 
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The same ^oup of pioneers, Shri Bireshwar Lahiri and 
Dr. K.. C. Lahiri had also made an experiment of an agricultural 
farm of improved standard with pisciculture and poultry. They 
took settlement of agricultural lands from the late Maharaja 
Projiyot Coomar Tagord of Calcutta and started agriculture, 
horticulture and fish culthre. The agricultural farm at Thakur- 
ganj commenced from the western limit of the railway land just 
west of Thakurganj railway station and stretched westwards 
covering an almost compact area of 210y acres, including the 
Pauranic tank of “Bhatdhala” and “Sagdhala”. [The story 
prevalent in the locality is that during the period of exile 
incognito (ajnyat vasa) of the Pandavas, Bhim utilised these 
two tanks for receptacle of hhat and sag after cooking.] Tlie 
agricultural operations in this farm are still continuing, although 
some portion of it had been acquired by the Bihar Government 
Cor Government purposes, some portion gilted to the local High 
school and some portion for holding Thakurganj mela. The 
cultivation of the farm is conducted under the supenision of the 
Agriculuiral Department and scientific manures arc used Experi- 
mental crops are also grown for propagation in the neighbour- 
hood. Active interest was taken to experiment with improved 
seeds, and better rnanucss. Owing to the epidemic of Ranikhet 
the poultry farm had to be closed dotvn after ^ome time. 

They also started a bank registered under the Indian 
Companies Act, 1913 at Thakurganj m 1929. The establishment 
of the bank shows that they visualisctl the necessity of banking 
facilities for the economic development of the people. The 
said bank ran into voluntary liquidation a few years ago to avoid 
competition with the co-operative movement. 

A tile manufacturing concern was also started by them and 
tiles of the type of Raniganj tiles were ptepared for about three 
years. When the price of C. I. sheets for roofing soared veiy 
high, tiles»after the model of Raniganj tiles were manufactured by 
the. said Lahiris and they had ready market. 

The Lahiris also started a weaving fa* tory “Bharti Weaving 
Factory”, manufactured dhoties, sans, towels, bed sheets, napkin, 
etc., which were readily appreciated in the market. 

Amdabad Block.— The area of this bltKk is 60 sq. miles with 
53 villages. The demand of revenue in 1959-60 was Rs. 1,50,988 
and the collection was 63 per cent. The block was set up on 
2nd October, 1957. 

The block has taken up the construction of tube-wells, 
surface wells, and irrigation bandhs. 
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There are 1 1 scheduled Gram Panchayats. The percentage 
of the scheduled castes is H per cent. 

There are many small temples and mosques in this area. It 
has got various cottage industries like « the' making of bamboo 
baskets, mats and iron implements. 

There arc five hats namely, Gopalpur, Amdabad, Vardiyara 
Chakiya, Paharpur and Kishanpur, and there are three melas, 
namely Chain Paharp^ur, Kartik Purnima Manihari ghat and 
Chair j&trini Manihari ghat and a bazar, viz., Roshna baiar. 

All roads of this block are unmetalled which are unsuitable 
for heavy traffic during rainy season. 

There are four villages, namely, Amdabad, Bai iya, Vardiyara 
and Karirnullapur each having a population of one thousand. 

There is one dispensary at ‘Dilli Diwan Ganj’ and a malaria 
centre hospital at Amdabad. 

Amour Development Block.— rhis block consists of two parts 
(i) Amour North and (ii) Amour South The area of \rnoni 
North is 50,820.71 acres and of Amour South is 60,858 56 acres 
consisting of 132 and 162 villages respe^tuely. 

The revenue demands are Rs, 86,285 04 and Rs. 82,712 78 
and the percentage- of collection during 1959-60 was 44 per cent 
each. 


There is only one District Board road from Baisee to 
Bahndurganj. The area is flood affected. 

In Amour North there is one veterinary disficnsaiy at Baisee 
and one District Board hospital at Machhatta and Hafamia and 
one veterinary dispensary and one Dak Bungalow at Amour m 
Amour South. 

In Amour North two hats one at village j^outa and the other 
at Angash are held and one at Bohra in Amo rr South. 

The area is very backward and needs m itre commiftiicaiion 
to improve the internal economy. 

Azamnagar Development Block.— The a^a of the* block is 
111 square miles and covers 234 villages. total revenue is 

Rs. 4,62,439 and the percentage of collcctioil during 1959-60 
was 42 per cent. 

The block was started on Ist October, 1956. The block's 
office building has been constructed at the village Ammnagar 
itself. Oram Panchayats are getting copscious Of their obligations. 
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The tribal population is about 3 per cent. A L' P. aboriginal 
school has been established in village Sirikol by the Education 
Department which is located in the tribal area. 

A grain gola Has been establishe<l at Azamnagar which loans 
out paddy among harijans and aboriginals. Due to the high 
jute production, the block is economically better. 

The block has a handful of agriculturists and the majority 
of them arc agricultural labourers. 

There is a very old Shiva mandir at village Gorakhpur where 
Hindus assemble and offer pujas and sacred water on the 
Shivaling on the eve of Shivaratri festival. There are ruins of 
ancient monjament lying in this ♦crested region at village Garh 
Sitalpur. 

Baskets and mat-covers, for covering the bullock-cart known 
as tappars are the two small industries. ^ 

Melos are held at Salmari, Mukania and Azamnagar during 
Dasahgra and at village Damaipur in January on "Tilasankranti”. 

Hats are held at different intervals within a week at various 
places, i.e., Azamnagar, Alampur, Salmari, Mukania, Gaighatta, 
Sitapur, Nimol, Chophar, Ghordah, Hat Baroi, Santola, Dhena, 
Bagchatta and Porla. 

The condition of roads is verv poor and the people move on 
foot or by carts drawn by buffaloes. This block is essentially a 
jute producing area but due to bad communication (juick trans- 
port to Salmari and Azamnagar railway stations is hindered. 

Sijitia, Khunial, Azamnagar and Jalki are the important 
villages with more than 2,000 population. 


There is only one State dispensary of District Board located 
at Azamnagar. 

a 


* Names of 

Occasioo. 

Bemftfks. 

1. BaeamaUa 

Wednesday and Twice in a week. 

f 

Saturday. 


2. Qburna 

Monday and Thursday 

Ditto. 

3. Qhuma (Gudari) 

Monday and Thursday 

Daily. 

4. Palkaha Sukar 

Friday ... Once in a week. 

5. Fnlkaha Manghat 

Tuesday ... 

Ditto. 

6. FdlkahR Gad«rl 

Tuesday 

♦ » 

Daily. 



of market#. 


HeznarkB. 


1. Basamatia • . It ia ooimected with Nepal as it is situated 

on the border of Nepal. It is a busmess 
centre specially for jute and paddy. 

I. Folkaha <Nawab- It is connected with Nepafas it is situated 
ganj). , on the border of Nepal. 

3. Soniipur . . It is connected with Nepal as it is on the 

border /of Nepal. 

4. Qhur&a . . It is connected with Nepal as it is on the 

border of Nepal. 



Kamo# of 

1. Basamatia 

2. Ftdkaha 

3. Jratchpur cattle 

meld. 

4. Natpa^nl 


Ocoaaion. 

Dasahara festival ... 
Ditto 

Pnrnima festb 

val. 

Dasahara festival .. 


Bemftik#. 

It starts on . Astami 
a&4 continues for 
eig It days. 

It e ai^ <m Astami 
an< ' oontinaes for 
fift en days. , 

It si Btrts on fifteentibi 
Fu I and oontinueB 
for ftwenty>fiye days. 

It stiurts m Attami 
aiiA oontinues for 
twanty daja. 
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Bahadurganj JB/ocA.— Bahadurganj is still at Anchal’s stage 
and is expected to be converted into a block soon. The area is 
100 square miles covering 121 villages. The revenue demand is 
Rs. 1,50,000. 

No important projects have been taken up for rural 
-electrification, water-supply, irrigation and construction of puc<a 
roads. The only road worth mentioning is the road running 
from bahadurganj to Kishanganj which has been laid with brick. 
It has been reported that there are no interesting features of the 
block or the working of the Gram Panckayats or the contribution 
of the Mukhiyas and their reaction on the villages and particularly 
on tribals. There is no industrialisation round the dnchal. 
Some weaving of cloth is carried out in widely dispersed area. 
There is no concentration in any particular area. 

There are three important hats at Ganji, Bahadurganj and 
Lohagara. No melas are held in the Anchai 

There are a Dak Bungalow and dispensary at Bahadurganj. 
The communication is extremely bad. Roads are mostly katcha. 
During rains the roads become impassable. The \illages having 
more than 2,000 population are Gangi, Altabari, Bangama, 
Bhoradah, Bauria, Dohar, Palasmane and Bhatabari. 

Baran B/oc/t.— This block is in Katihar subdivision and has 
an area of 163 square miles and includes 123 villages. The total 
revenue is Rs. 2,03,000 ^ud the perrentage of collection is 43.5. 

This is a pre-extension block since 2nd of October, 1959. 
It has six railway stations, namely, Sukhasan, Semapur, Karhagola 
Road, Bakhari, Kursela and Katareah. Some canals are under 
excavation by the Kosi Project for irrigation purpose. No 
important development projects have been taken up by the block 
so far. 

4 « 

Twanty-six official and one non-official Gram Panchayats are 
functioning here. This is a backward area but people are 
becoming conscious due to Panchayats and their co-opeiation in 
public*utility work. 1 ere is a small percentage of tribals who 
have been given special educational and medical facilities. 

Tlicre are two well-known temples, one Kali Mandir at 
Laxmipur and the other Durga Mandir at Barari. There is only 
one mosque at Marghia. Regarding Chhaurabir Sthan which is 
largely visited at Nenua, it is said that one child devotee was sacri- 
fice by another child devotee. Karhagola Ghat is at the confluence 
of the rivers Ganga and Kosi. A large number of people take 
their bath there especially during Kartik and Maghi Pumamasi. 
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Kurseia and Dumaria are the centres of cottage industries 
where khadi and handkwm cloths are prepared and sold at 
Sarvodaya Ashram, Kurseia and also in the weavers' village. 

Karhagola Ghat is important for inter-state trade from where 
commodities of several crores are transported within a year. ’ 

The condition of communication is acute for want of road 
links. There is one Ganga-Darjeeling Road which has np link 
with other places of this district. During jute season traffic is 
particularly heavy on this road. This area has several refcources 
for prosperity and it can prosper only when there are a road from 
Barart to Dumar via Laxmipur and another from Barari to 
Katihar. A road-cwm-rail bridge at Kurseia will ^connect Patna 
and Purnea by road now There is a road-cum-rail bridge at 
Barauni. Purnea is well connected by road with Kurseia and' 
Katihar and daily buses ply. There is a small aerodrome at 
Kurseia. The cx-zdmindar has his own private planes whicli 
'land there. 

The villages Barari, Dumar and Laxmipur have a pofnilaiion 
of more than 2,000 each. 

There are three dispensaries within this Anchal— one at 

Barari, another at Bhawanipur and the third at jagdishpur. 

% 

There are one Dak Bungalow at Barari and three high 
schools^>-<Hie at Barari, another at Kurseia and the third at 
Jotramrai-Bhawanipur. 

For decades past there UvSed to be a regular steamer service 
of Indian General Steam Navigation concerned with a halt at 
Karhagola Ghat. This was a long distance steamer service from 
Buxar to Calcutta by the Ganga and Bhagirachi riveis. Aftei 
embargoes were impo.sed on the creation of East Pakistan and 
owing to other problems this steamer service has closed down 
which has caused a considerable amount of diffieulty lor 
passengers and goods transport. 

There was a sugar mill of Raj Darbhaifga in this area 
which has dosed down decades back. The jpesence of a large 
Sikh colony at Bhawanipur near Karhagola ratway station and a 
heavy bus from Karhagola to Purnea and vme v^rsd cutting 
down a railway journey to Purnea via Katihar iome other 
important features, 

Barham Development B/ocA.— The area 4f tlte block is 95 
souate mttet and covers 65 villages. The ttrtal revenue of the 
block as one lac and twenty thousands and the percentage of 
collection ranges fx&^a 37 to 63. 
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T.he block was started in 1956. It is situated hi the interior 
of the district and is connected by railways. This Anchal was 
in Kosi bed some 200 years back, but Kosi has receded and it has 

becomo culturable.* The lands of this area are sandy. 

• 

Th<ire are 11 statutory Gram Panchayati in this block. It 
is gathered that tribal people of this area do not attach any 
importance to the Gram Panchayats. There are 46 Co-operative 
Societies. 

Communications are bad. Only a road from Dhamdah.r to 
Barbara has been taken up, besides the construction of 40 culverts 
in different village roads of the Anchal. 

For the*purpose of irrigation 16 tube-xvells have been siink. 
The construction of three canals in the Kosi Project ^Vdministra- 
tion and Minor Irrigation Scheme of tanks and wells have also 
been taken up. 

"^’he peicentage of tribal people in this Anchal is 6. They 
ate provided with some special facilities such as wells for drinking 
water, poultry, improved agricultural seeds and implements. 

There is one temple of Barneshwar Mahadeva said to be of 
antiquity. When a tank was being dug during li).58-5P a marble 
statue of a Goddess came out, which is being preset ved in tire 
information centre of the block. 

There are no cottage industries. Recently char/thas (spinning 
wheels) have been introduced. 

There is only one tnela named Barneshwar Mela. Barbara 
village* is on rail route and it is a key centre for transaction of jute 
and tobacco. 

There are one State dispcn.sary at Barbara and three 
sub-centres at Deori, Mauzanpath and Aurahi. 

The villages which have a propulation of 2.000 and above 
are BStrhara, Sukhsena, Tibra, Aurlaha and Deori. 

Barsoi C irc/ff. —Barsoi Circle is consisting of two Anchab, 
Barsof and Balrampur. It has not yet been cor)verted into a 
block. 

The total area of Barsoi Anchal is 65,000 acres with 232 
villages. The total demand of revenue is Rs. 2,23,000 and the 
percentage of collection is 90 whereas the total area of Balrampur 
Anch^ is 42,601 acres with 156 villages and the total demand of 
revenue is Rs, 82,000. The percentage of collection is 85. 
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No unportRnt j^rojects such as rural elctrification, rural 
water-supply, irrigation or construction of pucca roads were taken 
up in any of the Anchals. 

There arc 12 statutory Panckayats, out of 20 in. Barsoi 
Anchal and 7 out of 12 in Balrampur Anchat. 

There are no tribals in Barsoi Anchal but Balrampur Anchal 
is populated by 10 per cent of tribals They are being helped 
by State through settlement of cultivable lands, industrial loans 
and subsidies. Arrangements for drinking water wells and 
irrigation wells have been made. 

The cottage industries are in primitive stage in both the 
Anchals. 

There are three important hats in Barsoi Anthal, namely, 
Abadpur, Big^ore and Chandpara. Bighoie hat and mela are 
held on the border of Bengal and Bihar. I^o inter-state trade 
is carried on. 

There are two prominent hat's in Balrampur Anrhal. 

The road communications of both the Anchals are pridiitivc 
There is great necessity of one purr a road from Barsoi (onntcting 
National Highway road, Tunnidighi and Barsoi stations to 
Abadpur. 

Similarly a* road running from Purnea to Balrampur via 
Telta is essential as Telta has been selected for headquanets 
block. 

Bhargama Development Bfocft.— The area of this block is 
92.14 square miles with 67 villages within its jurisdiction. The 
annual demand of revenue was Rs. 96,546.82 in 1959-60 and 
the collection was 48 per cent. 

The block was set ^ on the 14th October, 1955 and is 
continuing up-till now as Community Development Stage 1. It is 
not electrified. There are 17 pucca wells, 146 C, CJ. wells, 
121 bundks and tanks and 104 tube-wells itave been cons- 
tructed. 150 pumping sets have been distribtfed among tfie 
cultivators. ^ 

There ate 15 notified and 1 non-notified ^ram Panchayats 
under this block. * 

Cottage Industry.— Poultry, carpentry, telgj^ni and manu- 
facture of blankets are the main cottage industrms of this block. . 

There are seven hats^ namely, Mahat|iwa, Bhargama, 
Khajnm, Cfaaxaiya, Bimapr, Hmujwa and Bhatgama and there 
are three tMkst nanmly^ Shankarpur, Khajuria and Bhargama 
and th^ is tme Mahatn'Wa market. 
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All nSads of this block have been damaged by Kosi river. 
There are two unmetalled District Board roads, namely, Raniganj 
to Khajuria and Raniganj to Mahathwa but both are 
disconnected by the rivers Lachcha and Dhariani. Both are 
unsuitable for exj^rt and import during rainy season. 

The villages, namely, Bhargama, Paikpur, Manullahpatti, 
Raghunathpur, Sirsia, Hanuman Nagar, Jain Nagar, Kusmaul, 
Simarhani, Shekhpura, Sirsiakalan, Khajuria, Khuthha Baijnath- 
pur and Bimagar have a population of more than two thousands. 

There are three health sub-centres at Paikpur, Mahathwa 
and Brahnotra. 

BkawaTfipur Development Block.— The total area of the 
block is 39,688 acres comprising of 88 villages. The, total revenue 
is Rs. 2,09,393 excepting Sairat. The percentage of collection 
during 1959-60 was 61. 

The block was converted into C. D. Stage I from 
pre-^lension stage from 1st April, 1960. 

The percentage of tribals is reported to be 15 of the 
population and the tribals ha\e also got places as members of the 
Punch. 

7’here are one Ghani Industrial Co-operative Society at 
Teleyari and another at Khadt Gramodyog, Bhawanipur. There 
are three market places at Bhawanipur, Akbarpur and Raipur 
ghat. Bhawanipur is a big centre of jute. 

Falka Development Block.— The area of this block is 110 
sq. miles comprising of 102 villages. The total revenue demand 
is Rs. 1,0^,822 and the percentage of collection during 19.59-60 
was 57. 

TJiere are n'Giam Panchayuls. The percentage of tribal 
population is negligible. Tribal welfare schemes in form of 
starting High schools, providing water-supply and subsidiary 
grants, three blocks of residential building at Dumar and Barelta 
have been implemenifd. 

There is an old tank at Pemtokam. 

In spite of there being one Khadi Bhandar at Malhorea the 
are^ is very poor from cottage industrial point of view. , 

Ihere are four hats, namely, Chaudpur, Samela, Pothia and 
Falka and one mela called Gaddigliat meia is held on the occasion 
of Paus Purnima. 
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There is a good road running from Fumea to Kursela that 
has solved much of the problem of communication. 

There are one Government dispensary at Pothia and a Dak 
Bungalow. 

Forbesganj (West) Development Blor/c,— This ‘ block 
(Forbesganj West) was started on 26th May 1967 and is ^n Araria 
subdivision of Pumea district. It has an area ol 76,825 acres 
and covers 1 13 revenue villages. The total revenue demand and 
cess in the year J959-60 was Rs. 1,34,138 and the annual collection 
was 46 per cent There are 20 Gram Panchayah. 

This block has taken up the rural water-supply problen» both 
for drinking and irrigational purposes. A large number of wells 
and other irrigation schemes have been implemented- 

Recently arrangements for hand-pounded rice and one metal 
industry have been made. Proposals have been made to start 
one khadi, one soap and one perfumery as Spiall-scale industries 
during the Second Five-Year J[*lan. There are potentialities for 
starting caipentry, poultry and cottage industries. 

The following hats take place in this block— Jogbani, 
Bathnaha, Pbulberia station, Kothi, Gorhiyare, Kirsmaha, 
Amhara, Pothia, Simraha, Parwaha and Khawaspur There are 
two big market^, viz., Forbesganj and Jogbani.-“Jogbani is the 
inter-state trade and commerce centre between Indi.r and Nepal. 
The commodities for inter-state trade are timber, gayxja and 
liquor. Two big melas, i.e„ Kalipuja mela, Foibcsganj and 
Khawaspur mela are organised every year. 

There are three metalled roads, viz., Forbe^anj to 
Araria, Forbesganj to Jogbani and Forbesganj to Raniganj. The 
villages are generally connected with the P. W, D. road except, 
the villages -on the eastern side which are inaccessible during 
rainy season. There have been proposals to <;onstruct roads from 
Forbesganj to Khawaspur, Gurme and from Forbesganj to 
Kusmaha. The construction of these two roa^s will be able 
to ease the communication to inaccessible plac<|s throughout the 
year. 

There are 52 L. P. and U, P. schools, otA Degree college, 
two Higher Secondary schools, one girls' E. school and 
nineteen libraries. 

There are two Dak Bungalows, one at F<|rbesganj and the 
other at Bathnaha. 

There are rwo ho^itals, one at Porbesganf and the other at 
Jogbani and one District Board veterinary hospital at Forbesganj. 
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Kadwa Development jBiocA.— There are 261 villages in the 
block with an area of 134 sq. miles. The total revenue of this 
block is Rs. 1,41,341 and the annual collection is about 62 per 
cent. 

This, block is fuhctioning since October, 1956. This block 
•consists bf 10 Halkas and 20 Gram Panchayats. 

For irrigation purposes two wells, one M. I. bundh, one pipe 
of 4 " and one boring nave been constructed. 

There are four Panchayats, namely, Balia Belon, Kurum, 
Mohammadpur and Kumhri which have been entrusted with the 
collection and the work of all Panchayats is satisfactory 

There are some tribals for whom drinking water facilities arc 
being provided. 

This block is famous for jute and paddy cultivation. 
Cultivators are now using chemical fertilisers and improved 
implements of agTiculture. 

There are two important temples of Lord Shiva, one at Mauza 
Chandjjur and the other at Pelagarh and one mosque at Mauza 
Perveli with the jurisdiction of Kadwa thana. 

The villages Gethora, thana no. 249, Kumhri, thana no. 269, 
Mohammadpur, thana no. 265, Pelagarh, thana no. 495 and 
Taibpur, thana no. 174, have a population of 2,000 persons and 
above. 

The communication is unsatisf?ftory and the entire aiea is 
affected by flood during rainy season 

The block has two dispensaries running at Sonaili and 
Durgaganj, three health sub-centres lunning at Bhani, Kursail 
and Raiwanpur and one Dak Bungalow near Kadwa. pere 
two fully and two partially recognised High schools are present. 

Kasha Development Block — 7'he block (Kasha) lies in the 
Sadar subdivision and has an area of 144 square miles and includes 
113 villages. The total revenue during 1959-60 was Rs. 2,85,000 
and th^ percentage qf collection during 1959-60 was 76. 

This block is functioning since 2nd October, 1957. The 
office building is very near to the Rasba railway station 

Tbis block is electrified. For irrigation purposes 12 borings, 
14 irr^ational wells, 28 pucca wells and 122 tube-wells have been 
constructed and 18 wells repaired. Several other buildings for 
he^th sub-centres, veterinary dispensaries, etc., are under cons- 
truction. Two school buildings have already been constructed 
and other thirteen are under construction. 
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There are ten Gmm PanchayaU. Forty-five Co-<)|>eiativc 
Societies are functioning in this area. 

^ There is a tribal population of about 2,500 only and they 
are being provided with the facilities for wells and tube-wells. 

The techniques like the use of fertilisers, itn^enicnts, 
waste land reclamation and Japanese method of cultivation, have 
improved tl\e agricultural economy of this area. This block is 
primarily a jute-growing area. The scheme for the improve- 
ment of Jute-retting tank* has helped in having a good quality 
jute fibre. A Bamboo and Cane Co-operative Society has been 
established for the development of the bamboo and cane 
industries. 

Three melas are held in this area out of which a big mela is 
organised at Garhbanaili and the other two at Kiiata Ghat and 
Kasha. 

The main markets of this block are at Kasba, Garhbanaili 
and Jalalgarh. 

The highway ft;om Pumea to Jalalgarh tuns for about 12 
miles through this block, A State dispensary is situated at kasba 

The villages Enamli, Sanhua, Jalwana, Kasba and Jalalgath 
have a population of more than 2,000 personj> each. 

Aghani paddy and jute are the main crops. Jute is a casii 
crop giving both employment and money to the labourers and 
other persons. 

In this block there is an old fort which is situated in the 
village Jalalgarh. Perhaps the name of the village is called after 
this fort. The fort is situated at a distance of one mile south- 
east from the Purnea-Araria Road. The history, of the fort is 
shrouded in uncertainty but from the sight of dais ruined fort it 
appears that it was built for the purpose of military gai risen 
against the inroads of the Gurkhas. 

Kasba was a few years back an important trade centre of 
Pumea. It is reported that the commercial i nportance of Kaaba 
received a great set-back since the establishmCi t of the Guiabbagh 
mandL The hand-pounded rice of Kasba was very popular 
and used to be sent out. But due to estanisliment of a large 
number of rice mills in Purnea district, the h and -pounded rice of 
Kasba has practically lost its importance, fl^ough Kasba has 
lost much erf its past commercial importance itill it is an import- 
ant trade centre of Pumea. The dkief commercial commodities 
of the plaor are jute and grains. There ait several rice mills 
in this block, The traders of Kasba are qttife rich. 
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It appears that the people of this block are much mela- 
minded. They spend most of their hard-earned money from 
jute cultivation in these melas. 

Katihar Nortfl Development Block.— ■'This block (Katihar 
North) lies in Katihar subdivision. It has an area of 103 square 
miles and covers 126 villages. The total revenue demand in the 
year 1959-60 was Rs. 2,73,104 and the percentage of annual 
collection in 1959-60 was 41. 

This block was started in October, 1954. It consists of 
12 Halkas with a population of 68,284 as per census figure of 
1961. There are 19 Gram Panchayats but their contribution 
so far is reported to be rather inade<juate. 

The block has been able to construct a number of drinking 
water wells, tube-w'ells and irrigational wells. There arc three 
health sub-centres. 

There is a heavy concentration of the tribals in this area 
forming about 43 per cent of the population. 'rhey are being 
provided with medical and educational facilities. People heie 
seem to be home sick and as such incidence of emigration is very 
rare 

There are two very old temples— one at Bharidih and the 
other at Souria. The Bharidih temple was constructed probably 
in the 17th century or so. Ther^' is also one Christian Mission 
situated just by the side ol the Dandkhora railway station. 

The cottage industries of cane, bamboo and jute-rope are 
very popular in this locality. 

Two big hats are held in a week in the tillages Hassanganj 
and Dandkhora. Two big melas arc organisctl e\cry year, one at 
Sapni and the other* at Bharidih. Besides, tribal ;nc/.n aie also 
held in Uiffeient parts of the Anchal. 

Katihar towm also falls wiihin this Anchal which is a very 
big trade centre for jute and tvheat products. Fhere are two 
weekly hats in the town. 

TKc communication is bad as there is no pmea road. The 
construction of a pucca road from Dalan station to Sonaili via 
Kodepura. and Borni, etc., will connect a big inaccessible area 
having a population of more than 2,000 in each t illage. 

Bamboo potentiality is very high in this area and hence such 
cottage industries may develop, if suitable aid is provided. 

60 
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Kishanganj Development The area of the block is 

70 square miles arid covers 87 villages. The total revenue 
demand is Rs. 3,78,273 and the percentage of annual collection 
during 1959-60 was 46. 

The block was started on the Ist April, 1958 and it consists 
of seven Halkas, The total population is 40,415 in 9,787 
families. There are 8 Gram Panchayats in the block. The 
two rivers Mahananda and its tributary Donk run through the 
major part of this area. River Ramjan also affects the snllage 
during rainy season. The soil is sandy and the main crops arc 
paddy and jute. The average rainfall is about 80'. 

Ganga-Darjeeling was the principal road but due to the 
transfer of its major part in West Ben^l the local r 9 n)munication 
has been very' much affected. Parts of villages Hasanpur and 
Patuwa have been transferred to West Bengal and river Sudhani 
acts as the boundary. 

There is one carpentry-cum-production centre at village 
Chakla which imparts training to a number of local young men 
for carpentry work. 

Kishanganj town is a part of this block and has been covered 
.separately. 

The block includes the town area whciCL there are one 
Government charitable dispensary, one Dak Bungalow under 
District Board and 'schools for boys and girls. There aie one 
Government and Public Middle girls' school and one college 

There is an old cannon in the old Bhenadangi village which 
bears the name of ‘Sarkar Bahmanyar Khan’, a Commander of 
5,000 soldiers' and a younger brother ol the lainous Moghul 
vSaista Khan. 


Two hah, one at Khagra and the other at Alamganj, two 
bazars, one at Gudri and at Kishanganj are held. 

A very important fair, next to Sonepur is held at Khagra, 
which has been covered separately. 

Kockadaman Block.— the area of this t^ock is 105*sc|uare 
miles covering 150 villages. The annual deiiand, rent and cess 
is Rs. 20,313.00. The percentage of collection is 50. 

This block came into existence in April 1957 and the first 
stage of community development will continile till Mardi, 1962. 
The headquarters of the block is at viHage fCochadaman which 
is at a distance of about 18 piiles from the lubdivisional head- 
quarters at Kishanganj. The nearest railwa.y station is Kishan- 
ipnj and there is no metalled road connecting Kochadamati to 
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Kishanganj. The area of the block has been divided into. 

11 Halkas. Bahadurganj police-station has been divided into 
two AnchaU, the southern portion is being covered by Kochada- 
man Block while the northern portion is covered bv Bahadur- 
ganj North Block. 

Theijj are 17 Gram Pancfiayats in this block. At the end 
of 1960 the Block Development Officer had reported that the 
contribution of the Mukhiyas was not satisfactory. 

Owing to the inaccessibility of the area no important project 
such as rural electrification or opening up of metalled communi- 
cations has been taken up. Information about improved 
agricultural practices are being diffused. At Barijan village 
there is an image of Vishnu curved out on a black stone 60"' X 6" 
standing on a lotus. The figure has a sacred thread and a 
sword tied to the waist. Images of some godesses are carved 
on the saint* piece of stone round the main image. There is a 
popular temple of Shiva at Andhasoor. 

Rtgular hats are held at Bishanpur, Barbatta, Sontha, Alta, 
Haldi Kliora, Kochprh, Modho, Tena and Deraniari. Bishanpur 
hat is one of the biggest in the district and an important centre 
for trade in jute and paddy. Melos are held at Bishanpur 
(November and December) , Andhasoor (February and March) , 
and Alta (during Durga Puja) . 

From communication point of view the area is rather 
inaccessible. There is not a single pucca road or railway line in 
this area. The only conveyances possible are bullock-cart.s or 
bicycles. It is only during dry season that some of the villages 
may be, approached by jeep. During rainy season boats can go 
to some of tlte parts. *^1 he villages of Botvaldah, Nazarpur, 
Bishanpur, Haldikhora and Sontha have a population of more 
than 2,000. 

Re^rding medical facilities there is one District Board 
dispensary at Haldikhora. 

The block needs opening up and communications will 
facilitete trade and conimerce. 

Manihari B/ocA.— Manihari Block has an area of 56.004.85 
acres covered by 56 villages. The total demand annually comes 
to Rs. 1,50,500 and the collectioti rate during 1959-60 was 67 per 
cent The block started functioning since October, 1957. There 
arc 12 Halkas in the block Seven Halk^ are covered by Gram 
Ptuichayats while the rest are under Union Board. 
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About 8 per cent of the total population comes from tribal 
classes. Among old sites mention may be made of one church, 
one mosque and one Pir Pahar at Manihari. 

There is a good market at Manihari -while hats are held at 
Mahuar, Bag^mara, M^ihari, Laxraipur, Nawabganj,* Rumari- 
puT, Mednipur and Kajigaon. 

Manihari is connected by train between Katihar and 
Manihari Ghat railway stations from where one can go across the 
Gsmga by steamer to Sakrigali Ghat railway station and then by 
train to Sahebganj on loop line. There was a hutcha road from 
Manihari to Katihar. This road is being metalled and bus 
services will be available very soon. 

The block needs opening up. , 

Narpatganj Development B/ocA.— The area of this block is 
149 square miles and covets 6.5 villages. Tlie total revenue 
demand is Rs. 2,31,960.41 and the percentage of tollcction during 
1959-60 was 55. 

The block was started in June, 1956. It forni', .i rpmmon 
boundary with Morang (Nepal) for 12 miles in the north vhile 
on the west it touches with the district of Saharsa. 

The area covered by the block was ravaged by the siirams 
of the Kosi river till the first decade of the 20th century The 
Kosi has further receded towards the west and the area is now 
Kosi-free. The soil is mostly sandy and paddy and jute are the 
main crops. 

Kosi barrage at Bhimnagar will irrigate the southern an<l 
northern portions of the block. A number of bundhs and pynes 
have been constructed under the minor irrigation programme. 
The construction of Kosi access road from Baihnaha to Birpur 
which runs through this block and the Forbesganj-Narpatganj 
P. W. D. Road solved the problem of communication of tlie block 
to some extent. The 18 Gram Panchayats of the block so far 
started are reported to be functioning well antj. tlie public contri- 
bution towards the development schemes is Oming in. 

The TCrcentage of tribals in the block id only 1.5 scattered 
in four villages and they are mosdy Dhangars ‘ nd Oraons. Some 
wells have been specially sunk for them. 

There are two State dispensaries, oie at Narpatganj 
headquarters and the other at Nawabganj. A :|:>ad from northern 
portion of Bela to the soudiern portion of Miipiol about 36 miles 
m length will be of great help. Now there is, only a kutcha 
road. This road will serve the villages Bela, Basamatia, 
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Maheshpatti, Ghurna, Anchara, Narpatganj, Natiipur, Fattehpur, 
Pithoura and Mirdol. There are three health sub-centres. There 
is a Dak Bungalow at Narpatganj. There are a number of hats 
and tnela^ un^r thia* block. 

• As re^rds dispensaries, there are only three— one at 
Thakurganj which serves an area of 8 miles, second at Pauakhali 
serving an area of 10 square miles and the third at Churli 
serving an area of 6 to 7 square miles. 

This Anchal has two Dak Bungalows— one is at Thakurganj 
and the other is at Pauakhali. There is a High school at 
Thakurganj. 

There are three husking and oil crushing mills in running 
order and also*other two running mills arc at (ialgalia. The 
output is consumed locally and the surplus is setit outside. The 
main crops are jute, tobacco and paddy. Jute and tobacco are 
pjirchased by agents, sub-agents and are exported to Calcutta. 
Similarly paddy is purchased and sent to the mills within the 
district vicluding the local mill owners. 

The main business of the merchants besides trade and 
commerce is to lend money on exorbitant rate of interest during 
slack agricultural season and money is also advanced on standing 
crops such as jute, paddy and tobacco. The price oE. commodities 
is fixed on the date of advancement. 

Palasi Anchal.— The area of this Anchal is 91 sq. miles and 
covers 107 villages. The total revenue including cess is 
Rs. 1,60,1 vS5.. 50 and Rs. 59,769.00 trom sairat demand 
which fluctuates (annually) . The percentage of annual collec- 
tion in 1^59-60 was 50. 

Before iTth April, 1958, it was a part of Araria Circle but 
since it is an independent unit, it forms a part of Araria Revenue 
thana having police-station at Palasi. Recently this Anchal has 
been declared as a pre-extension block. 

’Under local development work programme, only 24 tube- 
wells have been constructed and no other projects have been 
taken up. 

These are 18 notified Gram Panchayats. There is no 
permanent market or trade centre. Dharamganj mela has a big 
turnover of commodities. Nepali ponies and dogs are sold there. 
There are no local industries. 

Cotfamunication is bad. The condition of the district or 
Local Board roads is unsatisfactory. One new road running 
from Jokihat to Teragachh via Palasi is under construction. 
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Three villages, Dehri, tkana no. 159, Balua Kaliagan], thana 
no. H4 and Chahatpur, tkana no. 185, have population of more 
than 2,000. The only District Board dispensary of village 
Mohania, thana no. 144 is two miles away from Palasi There is 
only one High sdiool at village Sohender, thana no. 96. ' 

Prattpuf Development Block.— The area of this block is 
54,028 acres covering 111 villages. The revenue demand was 
Rs. 84,881 and the annual collection was Rs. 46,054 during 
1959^0, i.e., 63 per cent. 

The block was set up on the 14th October 1955. It has no 
metalled road. A District Board unmetalled road leads from 
Katihar to Pranpur. 

The area is affected by annual flood. About 20 per cent of 
the population is of aboriginals. There are 17 Gram Punchayais. 

In Roshna area the people of Deohiya caste do the (hatai 
(bamboo mat) weaving work. An industrial co-operatiVe society 
has been established for its development. In this area sonic 
silk is also produced. 

There are 10 hats, namely, Roshna, Mansahi, Basttaul, Baina, 
Kehunia, Madarpur, Mainanagar, Durgapur, Mohranipur and 
Sahja. 

There are four villages, namely, Chitoiya, Langanj, Teghra 
and Kehunia each having a population of more than two 
thousands. 

There is only one District Board hospital at Mainanagar. 

Purnea East Development Block.— The area of this block is 
142.7 square miles and covers 192 village. The total revenue 
is Rs. 3 lakhs and the percentage of annual collection is 50, 

The block was started in 1956. Prior to the esta|>lishnient 
of the block the number of schools was negligible. There are 
now one High school and several Upper jind Primary schools. 
Tube-wells and surface wells have been coristructed for drinkiog 
purposes. 

This is a jute and paddy-growing area, i ne rural 
electrification scheme is under consideration. Besides, inrigational 
welk, several channels have been constructed on subsidiary basis 
with 50 per cent cost granted by the Government. Sbme schemes 
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for tube-well boring have also been taken up. The following 
metalled roads will be constructed during the Third Five-Year 
Plan:— 

(1) Gulabbagh to Birpur village. 

(2) Kasba to Dagarua Hat. 

^3) Belauri to Sonaili. 

It has been reported that the Gram Pamhnyati arc not 
properly functioning in this block. The percentage of tribal 
population in this block is 6.1. Special facilities are arranged for 
their welfare. At village Maranga there is a centre for develop- 
ment of tribal dances. A team from liere had been judged to be 
first tor tribal dances at New Delhi in 1957 and was awarded a 
shield by DV. Rajendra Prasad, President of the Indian Republic. 

The cultivators are allergic to manual work and tliis is 
ascribed to climatic effect. Labourers are generally imported 
from outside in the district, viz., Bhagalpur, Monghyr and 

Darbhanga for agricultural work. 

• 

For the revival of cottage industries the indigenous aitisans, 
viz., shoemakers, carpenters and blacksmiths are given grant-in- 
aid for the purchase of raw-materials. 

Tlie important hats, melas, rnaikets and trade centres of this 
block are as follows;— 

f/at5.— Gulabbagh, Khuskibagh, Harda, Dagarna, Belauri 
and Ranipatra. 

Afe/as.— Gulabbagh, Bhatgama, Majheli, Ragiganj and 
Belauri. 

iWar/tet.— Gulabbagh. 

Trade ce?i//e.— Gulabbagh. 

Gulabbagh is one of the important jute mandies of Piirnea 
*and has been covered separately. 

*Purnea East Development Block. -There are 192 villages in 
this block with an at i of 142.7 sq. miles. The total revenue 
of the block is about 3 lakhs and the annual collection is reported 
to be about 50 per cent. 

The area predominantly is jute and paddy growing. Tube- 
WcUs and ordinary surface wells have been sunk to meet the 
dripking water problem. Several schools including one H. E. 
school have been established since the block was opened on the 
14th October 1956. 
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For irrigation purposes a number of irri^tion wells have 

been sunk. A few pumping sets have been cfistributed. Several 

channels have been constructed by the cultivators witli 50 per cent 

cost granted by the Government. I'wo big bundhs with sluice 

gates are being taken up under the medium rrrigation schemes. 

* 

The Block Development Officer reported that the village 
development programme and schemes were not receiving proper 
attention from tne Gram Panchayats and no tangible achieve- 
ments have been shown so far. 

It is interesting to observe that about 6 per cent of tire 
population of this block are tribals. Tribal welfare schemes by 
way of starting schools, sinking tube-wells and tvells have been 
undertaken. The tribals are very poor and normally have 
uneconomic holdings. The welfare schemes have helped them 
considerably in upgrading themselves. 

Labour problem is quite acute and labourers from Iif\ag<dpur, 
Monghyr and Darbhanga arc brought in for sowing and liaivesi 
ing. The income from jute and paddy is mostly spent in 
There is a deep apathy of the labouring classes of the blotk to do 
manual labour and they would not even go to liitpur and 
Bhimnagar where they would find plenty of work in Kosi I’lojett. 
The important, hats in this block are Gulabbatgli, Khuskibagh, 
Harda, Dagarua, Belauri, Ranipatra. Gulabbagh is the largest 
mela in the district. ' The other melas are held at Bhatgama, 
Majheli, Ragiganj and "Belauri. Tlte important market centre is 
at Gulabbagh where a large turnover of jute is done. 

Raniganj West Development Bloch.— The area of the block 
(Bhargama) is 92.14 sq. miles and covers 67 villages , The total 
revenue is Rs. 96,546.82, and the percentage of annual collec- 
tion in 1959-60 was 48. 


The block has been functioning since th|C 14th October, 
1955. For rural water-supply a number of. pucca wells and 


tube-wells have been sunk. So far as irrigat! 


121 M.I, schemes have been completed, 
also been sunk for irrigation purposes. 


'on is concerned, 


A number of wells have 


There are 16 notified and one non-notified jGram Panchayats 
working in the block. The area is served by at Maltathwa, 
Bhargama, Khajuri, Charaiya, Birnagar and Hingua. There 
was a hat at Bhargama whieti has since ceased function. Melas 
are held at villages Shankaipur and Khajani. There used to be 
a mela at Bhatgama. There was a good market at Mahathwa. 
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Communications are bad. This Anchal is in Kosi belt. 
There is no pucca road in the block. There are only two kutcha 
District Board roads from Raniganj to Mahathwa and Raniganj 
to Khajuri and both are disconnected by village rivers Lachaba 
and Phariani. A*few roads are very badly wanted in this area. 
Some of them are Bhargama to Raniganj with a bridge on the 
river Phariani, Bhargama to Banmankhi railway station and 
Bhargama to Simerbani extending up to village Pairwaha. 

The villages of this area with a population of 2,000 and above 
are Bhargama, thana no. 65, Bhargama, thana no. 120, Paikpur, 
bfanullahpatti, Raghunathpur, Sirsia, Hanumanganj, Jinagaon. 
Kushmoul, Slmarbani, Shankarpur, Kalan, Khajuri, Khatch 
Baijnath and Birnagar. 

There are three health sub-centres at Painpur, Mahathwa 
and Badmotra. There are a veterinary dispensary at Bhargama 
and four field dispensaries at Birnagar, Simarbani, Mahathwa 
tiiid Badmotra. 

TJiere is no Dak Bungalow in the Anchal. There are four 
community halls completed at villages Birnagar, Sirsia kalan, 
Mahathwa and Raghunathpur which may serve the purpose of 
Dak Bungalows. 

Rupouli South Block.— rhis block (Rupouli) lies in Sadar 
subdivision. The area is 82 sq. miles and covers 55 villages. 
The total revenue in 1960 is— arrear Rs. 2.-^6,660.74 and 
current Rs. 1,60,625 only. The p^^rcentage of collection was— 
arrear 71 and current 19.4. 

Till September, 1960 it was an Anchal but from 1st of 
November, 1960 it is functioning as an independent unit. There 
are 21 Gram Panchayats. 

The percentage of tribals is about 10 and they are being 
provided, with particular medical and irrigation facilities. The 
cultivators are trying to adopt and use the new inethotls and 
iniplements for tlie agricultural development. Kargha machine 
for thd purpose of weaving cloth is the only cottage industry and 
it gives employment to v Olagers. 

Dahgraghat on Mahananda river on the border of fhe district 
ha.s important inter-district trade with Bhagalpur. Big boats 
with merchandise pass through this ghat. 

A load from Rupouli to Bijoyghat will help the communica- 
tion and trade with Naugachliw and Bhagalpur. .Miother toad 
Is likely to be opened from Rupouli to Kursela via Fikapatti. 
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Ttfrhaguckk Development UZocft.— The area of this block is 
71 sq. miles and covers 81 villages. The revenue is Rs. 4,23,911.48 
and the ^percentage of collection during 1959-§0 was 60.4. 

The block was started in October, 1959., It has got various 
cottage industries like cloth weaving, chatai (bamboo riiat) and 
basket making. 

There is a temple at Deori village which is surrounded on 
three sides by Ratwa river and there is a mosque at Boegana. 

There are hats, namely, Saibiganj, Fulbeni, Sunia, Bairi and 
Fate^ur, etc. There are two trade centres such as Saibiganj 
and milbeni from where paddy and sal wood are imported from 
Nepal. 

There is a dispensary at Fulbeni and another at Benugarh 
(Homoeopathic) and a High school at Bilai Ganj. 

Thakurganj Anchal.—The area of the Anchal (Thakurgan]) 
is 143 square miles consisting of 134 villages divided unto 12 
Halkas and is covered by 18 Giam Panchayats The total revenue 
including cess and sairat is Rs. 4,10,203 and the a\crage per- 
centage of annual collection varies from 60 to 70 

Previously it was partly within the jurisdution of Islainpui 
and Chopra Circles but it was managed by Circle Officer at 
Chopta. Chopra was included in West Bengal as a result oi 
the recommendations of tlie State Reorganisation Committee 
The office was then shifted to Thakurganj. This Anchal is 
functioning since 1st of November, 1956 

The Gram Panchayats are popular with the people. Mukhtya^ 
do their .best and particularly for the tribals whose jmpulation is 
roughly one per cent. The tribals are getjting educational aids. 
There is no oiganised industry except villagers’ local business in 
chatti making of jute, bamboo baskets, etc. . 

There ha», however, been no remarkably improvenfent in 
agricultural economy. 

There is one Shiva temple, the image ofl which is sa*id to be» 
the lengendary of King Birat’s time. Thera are two ^elevated 
tilkas (mounds) at Bandarjhula said to be v^ry old. 

For marketing purposes there are 12 hats, 6 melas and 
3 markets. Regarding tiade centres, there is one at.Pauakhali 
another at Thakurganj and the third one at Galgalia. 
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This Anchal has rivers and rivulets which change their 
courses every year. They travel down to the plains troin the 
Himalayas and their offshoots create great havoc by destroying 
the kutcha roads faring the rainy season. The construction of 
a puc^a road with bridges will be an asset. The communication 
IS maintained through the medium of country boats. 

Jirangachh and Thakurganj (village Kanakpur) arc the 
only two villages with a population of over 2,000 jxrvons. 
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CRIME STATISTICS FOR THE YEARS 1861, 1862; AND 
1864 (SOURCE; OLD CORRESPONDENCE, VOLUMES 
IV, V, VII IN BHAGALPUR COLLECTORATE 
RECORD ROOM-POLICE STATEMENT FROM 1861 
TO 1864 FOR BHAGALPUR DIVISION) . 

TTie area of the district is 5,712 sq. miles. The population 
given in the statement varies from 7,48,102 in 1861 to 10,00,000 
in 1864. 
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EXTRACT PROM MONTOGOMERY MARTIN'S 
"EASTERN INDIA ”, VOL. Ill, PAGES 704-706. 


Market Towns in Puraniva. 


Division I.— Haveli. 


II. Market PZac^'.s.— Chandnichok. Nuzurgimj. Alumgnnj. 
Smithgunj. Nuginabag. Form the compact part oE the town of 
Puraniya. . Maharajgunj. Bibigunj. Miyabazar. Khulifahchaok. 
Mohini. Sibgunj. Tamachgunj. Kjsbahbasti. Phulwari. Ekamba. 
Bangjavari. Sangjheli. Sabdalpoor. Mathar. Belgachhi. Mahalvari. 
Patilwa. Rajgunj. Kaligunj. Gopalgunj or Belwari. Abdulnagar. 
Baidyanathgunj. Naya-Baidyanathgunj. Kajha or Ganespoor. 
Bhograha. Ekhtiyarpoor. Burhidhanghatta. Chanka Singga. 
Basctf. Bancli. Satbaheniya. Kawaiva. Bijliya. Julalgar. 


II. Dangrkhora. — Sayefgunj. Bhongra. Bhagawanpoor. 
Kotubpoor. Lokhnavari. Maharumpoor. Azimnagar. Kanal. 
Cotakpoor. Bhatan. Chhimna. Rousungunj. Ra.sjilpoor. Jhatnal- 
parariya. Kamtiya. Soneli. Pharai. Mamdiya. Dhatta. Saoriya. 
Nathullagunj. Sibpoor. Kumalpoor. 


III. Gondu'ara.— Gaurigunj. Kazibazar. Nawabgunj. Barari. 
Kangrhagola. Kantanagar. Bhawanlpoor. Syamapoor. Musapoor. 
Alinagar. Sahara. Rhaga. Hangsini. Masunda. Putiya. 

IV. Dhamdaha.-Bhamdaha. Garel. Krishnapoor. Aligunj. 
Dharraha. ‘Azmngunj. Maharajgunj. Sibgunj. Rupni. Belagunj. 
Bararaha. Maldiha. Mahadipoor at Bhawanipoor Rampoor 
Pariyat. Pharsun. Vcrnagar. Parsagari. Rckabgunj. Malijagat. 

V. 'Dimiyu.-Rampur. Rajgunj. Nathpoor. Sahebgunj Moti- 

poor. Doulutpoor. Dharam Kamra. Bhawanipoor. Mahadipoor. 
BhagRwatpoor Kathiya. Rusahar. Bandeh. Raghunathpoor. 
Bahadurgunj or Pangrhpariya. Terhi Adarha. Mahamudgunj, 
Ranigunj. Parsagari. Nawalgunj. . 

VI. Matiyari. Dipal. Sonapoor. Mahaswari. 
Saharwa Madhubani. Megha. Bauka. Rursakhata. Ghoraghat. 
Waha Parbaha Putiya. Gunamatiyari. Razergunj. Mahula^nj. 
Hei^a AuraW Merzapoor. Paysaia. Ranigunj. Rharsa,. Simar- 
b^if^bevigunj. Dumuriya. Virsinggi. Sayefgunj. Merzapoor. 
Nawabgunj. Garhiya. 
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VII. Arariya.—ATztiya.. Pharasut. Rampoor. Madanpoor, 
Bochi. Garaha. Batarvani. Mahishakul. Madhura^ Patengna. 
Sahasmal. Phulwari. Jamuya. Dabraha. Kalnawa. Bardaha. 
Kankahar. Aulavari. Kadamkola. Kanphuliyaj Orlaha. Palasi. 
Mayiiakarraha. Pechli. Musuriya, Vaghmara. Darsana. Baluya. 
Borel. Katuya. Jogendra. Mirgunj, Chilniya. Kusiyargunj. Beloya'. 
Bara^engga. Ghakui. Dariya. 

VIII. BaA<tdurgun/.— Bahadurgunj. Jhinakata. Kujar. Rupni. 
Kaiti. Saul Sontha. Sohandar. Bara. Pachhara. Sohangang. Hasan. 
Rasulgunj. Baryan. Gopalpoor. Natuyapara. Kanaiyavari. 
Hematnagar. Shahpoor. Knthi. Chinggar. Chayengunj. Kharu- 
daha. Hazari. Bhatka. Elahigunj. Semeswar. Tulsiya. Garganj. 
Ranggapani, Singgimari. Haroyadangga. Padampoor.^ Karwamani 
Kata. Kandhatpadangga. Dhantola. Subudangga. BhawanigunJ. 
Jhapartal. Kalikadangga. Dhubniya. Govindhagunj. Phulwari. 
miriya. Aligunj. Pamarglrati. Matiyari. Kangchanvari. Bariya. 
Dhumgar. Sisugachhi. Saiud Pokhar. Muraripoor. Muzkuri. 
Mirgunj. Chengga or Koborbagi. 

IX. I/dftrat/.— Rasulgunj. Udhrail. Saiudpoor. Futelipoor 
Aligfunj. Fakirgunj. Matikhongra. Chauriya. Ramgunj. Dhulavan 
Hoseyngunj. Chilamari. Sargora. Bornai. Kaliyagunj. Baluvari. 
Mundamala. Dhumgar. Sonapoor. Futehab^d. Ghoramaia. 
Radhagunj. Chopra. Prangunj. Bhersa. Bamankumar. Masider- 
bazar. Pirgunj. Nuzurpoor. 

X. Krishnagunj.—Kotohg}in). Pangjipara. Khagar. Jhaljhali. 
Tenggarmani. Khojasur. Aligunj. Mokampokliar. Gorha. Khagra. 
Ranigunj. Goyalganj. Line Bazar. Parihalpoor. Maharajgunj. 
Dewangunj. Khodaigunj. Bhogdabar. Chhaygathhi. Kharkhari. 
Motihara. Damarvari. Baldiyaghata. Aligunj. Dhantola. Golabray. 
Rampoor. Balugora. Pirgunj. 

XI. Du/d/gun/.— Dulalguni. Harrigachhi. Mahinagar. 
Sukkurpoor. Kaligunj. Kanaiya Rasulgunj. Salupra. ' Karhi. 
Motalpoor. Bclgachhi. Soulutgunj. Harihajrpoor. FakirtuH. 
Amoyar. Deuri. Baisi. Simalvari. Gostera.| Aroriya. Baysa. 
Manggalpoor. Sisauna. Durmalpoor. Sirsi. Kllpara. Chaupoor. 
Bararo. Aulavari. Sibgunj. Sakma. Geruya. Nawabganj. 

XIL Nehnajmr, -^Dohkol. Sundui Bibi. I^utara or i^snem- 
poor Begma or Bazargang. Digalganj. Kaderwnj. Rasa Khoya. 
Bhapla. Fakir^nj. Khatravari. Gandal. Mah^udpoor. Kansao, 
Balarampoor. ^ngchagari. Bighor. Tarapoor.^Berakbor. Bang- 
gorara. Kotahar. Khidotpoor. Bibi SitH. i^arsai. Imadpoor. 
Nehnagar. Kochavart. Bhawaninagar. 
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XIII. X/tarwa.— Dumrail. Nathurapoor. Janipoor. Pariya. 
Kaligunj. Paharpoor. Nagoya. Abadpoor. Nonator. Mahananda- 
poor. Bheba. Knarwa. 

XIV. Bholaha^. — Chaudala. Daldali. Tangtipara. Bahadur- 
poor. Bholahat. Chauarirbazar. Kongarpoor. Govindhapoor. 
Maheshrrfardini. Nischintapoor. English Bazar. Gayespoor. 
Nimesaray. Arefpoor. Xipajani. Kotwali. Kanaipoor. Nayghariya. 
Barakol. Pirgmnj. Pokhariya. Kamalavari. Nawadhah. Amanigunj. 

XV. Sifegun/.— Sibgunj. Baraghariya. Barabazar Pokhariya. 
Barbana. Poragunj. Kansatgunj. Motaaligunj. Mahadipoor. 
Guyamalti. Sukarvari. Chandidaspoor. Sahebgunj. Saiud Kamal- 
poor. Jotkasi. 

XVI. /(Ta/tyac/zaft.— Kaliyachak Sultanganj. Shershahi. 
Golabnagar. Mazumpoor. Gadaisulimpoor. Bangsvariya. 
Trimohani. Balupoor. Hoseynpoor. Mahadevpoor. Melik. 
Mohanpoor. Masumgunj. Shahjadpoor or Enaetpoor. Manikchak 
or Narayanpoor Rushiya. Paikan. Julalpoor or Narayanpoor. 
Tangrd. Madiya. Bangsgara. Rabibariya. Chandipoor. Burkutta- 
bad. Ganggapanth oi Chak Kurnaluddinpoor. Savefgunj. Chand- 
poor. Chandpoorgunj. 

XVII. Gorguribah.—Samdz. Mathurapoor. Kurnedpoor or 
Nurpoor. Araidangga. Ekidutnagar or Mirzadpor. Kuraliya. 
Barhal or Baikunthapoor. Kharampoor. Kalitala. Budhwari 
Gorson, Malitipoor. Sangjib. Cohalpoor. Devigunj. Kola. 
Kapsiya. Tulasihatta. Cihoraghati. Gahela. Barahat. Khuriyal. 
Khopakati. Harachandpoor. Kurirngunj. Lahirajan. Gor^ribah. 
Baluipar. Khidargunj. Pungthiya Lakshmangang Maniknagar. 

XVIII.*Manj/iari.— Manihari. Torushbana. Kangtakos. 
Guyagachhi. Bakurgunj. Manshahi. Baidyanathpoor. Baliya. 
Lalgola. Kasichak .or Bhairavgunj. Basantapoor. Nawabgunj. 
Dhurarhi. Chuniya. Rampoor. 
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THE INDIGO INDUSTRY.* 

History. 

The manufacture of indigo lias been carried on for more 
than a century in Purnea. The first mention of it, as far as can 
be traced, occurs in a letter, dated the I6th January 1788, from 
the Collector to the Board of Revenue, in which, among other 
non-official Europeans resident in the district, he mentions a 
Mr. Coustard, “a quiet, industiious man, propricipr of a small 
indigo manufacture”. Indigo was probably, however, a well- 
known crop before that time, for in the following tear the 
Collector made a detailed report on the manner of its < ultiVi«tion. 
He stated that the cultivation was carried on b». a system of 
advances, at rates varying from 8 annas to Rs. ^-2-0 per higha of 
2,400 square haths or cubits, according to the class of soil In 
return for such advances the cultivator agreed to hand over the 
land ploughed and weeded to the planter, who merely sowed the 
seed. When it is remembered that at this period rice was often 
so cheap and abundant, that it did not pay thtf cost of harvesting 
it, it is easy to understand that indigo cultivation spicad rapidly 

It appears that Nilganj, a few miles south of the town of 
Pumea, was the first factory built, probably about 177.^. '1 he 
v^ats were then made of wood, and the boilers of copper. The 
new industry seems to have attracted much attention amongst 
the people, and pieces of the plant are said to have been circulated 
amongst the village headmen as curiosities. The Kdlasi Factory 
in pargana Katihar was erected a few years alteiwaids. Thus, 
the cultivation seems at first to have progressed southwards to- 
wards the low lands subject to annual inunt^ation from the 
Ganges, It was next extended to the northern paigana of 
Nathpur, now in Bhagalpur, Mr. Smith, ^hose name is still 
preserved in one of the Purnea bazars, taking it lease of the whole 
pargana from Government and erecting faitories. Later, he 
carried on op^tions to the south, and between 1800— C7 held 
four factories in Gondwara. This Mr. Smifth appears to have 
been an enterprising planter, to whom the fistrict owes* much. 

•Hii* $8 ft Terbatisi T^roduciioiit of CbApter IX of Putwo DUiriot GateUter 
by L. S. S. O'Haliey, ic 1911 ► Although iniigo oultivation ba» now 

dUapjieared it played a great role in the economy of the dmtrict and tjie chapter 
haa an importance (P* C*). 
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Establishing himself at Nathpur, he had that place greatly 
improved, the roads widened and straightened, and the jungle 
cut down. He induced workmen to come down from Nepal, 
and, according to Buchanan Hamilton, it was owing to his 
, laudable exertions that the greater part of the brick houses in (he 
town^Qf Purnea were erected. We also find that he introduced 
the European potato, which by 1810 had come into general use 
near Purnea. 

Further information regarding the industry is given by 
Buchanan Hamilton about the year 1810. In the south-east of 
the district there were 17 factories, of which a number were 
under the management of a Mr. Ellerton of “Guyamati”; in 
Condwara, there were 10 factories, of which four belonged to 
Mr. Smith of Nathpur; and in die rest of the district there were 
no less than 50 European factories, but several of tliem were small 
and in a bad state. There were also seven factories held by two 
Hindus and one “native Portuguese”, and about 1,000 bighas 
were cultivated for “the original native manufacture”, which was 
confined to the eastern skirts of the district near the Nagar river, 
where no European manufacturer had settled. Ruenanan 
Hamilton gives some interesting particulars regarding the cultiva- 
tion. “The land” he says, “on which indigo is raised is in general 
poor and low rented, and, where it is the only crop, does not pay 
more than 4 annas a bigha or one-quarter of the produce. Still, 
however, the rice is no doubt a more profitable cultivation: and 
in fact, the farmers (except on the poor sandy land that will not 
produce rice) are exceedingly backward to undertake or continue 
the cultivation; and many of the landlords discourage their 
tenantry from engaging in it b> every means in their power. The 
manufacturers seem to incur a greater expense than they do in 
Ronggopoor (Rangpur) . Their buildings are mere expensive, 
and they keep an enormous establishment of oxen and carts for 
carrying home the plant. They almost all cultivate >nore or less, 
these cattle being idle at the ploughing season. The land which 
'they cultivate being carefully ploughed and weeded is vastly more 
productive than what is neglected by the natives, and were the 
indigo planters more generally men who could attend to the 
details of agriculture, and were they allowed to rent land 
contiguous to their works in a quantity sufficient to supply them 
entirely with seed, I have no doubt that the land would be vastly 
more productive, and failures from the season less common. The 
habits and experience, however, of the greater part would render 
any undertaking of that kind ruinous; and there arc strong 
reasons for the prohibition that exists against their a<.quiTing 
such property." 

#51 14 Rev. 
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As regards the outturn and area under cultivaiiou, Buchanan 
Hamilton stated that the outturn of the four factories belonging 
to Mr. Smith in Gondwara was 2,662 factory inaunds (74 2/3 
lbs.) in er|^ht years and that the average annuai,outiurn ol all the 
ten factories in that tract was 670 maunds per aununi Th*e area 
under cultivation in Gondwara is not slated. In the southeast 
of the dis^ict he estimated that 74,000 higfias were under cultiv'^a- 
tion, and that 2,516 maunds were produced in ,cvcn years The 
total amount produced by the remaining 50 factoriei. would, he 
estimated, average about 3,000 maunds, and the land under 
actual cultivation would be about 60.000 highas. 

The industr}’ appears to hav'c been in a \ei) flourishing 
condition about 30 years ago. for returns special!) prepared for 
the Statistical Account of liengal in 1876 show that there wcie 
18 concerns with 59 factories, an average cuUuation of 81 077 
htghas, and an outturn ot 4,667 to 4,767 maunds per annum 'Fhe 
exact area of the higha applicable foi measurin’ die land is nor 
stated, but it is probable that vciy neail) 50 ()()(> .uus^iacic 
under cultivation The following table gives details ol the 
industry in that year; the figures showing the area under cultiva- 
tion and the outturn, ate the averages lor the picicduig K) seats 
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In the preceding table <he figures show^g the outturn are 
the averages for 10 years, but, as a matter of act, the outturn was 
a very uncertain quantity. In the three ydars 1873— -75 it was 
7,345 xnaunds. ^,203 maunds and 7,750 maunds, respectively; 
and it was estimated in 1877 that in an average year fr<^ 5,(W0 
to 7,000 maunds of indigo were produced, the average price being 
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Rs. 219 per factory niaund of 74 lbs., 10 oz. In the year last 
mentioned the area of land under indigo cultivation was 67,000 
to 70,000 acres, and there were 34 concerns in the district, with 
81 outworks, of which only three were owned and managed by 
Indians. It was calculated that as much as 10 lakhs were annually 
expended by the different factories, but there are no figures ' 
showing yhat capital was invested in buildings, machinery and 
land. In some years the profit might, it was said, be as much as 
100 per cent, but on an average over a number of years the profit 
would not amount to over 20 or 25 per cent 

From the following table for 1886-87 will be apparent that 
the industry declined greatly within the next 10 years, there being 
28 factories with an area of about 43,450 bigha<i under cultivation 
and an outturn of about 2,481 maunds. 
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Sahara 

'1 

J. Thomas & Co. 

J 

22,093 

1 

l,697-2f 


Uiporter, 1877. 
fBtktunis we not aTwlsible. 
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ConQora* 

f ' ' ■ 

1 

Faotorieft. 

^ ' 

Propri(iitor. 


Ouitlirn 

in 

Milia. 81 ». 

1 

j ” 

ff 

3 

4 

* 

^ * 

•* f 

Kajra 

G. J. Burnell . . 

j 


Kolasi 

Kolasi 

Semapur 

1 F.A. Shillingford 

1 

3.21 (d 

acres 

3 10 * 0 1 

Mahendrapur 

Dasiarpur . . 

Mahendra] ur 

1 B. P. Iiwin . . 

♦ 

1,137 

13*0 

Mainauagar. . 

^ fiaina 

Kaliganj 

1 Williams and 

V GreenhiU 

6,121 

122-2^ 


Mainanagar. . 

I 

J 



Manihari . . 

Manihari 

E. Taylor 



Manshai . . 

Kirpur 

Mansh&i 

1 A.J. Shillingford 

6,34H 

242 12 

Sultanpur .. 

Sultanpur . . 

A. ,7. Fortes . . 

3,4()9 

2 41 


The most interesting event in the recent history of the 
industry has been a combined strike against growing i)idigo for 
the Gondwara concern on the part of the ryots in the Korha and 
Damdaha thanas- This tonceni, including 16 factories and 
outworks, was held on lease from the Maharaja ot Darbhanga^^ 
by the firm of Messrs. J, Thomas and Comf^ny from 1888 to’ 
1899, When the term of the lease was drawing to a clo%, a 
movement was started against growing indigo, apparently in order 
to prevent the firm securing a renewal of the lefce. This Biove- 
ment, it is noticeable, originated in an area where no indigo was 
ever grown, but spread to the indigO'growinglarea, In these 
circumsunces, the firm gave up the lease,* and tlir Darbhanga Raj 
resumed direct pmsession. The Darbhanga Raj demanded an 

Ar« mot avftiUtbift, 

^Average ye&rt. 
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enhanccinciii ot rents as well as the continuance of the ciihiva- 
tion ot indigo; and the ryots retused in a body to comply with 
its demands. They alleged that tl^ey had agreed to an enhance- 
iDciit on (oiidiiion tliat they woiiU! ik) loiigci liuvt; to grow intligo, 
and chdined that the dou})k- dtinaiul was a breath of laith. This 
eharge was denied by the Raj, which declared that sueb 
promise* had ever been made I be tension which ensued icsulted 
in many acts of violenc:e on tl^e part ol the ryots; and matters only 
c[uietecl down when additional police were cjuartered and special 
constables appointed in the disaflected area, and alter various 
concessions had been made by the Maharaja. 

This anti-indigo merrement is described by Mr. Ilyrne as 
IcjHows in the Settlement Report: “It originated in a \illage 
near Bhawahipur Rajdham in thana Damdaha where an old man. 
Raja Chanel ol Kishanpur. realized that it was the only means ot 
attacking tire Daibhanga Raj, when its local ollicial.'s began to 
i’rsist on the c:iiltivation oJ indigo, icr spite ol promises already 
made that indigo tulti\ation would cease whem the lease ol the 
concejrn to Messrs. Thomas and Company Icll in. Raja Chand 
had nevc'i growtj indigo, and ncr indigo was cultivated within 8 
cjr 10 miles ol that IcKaliiy, but he feared that all rcnt-ircc lands 
wete about to be lorcibly resumed, and all excc.ss lands assessed 
at a high rate. When the struggle was prariic.dly o\er — tej his 
credit be it said that he and his scuts were faithful to tltcir oaths 
to the last, though all their conlcderates had <ome to terms with 
tire Raj— he explained his attitude by saying “I was like a deer 
pursued by Raj Houncis. 1 Hcd lor refuge to an indigo held.” 

rile Icrllowing is a list ot the taclories still (1008) 
irranulacturing iuefiger. d he ni.rsl impcjrlant is the Gondwara 
concern, whicli had an outturn ol 31,711 maunds iir the nine 
years ending in 1800, or 3,523 maunds per annum, and ol 
12,005 maunds in 1000—07 or 1,570 mauncls per annum. The 
fnclusti^ shoAvs gii\ater vitality than, in other districts ot North 
Bihar, probably because indigo can he manulacturecl at a cheaper 
fate; hut e\en so several lacmries have had to close recctitly. and 
thoi%h the aiea shown in the recetii settlement as under indigo 
was 20.752 acres, it din -nished to 16,500 acres in 1908. 

Concern. Factories. 

Bhawara Bhawara. 

Bhogaon. 

Jagannathpur. 


Bhogaon 
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Concern. 


Gondwara 


Mainanagat 

Mathurapur (in Malda) 

Manshai 

Sirsi 


r 



S 


Factoriea. 

Bahora. 

Debipur. 

Dumar. 

Gom ia, 
Jaunia. 
K.abar, 

Kaja. 

Korha. 

Miiganj ’ 

Nisendra ^ 

Sahara. 

Baina. 

Kaliganj. 

Mainanagar. 

Kaladiara 

Kirpur. 

Manshai. 

Sirsi 


It is worthy of note that the Purnea planters have invented 
or been the first to use several improved processes . Th'e first 
wheel beater for oxidising the beating vat was designed by a 
Purnea planter, named Mr. R. Cruise, and wa,s erected at the 
Dilawari factory in 1841. The first screw propeller for bptingt 

K atented by Mr. Michea, was put up at Pirganj factory in 1882 
Ir. F. Shillingford of Kolashi patented an in proved Ixjilcr in' 
1887 and also intioduced lever presses; while Mr Hill, an assistant 
in the Gondwara concern, is said to have origi iated the idea of 
bruising the plant before steeping. ^ 

Relations of Planters and Ry4i s. 


The following extracts from different repbtts and articles 
will show that the relations of planters and ryoi| in Purnea have, 
on the whole, been satisfactory, largely owing to the conditions ol 
cultivation in this dutrict being different those obtaining 
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elsewhere. On this subject Mr. G. ShillingCord, Managing 
Proprietor of the Kolasi concern, wrote in 1872;— "This district 
differs from other districts in that the cultivation of indigo is 
based more on the principle of free trade tlian elsewliere. In 
other w^rds, it pays»the ryot to cultivate indigo in Purnea, and he 
does so of his own free-will”. He then enumerated the advant- 
ages of the Purnea system:—" (1) During the months '^hat indigo 
lands are being prepared and sowti, no other crop can be grown; 
(2) three-fourths of the indigo is sown on lands from which a 
crop has already been reaped; (3) in half of the lands, rice can 
be sown after the indigo has been cut— thus the ryot gets three 
crops in one year off half his lands at least, mustard invariably 
preceding the indigo; (4) on all the diara lands only one crop 
can be grown^ and that is indigo, for they go under water in July, 
remain under water till January, and are not fit for ploughing till 
March; (5) the factory assists the cultivator's by giving them 
bullocks, ploughs, money to pay off their mahnjans or grain- 
lordcrs, and money for weeding. The bullocks they keep for 
good, and cultivate their other crops with them. The money 
we adriance bears no interest during the season in which the 
advances are made." The Collector in 1873 endorsed these 
statements to a large extent. "The planters”, he wrote, “are 
for the most part gentlemen who have been born and bred in this 
district and who are consequently known to, and understood by, 
the ryots. Either the land here does not require, or, at all 
events, is not considered to require, so much weeding and c.?re as 
is given to it in other districts either in Bengal or Bihar. At the 
time indigo is .sown near tlie Gange;, no other crop will grow. 
It will also grow on land from which mustard has been reaped. 
For these reasons, no difficulty is ever found by the planters in 
getting ryots to take advances. Some gentlemen wdio jxjsses 
interest in land sublet it on condition that the rent is paid in 
indigo. Petty differences occasionally arise between planters 
and their ryots, such’as always will crop up in all business transac- 
tions; bbt I have seen none of that universal disaffection and 
discontent which prevailed for years in Bengal. 

This account is confirmed by that given in the Statistical 
Reporter in 1877, which as follows: --“There seems little doubt 
that cultivation of indigo in this district is remunerative to the 
•cultivator. Much of the sowing and cutting goes on during a 
time when no other crop can be sown or cut. Indigo, again, is 
often sown on land from which other crops have been cut, ^d 
rice also sometimes sown on land after the indigo is cut. n 
some low char lands nothing but indigo can be grown. It is 
believed that under these circumstances, and if the ryot is fairly 
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pai<J by measut'etnent for his rrop, indigo cultivation proves 
amply remunerative to him Besides the vjUag" cult nation, 
every factory gives permanent employment to a large numlwr of 
men as peons, blacksmiths, carpenters, thatchers, gardeners, 
plougliinen, and ordinary coolies All classes of tioti cultivate 
indigo; some cultivate as much as 100 btghas, some as Uule as, a 
quaitcr of a btgha Hie planteis inortovcr, assist then, ijn/v, m 
many ways, by giving them bullocks and ploughs, and by advanc- 
ing money for which they take no interest as long as indigo is 
grown for them.’' 

In 1888, again, Mr F ShilhngJord wiou — "We hate near 
iound any difficulty in getting the ryot*> to glow the ciop During 
the last five years m this concern, 1 find that thc; have sown on 
an average 33 per cent of land m excess of tlie quanfity they were 
under contract to (ultivate I he better class of ))oh sow double 
and tuple the area they tontiacr lor aiul many sovv mdigo fin 
this factory without any contract or without taking any monev 
whatsoever towards us cultivation, we merely supplying the seed 
At the neighbouring factory of Mansliai one fatjin i done sows 
about 200 acres, and he does not hold or live on fattmy l.uids 
Ihe price was raised 2'i per tent m 1880, and lust, scroiul ufl 
third cuttings arc paid for at the same rate 1 have known 1 10 
bundles of first and second cuttings obiaim.<l 4i(jn) one uu of 
land, and the held had been only roughly sown and ncvci w tdtd 
Rent tor the class oT land on whicli uuitgo is sown is nommal 
being Irom eight annas to one rupee per acre Mouovei agncul 
lural labour is scarce, and the cultivation ol indigo mnsists of 
little more than a mere scratching of the ground ’’ 

Another favourable account of the happy relations existing 
betwreen the planters and the ryots was given in 1889 by* Mr H 
G. Cooke, the then Collector ‘So far,' he wiott. "as I can 
learn, indigo cultivation is extremely popular^with the culm aims, 
and during the past three years I have not hc'ard a single com 
plaint against any of the old established lactc^ies of the di-strict 
Experience has shown that ordinarily jiaiienr, law-abiding 
cuhivatmr of Purnca can luin on occasion, biia ncithei by fJiwless 
violence nor by a resort to the courts have |l ever found the 
indigo cultivator of Purnea set himself in opposition to ihe old 
planting families of the district This I attribute to various 
caust*s, among which may be mentioned the kitldly and patriarchal 
relations that arc maintained between these ild Purnea planter 
families and the ryots. Such planters are, IJ believe, the ryot s 
best friends; they aisnrtt hisn in his difficulties^ with advice and 
moiu*y, and are deservedly looked up to and resjpected for their 
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fair dealing and kindness. Added lo this, the system itscli is a 
sound om, and no rotrcioo is neassaiy, as it pass the lyot to 
grow plant to sell to the factoty in whose dihaf ms lands lie. Moot 
of the indigo plant produced lor inanulactuie is grown by i)&ls 
on thew own land?, the plant being delis end it the lattors and 
paid lor alter being nicasuud by means oi a thain 1 liat the 
tales paid are lemuneratnc is shown liy ihe ciuniustaiKc that a 
ryot \ety oilen plants a great deal more land witii nidigo than he 
has tosenanted to eto He reeeues an advance »>( iwo lupees a 
bigha foi perhaps 10 htghas, and ol his ov\n aecord ;;ow's 2() or 
more highns, which seems to prove thal in these instances at least, 
the lyois derive more profit from disposing of an indigo eiop to 
(he plantei than from laising an\ other produec 

“Ihe only lact that ddferentiaus the system lioin a thtoreti- 
cally peifcet one is that the dihat -«)sicin exists, and that e^ach 
planter enjoy a monopolv ol the light ol conwaet lor siipphnig 
nvligo within eerlam well rccogni/ed boundaries, which 
boundaries aic geneiallv tanlifully eibse-rved \ veho rises 
indigea must deluei it to the plantei within whose <iihat or 
monopoly aiea he holds his land, but against this it may be said 
thal the planttis aie' at peifcet libeiiy to enrei into anv agiecment 
for their eomniou litncfit and no wot is ni ain (meed to 

cultnaic indigo wluh those whei ekii to elo so, entet into a 
regulai agicenicnt with the pluitei and ace^tjn ni aeiva'UL from 
him Ihe monopoly if iiionopily it tan he tailed, tests on the 
good laith of the planteis among themselves, it is not that a ryot 
cannot sell his indigei oi thtnand an idviintc fioiu a plantei other 
than the one in whose dilini his la d lies, but that no other 
planteis woulel buy bis pioeluce tn give bun an aelvantt o that 
il the system is not ihetnetuallv (juite ptileei m piaitue it 
works well* 


Cl 1 I IV VllON 

'JTlfe follow mg is a destiiption ol tlit meihotfs of eulination. 
lo OetolxT. what aie tethnieally known as the settlements take 
place* I be cultivatms attend at the faetor\ ollitc, V'.hcit they 
are paid up all that in.n bt dut to thi"i lor mdigo debvtied 
during the pieceding season, and take advances for the ensuing 
crop, *Xhe agiecment someiimcs tovcis as long a leini as ten 
years, and it geneiallv binds the }\ot (1) to giow indigo on a 
certaitl quantity ol land, extlnsiveh loi the pntieidar laclory 
niakiqg the advance, f-) not to sell the mdigo plant piotUued on 
this land to any other laetory (“1) it> get the laiul leadv m proper 

Vol lAXXMlI pp 243 14 
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time fjOT sowing; (4) to sow it when, ready; (6) to weed it at the 
proper dme^ with me aid ol the factory' servants; (6) to cut the 
plant when required to do so; (7) to deliver a certain cinautity 
of bundles per rupee. The planter binds himselt (1) to take 
any seed the plant may produce, before or after«cuttmg, at a hxed 
rate; (2) to make good any loss the cultivator may suffer from, 
wilful negligence by the factory servants; and in most ca^s, (3) 
to pay for me carriage of the plant either by cart or boat to the 
facto^. In. November and December, as soon as the settlements 
have been completed, or during the settlements, should they be 
prolonged, the planter measures the field for which his ryots have 
contracted, in order to see that he has the exact quantity and 
proper description of land. 

In some places sowing begins in October on 'the higher 
alluvial lands, a£te;^he floods retire and while the fields still retain 
much moisture. The seed is sown broadcast, and no ploughing 
is requisite. This system is called khaktt. In most factories, 
however, no land can be sown till February, when the nia^h or 
maghat sowing takes place on high land from which the* tnygha^ 
ton or red mustard crop has been reaped, and on other high land 
which retains its moisture. At the end ol February . low er 
alluvial lands, in March the higher riverside or dmra lands, whi< h 
are subject to inundation, and in April the lower lands ol this 
■description are Sown. The planter geneially waits for ram 
before he sows; but sometimes he adopts the method called liaraui 
or kharan, in which there are many successive ploughings and 
harrowings until the soil is thoroughly dried and pulverized, svhen 
the seed is scattered broadcast and a favourable shower is awaited. 
In some parts of the district very high land is not sown till the 
«nd of April, or even till within a few weeks of the setting in of 
the rains. In the south of the district, if tliere is a good fall 
of rain of Baisakh (April-May) , the cultivators sow fields, from 
which purbi tori or white mustard has been harvested, with 
baisakhi indigo. This crop is raised by the ryo^s in what is 
termed fazil cultivation, i.e., they do not contract for it, but sow. 
it of their own accord, over and above what th|y settle for by 
agreement. 

High lands require more cultivation than i«w lands, tjs'clve 
ploughings (barah chas) being necessary. Onllow lands only 
six are given, while land from which a tori cropf has been taken 
does not receive more than four ploughings. Weeping commences 
in April, and consists in removing only the larger^ weeds or young 
plants of the jhau tree (Tamarix dioica ) . When the earlier 
aowiiigs are 3 to 4 feet hig^, the plant is cut, leaving about hjllf 
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a foot still standing, in the hope of obtaining second and third 
cuttings from it. The first cuttings are called murhan, and the 
others khunti. In the south of the district indigo sometimes 
stands six and eight feet high before it is cut. 

Manufacture. 

• 

The manufacture of indigo, which is called iruihtn, begins 
in June, the first process being the steeping of the plant in ^vLter 
in order to extract by fermentation the colouring principle of the 
plant. The plant is brought from the fields in small bundles, 
called pulas which are closely stacked in rectangular steeping vats 
built of strong brickwork faced inside with Portland cement. The 
capacity of these vats varies from 1,000 to 1,500 cubic feet, the 
latter size faking about 600 pidas, ’8 inches in diameter, of “first 
cuttings” to fill. The bundles are. arranged in two layers n the 
steeping vats, the lower layer being placed upright ivith the 
branches pointing upwards, whilst the upper layer rests on the 
first in an inverted position, so that the best leaf is massed in the 
middle ol the vat. Occasionally, when the plant is small, a third 
layer of bundles, laid on their sides, is inserted between the other 
two. 'A number of stout bamboos are then laid parallel to one 
another over the topmost layer. On the bamboos, and at tight 
angles, to them, are fixed strong beams or rails, which prevent 
the plants from rising over the sides of the t'ats when they swell 
during fennentation. The next process is to pump water into 
the steeping vats, with as little delay as possible after the bundles 
have been stacked: otherwise the pla it is apt to generate heat and 
“burn”, as the resultant blackening of the leaf is technically 
termed. The water is obtained cither directly from a river or 
tank.'or yi the first instance is collected in large masonry 
reservoirs, from which it is pumped or run into the vats as 
required. The latter method is preferred, as it admits of a rough 
filteration and gives time for the suspended impurities to settle 
below* the level of the surface water. The temperature of water 
• in reservoirs is abo raised by the sun’s heat appreciably higher 
than in tanks or rivers. 

The steeping vat^ being filled with water, the compressed 
plan^ is allowed to ferment from ten to twelve hours, but in cold 
damp weather fifteen to eighteen hours are necessary. .-\s it is 
important that the plant should not be oversteeped, various tests 
are observ'ed to ascertain when fermentation is complete. The 
three best known are the following;- (1) During fermentation 
bubbles of hydrogenous gases come to the surface and are easily 
ignited on the application of a lighted match; but when this 
process has run its full course, a non-inflammable gas. carbonic 
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dioxide, is given off by the submerged plant. (2) The tctuperaturc 
of the vat continues to rise until the climax of lenucutation has 
been attained, when it immediately begins to decrease (3) The 
level of the surface of the hcjiior in the vats rises until lennenta- 
tion ceases, when it begins to fall slowly I’o the experienevd t)C, 
howevei, the general appearance of the steeping vat is suflicient 
indication when the iicjuor, containing the dye in solution*, should 
be drawn oft, through drain holes plated on a level with the Hour 
of the vat, and allowed to pour into the “beatei vat,” in which 
machinery is employed 

'rhe beatei vat, which is also built of brickwork, is gcnctally 
long and shallow, divided along tlie greater pan ol its length into 
three compartments by two parallel walls, which let\vc spaces at 
both ends lor the free circulation of the cuircnt butler’s wheel, 
driven by portable steam engines, is the fasourite form ol beating 
machiner). The result of this process is to ovuhse the clear 
greenish licnior by the influence of atmospheric air, Iroin winch 
oxygen is absolved, and particles or “grains", as rhes are tc*ined, 
of indigo colouring matter are separated DuTiug the Ixvitiag, 
the carbon dioxide previously present in the liquid is set fire, 
and forms on the suilare, in conjunction with an bubbles, *a deep 
blue forth, which disappears as the oxidization is completed <n is 
reduced by a little rape-seed oil being sprinkled o\ei u In 
minor factories, in which steam power is not in use, coolies are 
employed to beat with paddles or p/imurts, at hist slowly aiui 
gently and afterwards moic c|Uickly and strongh. Faghi to 
fourteen men are required for each vat according to its si/e 


As the froth subsides, the grains of indigo begin to prct ipit rte 
themselves, leaving a clear supernatant liquid; and in liviec to 
four hours they have completely settled. J he clear w'.itei above 
is then drawn oft and allowed to run into the waste drains, leaving 
at the bottom of the beater vat a thick sediment of indigo colour- 
ing matter, called mal and technically termed tly? "fecula’J. 'I his 
is passed into the fectUa vat, and thence purnpc|l Vvithout mucli 
delay into boilers It is only in the boilers tht t any attempt is 
made at rehning or cleansing. The grains c 1 indigo, wric.h 
when once tonned are insoluble in water, are w ished wirli clean 
Warm water, which after a second subsidence is run off carrying 
with it vegetable inatier and other impuiities. i This operation 
is repeatccl as often as time will allow. * 


The boiled fccula is next taken on to a trougfi or “table*', 
as it is technically termed, on which is stretchoti a strong cloth 
supported by a kind of tycUh-work. , On this cloth the lecula is 
deposited by repeatedly j-eturning the liquor that has passed 
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through the cloth into the trougli, until the Huuoi urairiing 
through the cloth appears of a straw or sherry colour wutli an 
entire absetuc of a blue tint It is then allowed to flow «nto tlte 
waste drain, and tlj^ fecula deposited on tlte cloth in tlie trough— 
ryhich oy this liine has the consistency of jelly— is collected and 

f >ut intej rectangular press-boxes made ol wood with numerous - 
loics on all sides for' letting out suiplus water. d’he boxes are 
first lined with stout cloth and then filled with fecula, after which 
pressure is applied b> jneans of levcr-pt esses. After the indigo 
in the prcss-lK)xes has undergone pressure for about eight to 
twelve hours, and the slabs of indigo feel hard to the touch, the 
press boxes are dismantled, and the slabs cut into small cubes, 
which are put into the cbying godown on slrclves The godown 
is kept more* or less dark so as to prevent loo rapid drying which 
is apt to crack and splinter the vakes In November and 
December, when the cakes arc thoroughly dry. they arc packed 
mango wtrod chests, containing on an average about 4i to 
4 rnauiids of indigo, and forwarded to Calcutta for sale. 

* Indigo Sei.d Growing. 

In* conclusion, a special branch of the indigo inrlustry may 
l>e incntioiud, \i/., that ol growing indigo seed lor sale. Fhis 

was formerly practised on a large scale, bin is nov practically 
extiiul, though it has ucenily been taken up again at the Gokul 
nagai laciory It is described as follows in Spo)* (nid IVotk on 
Uie XefHil Frontun, by |amcs Inglis (Maori) , -“Besides indigo 
planting i)ropcr, there another la^gc branch of industry in 
north Bhagalpur and along the Ne^ d Fioniier there, and in 
Pinnea, namely, the giowing ol indigo seed ior the Bengal 
planter’s ^d'he system ol advance, and tire inode ol cultivation is 
much the same as tliat followed in indigo planting proper. d"he 
sOCfl is sown in June or July, N wTCvled and tended all ihiough 
the rains, and cut* in December The plantci^ advance about 
ferur rupees a Inglui to tlic tyot^ who cuts Iris seed plant, and 
brings it into the factory thrcslriug-ground, where it is beaten out, 
clearacd, weighed, and packed in bags. When the seed has been 
threshed out and cleaned: it is weighed, and the not or cultivator 
gels tour rupees tor e. ry maund. I'he previous advance is 
. deducted. The rent or loan account is adjusted, and the balance 
made over in cash. Others grow the seed on their owni account, 
withoVt taking advances, and bring it to the lactoiv for sale". 
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Abwabs 

• * • 

Illegal impositions on the tenants [n addition to 
the actual rent. 

Adalat 


Civil Court. 

Adhyapak 


Teacher. 

Aghani 


Chops in month of Agrahayan corresponding to 
December; generally refeis to paddy harvested 
in winter. 

Ahtmsa 


Non-violence. 

Akhara 


A gymnasium or centre where people take 
exercises. 

A man 


Winter paddy. 

Antlas 

« « • 

Employees for rent collection. 

Anchal 


Unit of ri\enae administration beloi^ subdivi- 
siotml level and above the halka le\el An 

iuihdl about ten to twehe halkas and 

each halka comprises ten to twelve villages. 

Anchal Adhtkart 

... 

Incharge of an Anchal to the rank of a Sub* 
Depiitv Collector or J )eputy Collector. 

Arhatdar 

.A 

V wholesale menijant. 

Arwa 

... 

Kice husked from unboiled paddy. 

A us 

... 

A kind of paddy which k harvested just at the 
close of the mons(X)n. 

Bakcst 

... 

Land m the cultivating possession of a proprietor 
or a tenure-holder. 

Bandh 

... 

Embankment. 

Bama 


A shopkeeper, often used to denote the caste 
of shopkeepers. 

•V 

Batai 

... 

The share of the crop f(^ a person who,ciiltivatea 
another’s land. 

Baiatdars 

... 

Share croppers. 

Bazar 

... 

Market. 

^ Bepatt 

... 

Trader. 

Bhadai 


Ajtninn rice. 

Bhajan 

• 4 • 

J^e’igious song; hymn. 

^haji 


Spinach; vegetables in general. 
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Bhang 

Bidri 

Bigha 

JBiti 

Burka 

Ghachar 

Charnain 

Charkha 

Chars 

Chowkidar 

Choirkis 

Ghnra 

(jutchery 

DaU 

Dal 

Dal 

Dalai 

Dan 

Darngah 
Da r wan 
Dhaincha 
Dhangars 
Dhar 

Dharmashah 

Diara 

Diwan 

Diwani 

Ekka 


Fakirs 

Faujdars 

5J8 


An intoxicant. 

•Delicate carving work on metal articles. 

It 18 a unit of the measure of area of the land 
and it vanes from place to place. 

A kind of indigenoas cigarette containing tobacco 
wrapped in leaves. 

Veil. 

Land that has been left fallow. 

A woman belonging to the Chamar casts. She 
usually performs the duties of a midwife. 
Spinning wheel. 

Newly formed lands on river-beds. 

Watchman, 

Police out-posts. 

Flattened rice. 

Court. 

Maid-servants. 

Party. 

Pulses, 

T<mt; broker. 

Gift. 

A Sub-Inspector of Police or Excise. 

Gate-keeper. 

A plant used as green manure. 

Bonded employees; servants. 

Current, a .lew course of a river. 

Rest house for travellers. 

Sandy stretches thrown out on the river-bed. 
high revenue oflBcial. 

Civil court; finance and general administration. 

A light one-pony drawn carriage with a flat seat 
for four or more passengers besides the driver 
to sit. This wfas the usual conveyance in the 
towns and in the rural areas but this type of 
conveyance is fast declining in the urban areaSb 
Previously the horses used to be given flashy 
trappings and trinkets and there used to W 
£kka-races a favourite jiastime. In Satmni 
festival time this race is still held. 

Wandering Muslim mendicants. 

Military Govemore, 

II Rev. 
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Gimia 

»• « 

An intoxicflut. 

Oatbm K&bja 

*44 

niogftl possesedon throogh force. 

Ghat 


A landing place; ferry or pass. 

Gala 


Grocery centre. 

OafoiH 


Priest. 

Goshala 


An institution for maintaming old and decrepit 
cows. 

Our 

... 

Jaggery, 

Gurug 


Teachers. 

Haidt 

• • • 

Turmerio. 

Harem 

%•« 

The apartment exclusive for ladies 

HanJartan 


A congregation of people singing Bhajane 
(hymns) to gods. 

Hartal 


Strike; Cessation of work on protest. 

Hat 

. ♦ • 

Market. 

H<Uia 

* * * 

Market. 

Utvmran 

... 

Permanent. 

Jagtr 

... 

Iiands held free of rent as grants 

^ama 


Total rental 

Jamabandi 


A record m which the entry o^ rental, etc., are 
maintained. 

Jamun 


Blackberry. 

Jasta 

« • « 

Zmc. 

Jheel 


Water reservoir; a water-pool. 

'Jyotuh 

4 .. 

Astrology. 

KahU lagan Khata 

■ * * 

Plots unassessed but capable of beating tent. 

Kahann 


A Kahar woman, usually a maid-servant. 

Kaju 


Cashew-nut . 

Kamdar 


A servant employed m agTtcnlt|ral work.. 

Karma 

• r* 

Agricultural labourer, usually |h<Midad. 

Kona 

p*m 

A kind at wild grass. 

Kanungo 


A miner government official i4 revenue adminie* 
tration. 

Karamchari 

♦ ♦* 

A Government servant engage^ m rent odleetioa 
in ruipl areas. 

Kathal 

a** 

Jack^fruit. 

Kathag 

m** 

Legends or stories associated witn religion eitiisr 


m y««8e$ or proM tifaiU; teoHod ifit 
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Kmn 


Kavjraji 
KhaUui 
Khamjmri 
Khas mahal 


Khansama 

Khatian 

Kheer 

Kirtan 

Kmart 

Kmart Sabha 
Kothis 

Lathi 

Madrasa 

Mahal 

Mahajans 

Maida 

Majhi 

Makai 

Maktab 

Mali 

Malik 

Mantras 

Marwa 


Maulvi 

Melos 

Mohar 

Momg 

Motiodli 


A large geaus of gasteropoda used among 
prunitive people as money. It was used as 
such in rural Bihar till the first decade of the 
20tb century, 

. Indigenous science of medicine. 

A helper employed in running machinery. 

Final preparation of Khatian. 

A section in the Collectorate that used to look 
after areas under personal management of 
the State. Since abolition of Zamindari this 
section has merged in Ijand Beforms Section. 

.. Servant. 

A record of names of tenants in a village or 
town and description of land owned by them. 

.. Bice boiled in thickened milk and sweetened 

with sugar. 

A congregation of people singing hymns to gods. 
Peasant. 

A political organisation of the peasants. 

Usually connected with indigo plantations, 
bungalow in the midst of the factory lands 

A thick stick. 

... Institution for higher studies. 

A unit in an esiite. 

Village money-lenders. 

Well-sieved flour. 

... Boatman. 

... Maize. 

... Primary school. 

... . Gardener. 

... Proprietor. 

... * Hymns. 

An essential ceremon'" of a Hindu marriage in 
Udiar, the site where a Hindu marriage ia 

performed. 

One well-versed in Arabic lan^age; a teacher; 
an appellation for Muslims in general. 

Fairs. 

... Gold coin. 

A kind of cereal. 

... Trustee in Waqf Estate. 
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Mukhiya 

... Elected executive head of a Gram Panchayat. 

MnOti tamadi 

... Eent barred by limitation. 

MuBah 

... A Muslim well-versed in Muslim law and 

theology. 

Murhi 

... Fried rice. 

Muitajits 

... Lease-holders; land-holders. 

Natoanya 

... A festival marking a harvest. 

Nazar 

... An offering as a mark of respect. 

Nilgai 

... Blue bull. 

Pag 

... Turban. 

Pdki 

Palanquin. 

Pan 

... Betel. 

Pandit 

... One who is learned in the language, science, 

laws, and religion of India; any learned man; 
a teacher. 

Panchet 

... Members of Panchayat. 

Pansi 

... A kind of boat. 

Parauti 

... Land left fallow for a time that may be sufficient 

to recover its fertility. 

Parchas 

... Copy of entries in the Khahg/i given to tenants. 

Parganas 

' ... Fiscal units consisting of a number of villages. 

Pathsaia 

... A primary school. 

Patni 

... A kind of tenure; a perpetual lease. 

Patti 

... Ownership. 

Palicari 

... Old time servants of landlords who collected 

rents and kept accounts. 

Peshakath 

Quit-rent; present. 

Phatka 

... A business in which commodities are bought 

and sold without their passing from hand to 
band specidative deals. 

« 

Polaj 

. . Jjands continuously cultivat|d and nevcr^allowed 

to lie fallow. 

Poaja 

... Prayer. 

Pucca 

... Brick built. 

Pufdah 

... A social custom where woteen do nht appear 
b^ore the men without *a veil. 

mi 

... Spring crops like wheat, glam, Hnaeed, etc. 

Hawannah 

... A kmd of pasapixrt. 

Hyatt 

... Tensota. 
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Saise 


A man who grooms the horse. 

San 

% • 

A kind of hemp used in preparing strings. 

Sanad 


Certificate. 

Sardars 

■ 

Leaders. 

Surkar 

If •• 

Government; an honorific address. 

Sarpanch* 

• ■ ■ 

Elected judicial head of a Gram Panchayat. 

Sarvodaya 


Greatest good to the greatest number. 

Sannyasis 


Mendicants. 

Sattu 


Plour ground out of fried grains. 

Saiyagraha 

... 

Movement. 

Sepahi 


Constable; soldier; persons employed on pseudo- 
military duties by landlords. 

Shavipani 


A covered venicle v\ilh flat bottom drawn by two 
bullocks. This conveyance was much used 
by landlords and rich people till the early part 
of the 20th century. 

Shikari^ 

4». 

Hunter. 

Soicars 

• • « 

Horsemen; jockeys. 

Sraddha 

... 

The social ceremony held a number of days after ^ 
the death of a person. 

Snman 

• . . 

Tleadrnan. 

Subah 


Province. 

Subedar 

>•« 

Governor, 

Suji 


Coarse-ground wheat. 

Su'iideshi 

... 

Indigenous. 

Tahlas 

... 

Sen^ants. 

Tahesildar 

... 

Kent Collector. 

Taluk 

... 

Estate. 

Tapparwala 

• 

Koofed, 

Tappu 


A fiscal unit smaller than Parganas. 

Tdrkari 

• 

Vegetable. 

Tatii 


A wall made of straw and bamboo splinters. 

Tattoos 

... 

i onies. 

,Terai 

!••• 

Valley. 

T lianas^ 

... 

Police-stations. 

Ticca ghaii 

« * • 

Hackney carriage. 

Ulu 

... 

A kind of grass. 

Vnani 


An indigenous science of medicine originating 


from 6re«ce. 
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Um 

Kice hiisfeed irom boilwl paddy. 



... A pbyaieiaa following indigenous 
medicine. 

system of 


... Property set apart fo!» religious 
purposes. 

pr public 

Zanmdars 

Landlords. 


Zanam 

Portion of buildings set apart for ladies. 

Zulttm 

Tyranny. 
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10 

75 
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Postal 
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Pab^ Works 
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BartiidEmka , « 
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14 
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26 
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248 
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61 
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283 

284 
282-283 
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304 
304 
61 

320,331 

179—186 

489—630 
519—621 
130—136 
631. 561 
649—661 
646-647 
641—646 
631—634 
639 
46S 
648-649 
637—639 

034—537 

168 

170 

300-307 

166—168 

386—394 

205^207 

211-212 

211 

211 

211 

209 

209 

213 

179 

662—690 


District Board 
Qnun Panchayat 
Local Boards 
Municipiditiee 
Town Planning 
Union Boards 


Mahatma Qandhi 

Marketing 

Meaauree 

Medical and Public Health 
Services. 

Diseases 

Cholera • « , . 

Dysentery 

Fevers 

Goitre 

Incidence of 
Kala^Azar . . 

Malaria 


Small-pox 
Venereal 
Vital Statistics 
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Gajrej Miara 
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Trade relations 
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Newspapers 
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Bcgistration . . 
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682—690 
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281-282 
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530—661 
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634-635, 
641 

647- 648 
632—634 
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648- 649 
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666-656, 
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640-641 
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37 

444-446 

106 
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86 
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Banuri 
BamI 
Batbnaha 

Oovelopmaiit Blocks 
Dharara 
Forbeegaaj . . 

Jalalgarh 

•Togbaiu 


KaragoU 

Kasba 
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